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DsDiOATSD  to  the  New  Zealand  Houbs  of  Reprebkntativeb, 
in  the  hope  that  this  young  lustitation — like  its  noble  prototype 
the  British  Hoiise  of  Commons — mU  become  the  great  paramount, 
gOYeming  power  of  the  State :  on  the  one  side,  ehielding  it 
from  the  arbitraiy  role  of  Colonial  Office  Pro-Consnli — on  the 
other,  preserving  it  firom  the  diecoriknt  legislation  of  its 
aspiring  ProTincial  Ooimcils. 


*'For  the  Lord  thy  God  brin^^th  thee  into  a  good  land,  a  laud  of 
brooks  of  water,  of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  out  of  valleys  and 
hills :  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  vinee  and  fig-trees,  and  pome- 
granates :  a  land  of  oil,  and  olive,  and  honey :  a  land  wherein  thou  sbalt 
eat  bread  without  scarceness,  thou  sbalt  not  lack  anjrthing  in  it :  a  land 
whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills  thou  mayest  dig  brass." — 
Debt.  viii.  7 — ^9. 


*'  I  willingly  admit  that  the  interests  of  New  Zealand  are  recommended 
to  ufl  by  many  considerations.  I  look  at  the  extent  of  the  Colony,  at  its 
line  of  ooasty  at  the  quantity  of  land  in  it  capable  of  cultivation  and  im- 
provement I  lookt  ahove  a0,  at  iU  position,  and  the  new  importance  whictt 
iChat  aoqw/red  by  the  etenU  te&iob  ham  Iteen  patting  in  iha  Padfic,  and 
by  the  opening  of  the  trade  mth  China,  I  agree  with  the  Noble  Lord 
(Lord  John  Bassell)  that  there  appears  every  probability,  that  New 
Zealand,  if  its  interests  are  duly  regarded,  and  its  welfare  fostered,  is 
destined  to  occupy  a  most  important  station  in  the  world.  I  agree  that  its 
relation  to  this  country  is  most  important.  Sxu^^eying  the  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  globe,  I  know  of  no  part  of  that  globe  more  calculated  to 
afford  a  profitable  field  for  employment  to  the  superabundant  population  of 
this  country." — Sir  Robert  Peel,  Prime  Minister,  in  the  great  Bouse  of 
Com  nans*  debate  on  New  Zealand  Affairs,  June  19,  1845. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

Ant  remarks  which  the  writer  of  a  book  might  offer  on  his 
personal  history,  his  private  career,  would  generally,  I  tTiinfej 
be  deemed  obtrosive.  The  jAilosopher,  the  historian,  the 
novelist,  seek  to  instruct  or  amuse  us — but  they  do  not  ask  us 
to  risk  Hfe  or  fortune  in  any  new  pursuit.  We  read  their  works 
with  profit  or  delight — but  we  still  keep  our  money  in  the  funds, 
open  our  shops,  go  round  our  farms,  or  pursue  the  even  tenour 
of  our  way,  and  pleased  with  the  Author  care  nothing  about 
the  Man.  But  in  works  on  emigration  it  is  not  so.  Here, 
one  object  of  the  writer  is  to  root  us  up,  and  transplant  us  to 
some  new  Land,  perchance  ten  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
Land  of  our  birth ;  and,  here,  we  may  well  want  to  blow  who 
and  what  the  person  is  who  would  subject  us  to  such  a  process, 
to  know  whether  he  is  sincere  in  what  he  says,  whether  ho 
has  ever  practised  what  he  preaches,  and  himself  taken  the 
bitter  tonic  he  would  prescribe. 

In  the  hope  that  at  the  outset  I  may  to  some  extent  gain  the 
confidence  of  my  readers  by  satisfying  them  on  these  points,  I 
shall  here  take  leave  to  mention  so  much  about  myself  as  may 
have  reference  to  emigration,  and  shall  venture  briefly  to  relate 
how  it  was  that  I  ever  became  a  Colonist,  and  how  it  is  that  I 
hope  to  become  one  again. 

Lincolnshire  graziers  for  generations,  we  had  once  a  nice  little 
estate  there ;  but  times  went  wrong  with  us,  we  were  a  decaying 
family,  emigration  seemed  the  only  medicine  to  work  our  cure ; 
and  when  about  nineteen  I  was  despatched  to  America,  partly  to 
see  what  America  was  like.    I  looked  about  for  a  year  or  eg,  in 
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tho  Conadas  and  the  States,  and  though  I  thought  8oniu  uf 
western   tlistrictfi  were  fine  lands,  y<jt  the  four  months*  bil 
>*4nter  thej  were  subject  to  stniuk  me  as  being  l«ul  both  for 
and  beast;  and  when  I  reached  home  again,  a  family  cunnc 
voted  that  our  Emigration  to  America  woidd  be  a  mistake, 
that  we  had  better  try  and  struggle  on  in  the  old  countx-y  rat 
than  go  further  and  fare  worse  in  the  new. 

Sume  while  after  tliis,  however,  New  Zcahmd  began  to  be 
talked  of :  a  brother  of  the  present  Peer,  Lord  Putre,  Imd  written 
a  capital  little  Iwok  on  the  country;  he  wag  abunt  returning 
there,  too ;  and  after  some  consideration  a  married  brother  and 
myself  (I  meanwhile  having  graduated  as  a  cari>enter)  deter- 
mined to  go  with  liim*  On  om  way  out,  calling  at  the  Caiie  to 
purchase  horses;,  wo  were  wrecked  and  being  detained  there 
fiome  months  we  eaw  something  <:>f  this  £ue  Afrietai  cohmy.  On 
reaching  Now  Zealand  w^e  bought  a  wild  land  luid  at  once 
to  work  ou  it.  Here,  ploughing  eowing,  reaping  mo\ 
working  harder  perhaps  than  many  a  day-labourer,  we  wi 
occupied  five  years,  duriug  which  period  I  was  twice  over 
Australia— once  brmging  back  sheep  and  cattle. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  liking  the  country  as  we 
and  the  early  troubles  of  tho  young  colony  seeming  pretty 
over,  it  was  thought  that  tho  time  had  come  when  certain  oth< 
members  itf  our  family  might  safely  join  us.  Being  a  bachelor 
myself,  with  no  heavy  bftggage,  no  *"  impedimenta  "  to  move 
ftbout — if  I  may  make  so  ungallant  an  observational  returned  to 
England,  partly  to  start  them  off;  and  in  the  summer  of  1B54,  my 
father  and  a  party  of  some  dozen  brothers  and  sititei-s, 
oousinB  and  second  cousins,  sailed  to  join  us  in  New  Zealand. 

Compelled  to  remain  in  England  for  a  time,  and  not 
to  be  idle,  I  partly  em[)loyed  myself  in  prranoting  New 
colonisation  ;  and  thus,  brought  into  personal  communical 
with  ntmiljcrs  of  emigiitnts  of  all  grodoa  and  classes,  acqni 
some  further  experience  of  the  various  requirements  and  details 
of  emigi'ation.  At  lust,  some  little  works  which  I  had  written 
on  colonial  and  emigration  subjects  being  rather  favourably  re- 
ceived by  the  press  and  the  public,  tho  '*  ciu?eothes  scrn)endi  '* 
wae  inflamed  ;  and  having  reason  to  believe  that  a  ydain  practiciil 
hook  on  Now  Zealand  might  interest  a  portion  of  tho  omignmt 
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public,  I  was  induced  to  attempt  the  production  of  one.  Feeling, 
however,  that  I  could  not  satisfactorily  perform  the  task  without- 
reTisiting  the  colony  and  seeing  for  myself  what  progress  had 
been  made  in  my  absence,  I  made  a  second  trip  to  New  Zealand. 
This  time  I  yisited  all  the  chief  Settlements  of  the  Colony,  and 
was  much  struck  with  the  great  progress  which  had  been  made 
during  my  absence.  On  reaching  England  again,  my  work  was 
published,  and  met,  I  fear,  with  a  better  reception  than  it  de- 
served ;  and  as  a  second  edition  has  long  been  called  for,  and  as 
a  trip  to  the  Highlands  has  afforded  time  and  leisure,  when, 
salmon  are  sulky  and  trout  wont  rise,  to  ply  the  pen,  I  have  pro- 
duced the  present  volume.  A  man  who  has  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  time  in  seeing  new  countries,  and  in  TnaTring  war  on 
the  wilderness,  cannot  be  expected  to  write  with  the  force  and 
polish  of  a  "  Times  Leader  "  or  a  "  Saturday  Eeview."  A  colo- 
nist must  content  himself  with  writing  not  to  be  admired,  but  to 
be  understood ;  and  in  this  book  I  have  sought  only  to  use  plain 
language,  and  to  place  before  the  public  a  fair  and  honest  picture 
of  New  Zealand  as  she  is  to-day. 

Certain  private  aflGurs,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  the 
reader,  coupled  with  what  I  hope  I  may  call  a  patriotic  desire 
to  promote  the  further  colonisation  of  the  beautiful  country  of 
my  adoption,  are  still  prolonging  my  stay  in  England ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  before  I  pitch  my  tent  in  New  Zealand  once 
more  and  for  ever,  business  or  pleasure  may  carry  mo  thither 
on  a  third  visit.  But  though  the  time  of  my  final  departure  is 
uncertain,  I  may  remark  that  it  is  my  intention,  ere  long,  to 
settle  down  in  New  Zealand,  finally  and  for  good — and  there,  away 
from  east  wind  and  income-tax,  and  the  fret  and  fume  of  life's 
rough  journey  here,  I  hoi>e  to  resume  our  old  pursuits  of  the 
plough  and  the  fleece,  and  to  help  a  little  more  to  develop  the 
resources  of  that  fine  young  country  which  so  many  of  my 
friends  and  relatives  have  now  made  their  homo. 

Having  thus  said  a  word  about  myself  I  shall  ask  the  reader 
to  allow  me  to  say  a  word  about  my  book.  Distrustful  cronies 
of  the  intending  emigrant  may  tell  him  to  give  no  ear  to  what  I 
say,  because  I  have  an  interegt  to  servo  in  saying  it.  I  have ; 
and  what  then?  Is  a  person  to  be  disbelieved  because,  and 
only  because,  it  would  benefit  him  were  he  to  be  believed  ?    If 
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BO,  tlie  business  of  tho  world   wonid   stop  to-morrow, 
family  solicitor  tells  us  of  a  good  ten  per  cent,  landed  invei 
mout — do  we  discredit  him  and  decline  the  bai^gain  hecatise  h< 
would  pocket  the  conveyance- fee  ?     The   dentist   advises   oi 
Laving  a  tooth  out — do  we   turn   away  in   agony  bocaufio 
would  be  paid  for  dra\ving  it  ?    Your  wife's  milliner  holds  ale 
a  new  bonnet^doee  your  wife   rofose    it    bocaufio 
La  Mode  womld  pocket  a  pomid  by  BcUing  it?     In  conmit 
with  ovt'iy  colonist,  1  have  an  intercBt  in  sending  population  U 
our  sparsely  peuplod  country  ;   for  pupulatiou,  bringing  with  U 
capital  and  labour,  puts  money  in  our  pocketa  and  raises  thi 
▼alue  of  every  hetul  of  stock  and  acre  of  land  we  may  happen  to 
own.     But  I  hold  tho  belief — and  on  no  light  groimds — that  in 
tbo  United  Kingdom  tbore  oro   thousandn  of  struggling  pro- 
fessional men,  petty  capitalists,  farniL'rs,  tradtrs,  and  the  like 
together  with  thousands  of  half-paid  labourcjs  and  mechanics 
who  would  bo  eared  by  timely  emigration  to  any  good  coloaj 
like  Now  Zealand,  and  believe,  thnt  though  their  goiug  thit 
might  benefit  me^  thoir  going  thither  would  iimst  benefit  th 
aches.     But  though  I  am  thus  interested  in  seeing  emigratiol 
flow  to  New  Zealand  rather  than  to  America  or  elsewhere,  I 
equally  intorestud  in   seeing   aU   people  who  aro   unfitted 
succeed  in  New  Zealand  prevented  from  going  there.     For 
a  person  who  may  be  unfitted  for  our  coloniid  life  is  simpl 
enough  to  bo  led  away  by  those  brilliant  pictures  which  ai 
sometimes  presented  to  him  and  should  go  to  Now  Zealand 
ynM   frequently   either   write   back    such    tlismal    tales   of 
coimtry  he  has  been  allured  to,  or  will  find  his  way  home 
and  give  so  "  revengeful "  an  account  of  what  he  has  seen  an< 
done  and  suffered,  that  a  dozen  people  in  his  neighbourhood 
who  might  get  to  hear  of  him  and  his  fate^people,  jierhap 
who  wore  thinking  of  New  Zealimd  and  who  were  admiiuU] 
fitted  to  succeed  there^might  bo  so  disheartened  by  his  tale 
disappointment  as  either  to  abandon  tho  idea  of  emigititing 
altfjgether,  or  to  turn  from  Now  Zealand  and  proceed  to  eoi 
other  colony  in  which   their  faith  had   not  been   so  rude! 
akaken.     Tbus,  though  many  people  have,  I  daro  say,  gont' 
New  Zealand  partly  through  mo,  many  have   unqutstiuiiublj 
Jjeen  kept  from  g(,ing  thero  mainly  by  me  j  and  whenever  J 
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consulted  by  any  one  who  seems  to  me  personally  mifitted  for 
our  New  Zealand  life,  I — and  from  the  sfcrongest  motives  of 
self-interest — at  once  plainly  tell  him  so,  and  connsel  him  to 
stay  at  home. 

It  has  been  asserted,  by  practical  men  who  have  seen  New 
Zealand  after  visiting  other  colonies,  that,  if  common  good 
government  from  the  first  had  spared  those  early  disasters 
described  in  the  following  chapter,  the  physical  advantages  of 
the  yomig  country,  her  soil  and  climate,  her  natural  gifts,  wonld 
by  this  time  have  attracted  to  her  a  population  of  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  the  flower  of  British  emigrants.  Though,  however, 
the  deplorable  misgovemment  of  New  Zealand  in  her  first  days 
terribly  crippled  her  progress  and  inflicted  calamitous  losses  om. 
her  pioneer  settlers,  it  has  produced  a  counter,  a  beneficial,  edbct 
in  making  her  a  better  emigration  field  for  those  who  are 
emigrating  now.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  early  misgovem- 
ment, the  population  of  the  colony  might  have  been  five-fold 
what  it  is,  when,  necessarily,  there  would  have  been  a  five-fold 
appropriation  of  the  best  lands.  Families  emigrating  to  New 
Zealand  in  1861  will  find  a  population  sufficiently  large  to  have 
subdued  the  roughness  of  the  wilderness — to  have  established 
society  and  social  institutions — ^to  have  founded  several  thriving 
Settlements — and  to  have  raised  annual  exports  to  the  value  of 
nearly  a  nullion  sterling.  But  they  will  not  find  a  population 
sufficiently  large — as  in  the  United  States,  and  in  the  older 
emigration  fields  of  Canada  and  Australia — to  have  taken  the 
cream  of  the  country  by  monopolizing  town  and  village -sites, 
garden  valleys,  water  privileges,  and  the  crack  agricultural 
'*  estate-creating  "  lands.  The  present  population  of  New  Zea- 
land amounts  to  but  a  handful  of  80,000  colonists,  scattered 
over  a  country  almost  as  large,  and  by  nature  certainly  as  fertile 
as  the  United  Elingdom ;  and  millions  of  acres,  equal  to  the 
production  of  thirty  bushels  of  wheat,  or  the  grazing  of  five 
sheep  per  acre,  are  yet  without  trace  of  plough  or  fleece.  The 
occurrence  of  the  native  disturbancas  described  in  the  last 
chapter  is  much  to  be  lamented.  But  we  must  remember  that 
these  aflbct  only  the  north  island,  and  that  in  all  human 
probability  these,  ere  long,  will  efiectually  and  for  ever  be  put 
down.     Indeed,  in  a  few  months  I  trust  we  shall  bo  able  t' 
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liken  those  "  nativo  toturliances  "  to  the  thunder-stoiTOj  cle« 
tho  political  atmosphere  of  the  north,  and  producing  for 
Auckland  and  New  Plymouth  emigrant  of  1861  imch  we] 
fruits  as  good  land  and  plenty  of  it,  clear  titles,  and  good 

The  opinions  I  have  expresftedj  hoth  in  tho  foUowing  pogea  and 
elsewhere,  as  to  the  folly  of  those  who  would  split  New  ZeaLind 
into  a  dozen  rival  littlo  BettlemcDts  to  ho  governed  hy  a  dozen 
fractious  little  Parliaments,  have  mcide  mo  many  enemies  both 
among  *'  Provincialists  '*  in  tho  colony,  and  among  the  varioiifl 
•gents  and  employes  of  our  VoBtry-Govermuents  who  from  time 
to  timo  ore  despatched  to  this  country  ;  and  for  a  person  so  tm- 
important  as  my  self  I  have  not.  T  think,  been  at  all  neglected  by 
ly  of  my  follow  settlors  in  the  matter  of  detraction  and  abuse, 
jpily,  however,  I  am  not  an  ovor-eensitive  man,  and  can 
ptJTBUe  the  even  tenor  of  my  way  lees  affected,  perhaps,  by  my 
provincial  impi>piilarity  tlian  I  ought  to  be*  As  one  utterly  iin- 
counectcd  ^vith  Local  Govcniments,  Companies,  or  Associations 
—as  one  making  no  figui-o  in  public  meetings,  shows,  demon - 
Btrations,  or  deputations, — I  feel  that  in  mj  own  plain  way  I  havo^ 
done  more  to  popularize  New  Zealand  as  an  Emigration  fi( 
more  to  send  her  capital  arul  labour^  than  perhaps  any  one  indii 
dual  who  has  ever  taken  poi't  in  the  colonisation  of  the  coiml 
I  know,  too,  that  many  of  the  views  expressed  in  this  voli 
will  ultimately  ho  tho  popular  views ;  and  I  cannot  but  h< 
that  tho  timo  will  come  when  all  my  fellow  Colom«t8— Cei 
tndista  and  Provincialiste,  private  and  public — will  atlmit 
in  my  long-continued  but  impretentioua  advocacy  of  the  yot 
interests  of  our  common  country  I  have  "  done  tlio  state  some" 
servioo"  and  not  worked  altogether  idly  and  in  vain. 

In  conclugion,  I  have  only  to  remark,  that  if  there  be  any 
Now  Zealand  information  which  tho  reader  may  think  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  volume,  and  which  he  would  like  to  obtain^  I 
should  be  happy  to  attempt  to  supply  it,  either  by  giving  him 
a  pcrsijnal  interview,  or  by  replying  to  any  first  questions  he 
might  wish  to  put  to  lae,  sent  to  my  town  address,  5  Charing 
Cross,  London. 


J'annanich  Lodge, 

Battatcr^  Aberdeetiahire, 
Oct,  1,  1860. 
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CHAPTEB  n. 


HI8TOIUCAL  SKETCH. 


Between  1520  and  1610  the  Spaniards  made  several  Tovages 
from  their  South  American  possessions  in  search  of  a  Great 
Sonth  Land,  the  Terra  Ansfcralis  Incognita,  "  an  exceeding  rich 
gold  countrie  and  fiur  land  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones," 
which  the  old  explorers  and  ancient  mariners  of  those  times 
fondly  hoped  to  light  on  some  daj  in  the  Sonth  Pacific. 

In  1605,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Qniros  and  Lms  Vaex  de 
Torres  started  on  one  of  these  yoyages  and  discovered  the 
islands  now  known  as  the  New  Hebrides.  Here,  in  a  storm, 
they  parted  company.  Torres  sailed  north-east,  and  coasting 
New  Guinea,  discovered  and  passed  through  those  dreaded 
straits  which  still  bear  his  name.  Might  not  Qniros,  holding 
on  south  in  continued  search  of  the  gold  land  (the  realised 
'< Diggings"  of  two  centuries  later)  have  been  the  real  dis- 
coverer of  New  Zealand  ?  At  least,  it  is  fairly  conjectural  that 
New  Zealand  was  first  discovered  by  some  early  Spanish 
navigator,  inasmuch  as  there  exists  a  remarkably  correct 
Spanish  chart  of  Dusky  Bay,  of  very  early  date ;  and  Dusky 
Bay  was  not  a  place  which  Tasman,  the  recognised  discoverer  of 
New  Zealand  foiij  years  later,  appears  to  have  visited.  Those 
who  would  here  exalt  the  Spaniard  and  dethrone  the  Dutch- 
man may  further  urge  that  the  natives  assert  that  the  dog  was 
not  brought  to  New  Zealand  by  their  emigrant  ancestors,  but 
was  introduced  by  some  "  strange  ship  "  which  once  visited  their 
shores ;  and  that  as  *'  perro  "  is  the  Spanish,  and  '*  pero  "  the  New 
Zealand  word  for  dog,  there  is  some  ground  for  supposing  that 
this  "strange  ship"  was  a  Spanish  ship.*     Frenchmen,  io<j, 

•  Too  much  weight,  however,  has  been  given  to  this  eyidence  of  word*. 
It  is  Mid  that  perro  or  pero  is  ft  word  evidently  foreign  to  the  3Iaori 
laoguftge.  Kow  one  Maori  word  for  dog  is  knri,  the  other  pero,  or  peroporu. 
Bat  there  are  many  woids  like  pero,  soch  as  the  verb  pexa»  to  be  like  tLat ; 
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LaTC  claimed  the  bononr  of  tlio  discjoveiy  of  New  Zealand  for 
an  old  Fmncli  explortir,  Captaiii  do  Gonville,  in  1504  ;  and  tlic 
Cdnfuficd  (leKCi'iptiou  tliis  worthy  gives  of  a  cortaiii  "  stra&ge 
land,"  whicli  he  visited  in  his  wandtrings  is  [lerhape  more 
applicable  to  New  Zealand  than  to  any  other  South  Sea  conntiy 
with  \Thich  we  are  acquainted. 

Whoever,  though,  may  have  been  the  European  navigator  wl 
first  Btumblod  on  New  Zealand,  the  honour  of  the  tme  antheni 
discovery  is  due  to  the  Diiteh  commander,  Abtd  Jansz  Tasim 
Wliikt  the  Spaniftrds  were  searching  the  South  Seas  for 
great  **  gold  land,*'  the  Dntch  were  proBOCuting  voyages  of 
covery  in  the  some  quarter,  and  partly  with  the  same  views. 
August,  1642,  jVutouio  Van  Dicmen,  go'venior  of  the  Dul 
East  India  Company,  despatched  Tasmon  fi'om  Bat^ivia  wi 
the  yacht  Heomskii'k  and  the  fiy-hoat  Zeehaen,  on  a  voyage 
the  fiouth.  This  quaint  little  Bqnodron,  Bteered  by  do( 
Dutch  courage  ami,  probably,  weU  found  in  breeches  pipes 
Schiediuu,  achieved  gicat  things  with  small  means.  Some  three" 
months  after  its  depoi-^ture  it  leisurely  discovered  Yan  Diemen*8 
Land ;  and  then,  steering  due  east,  on  the  13th  of  Novembcir 
again  fell  in  with  land,  which  jjrovetl  to  bo  the  south-west  c( 
of  the  middle  island  of  Now  Zealand.*     Tosman  coasted  n< 


pt^niro,  a  sbellfl»h ;  pcrc,  n  sling ;  pc'rep^re,  to  clear  rwrv  wcwda.    Ka  iul 

only  lair  to  Columlma'  coiintrynu'ii  to  h*I<1  that  tbe  word  p^m,  pc'rofti'm, 
f^eneruUy  appliud  to  a  lnm^ry-looking  Imlf-starved  dop,  a  little  fuel  wlu< 
favours  tlie  nssiimpHfiTi  ofn  Spaiiish-inlrtxluci'd  dog.  For  it  ia  rcji^onab 
to  guppoat'  tliftt  a  numwfiy  do;r  or  do^j  sctit  atlrift  from  auy  of  tlio  old  il 
found  exploring  tubs  of  the  SpnniardH  wovdd  not  he  afat  dog  in  oni 
circumstanceb,  but  a  sliiTited  dirty  ill-fed  I'ui ;  and  iia  afuch  iminial  va 
cttlled  "perro"  by  the  stran^jrii  men  wlio  lift  it,  tli«  tuitivuf*  U»>\i  the  u< 
word  and  jippliv-d  it  to  nil  thin  do;;^  in  fiitiirf*.  Fnrther.  the  N».\v  Zoalni 
dog  beHftii  n  cloaer  resembkuce  to  eoiue  ikgcnenito  Europiun  mongi 
than  it  dovn  t^i  the  dingo  of  AuBtratio,  or  to  auy  indigenoufi  wild  dog  knoT 
♦o  the  natumlipt, 

*  The  little  aquadron  did  more  than  this,  though— in  addition  to  Vi 
l>ieTu»'n'3  Laud  tind  New  i^cahuid,  llieae  ancient  manners  diaeovctnl 
FHondly  Inland,  Prince  Williams  Ishmd.  and  PevNTal  iiortb  :       '    V 
Gainea.     This  rich  di.Hcovpiy  of  n«r*w  eountriea  appears  to  havi 
in  piirt  to  the  atiniuhisi  atiordHl  by  the  hopes  of  rewanh     At  a  <.  .      1( 

on  iwMird  tht  comniodore's  ship,  it  wns  resolvpd  to  keep  watoli  continua.! 
from  the  moMt-hoad,  and  miimtlccntly  promiscxl  tlmt  whosonver  should  111 
dij*cover  hind*  wind,  or  banks  under  water,  sboiild  receive  a  "'pot  of  i 
tt»d  thrLc  reuU." 
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wards  and  on  the  18tli  anchored  in  a  small  bay  which  he  named 
Massacre  Bay  (Nelson),  from  on  affray  he  had  there  with  the 
natives.  He  then  proceeded  along  the  northern  coast  until  he 
arrived  at  the  low  promontory  forming  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  New  Zealand,  which  he  named  Cape  Maria  Yon  Die- 
men,  in  honour  of  his  patron's  daughter,  the  fair  Vrow  Maria 
Tan  Diemen,  whose  substantial  charms  seem  to  have  touched 
the  stout  commander's  heart.  He  then  set  sail  for  Batavia, 
quitting  the  new  Land,  without,  as  he  says,  having  set  foot  on 
its  shores,  and  naming  it  Nova  Zealandia,  after  the  Dutch  pro- 
vince of  Zealand. 

In  1768,  George  the  Third,  at  the  instance  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  despatched  Lieutenant  Cook  to  Tahiti,  for  the  purpose 
of  observing  the  transit  of  Venus.  From  this  service  Cook 
proceeded  on  a  voyage  of  exploration  through  the  South  Pacific ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  October,  1769,  descried  land  which  proved  to 
bo  the  east  coast,  38^  south,  of  the  north  island  of  that  '^  Nova 
Zealandia"  discovered  by  Abel  Jansz  Tasman  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before.  During  this  and  four  subsequent  visits, 
Cook  circumnavigated  the  islands,  and  made  an  excellent  survey 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  coast — repeatedly  anchored  in  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound — named  many  of  the  principal  mountains, 
bays,  and  capes — ^held  a  great  deal  of  friendly  but  guarded  inter- 
course with  the  natives — and  took  formal  possession  of  the 
coimtry  in  the  name  of  King  George. 

Our  illustrious  circumnavigator  was  a  signal  benefactor  to 
New  Zealand.  He  introduced  the  pig  and  other  of  our  domestic 
animals,  the  potato  and  various  European  vegetables  and  seeds. 
Up  to  his  time  New  Zealand  had  been  but  a  semi-fabulous 
"  Terra  incognita  " — his  excellent  survey  of  the  coasts  and  full 
description  of  the  country  gave  it  a  local  habitation  and  a  name, 
fixed  its  place  on  the  map,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  merchant 
and  the  missionary.  He  formed  a  high  and  remarkably  correct 
opinion  of  the  capabilities  of  the  country  for  European  settle- 
ment. His  report  of  the  genial  ebmato,  fertile  soil,  fine  har- 
bours, and  evergreen  forests,  excited  considerable  interest  in 
England,  and  so  captivated  the  practical  mind  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  that  the  American  philosopher  published  a  proposal 
for  the  colonisation  of  the  new  Land. 
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Shortly  nfter  Oook  first  nrrived  in  New  Zealand,  coasting 
northwards,  he  one  <lay  passed  a  bay  which  he  namod  Doubtless 
Bay,  Singular  to  rolato,  a  fow  hours  afterwards,  Captain  de 
Survillo,  of  the  French  tixplorinj^  ship  St.  Jean  Baptiete, 
ignorant  of  Cook's  presonce  in  thea©  seas,  anchored  in  this  very 
bay,  and  named  it  Laoriston  Bay.  De  Surville  had  been 
despatohed  fi-om  tlie  Frent:h  possessions  in  India,  in  search  of 
that  rich  "  Gold  Land  '*  before  alluded  to ;  and  which,  as 
rumoured  in  India,  the  Engliah  explorers  had  at  last  discovered 
somewhere  in  the  South  Pacific.  De  Snrvillo  was  hospitably 
X'eceived  by  the  nativeis ;  but,  suspecting  them  of  having  stolen 
a  skiff,  he  landed  a  force,  burnt  down  the  village,  and  carried 
the  chief  off  to  sea,  where  the  poor  prisoner  pined  away,  and 
soon  dit^d.  About  throe  years  after  this,  a  similar  French 
expedition,  commancled  by  Marion  dn  Fresne,  touched  at  New 
Zealand  and  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  hard  by  the  sc^me 
of  D©  Snrvillo's  violence.  The  natives  received  their  visitors 
with  apjmrent  delight ;  but  when,  after  some  weeks'  intercottrse» 
Marion,  four  of  his  officers,  and  twelve  men,  had  gone  ashore  on 
a  fishing  excursion,  the  natives  fell  on  them,  and  murdered  all 
but  on©  man,  who  escaped  to  the  ship.  The  French  nuturally 
avenged  their  comradea,  hmded  in  force,  destroyed  several  of 
the  inhaljitants,  burnt  their  villages,  and  departed.  De  Surville'a 
painful  mode  of  rcvungo,  and  the  severe  chastisement  which  this 
letaliatory  mui'dcr  of  Moi-iou  bronght  on  the  natives,  rendered 
the  Wee  wees  (oui  oui),  or  people  of  the  tribe  of  Marion,  hateful 
to  tho  New  Zoolauders  for  the  next  half-century.  Indeed,  the 
semi -civilised  descendants  of  the  actors  in  those  bloody  scenes 
oven  now  regard  the  Fixnch  mth  aversion ;  and  it  is  partly 
owing  to  this  cause,  and^  as  Bome  perhaps  would  add,  paitly  to 
their  smaller  stock  of  blankets  and  tobacco,  that  the  French 
Catholic  missionaries  arc  loss  successful  among  tho  natives  than 
their  Church  of  England  and  Wcslcynn  brethren.  Cook^s  fifth 
and  lost  visit  to  New  Zealautl  occurred  in  1777;  in  1791, 
Captain  Vancouver  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay  when  on  his  voyage 
round  the  world  ;  and  in  1793,  Admiral  D'Entrecastoaux  touched 
at  New  Zealand  in  his  search  for  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse. 

In  tho  course  of  Cook's  explorations  in  these  new  seiuB  he  had 
diiooverod  a  spot  of  the  Australian   continent  which  he  had' 
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named  Botany  Bay,  and  it  appears  to  haye  been  partly  tbrongh 
his  official  report  of  this  locality  that  the  goyemment  of  the 
day  were  induced  to  conunence  the  system  of  transportation. 
In  1788  it  was  debated  in  Parliament  whether  Cook's  New 
Zealand  or  Cook's  Botany  Bay  shonld  be  the  site  of  onr  first 
penal  colony.  New  Zeahmd  escaped  the  perilous  distinction ; 
possibly  on  account  of  fears  entertained  that  the  existence  of  her 
ferocious  cannibal  population  might  proye  incompatible  with 
the  safe  keeping  and  probationary  discipb'ne  of  the  prisoners, 
and  that  in  some  fatal  outburst  of  the  cannibal  passion,  conyict, 
goyemor,  and  guard  mi^t  undergo  the  common  lot,  prematurely, 
in  the  natiye  oyen. 

Though,  howeyer,  New  South  Wales,  and  not  New  Zealand, 
was  chosen  for  the  penal  colony,  the  £Eict  of  the  discoyery  or  re- 
discoyery  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  taking  possession  of  them 
by  the  same  great  explorer  about  the  same  time,  the  circumstance 
of  their  thus  becoming  known  to  the  European  world  almost 
simultaneously,  their  position  and  proximity  in  the  same  seas, 
seem  to  haye  established  a  certain  connection  and  intercourse 
between  them  eyen  from  the  earliest  days.  New  South  Wales 
was  founded  in  1788,  and  in  1794  we  find  the  second  goyemor. 
Captain  King,  yisiting  the  Bay  of  Islands  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  back  two  natiyes  who  a  few  months  before  had  been 
carried  oyer  to  Norfolk  Island  in  the  hope  that  they  would 
teach  the  conyicts  of  that  place  the  natiye  mode  of  preparing 
the  New  Zealand  flax  which  flourished  there ;  and  Captain  King, 
like  Cook,  distributed  his  presents  of  pigs,  maize,  potatoes,  and 
seed-corn.  Indeed,  New  Zealand,  by  yirtue  of  Cook's  discoyery, 
suryeys,  and  ceremony  of  taking  possession,  was  long  regarded 
as  a  quasi-possession  of  the  Crown,  a  dependency  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  in  1787  was  formally  named  as  such  in  the  Boyal 
Commission  of  the  goyemor  of  that  colony. 

This  geographical  and  official  connection  was  soon  cemented 
by  commercial  intercourse.  It  seems  yeiy  early  to  haye  been 
discoyered  by  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  conyict  colony  that 
New  i2ealand  was  a  much  finer  agricultural  country  than  New 
South  Wales.  The  domestic  animals,  the  grain,  and  yegetablo 
seeds,  introduced  by  Captain  Cook,  Goyemor  King,  and  suc- 
ceeding yisitora,  had  wonderfully  thriyen :  it  seemed  probable 
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that  the  moftt«  and  maize,  and  potatoes  of  Now  Zealand  miglit 
cro  long  relievo  tlje  penal  colony  from  a  recmrence  of  those 
partial  farainee  which  had  ftlroady  been  experienced.  Spare  and 
flax,  "preserved  human  heads,**  and  other  native  cnrioBitieB, 
were  also  to  be  procured  in  New  Zealand.  Tlie  cooler,  moister, 
broozy  climate,  was  particularly  grateful  to  the  English  settler 
Bcorchod  up  by  sun  and  drought  on  the  arid  roclcs  of  Sydney. 
A  trip  to  New  Zealand  and  back  was  a  fine  restorative,  a 
wek'omo  escape  from  the  monotony  of  convict  life  and  the 
clank  of  the  chain-gang.  The  duBky  danghtoi's  of  the  land 
were  worthy  of  the  Cytherian  Isle ;  and  forty  years  ago  tho 
bold  Trading  Adventurer  of  Sydney  woxild  set  sail  from  Port 
Jftcltson  and  8i]^uare  away  for  New  Zealand  with  high  hopes  of 
profit  and  of  pleasure — of  bartering  his  bale  of  blankets,  case  of 
trinkets,  dozen  muskets,  or  keg  of  tolmcco,  for  twenty  tiroes  its 
value  in  native  produce  ;  and  of  finding  chiefs'  daughters,  slave^ 
girls,  and  all  the  beauty  of  the  island,  ready  to  compete,  like 
those  on  Ida's  piny  top,  for  the  "  golden  apple,"  in  the  shape 
of  scarlet  blanket,  blue  round-about,  bead  necklace,  or  bright 
shawl. 

There  was  one  drawback  to  this  early  intorcourso  between  the 
two  young  countries :  the  trader  who  carried  his  wares  to  the 
New  Zealand  maiket  might  be  oaten  there.  The  Hcsporides  of 
the  Pacific  was  guarded  by  no  mythical  monster — a  real 
cannibal  dragon,  with  good  teeth  and  great  swallow,  kept  watch 
and  ward  there.  Cook,  though  he  had  pronounced  the  natives 
a  fine  race,  had  procUimed  thorn  cannibals.  Evidences  of  their 
ferocity  and  brutal  appetite  for  human  flesh  had  been  terribly 
manifested.  Captain  Fumeaux,  Cook's  consort,  had  rendez- 
voused in  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  had  sent  a  boat  ashore  one 
morning  as  usual  among  the  natives  ;  some  trifling  quarrel  had 
arisen,  every  man  of  the  crew  had  Ikjcu  killed  and  eaten. 
Marion's  provoked  fate  was  known  in  Sydney.  In  1807 
vessel  had  been  taken  by  the  east-coast  natives;  the  en: 
crew,  witli  one  exception,  had  been  killed  and  eaten.  In  180' 
had  oceurred  the  "  Boyd  Massacre,"  when,  in  revenge  for  the 
flogging  of  a  native  sailor,  some  fifty  Etiropeans,  crew  and 
passengers,  had  been  murdered  at  Wangaroa.  In  1816  tlio 
bi'ig  Agnes,  of  six  guns  and  fourteen  men,  woa  stninded  at 
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Poverty  Bay — all  the  crew,  save  Jolin  Eutherford,  were  killed 
and  eaten.*  Indeed,  the  day  the  races  met  the  Anglo-Saxon 
saw  he  had  found  a  dark-skinned  Man — no  slave  Negro,  clumsy 
Kafir,  pig-headed  Hottentot,  emasctdate  Hindoo,  or  soft  Faphian 
islander  nourished  on  bread-fruit  pap ;  but  a  black  Scandi- 
navian of  the  south,  a  very  clever  and  ferocious  savage,  who  ate 
the  dog  and  shark,  who  drank  blood,  who  scoffed  at  death,  and 
who  any  day  in  the  year  would  fight  his  enemy  to  the  death  for 
the  prize  of  the  corpse  to  feast  on :  a  fierce  but  shrewd  pagan, 
wont  to  procure  his  food  and  enforce  his  rights  by  the  "  argu- 
mentum  baculinum,"  the  meri  and  the  war-club. 

Trading  to  New  Zealand,  therefore,  in  these  early  days,  how- 
ever profitable,  was  somewhat  perilous;  and  was  chiefly  con- 
fined to  those  bold  or  amorous  spirits  of  the  young  Australian 
community  who  would  lead  the  forlorn  hope  of  commerce,  and 
beard  the  dragon  in  his  den  for  the  booty  or  the  beauty  which 
lay  beyond. 

By  degrees,  however,  many  of  the  perils  which  loomed  round 
the  New  Zealand  shores  disappeared.  Familiarity  with  the 
Maori  proved  him  to  be  less  black  than  he  had  been  painted. 
Cannibal  savage  as  he  was,  it  soon  appeared  that  he  had  much 
in  common  with  a  nation  of  shopkeepers ;  that  ho  was  a  keen 
trader,  having  a  most  lively  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
commerce,  and  shrewd  enough  to  see  that  the  practice  of  eating 
his  merchant  would  restrict  trade,  bmit  imports,  and  be  a  most 
witless  killing  of  the  goose  for  the  golden  egg. 

Sydney's  Knight-Pedlars,  therefore,  soon  found  that  they  were 
safe  enough  in  New  Zealand.  Shielded  by  blankets  and  to- 
bacco, they  bore  a  charmed  life.     A  few  of  them  took  up  their 

*  It  is  not  charged  on  the  natives  that  tlicy  were  always  the  first 
aggressors  in  these  and  in  the  many  minor  afiruys  which  occurred  between 
them  and  their  visitors  in  the  early  days  of  intercourse,  spreading 
over  a  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  from  1705  to  1820.  Many 
of  the  rude,  embruted,  whalers  sealers  and  sailors  who  first  visited  the 
New  Zealand  shores,  richly  deserved  the  fate  they  provoked.  But  after 
making  a  wide  allowance  for  this,  abundant  evidence  still  remains  to  provo 
that  the  New  Zealander  of  those  days  was  a  ferocious  cannibal,  capable 
of  the  most  revolting  atrocities;  whilst  if  we  care  to  go  into  the  ques- 
tion of  who  struck  the  first  blow— Natives  or  Europeans — wo  find  that 
whilst  Tabmon  was  peacefuUy  oftering  to  trade  vrith  them  they  treachei* 
oualy  cut  oS  one  of  his  boats  and  slow  four  of  his  men. 
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roBidence  in  the  country,  embraced  chiefs'  datigliters,  gatxbed 
smattering  of  the  language,  stuck  ui>  ruile  trailing  huts,  colli 
flAZ,  maize,  and  native  j>r<xluce,  for  8ome  partner  or  employer  i] 
Sydney  ;  and  became  the  pioneer  buiih-merchauts  of  the  vnldi 
ness — each  a  herald  of  civilisation,  each  a  small  oasis  m  the 
desert  of  barbai-isra. 

Ere  long,  too,  it  appeared  that  New  Zealand  was  in  the 
centre  of  the  finest  sperm-whale  ground.     As  early  as  the 
1800  sperm-whalers  had  begim  to  lish  off  the  coasts,  and  c 
the  dock-like  harlx)nr8  for  wooil  and  water.     In  the  course  of 
few  years,  shore-whaling  parties  were  planted  on  various 
of  the  coasts  by  Sydney  houses ;  and  a  considerable  trade 
created  in  supplying  these  stations  with  stores,  and  in  shippi 
l)ack  the  produce  of  the  fisheries.     In  1805  Mr.  Sarago, 
English  surgeon,  first  took  a  native  to  England,  and  from  ti 
to  time  others  were  taken  to  Sytlney,  and  employed  on 
the  whaling-vessels.     In  1814  the  Church  Missionoi'ics  appeal 
and  strengthened  the  feeling  of  security  which  had  grown 
through  trade. 

Thus,  the   terrors  of   New   Zealand   cannibalism,   fears 
wrecking,  robbery,  and  mm-der,  gradually  died  out.   The  natii 
were  still  ferocious  cannibals,  but  they  now  practised  only 
each  other,  the  trader  was  too  valuable  for  the  oven ;  and 
1820   little  gi'oupa  of    white   men   (traders,   whalers,   sail< 
Bftwyexs,  missionaries,  and  missionary  retainers)  had  squatti 
down  among  the  natives,  chiefly  in  the  northern  portion  of 
North  Island,  and  had  exhibited  the  first  development  of  that  ii 
regular  colonisation  of  the  country  which  in  a  few  years  was 
fester  to  a  head  at  Kororareka. 

The  year  1820  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  esudy  annals 
New  ZotUand  history,  as  being  the  year  of  the  first  visit  of 
distinguished   native  to   Great   Britain.      And   to  show  wj 
manner  of  men  the  fathers  of  om*  present  natives  really  wcsre, 
shall  venture  to  delay  the  reader  a  moment  ^vith  a  little  epii 
dical  sketch  of  this  first  visit,  and  of  the  man  who  made  it- 
the  cannibal  herald  of  that  inevitable  traveller  of  Macaiday't 
who,  one  day,  is  to  stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge 
sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

In  1820  Hongi,  chief  of  the  Ngapuhi  tribe,  Now  Zedand^ 
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caDnibal  Napoleon,  accompaniod  Mr.  Miesionary  Kendal  to 
England.  The  purpose  of  his  jonmey  was  thus  written  down 
at  his  dictation  by  Mr.  Kendal : — "  I  wish  to  see  King  George, 
the  multitude  of  his  people,  what  they  are  doing,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  land.  My  desire  is  to  stay  one  month  in  England, 
and  then  to  come  back.  I  wish  for  100  people  to  return  with 
me.  I  want  a  party  to  dig  for  iron,  a  number  of  blacksmiths,  a 
number  of  carpenters,  and  a  number  of  preachers  who  will  try 
to  si)eak  in  the  New  Zealand  tongue,  so  that  I  may  understand 
them.  I  want  twenty  soldiers  to  protect  the  settlers,  and  three 
officers  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  order.  The  settlers  are  to  take 
cattle  over  with  them.  There  is  plenty  of  spare  land  in  New 
Zealand,  which  will  be  readily  granted  to  the  settlers.  These 
are  the  words  of  Hongi." 

This  was  Hongi's  missionaiy  expressed  wish — it  seems  to 
have  been  somewhat  a  cloak  to  his  real  wish.  This  converted 
sheep,  which  brother  Kendal  was  leading  about  in  missionary 
strings,  was  slightly  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

On  arrival,  Hongi  became  a  lion.  His  fine  port,  tatooed  f&ce, 
and  conversion,  created  a  sensation  in  a  bundled  drawing-rooms. 
Greorgo  the  Fourth  gave  him  a  suit  of  armour,  and  various 
admirers  presented  him  with  guns  and  other  gifts.  The 
soldiers,  the  royal  coat  of  mail,  and  a  certain  great  elephant 
seem  to  have  pleased  him  most.  He  resided  some  time  at 
Cambridge  to  assist  Professor  Lee  in  drawing  up  a  New  Zealand 
grammar.  He  ever  preserved  his  dignity  as  a  great  chief  of  the 
highest  "moko,"  but  was  always  courteous  and  af^ble  to  the 
Howards  and  the  Veres  who  entertained  him.  Like  Caesar, 
Antony,  Alexander,  and  other  regal  "  dogs  of  war,"  he  seems  to 
have  been  rather  a  ladies'  man ;  and  was  so  sensitive  of  female 
criticism,  that  at  a  party  once,  when  some  fair  critics  were 
making  merry  at  his  tatoo,  he  threw  himself  on  the  floor,  buried 
his  head,  and  remained  recumbent  till  the  company  had 
departed. 

On  leaving  England,  Government  provided  him  with  a 
passage  to  Sydney  on  his  way  home.  The  men  to  dig  iron,  the 
smiths  and  carpenters,  all  the  pleasant  words  which  Mr.  Kendal 
had  put  down,  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  when  the  ship 
sailed;   but  the  powder  and  the  double  guns  were  carefully 
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xftdsid  w^  Old  CHTiDd  off*    On  reacMng  Sydney  he  took  tip 

wRh  ilk  friend,  Mr.  Marsdon,  the  venerable  fouiidei 
Ibo  Vivw  Zf^nhiud  inii;>!ii(m  ;  oiid  hei'o  Lo  met  Kinaki,  n  ncigh^l 
citt«f,  on  a  rinit  to  Sydney,  It  seems  that  whilst  Hongi 
in  Kod^iUkd,  one  of  his  Ni^apuhi  had  been  knocked  (»u  tlioj 
ly  iiotiM»  couneetionfl  of  Hfmiki's  trilx).  Welcome  '* 
f* — b<-T«j  wn*  A  cbiuice  of  iiDdlug  focRl  for  the  new  powder,] 
iofting  tbo  virtuott  of  the  double  guns  and  the  royal  siiit  of 
poor  Hjj  tt'ti  sued  for  peace  ;  but  be  wati  the  himb  in 
fablf*,  thft  wolf  meant  to  eat  him.  Hongi  wanted  war,  and{ 
grt.ifct  liungi  now  went  to  war,  and  how  ho  epod  in  war, 
bo  told  in  tbo  words  of  tho  Rev,  Mr.  Taylor.  Fortbiai 
'»  Mscoimt  of  a  distinguished  miBsionaiy  gavage  isj 
\y  COTTOcti  and  it  affords  unwitting  evidence  of  a  fiict» 
Hall  and  missiouary  Bocieties  have  long  refused 
■TO  nnmrily.  that  our  vaunted  conversion  of  the  heathen  is 
[«ftail  »  oonvomon  of  tho  fiosh  rather  thim  of  the  spirit — aii^ 
ig  to  the  merita  of  blankets  and  tobacco  rather  than  U>^ 
matitM  of  Timothy  and  St.  Paul. 
Hongi  want  alwayn  a  warm  friend  to  tho  misfiiomu'ics:! 
donarieti  brought  Lira  to  England,  missionaiies  welcomed  | 
him  on  kin  return  from  England ;  we  may  imagine  mth  what ' 
pridu  miNidananes  e3diibited  him  in  their  circles,  and  how  theyj 
woultl  make  him  draw  at  Bubscription  fiermone.     Ho  knew 

tionarieH  brought  tniJe  to  hia  coimtry :  no  man  dare  molest" 

[sUMtonarieH  while  he  lived — yet  how  little  he  wafi   a  ct^nvei'ted 

f|i6ftthcn ;  how  little,  or,  as  some  would  say,  how  much  he  was  ui 

tmo  miaaionary  Chrintian,  may  be  gathered  fi*om  the  foUowingj 

portrait  of  him,  painttd  at  page  312  of  "  Te  Ika  a  Maui  "  : — 

"  In  vain  did  Ilinaki  try  to  j>erRuado  him  to  make  peace  ;< 
they  Hftt  at  the  name  t^ible,  Blept  imder  the  same  roof,  and  sailed! 
in  tho  Bome  ship,  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  they  weroj 
enomies*  Hinaki,  fruding  that  Hongi  was  in  cai'nest,  and  thatj 
there  was  no  prospect  of  hiH  making  peace,  hastened  home,  imdj 
aaeemhled  all  Ids  forces  to  resist  the  invader;  who,  having] 
given  his  enemy  time  to  prejiare,  soon  made  hia  appearance  nil 
the  head  of  ihi'ee  thouBand  men,  dctenuined  to  tm-n  the  deadlyj 
gifts  he  had  received  to  account,  without  loss  of  time.  Althongl 
the   tribe  ho  went  to  attack  was  related  to  his  own^  still 
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pleasure  of  trying  the  efficacy  of  his  militaiy  stores  prevailed 
over  every  other  feeling.  The  battle,  however,  was  for  a  long 
time  doabtfnl.  Hinaki  was  a  man  of  noble  form,  and  deter- 
mined oonrage,  and,  though  fighting  on  nneqoal  terms,  he  still 
maintained  the  combat,  until  Hongi,  arranging  his  men  in  the 
form  of  a  runeiM,  or  wodge,  and  phicing  himself  at  the  apex, 
directed  his  men  to  wheel  round  to  the  right  or  left  according 
to  circumstances :  at  List  ho  shot  Hinaki,  who  did  not  £edl  until 
he  had  received  four  balls.  His  savage  conqueror  rushed 
forward,  and  with  his  English  clasp-knife  he  scooped  out  the 
eye  of  his  expiring  enemy,  and  instantly  swallowed  it.  Ho 
then  stabbed  him  in  the  neck,  and  drank  his  warm  blood,  as  it 
gushed  forth  from  the  wound. 

<' Hinaki  had  two  brothers,  who  were  likewise  killed,  one 
being  nearly  as  noble  a  looking  person  as  himself;  the  other 
a  youth  of  about  twenty.  Their  bodies  were  eaten,  and  their 
heads  embalmed  as  trophies  of  victory.  About  one  thousand 
men  wore  slain,  and  three  hundred  more  were  cooked  and  eaten 
on  the  battle-field.  So  complete  was  the  victory,  that  the  place 
has  never  since  been  inhabited.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Bishop's 
college,  being  part  of  its  endowment.  Hongi  returned  to  the 
Bay.  Each  canoe  was  filled  with  his  captives,  and  had  several 
heads  of  his  enemies  placed  at  their  stems  and  stems  by  way  of 
ornament.  Hongi  had  twenty  prisoners  on  board  his  canoe, 
whom  he  intended  to  retain  as  slaves.  But  his  daughter,  who 
had  lost  her  husband  in  the  fight,  with  dishevelled  locks  rushed 
down  to  the  water's  edge  as  the  canoe  touched  the  shore,  and 
seizing  the  sword  presented  to  her  father  by  the  King's  own 
hand,  jumped  on  board,  and  smote  off  sixteen  heads  of  the  poor 
captives,  who,  without  a  murmur,  placed  their  necks  over  the 
side-board  of  the  canoe.  Twenty  more  were  also  killed  and 
eaten ;  yet  the  frantic  woman,  not  thinking  that  the  shade  of 
her  husband  was  sufficiently  appeased  with  this  sacrifice,  went 
into  the  bush  with  a  loaded  musket,  and  there  shot  herself. 
The  baU,  however,  only  passing  through  her  arm  instead  uf  Iior 
head,  she  was  still  alive  when  found ;  but,  determined  to  accou  - 
pany  her  husband  to  the  Beinga,  she  afterwards  strangled 
herself. 

**  Hongi  had  no  sooner  finished  one  expedition  than  he  pre- 
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pared  for  anotlier.  He  quickly  assemliled  a  thoueand  men,  and 
proceeded  with  them  to  Mercury  Buy,  to  make  war  upon  the 
tril>cs  of  tliat  district ;  ordering  another  array  of  two  tboiisiiod 
more  to  be  raised  and  to  follow  liim.  Success  again  Attended 
his  iirmfi ;  onrV  flushed  with  victory,  he  next  attacked  Kftipun, 
where  he  made  a  great  slaughter.  In  1822  he  agaiii  visited  the 
ThameB  and  the  Waikato,  and  ascend<?d  the  Waipa,  where  he 
took  several  large  pas ;  thence  he  nearly  penetrated  as  fiu*  M 
the  Wanganui — in  this  expedition  he  slew  fifteen  hundred  of 
Ilia  enemies. 

"In  1823,  he  attacked  Ttotnnia,  convoying  hk  canoes  by 
water  as  far  as  poseihle,  and  then  dniggiiig  them  hy  a  road  he 
hivd  cut  tlirough  the  forest,  to  the  lake.  Here  again  he  was  vic- 
torious, and  Blew  many.  He  continued  every  year  his  hostile 
raids,  first  to  one  part  and  then  to  another,  always  with  eucceflfl. 
His  name  spread  teiTor  wherever  he  went.  In  fact,  he  boramc 
the  Napoleon  of  New  Zealand,  and  declared,  when  remfmstrated 
with  hy  the  raissionai-ies,  that  he  should  not  desist  until  he  hod 
Ruhjeeted  the  entire  island  to  his  control ;  that  as  England  had 
but  one  king,  §o  likewise  there  should  only  be  one  in  New 
Zealand.  But  as  there  is  a  bound  to  all  hmnan  glory,  'Hither 
Rhalt  tbon  go  and  no  further,'  so  it  was  with  Hongi.  Ho 
fulfilled  tlte  Scripture :  '  He  that  taketh  the  sword,  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.' 

"  In  1827  he  declared  war  against  Tara,  and  the  tribe  which 
massacred  the  crew  of  the  Botfd ;  making  that  an  excuse  for 
liis  amlutious  designs.  In  the  begiiming  of  1827  his  nieu 
plundered  and  bnmed  the  Weslcyan  McRsionary  Station,  which 
had  been  commenced  at  Wangaroa  a  yeiir  or  two  before.  Tlioy 
told  the  missionarioH,  *  Your  chiefs  have  fled  ;  all  the  people 
have  left  the  place,  and  you  will  bo  stripped  of  all  yotir 
property  before  noon  ;  therefore,  instantly  begone  !' 

"  It  appears,  however,  as  if  this  \vas  to  be  the  termination  of 
his  KueceRs.  His  only  redeeming  act  had  been  the  preHervation 
of  those  who  cam©  to  riiiso  his  countrymen  ; — immediaichf  he  pui 
forth  his  hand  to  injure  themj  he  fell !  He  killed  or  dispersed 
'the  man-eating  tribes/  as  he  termed  those  who  cut  oflf  the 
Botjd^  although  the  epithet  was,  perhaps,  far  more  applicable 
to  himself ;  fur  he  appears  to  have  snrpassed  all  who  had  gone 
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before  him  in  the  number  of  -victims  he  and  his  followers  had 
consumed.  Twenty  only  of  these  man-eaters  escaped ; — they 
glutted  themselyes  with  the  slain,  sparing  neither  woman,  nor 
even  suckling  child.  The  remnant  of  his  enemies  fled  to 
Hunahuna,  a  village  near  the  Maungamuka,  where  they  made 
a  stand.  Hongi,  who  had  ensconced  himself  behind  a  tree, 
stepped  forward  to  take  aim,  when  a  ball  struck  him :  it  broke 
his  collar-bone,  passed  in  an  oblique  direction  through  his 
right  breast,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  shoulder-blade, 
close  to  the  spine.  This  terminated  his  fearfdl  career ;  for 
though  he  lingered  a  full  year,  the  wound  never  healed.  When 
he  breathed,  the  air  escaped  through  the  orifice  with  a  hissing 
sound,  which  he  made  a  subject  of  merriment. 

"  He  received  his  wound  in  January,  1827.  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1828,  the  life  of  this  remarkable  savage  terminated. 
In  his  last  hours,  so  far  from  attending  to  the  words  of  the 
missionaries,  he  urged  his  followers  to  prosecute  the  war,  and 
exterminate  his  enemies.  When  Patuone  visited  him,  a  day 
or  two  before  his  death,  and  told  him  he  was  dying,  he  said, 
'  No,  I  am  not  dying :  my  heart  is  quite  light.  I  am  not 
dying.'  The  next  day  he  fainted,  and  was  supposed  to  be  dead. 
When  he  revived,  he  said  he  should  die,  but  not  until  the 
morrow.  He  ordered  his  powder  to  be  brought  to  him,  and 
when  he  saw  it,  he  said  to  his  children,  Ka  ora  kouiou, — you  will 
be  safe  ;  intimating  the  powder  would  be  their  protection.  Ho 
then  smnmoned  his  sons,  and  gave  the  coat  of  mail  he  had 
received  from  the  King  of  England  to  one  of  them ;  and  then 
divided  his  battle-axes  and  fire-arms  amongst  them — sternly 
demanding, '  Who  wiU  dare  to  attack  my  followers  after  I  am 
gone  ?' 

"Early  next  morning,  though  evidently  sinking  fast,  ho 
continued  to  rally  his  friends,  and  said,  *  No  matter  from  what 
quarter  your  enemies  come,  let  their  numbers  be  ever  so  great, 
should  they  come  here  hungry  for  you,  kia  toa,  Tcia  toa,  be  brave, 
be  brave  I  Thus  will  you  revenge  my  death,  and  thus  only  do 
I  wish  to  be  revenged.'  He  continued  repeating  these  words 
until  he  expired. 

"  Patuone,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Hongi  was  dead,  bade  his 
followers  sit  still,  whilst  he  and  a  few  of  his  friends  went  to  see 
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^H          the  corpse,  lest  Hongi's  people  ehould  he  alarmed,  as  they  lii^^l 
^^m          hl(jckailo<l  till  the  eutrane^B  to  the  pa.     At  first  he  was  refosed     J 
^H          penuission  to  cuter,  until   Himaroft  interfered  ;  ho  found  one  ^^H 
^^M          iuB  sons  binding  him  up,  his  head  etill  recliumg  on  hin  breoi^^f 
^H          When  the  body  was  fully  dresaed,  and  the  head  richly  om^^l 
^^M          mented  with  feathers,  aU  the  obsequies  duo  to  so  great  a  duf^^f 
^H          were  performed.     Ilia  family,  fearing  an  attack,  wished  to  bni^^l 
^H          him  at  once,  but  Patuuno  said,  *  Why  all  this  haste  ?     You  wi^^^ 
^H          be  the  first  to  bury  your  father  alive  :  let  him  smell  before  yo^^f 
^^M          bury  hint :  what  if  he  does  smell  ?*     Yielding  to  this  adrice,  b^^l 
^H          laid  in  state  for  two  more  days,  wliieh  were  Kpcnt  in  repeating  tll^^| 
^H          pihi^  or  funeral  ode,  in  entting  themselves,  in  crying,  and  firis^^^ 
^H          off  gims.     In  the  meantime,  Hongi*s  friends  arrived  from  tli^^f 
^^H          Bay  of  Islandt),  who,  with  the  Hokiangii  natives,  fui-med  a  Iarg^^| 
^^m          processiun,  when  this  fyivage  warrior's  remains  wci-e  carried  t^^| 
^H          the  u>ahi  tapu  (sat^red  placo),  amidst  the  mingled  din  of  th^^^ 
^H          fnaemae,  or  fimeral  douce,  the  dismal  fanffiy  or  wail  for  the  dea^^f 
^H           and  peals  of  musketry ;  an  apt  termination  for  the  life  of  oq^H 
^^1          whose  supreme  delight  wa8  war,  and  to  whose  ear  the  dyia^^| 
^H          groans  of  his  enemies  were  the  sweetest  muBic/'                   J^^H 

^H              During  the  ten  years  in  which  Hongi  and  his  northern  nS^^H 
^^^^     were  thus  the  chief  features  of  the   History  of  New  Zealauj^^f 
^^^H    trade  and   intcTcotirse  with  New  South   Wales   niattiTially  uk^H 
^^^^B    creased*     The   Church  missionaries   extended   their   establlBk^^l 
^V         ments,   the   Wesleyans    commenced    operations   at   HokiaQg%     1 
^^^H     shore  whaling  Ktatinns  were  planted  in  Foveaux  Straits,  sealeMH 
^^^K    sought  their  spoil  in  Dusky  Bay  and  along  the  rugged  coasts  ^^| 
^          the  south-west,   whilst  the  visits  of  American  British  Fi^eno^^^ 
^H          Bremen  and  colonial  whalers  to  Now  Zealand  harbours  for  tbi^H 
^^m          purposes  of  recruiting  and   refreshing,  ha^^l   become   bo   coi^^| 
^H          sidenible  a  business  that  ai^  many  as  fifty  sail  hod  been  connta^^f 
^H          at  one  time  in  the  Bay  of  Islands — ^busy  bartering  oil  tolMio^^| 
^H          spirits  arms  and  powder,  mth  traders  and  natives,  for  ^^^^M 
^H          wood  water  pigs  oniuns   and   potatoes.      The   reports   ooll^^H 
^H          home  by  many  of  these  whaling  visitors  as  to  the  fine  harbou^^^ 
^^1          and  forests  of   magnificent   kauri  spars  and  ship  timl>er,  tl|^^| 
^^a^     glowing  accounts  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil^  s^prcad  about  by  thl^H 
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trading  squatters  and  passing  visitors  from  Australia,  the  uni- 
form testimony  of  the  missionaries  as  to  the  bracing  salubrity 
of  the  climate,  seem  now  to  have  revived  in  England  that  desire 
for  the  regular  settlement  of  the  country  which  Cook  and 
Franklin  had  excited  half  a  century  before.  In  1825  a  com- 
pany, including  among  its  members  the  late  Lord  Durham,  and 
supported  by  Mr.  Huskisson  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  was  formed  in  London  for  colonising  a  portion  of  New 
Zealand ;  and  a  piece  of  land  for  the  pioneer  settlement  was 
purchased  at  Hokianga  by  the  Company's  agent,  Captain  Herd. 
Sixty  settlers  were  sent  out  in  1826 ;  but  on  lan^liTig  they  were 
80  terrified  at  the  sight  of  a  war-dance,  and  at  the  tales  told 
them  of  the  native  fights  ever  raging  in  their  locality,  that 
most  of  them  left  the  countiy,  and  Lord  Durham's  first  attempt 
at  colonisation  proved  signally  unsuccessful. 

Though,  however,  the  regular  settlement  of  New  Zealand  by 
emigration  from  the  mother  countiy  was  still  to  be  deferred  fur 
a  season,  that  irregular  colonisation  alluded  to  as  having  com- 
menced about  1820,  had  attained  such  dimensions  and  dis- 
played such  repulsive  features  by  1831,  that  some  governmental 
measures  wore  deemed  necessary  for  its  repression. 

Eororareka,  a  fine  harbour  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  tho 
midst  of  a  largo  native  population  and  the  missionary  stations, 
and  long  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the  whalers  and  Sydney 
traders,  had  from  the  first  been  the  chief  seat  of  this  irregular 
colonisation ;  and  a  more  lawless  little  Pandemonium  than  this 
village  port  of  Eororareka  had  grown  up  to  be  by  1831  neither 
old  nor  now  world  had,  probably,  ever  seen.  The  most  reputable 
of  its  denizens  were  trading  adventurers  from  a  convict  colony, 
whilst  the  bulk  consisted  of  runaway  sailors,  "  Lags,"  gaol-birds, 
and  scoundrels  of  every  mark  and  brand,  from  Sydney  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  The  floating  population  of  the  place  was 
worthy  of  the  resident:  convict  skippers  and  ticket-of-loavc 
mates  of  Sydney  traders,  with  rude  embruted  crews  of  whalers 
and  coasting  traders,  all  rushing  ashore  for  a  "spree,"  and 
running  ferociously  festive  "mucks"  until  they  fell.  Every 
second  house  was  a  grog-shop,  and  the  population  might  havo 
been  divided  into  those  who  sold  rum  and  those  who  drank  it. 
Sterne's  Uncle  Toby  relates  that  our  army  swore  terribly  in 
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Flanders.  But  tbo  common  couversfttion  of  Koroiureka  di&- 
plajed  A  buklnoBs  and  originality  of  figure,  drawn  from  the 
\\'kukT'B  furecustle  and  the  chain-gang,  a  malicious  heartiness 
of  ribald  damning,  infinitely  beyond  the  powers  of  our  army  in 
Fliuiders,  Convict  tmining  and  anti.'codents,  blasphomy  iind  the 
duhanchery  of  druiiktuness,  were  all  intensified  by  debauchery 
in  women.  Dai-k  Hcluns,  aboriginal  Messalinae,  swurmod  in 
Kororaroka.  Every  reeident  kept  a  mistress,  every  visitor  camo 
for  one,  Native  women  wore  as  common  on  la-ticle  of  barter 
l>otweon  chiefs  and  whalers  as  native  pig«;  and  to  the  daily 
fights  and  qmu-mhi  which  arose  in  such  a  community  through 
rmn  and  whiskey  were  to  \m  added  those  which  arose  through 
the  passion  of  jealousy  and  the  disputed  possession  of  the  slave 
girL  There  was  neither  magistrate  ♦  nor  policeman  at  Koro- 
rareka,  neither  huv  nor  order  nor  gospel ;  every  ruffiaa,  and 
there  were  lufuiy,  did  what  Bcemed  good  to  him  ;  an«i  in  1831, 
this  New  Zejilaud  vLlIage  poii  was  the  veritable  **  Alsatia  ^'  of 
the  Pacific,  dashed  with  a  convict  Wapping.  This  lawloee 
eoh.iiiiBation  of  the  country,  too,  wjts  spreading,  and  many  of  the 
little  whaling  stations  in  Cook's  and  Foveaux  Straits,  and  on  the 
east  coast,  were  little  other  that  budding  Kororai'ekas,  promisiiig 
a  full  bloom. 

The  Missionaries,  utterly  powerless  to  turn  or  stem  this  flood 
of  vice  imd  violence  which  had  flowed  into  Koroiureka  aud 
which  kwlo  fdr  to  desolate  the  entire  country,  induced,  in 
1832,  various  chiefs  of  the  neighbourhood  to  petition  the  British 
Government  for  some  protection  and  repressive  aid. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  New  Zealand  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
liad  Ijeen  a  recognised  dependency^  of  the  Crown  where  th^ 
Crown  had  exercised  acts  of  sovereignty ;  recollecting  tliat  a 
large  amoimt  of  British  property  was  at  stake,  the  whale  fishery 
increasing^  and  ships  of  various  nations  consb\ntly  visiting  the 
p€*rt8 ;  rccollijcting  that  the  Ccdttnial  Office  professed  vast  sym- 
pathy  for  the  natives  and  must  have  seen  that  if  Kororareka 

•  The  nwjn  oc^amonally  empowertNi  by  the  New  Btiuth  Walea  govGrnofi 
U}  put  .I.P.  U)  Uicir  immt'8  in  Now  Zeuliititl  wtTu,  for  tha  inoal  pitrt,  rtuld 
miuuttrr*  oi  petty  tnulers  tUeiuatilvin  ;  intTf  luagihttrml  D<iglM  irys,  witli« 
out  a  I  o'>~t  l.l.  i..  +^x»;culeii  wirntnt;  and  who,  for  all  purpusc^feuruufoffing 
low  uxil  :lit  aa  well  huve  written  thiinselvLti  P.P,  aa  J.l\    ludcvd 

J.P.  iu  >  lad  WJta  gcnemlly  raid  J\n\^e  uf  Piga. 
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were  not  reduced  to  order  fifty  Kororarekas  might  grow  up  to 
exterminate  the  natiyes  with  powder,  fire-water,  and  disease,  and 
to  convert  New  Zealand  into  the  semi-piratical  pest  of  the 
Pacific — bearing  all  this  in  mind,  the  answer  which  the  Colonial 
Office  made  to  this  appeal  affords  an  amusing  instance  of  that 
crass  and  ludicrous  stupidity  which  this  department  of  State  had 
eyor  been  remarkable  for  exhibiting. 

All  that  Now  Zealand  wanted  at  this  epoch  was  a  sloop  of 
war  for  Eororareka,  with  a  good  magisterial  commander  (some 
Selfc  or  Yardley  with  epaulettes),  and  a  hundred  marines,  with 
a  brig  tender  to  look  round  monthly  among  the  coast  whaling 
stations.  Such  a  force  would  have  been  at  once  a  powerful 
government  and  police,  would  have  reduced  Kororareka  to 
instant  order,  repressed  any  budding  lawlessness  in  the  little 
communities  on  the  coast,  and  scared  the  '*  convict  element " 
out  of  the  country  by  the  mere  display  of  the  cat  and  the  hand- 
cuff. All  that  the  Colonial  Office  sent,  was  a  pleasant  gentle- 
man named  Busby,  who  arrived  in  May,  1833,  and  who  was 
to  enforce  the  discontinuance  of  murder  rape  rapine  man- 
slaughter and  the  like  pursuits  of  Eororareka  by  residing 
there  and  calling  himself  Consul — Consul  accredited  to  the 
Missionaries  !* 

Happily,  poor  Mr.  Busby's  life  was  Twt  taken  by  the  marine 
desperadoes  and  turbulent  outcasts  to  whom  the  Colonial  Office 
had  offered  his  throat.  Indeed,  his  office  and  appointment 
seem  to  have  provoked  the  felon  humour.  He  became  a  public 
joke.  The  very  natives  whom  he  came  to  save  likened  him  to 
**  a  man  of  war  without  guns ;"  and  Kororareka,  with  its  paper 
consul,  remained  exactly  what  Eororareka  had  been  without 
him.! 

•  Britiiih  governors  of  New  South  Wales  had  made  magistrates  in  New 
Zealand  up  to  1825,  if  not  up  to  1830  ;  and  this  appointment  of  Mr.  Biisl)y 
as  "consul  "  was  tlio  first  official  act  by  which  the  Colmiial  Oflice,  stulti- 
fying its  past  proceedings,  dischiimed  the  British  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  which  had  been  acted  on  in  virtue  of  Cook's  discovery  and 
surveys. 

t  Indeed,  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  at  this 
period,  to  give  him  an  instance  of  that  love  of  trade  which  has  ever  dis- 
tinguished the  native  race,  and  to  show  him  that  almost  tw^enty  years  of 
missionary  teaching,  whatever  it  had  done  to  convert,  had  not  done  much 
to  ehri9tianixe  the  natives,  he  should  understand  that  in  1832  it  became 
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Oup  qiiasi^oiiBiil'fi  office  thus  proving  im  idle  siBecare 
ttimed  hiB  attention  to  diploumcj.  Though  New  Zealand 
beou  a  recogniRcd  dependency  of  the  British  CroT^ii  for  nt 
half  a  century,  it  sccmod  to  Mr.  Biisby,  and  to  certain  Chi 
MiRHionary  gentlcmicn  and  Scripture  readers  with  whuni  he  had 
allied  himself^  that  the  sorereignty  of  New  Zealand  was  a 
in  the  British  CrovNTi  which  the  Coloniul  Office  did  not  cai 
keep.  In  allianco,  therefore,  with  the  Missionaries  ho  brui 
ahont  what,  Ixetween  tlierUj  thoj  Btyled  Bometimes  "  The  C< 
federacy  of  tho  thirteen  northern  chiefs ;"  eometimea  the 
federacy  of  the  *'  United  Tribes  of  New  Zealand ;"  and 
coolly  asked  the  Colonial  Office  to  abandon  all  British  cl 
Now  Zealand  and  to  recognise  such  **  Cunfedoracy  "  a«  the 
reign  power  of  tho  8tAto.  It  was  ahuut  this  time  that 
Colonial  Office,  seized  with  what  has  been  termed  itH  *'  pi« 
fit,"  commenced  that  anti-emigration  alHance  with  Miseionafy^ 
Bocieties,  Aborigines-protection  soeietiea^  and  Exeter  Hall, 
which  it  maintained  for  so  many  years,  and  which  proved  so 
disastrous  to  both  races  in  New  Zealand,  Indc'eti,  from  1830 
up  to  1845,  the  Cohinial  Office  received  its  inspinitionfi  from 
these  bodies,  and  its  truo  dosignative  style  and  title  during 
thifi  period  should  have  been  the  Colonial  (Mifisionary)  Office, 

Seeing  that  Now  Zealand  was  a  country  as  largo  na  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  inhabited  by  numerous  distinct  indo- 
pondeut  and  for  the  most  part  hostile  tribes,  this  Missionary 
confederacy  of  a  few  chiefs  in  one  comer  of  the  North  I^hind 
no  more  represented  New  Zealand,  or  the  Bf)vereignty  of  New 
Zealand,  than  a  ctmfederacy  of  the  people  of  Com  wall  would 
have  represented  Great  Britain.  But  a  missionary  body  having 
prayed  our  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office  to  abandon  New  Zea- 
land to  this  misRionary  "  Confederacy  of  thirteen  Chiefs,"  the 
Colonial  (Missionary)   Office  at  once  complied;    and,  acting 


iiT  to  pnjliibit  the  exportation  from  X<jw  Zealand  of 
hmnfta  heiwl;* "  — cvuJeneo    hnving  nudiwl  the  Colonirtl  Offii 
iiativtis  froqitontly  mtmlert't!  tlidr  oountryrnen  in  onler  to  icot  t 
to  cure  atjd  prt-MTVo  iis  an  urtiel<3  of  baritr  with  the  Sydni\v  ir- 
of  these  hmda  wiw  fonnerly  to  bo  9^n  ut  the  Polytecbiiie.'Rti^. 
It  was  if*  rMlinimbly  prepared  that  it  was  pentTftlly  pa«»ed  by  hm  n  pn    .  i» 
WAX'Work.      But  it  WM  far  more   life-like  than  ttiiylhijig  lU   Afuaaiui 
Titss(Ui<l'i);  tuid  was  a  genuino  New  Zealand  heatl*  oured  pmbubly  thirty 
yeura  ago,  imd  i^uito  u  prytly  object  to  look  at 


^^^ 
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through  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  its  goyemor  in  South  Wales,  eyen 
sent  Her  Majesty's  ship  Alligator  to  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1835 
to  endow  such  Confederacy  with  a  flag  and  to  salute  such  flag  as 
the  national  emblem. 

Thus,  New  Zealand  became  a  Kingdom ;  or,  rather,  a  "  No- 
man's-Land."  Convict  colonists  and  the  sweepings  of  Sydney 
had  colonised  Eororareka;  a  dozen  little  communities  were 
growing  up  to  the  south  on  the  model  of  Eororareka ;  in  the 
north  tiiere  were  the  Sovereign  Chie&,  so  sovereign  that  had 
one  of  them  ventured  fifty  miles  from  his  village  he  would  at 
once  have  been  eaten  by  some  repudiating  subject ;  and  in  the 
north  there  was  Mr.  Consul  Busby  and  his  missionary  court — 
and  New  Zealand  was  now  prepared  to  become  the  splendid 
prize  of  any  power  which  wanted  a  colony,  or  of  any  adventurer 
who  needed  a  country  and  would  found  a  throne.* 

What  was  the  real  motive  of  the  Missionaries  in  setting  up 
this  curious  "confederacy,"  is  impossible  to  say — but  the 
position  in  which  they  had  by  this  time  placed  themselves,  and 
their  subsequent  proceedings,  have  enabled  the  world  to  guess. 
It  appears  that  the  Church  Missionary  gentlemen,  who  now 
numbered  some  thirty  members,  had  come  to  like  New  Zealand. 
Eororareka  was  a  black  spot,  certainly — but  Eororareka  was  not 
New  Zealand.  The  natives  were  stUl  addicted  to  cannibalism 
and  to  preserving  each  other's  heads, — but  the  natives  were 
missionary  Christians,  attentive  in  chapel  and  not  bad  workmen 
in  the  glebe.  The  climate  was  delightful,  the  soil  rich,  native 
labour  cheap,  Sydney  a  cash  market  Their  lines  had  faUen  in 
pleasant  places.  Liberal  of  their  Society's  converting  blankets 
and  tobacco,  they  had  abeady  acquired  from  their  "  Thirteen 
confederated  Chiefs  "  some  htdf  million  acres  of  land — 12,000 
acres  as  a  little  preliminary  foimdation  for  the  Society,  the 
Shepherd,  at  home,  and  the  remainder  for  themselves.  One 
gentleman  of  the  fraternity  had  a  loaf  of  11,000  acres ;  another 
a  fish  of  50,000  acres ;    another  a  slice  of  40,000  acres ;  their 

*  The  loose  hold  which  the  Colonial  Office  hod  kept  on  New  Zealand, 
this  appointment  of  **  Consul,"  or  "  Besident,"  and  this  repudiation  of 
sovereij^nty,  did  in  fact  tempt  a  very  worthy  and  amoaing  French  gentle- 
roan,  Mons.  the  Baron  de  Thierry,  to  inTado  New  Zealand  in  a  friendly 
manner  and  proclaim  himself  King. 
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able  ftlly,  Mr.  0*>naul  Bushy,  50,000  acros.*  If  the  Colonial 
(Missionary)  Office  couUl  oiilj  ha  brought  to  recognise  this 
snug  littlo  *'  Ounfedemcy  "  of  thiji;een  converted  (hmd-ondoT^ing) 
Chitjfj*  as  tho  sovereign  power  of  the  comitrj,  to  take  it  under 
I»roteetion  and  oecaHlonally  s^jnd  a  fi-igatc  to  mouaco  Korororeka 
and  hang  up  two  or  throe  of  the  Confederacy's  wkite  desperadoes 
as  a  warning  to  tho  rest,  if  the  Colonial  Offieu  could  only  be 
brought  to  do  tliis,  what  might  not  the  missionary  uiinisters 
and  advisers  of  the  "  Cunfederaey,"  and  all  their  kith  and  kin, 
do  and  become  in  New  Zeohind  ?  New  Zealand  might  bocome  a 
noble  field  for  missionary  cntei-priee,  the  exclusive  puradiBe  of 
the  Saints,  tho  Canaan  of  every  pious  bankrupt  armed  with  pass- 
port from  Mr,  Dundersun  Coatee  and  Exeter  llall.  Gi 
storokoopers  might  he  weeded  out  of  Kororareka,  and  the 
of  trade,  key  to  native  obedience,  placed  in  the  liands  of 
teachers  of  Sunday-schools ;  and  thus  Exeter  Hall  might  > 
to  boast  a  model  colony  where  a  Missionoeracy  gave  both 
law  and  the  gospel,  and  waxed  fat  in  the  process ;  and  wl 
the  heathen,  true  labourer  in  the  Held,  could  be  pointed  to 
supplying  both  converts  for  the  next  world,  and  exports  for  this. 
But 

*'  Tho  beet-laid  schemeB  a'  mice  an'  men 
Gaug  aft  a-gley  " — 

an  event  was  at  band  destined  to  shatter  all  hopes  of  **tapl 
New  Zealand  for  a  missionary  preserve. 

In  18^7,  an  association  of  gentlemen,  including  among 
mcmboi's  the  late  Lord  Durham  and  others  who  bad  l>e€n 
nected  with  the  company  of  1825,  was  formed  in  London 
the  purpose  of  colonising  a  portion  of  New  Zealand  with 
grants  fi*ora  the  mother  country.     This  association  submit 
its  plans  to  the  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office  and  duly  box 

•  OoncurreTitly   witli  ilwac  Utile   hansactions,  mir  missluiifiry 
grew  alorint>d  k'j3t  uudcrujuilous  EuropeauB   shuukl   buy   np   lluv 
country  mid  reduce  tlie  nutivf !^  to  b+^gj^'ary.    Tu  prevent  wliirl       " 
the  Rev.  Henry  Williams,  in  Deot^mber,  1835,  ftkrwaided  "o 
of  laud  bolonifiiij;  to  natives  "  to  tlit  govt  ruor  of  New  8outl»  W  ■ ,. 
tLo  BecrctuiT  of  tlie  Chiircii  Misciioiuiry  !St»cit;ty.  pmyiiig  tliat  tbe  i 
iiricfe  sbould  bo  uppoinlt'd  trustees  for  lands  wldeli  the  New  jfiiii! 
wisihcd  tbein  to  preserve,  to  iwe  the  ruvcrond  geutleniau'ss  own 
•'  from  the  intrigues  of  daiigning  men.'* 
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the  favour  of  the  Crown — hut  the  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office 
had  just  committed  itself  to  the  "  Confederacy  of  the  tiiirteen 
Chiefs"  and  the  missionary  scheme.  Lord  Durham  and  his 
worldly  confederates  formed  a  rival  body  which  might  throw 
New  Zealand  open  to  tens  of  thousands  of  British  emigrants, 
which  might  break  up  narrow  monopolies,  which  might  pull 
down  the  missionary  dynasty  and  debauch  the  natives.  Such  a 
body  could  but  become  instantly  obnoxious  to  the  Colonial 
(Missionary)  Office,  and  after  many  fruitless  attempts  to  enlist 
this  department  in  their  fiEkvour  Lord  Durham  and  his  associates 
were  driven  to  act  independently  of  it. 

New  Zealand,  thanks  to  Mr.  Busby  and  the  missionaries,  had 
been  formally  recognised  as  an  independent  sovereign  State 
when  His  Majesty's  ship  Alligator  had  carried  over  and  saluted 
her  national  flag  in  1835.  Sydney  traders  and  adventurers, 
missionaries  and  missionary  traders,  had  procured  lands  from 
the  natives  and  commenced  a  lawless  colonisation  in  the  north — 
an  association  of  British  noblemen  and  gentlemen  had  surely  as 
good  a  right  to  purchase  lands  of  the  natives  and  commence 
regular  colonisation  in  the  south. 

In  1839,  therefore,  the  Association  despatched  its  pioneer 
expedition  to  Now  Zealand  under  the  late  lamented  Colonel  Wake- 
field. Ho  succeeded  in  acquiring  large  cessions  of  waste  land 
from  the  Cook's  Straits  natives,  who  were  delighted  at  the  idea 
that  the  lucrative  trade  which  had  long  been  confined  to  the  hostile 
tribes  in  the  north  was  now  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  south,  and  by 
the  end  of  1839  the  Association's  first  settlement  was  success- 
fully planted  at  Wellington. 

British  colonisation  having  thus  been  commenced  at  Welling- 
ton despite  the  Colonial  (Missionary)  Office  it  appears  to  havo 
struck  this  baffled  institution  that  in  surrendering  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  islands  to  Mr.  Busby's  "Thirteen  confederate 
Chiefs  "  it  had  cast  away  a  weapon  which  would  have  proved 
singularly  usofid  in  the  work  of  stopping  the  new  movement  and 
of  uprooting  Wellington.  And  as  it  was  now  also  discovered 
that  France,  utterly  regardless  of  the  thirteen  sovereign  natives, 
was  actually  planning  an  expedition  to  seize  New  Zealand  for  a 
penal  colony ;  as  Lord  Palmerston,  too,  at  the  Foreign  Office, 
who  seems  to  have  had  a  slight  contempt  for  missionary  diplo- 


TBE  WAITANGI  TREAXr. 


jDMcj,  W&8  asking  certiun  awkward  questions  as  to  Mr.  Busl)^! 
fcAt  and  this  French  result  uf  it,  the  Colonial  (Misstunaiy) 
Office  now  doteTmincd  to  try  and  get  hark  that  which  it  had  jmA 
got  rid  of,  and  despatched  a  second  ^^ Consul"  in  the  person  of 
Captain  Hohson,  H.N.  to  procure  from  tho  natiyeg  the  fiirmal 
cession  of  the  sovereignty  uf  the  country — with  a  contingest 
commission  as  Governor  in  his  pocket  in  case  he  succeeded. 

Captain  Hobson,  accredited  by  the  Colonial  (Missioittiy) 
Office  to  its  old  allies,  Mr.  Busby,  the  missionary  landowncn^ 
and  their  confederates  the  *'Tliirteen  sovereign  Chiefs^"  ei- 
poricnced  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  mission*  A  tz«i^ 
called  the  **  Treaty  of  Waitangi,"  drawn  up  by  tho  missioiuuy 
brotherhood,  was  signed  by  various  "  sovereign  natives,"*  under 
which,  in  confederation  of  being  guaranteed  their  "  possessioiis,'* 
for  these  might  some  day  come  URcful  for  tho  missionary  interest, 
various  very  independent  natives  transferred  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country  to  Queen  Victoria^  and  with  great  alacrity  declared 
themsolvL'8»  and  their  host  of  absent  friends  aiid  enemies,  British 
HnbjectB  and  black  John  Bulls.  This  precious  document,  this 
*' Treaty  of  Waitangi/*  this  grave  State  Paper,  this  blanket 
bought-missionary  Magna  Charta,  was  signed  by  about 
natives  in  a  thousiind,  and  was  imderstood  by  about  five  in 
tliousand ;  and  if  the  people  of  Putney  were  to  give  Enghmd 
the  Pope,  they  would  exhibit  about  the  same  amoimt  of  inipQ- 
donce,  would  urrogate  powers,  about  as  preposterous^  as  did  this 
hiuidfnl  of  Treaty-t^igncrs  when  by  mark  of  pen  they  made  over 
what  they  were  told  was  the  "  sovereignty  "  of  their  country  to 
tho  Qiioon.  Brit  the  ethics  of  our  missionary  landowners  and 
their  confederates  who  planned  this  TrcMity  must  not  lie  too 
closely  scanned.  Perhaps  they  did  evil  that  good  nught  come : 
the  Treaty  was  their  lease  of  power,  and  they  would  use  this 
power  not  only  in  getting  more  land,  but  in  making  more  converts. 
So  poor  Captain  Hobson  pocketed  the  dociunout  and  pulled 
out  his  commission,  took  Auckland  for  his  cai)ital,  and  hoisted 
tho  British  flag;  and  thue  in  1840,  just  seventy  years  after 
Captain  Cook  had  gone  through  a  like  ceremony  short  of  the 


^  A  blanket  wita  mmctimca  given  for  a  eigQature,  and  it  was  not  e 
driy  lliiit  II  ntfjjertHl  wivugrt %  "  aovereiga  nativo '  as  ho  might  be,  c«mld  " 
Uaitki.^t  fof  Ditiidng  Lis  mark. 
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**  Blanket  Trd»ty,"  Now  Zookiid  again  becmne  a  poBaeesioii  of 
Great  Britain^  and  this  timo  a  »el  pearl  in  tlie  British  crown.* 

Meanwhile  the  aDiiirs  nf  the  Asfiociation  had  udvonced ;  the 
hunkcra  and  merchants  of  London  had  urged  tlie  Govei*nnicnt  in 
it*4  fttvittir.  Lord  John  Kusscll  was  now  in  power;  and  Lord 
i  John  seems  to  have  viewed  thcj  Association  &£  a  body  which 
^^Biight  bo  made  nationally  useful  in  promoting  a  wholesome 
^^■migration  fiotu  the  mother  country,  and  in  turning  to  account 
^H|ic  barren  wihls  onel  wa«te8  of  the  noble  colony  the  empire  had 
^^Bfiw  acquired.  The  Association  received  a  royal  charter  of 
^^Pficrirponitlon,  became  u  joint-Btock  body  with  a  capital  of 
*  ^300*000/,  imder  the  name  of  the  New  Zealand  Company ;  and 
in  consideration  of  its  surrendering  to  the  Crown  every  pircton- 
Bion  of  right  or  title  to  all  lands  acquired  under  Colonel  Wake- 
field's ncgotiatioDH  with  tho  nutivos  the  Crovm  agreed  tn  malvu 
over  to  it  700,000  acres  of  such  hmd&  for  the  purpoBcs  of 
colonisation* 

Thus  cou£tituted  and  encouraged  in  a  moment  of  official  sun- 
shinet  the  New  Zealand  Company  prosecuted  their  enterprisfj 
kMith  extmordinary  vigour  and  succcbs.     Before  the  ink  wajs  well 


twit  N'ow  Zontand  to  the  French  through  this  nni«s»oimry 

jUf<  "  thnt  C'iipttiii  Hobs*itj  had  but  just  arrived  at  t)io  Buy 

u<  li  u  FrL'Uoh  corv*?tte  ciime  in  to  take  powsi'^siou,     Fujitliug 

fla;^  pliiiiNil    in   tlic   North    li^larid,  tho  French  comniiiiidcr 

to  try  for  the  South,  and  hoist  the  trirxjlour  ut  AIchtuu.     His 

'  ver  vnii  betrayed;    wh*  n  *4nv*'Ttior  Hohsori — -wlio   whotiVtr 

I  von  his  fftults  ua  it  civd  admiliibli-utor  wna  an  nbk*  and  quick- 

1  umvmI  ofTiccr — hiirricd  iS'  tho  Krigli»h  sloop  to  Akuroa,     The  aluop 

d  tlr>t.  hut  §o  little  firxl  that  I  lia\*n  Bomc.whert}  read  tlutt  she  wu« 

'■    '    '  "  t;    ilash^nHn.     Tlie  French 

VeM,  Zeulmd  a«  a  French 

,..  -    -   -.-     ;.-,.  i    -       .  .-    i iJt-r  colony  ut  Akuruu— ua 

ii  •ettk'ment  )o  iiriti-sh  dominiona,    Akarou  reiuaineil  a 
i element  for  uianyyenri^ ;  numbering  nt  one  time  mme  200 
Uj-*,     il<.>j4l  of  them  have  «ince  removed  to  the  rising  Freaeli  eidoiiitsi 
tU»  Piiotflr  :  but  Akuroii  stiU  exhibits  pledging  tr.iee*  olita  fauruJem  in 
for  prar,  and  plum,  and  petich.     If  Fiance  hud  b(^n  u 
^   would  have  gained  a  colony  worth  u  hundred  Algerlii^^ 
.1  would  have  uiiKle  her  mistrrss  *A'  the  r'ueilie  :  ft  eol 
before  the  doors  of  Aiistruliu  that  every  vkj»%\  and  *!f'»ld 
hiiid  to  paw  almost  within  flight  of  fifty  French  New  Zml«M< 
ports  amply  lurg^o  enoutrli  for  the  reeepliuu  oi  the  JiU0< 
»g,  Marco  Polo,  uud  doxeng  of  nieter  galhwns.  afid  otft>ri 
Vrntuml  liieilities  for  tin*  building  and  tquipmcnt  of  fng.»t" 
bailie  tihipir. 
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diy  on  tlieir  charter  of  incorporation,  they  had  extei 
eettlement  of  Wellington,  plant^jd  the  settlements  of  Wanganui, 
New  Plymouth,  and  Nelson,  and  safely  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Cook's  Straitd  tive  thousand  omigrants  of  a  stamp  better  fitted  to 
eubduo  the  wOdemess,  and  rough-hew  the  foundations  of  an 
infant  state  than  any  who  had  left  the  mother  coimtry  sinc^ 
days  of  the  Cayalier  emigrants  of  Delaware  or  the  Pi] 
Fatliers  of  MassachasettR^ 

Two  elements  of  order  and  (civilisation  wore  thus  at  last 
troduced  inttj  tlie  beautiful  wilderness  where  nature  had  done 
much  and  man  st>  little  ^the  Colonial  Office  (Missions 
government  in  the  north,  the  colonising  Company  in  the  south ; 
and  the  sad  history  of  New  Zealand  for  the  next  five  years  is 
hut  the  history  of  the  successful  intrigues  of  the  former  instit 
tion  to  destroy  the  latter. 

The  Cohmial   Office  of   1840  was   a   despotic   institutit 
ruling  colonies  through  governors  and  small  officials^  it8  o1 
quioufl  tools  bowing  to  its  every  caprice,   and  tho  heading 
its   every   despatch   should   have    beun   "  Sic   vcdo,   sic  jul 
stat  pro  ratione  volimtas;'     Wo  have  seen  tlmt  in  these 
the   Colonial   Office  was   entirely  under   missionary  infli 
Its  mere  political  head  for  a  few  months  might  somctiinea 
man  like  Lord  Jolui  Rustjell^  deaf  to  the  bray  of  Exeter 
and  a  friend  to  emigi'ation.     But  the  Under-Secretary,  the 
maneut  man  who  pulled  the  strings,  was  an  all-powerful  official 
deeply  cmhtied  with  the  anti-emigration  fallacies  of  aborigine 
protection  societies,  and  a  violent  missionary  partisan. 
New  Zealand  Company  hail  snappid  red  tape  ;  had  forced  thiT 
despotic  miHSionary  institution  to  undo  a  policy  ;  to  open  Now 
Zealand  to  British  emigrants  ;  to  abandon  the  cherished  hojie  of 
making  New  Zeiiland  a  missionary  preserve*     The  New  Zi 
Company  must  receive  a  retiiliatory  lesson,  and  be  put  doT 
The  executive  instrmnents  of  the  Colonial  Office,  the  missio: 
officials  •    in  the   ctdony,   were   ready  for  tho  work.     Ind< 

*  This  tfrm  is  used  to  signify,  generally,  the  getitlemnn  who,  aa  ailviaix 
am&ieum  or  actmilly  aalury-reoeiviup  offloera,  oongtituted  the   ejceeul 
gov«?n>tiicnl*  of  Cuptains  Hohson  and  Fitiroy.     Every  mistiioiiuTy  was 
an  official,  imd  every  nfflcinl  was  not  a  miasionttry.     Bat  Uiey  nil  ecb< 
ami  typified  tlu^  ini^Bionary  poliey  of  the  Colonial  Ut!tre.  aiui  were 
defjply  imbued  with  the  "mibsiunary  fipLrit."    Thia  spirit  iiutt^iriuaaly  ri 
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these  men  had  a  strong  pecuniary  indncement  to  oppose  the 
Company.  They  were  Und  speculators — the  anriferons  stream 
of  capital  and  labour  was  beginning  to  flow  into  New  Zealand 
— hut  it  was  flowing  to  the  Company's  young  SetUemenls  in  the 
distant  south.  If  the  Company's  yonng  Settlements  could  be 
swamped,  if  the  emigration  Pactolns  could  be  diverted  to  the 
north,  missionary  lands,  Auckland  Town  lots,  might  become 
diggings  of  the  rarest  yield ! 

Here,  then,  it  would  seem  that  there  was  sufficient  of 
"animus"  and  "motive"  on  the  part  of  the  employers  and 
the  employed,  to  explain  the  cause  of  that  strange  and  &tal 
opposition  which  the  Xew  Zealand  Company  was  now  to  ex- 
perience from  the  Colonial  Office  and  its  missionary  executive. 

It  is  not  charged  on  the  Colonial  Office  and  the  missionary 
party  that  when  they  commenced  to  hunt  and  to  harry  the 
Company  they  foresaw  the  fatal  end  of  the  chase  ;  for  huntsmen 
and  quarry  alike  bit  the  dust,  and  self-preservation,  if  no  better 
motive,  would  have  induced  them  to  draw  rein  sooner.  Neither 
is  it  charged  on  them  that  in  ruining  the  Company's  enterprise, 
they  wished  to  ruin  the  Company's  emigrants.  In  fierce  pursuit 
of  the  culprit  Company,  they  trampled  down  the  Company's 
settlers  as  unconsidered  emmets.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  people 
who  put  out  the  eyes  of  their  slaves  that  nothing  might  distract 
them  when  churning  butter.  But  these  people  did  not  practise 
such  custom  because  they  hated  slaves,  but  because  they  loved 
butter — and  the  missionary  government  did  not  desolate  the 
emigrant's  little  field  because  it  hated  the  emigrant,  but  because 
it  loved  revenge  on  those  who  sent  the  emigrant. 

Every  oppression  and  tyranny  is  carried  on  under  some  cloak- 
cry,  or  mask.  Why  the  ferocious  cruelties  practised  by  the 
missionary  on  the  hapless  natives  of  Mexico  and  Peru  ? — the 

the  cooncilB  of  the  two  first  govemora.    Captain  Hobaon  bad  been  ac- 
credited to  the  missionaries:  miasionariea  framed  the  Blanket  Trtraty; 
the  original  draft  is  in  the  handwriting  of  a  missionary ;  and  Gorernof 
Fltzroy  was  far  more  a  missionary  ruler  than  even  Governor  Hobaoi 
Indeed,  Capt.  Fitzroy's  bosom  counsellor  was  a  missionary  catechist» 
gnnmaker  oy  trade,  who  had  been  turned  into  what  was  called  Protee 
of  Aborigines,  a  Mr.  Clark,  to  whom  he  onoe  paid  the  dubioos  comi 
ment  of  publicly  declaring  that  he,  Mr.  Protector  Clark,  was  wortf*' 
six  of  his  other  officers  put  together. 
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glory  of  God,  Why  BomLn's  chains  and  Btripes? 
government.  Why  negro  slavery? — a  noc^jesity.  Why 
the  eel  ?  —  ho  likeB  it.  Why  the  missionary  rain  of  tho  N< 
Zenhin J  Conipany  ?  —  the  good  of  the  natives  !  The  cry  of 
Colonial  Oifieo  and  its  miesiouary  officials  in  thoir  waA 
raining  thu  New  Zealand  Company  wtis  that  they  feared 
the  Conipauy's  ctthmiHatioii  t»f  a  portion  of  the  wilderness  would 
ruin  thu  uativoft  I  Now,  if  there  had  been  no  coloniaation  of 
auy  m»rt ;  if  New  Zealand  hud  been  a  virgin  field  imtouched 
tho  Eiiro|)oan  ;  the  natives  an  innocent  race  having  htul  no  0( 
tact  with  the  white  man  ;  there  would  have  been  less  of 
IIM8  in  this  plea.  But  even  then  it  might  have  been  urged 
truth  tliat,  if  the  real  objoct  wuh  to  civilise  and  prc^serve  a 
like  the  New  Zealanders,  such  ol>jeet  would  be  best  attained 
bringing  tho  New  Zetdanders  into  hai-monious  intercourse  wil 
an  indufitriiJ  population  of  orderly  British  emigrants — n< 
oomcra,  who  would  teach  tho  natives  the  arts  of  civilisati< 
introduce  the  plough  and  the  loom,  and  by  smooth  example 
thorn  from  the  cannibal  biirbarities  of  their  savage  life. 
New  Zealand  was  not  a  virgin  field  mitouched  by  the  whil 
^thero  was  the  Pandemonium  of  Kororareka,  there 
dozen  rising  Kororarekas.  True,  now  that  the  British 
hoisted,  tho  more  repulsive  featxu'es  of  this  hiwless  coloi 
might  disapjK^ar.  Rau])aiiihti  might  never  again  boast  of 
500  baskets  of  human  flesh.  Te  Pehi's  widow  might  noi 
again  tie  an  enemy  to  a  tree,  pierce  his  jugular,  and  drii 
his  blood ;  there  might  bo  no  more  cannibal  feasts  cooked 
ships'  coppers  ;  many  a  **  kg  "  might  fly  and  tho  blaspherooi 
debauchery  of  Kororareka  might  be  cheeked.  But  this  lawlt 
colonisation  must  always  have  remained  radically  bad,  and 
could  not  bo  stopped.  Rude  embnited  whalers  and 
puddling  traders,  and  adventurers  from  the  near  convict  coU 
of  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  were  everywhere  spi 
ing  over  the  coimtry.  These  mon  were  everywhere  Ijccomii 
the  teachers  and  trainers  of  the  natives  ;  and  Lf  the  missiouaii^ 
had  not  been  Idind  tliey  would  have  seen  that  the  nativea  wanl 
other  and  diffei-ent  trainers,  othex  and  difFcrent  models,  fin 
in  short,  whom  the  Cumi>any,  and  the  Company  alone, 
largely  and  effectually  supply. 
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The  peculiar  means  which  the  Missionary  Grovemment  hit  on 
for  working  out  its  designs  on  the  Company,  the  modus  operandi, 
was  a  very  simple  bat  very  e£fectiyo  one.  It  was  to  ansume  the 
iUegaliiy  of  the  Company's  title  to  the  waste  lands  in  Cook's  Straits 
where  they  had  planted  their  little  Settlements,  and  to  call  on  the 
Company  to  prove  their  title  good,  as  against  the  natives,  before  a 
legal  tribunal  specially  constituted  for  the  purpose.  And  the  Mis- 
sionary Government  asserted  that  it  was  morally  bound  to  set  up 
such  tribunal  by  virtue  of  the  blanket  "  Treaty  of  Waitangi." 

The  second  article  of  this  missionary  "  coup  diplomatique," 
guaranteed  to  the  natives  the  lands  estates  forests  fisheries 
and  other  properties  which  they  might  possess ;  and  Lord  John 
Husscll  describing  this  treaty  some  while  after  in  the  House 
says,  '*  it  asserts  the  rights  of  the  natives  to  the  property  of 
which  they  are  possessed"  Now  what  did  possess  mean  here  ? 
— what  was  the  true,  the  honest  construction  of  the  word  ?  Did 
not  possession  of  land  here  mean  some  beneficial  occupancy  and 
enjoyment  of  land  ?  Surely  yes.  The  New  Zeahmders  were 
not  a  hunting  people  of  nomad  tribes  roaming  over  the  country 
in  quest  of  game-food.  They  were  a  village-dwelling,  man- 
eating,  farmer-fisher  people  ;  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  cul- 
tivated patches  of  kumera  tare  and  potato,  and  on  eels  dog-fish 
and  fern-root  taken  in  the  near  vicinity  of  their  villages.  New 
Zealand  was  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  entire 
population  did  not  exceed  some  80,000.  Inmicnse  districts  of 
teeming  fertility,  literally  without  an  inhabitant,  did  not  pro- 
duce a  mouthful  of  food  for  a  single  human  being.  The  natives 
were  not  an  increasing  people — for  a  century  past  they  had  been 
a  decreasing  people.  When  they  made  their  marks  to  the 
Blanket  Treaty  there  were  some  seventy  millions  of  waste  acres 
in  the  countiy  which  they  did  not  use  and  which,  humanly 
speaking,  it  was  certain  they  never  would  use. 

Their  "possessions,"  then,  should,  I  think,  have  been  con- 
strued to  mean  all  their  villages  fortifications  fisheries   ^^'^ 
cultivations ;  together  with  a  block  of  the  best  land  ner 
Tillage  (some  10,000  acres  or  so  for  every  one  acre  the 
crop),  as  a  noble,  unalienable  estate  for  their  possible  j 
And  the  remainder  of  the  available  country  (some  three 
should  have  been  deemed  the  estate  of  the  Crown  per' 
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©quivalcnfc  for  the  law  order  and  secmity  whiclj  tlio  Orown 
would  introduce  \  and  partly  as  an  eqtiivaleait  for  that  lacralifs 
trade  which  Crown  eulunii^tion  would  create,  and  for  tlM 
immense  pecuniary  valoo  which  Crown  emigrants  aria  aol 
oiviliBation  would  in  a  few  years  confer  on  tho  lULtiTa  lU- 
mains  ^ 

Even  if  the  New  Zeahmders  had  been  one  united  people  wilk 
one    custom   of  inheritance  and  one   define<l    common   law  of 
property,  this  would  have  been  the  best,  the  most  hnmano, 
gtniction  of  the  treaty.     But  the  New  Zealonders  wore  t 
independent  hostile  tribes  who  had  waged  fer*icio«s  waw 
each   other   for  centuries ;    who   had   chaRod  each   other 
village  to  village,  now  advancing  conqnorors,  now  retniafciBg 
fugitives  ;  and  whoso   "  titles  "  to  lands,  to  ime  an  exp 
were  derived  or  lost  through    conciucat,  thniugh  ro-coiiq 
tlirough  occupancy,  through  non-f>ccnpancy,  through    slu 
through  accidental  spilling  of  blood/     Hero,  it  would   haf^ 
licen  dtjwbly  prudent  and  hnmano  to  have  interpreted  ]» 
in   the  sonflo  of  some  "present  occupancy."     For  tn 
alender  remnants  of  the  twenty  tribes  that  all  New  Zcjvlaud  w»* 
theirs  to  aell^  was  inHtantly  to  revive  among  them  the  bitter 
memory  of  those  title-giving  ferocities  which  had  all  but  fX- 
tingnished  their  race. 

But  no.     The  miaaionary  officials  gravely  asserted  that  ev«*J_ 

•  Tako  tliia  n«  nn  iiiatance  of  one  <nuBtoTi),  shy  the  "  Blood  Title." 
pAwiij^o  oeciira  in  the  work  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor. 

"The  shi  tldintf  of  blond  was  always  cimsjidered  a  most  serioua 
although  but  n.  f!n»f>  wt-n^  gh<4,  ftnd  that  t^w  of  n  person  {n  tbr 
from  ht'ili''  bt-turu  the  jig^csBor  he  Ix'C'unji'  the  Ufrjrrievod,  lind  rr^uirvMli 
utortiUM  ht.     Ah  all  I'XuuijiIc,  if  u  mmi  cuu^'ht  a  persfHi  in  *      ' 
itt«iiliM<;  th*'  fmit,  hc<  i.-ould  rlormind  eniiip<-TmMliijn  for  tli. 
ho  Ui  Mtrike  thu  offender,  uiid  fuu^e  it  sinclc  drop  of  biu-  : 
birutvlw  native  law  would  adjudge  the  kitrtdcii  prove  t*J  tiie  tit 
paynient  for  tht>  drop  c»f  blood.     And  w^re  not  Uic  owner  to  n ; 
liind  to  hjni.  tho  tribe  of  ltK<  thief  wotdd  fi.'»^l  itd<»lf  etxHrd  upon 
iti«  right  to  it.    A  gentlomuu  cnterin^c  my  hrtu^.  knockiHi  hi«i  i 
;<L  Ixiiini  and  cut  hi"    -■  '  -  o  Ihut  hloml  flowed.     Thti  luiljv.  .^ 

dqdorcd  tlio  aeoil  tid  tlmt  rurordiug  to  their  htw,  th« 

would  hovo  boiiu  i  .  Iiirn:  and  that  ft**  th»7  woro  of  id« 

would  hnTo  h*'»ni  thrtr  duty  t*>  havo  lievu  it  given  v^  to  him;  i 
(irijKt'ut  wi*i  filJVn'tf  d  Ky  IiIm  Lh.»od  bt?iug  alitMl.     In  the  same  way.  »i^ 
riuiov  HlmuhJ  Im*  du>ihe<J  on  ftlu>rt>  id  a  ptomi.  and  tho  owii*^r*« 
dunjj'.rtd,  he  tiitrt.»by  aequires  a  tifJe  to  the  spot  he  id  thrown  i*u/' 
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one  of  the  eighty  millions  of  waste  acres  in    New  Zealand  be- 
longed to  the  handful  of  natives ;  and  declared  that  as  the  New 
Zealand  Company  claimed  a  strip  of  the  waste  they  would  set 
up  a  tribunal  to  try  whether  such  claim  could  be  proved  good  at 
law  I      The  New   SiCaland   Ck>mpany's  negotiations  with  the 
natives  for  this  strip  of  the  desert  had  been  carried  on  publicly 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  all  tribes  interested 
therein.     Complying  with  the  savage's  idea  of  purchase,  the 
Company  had  made  the  natives  satisfactory  presents  for  the  land, 
and,  thus,  had  purchased  it.      But  the  solid  requital  they  made 
was  the  setting  apart  for  the  natives  an  equal-value  tenth  of  all 
such  land — an  estate  which  in  a  few  years  might  well  have  been 
woilh  a  million  sterling.     The  little  portion  of  the  wilderness 
which  the  Company  asked  for  was  not  to  be  kept  a  barren  mo- 
nopoly until  created  a  marketable  prize  by  the  enterprise  and 
industiy  of  others — it  was  for  the  busy  field  of  fruitful  coloni- 
sation ;  for  the  village,  the  school,  the  church,  the  plough,  the 
fleece.     The  Company  had  planted  four  flourishing  Settlements, 
and  to  crown  this  brilliant  commencement  of  colonisation,  "  to 
make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose,"  they  asked  for  700,000 
acres  of  the  waste.     The  five-ond-twenty  missionary  gentlemen 
had  got  nearly  as  much  for  themselves,  alone — but  the  Company 
was  a  worldly  interloper,  and  the  Missionary  officials  humor- 
ously referred  the  Company  to  the  "  little  tribunal "  they  had  sot 
up.     This  tribunal  was  called  '^  The  New  Zealand  Land  Claims 
Court."     An  able,  and  as  it  afterwards  proved  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  his  employers  a  very  independent,  lawyer,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner Spain,  was  to  preside,  hear  evidence,  and  adjudicate  on 
the  legality  of  the  Com]mny's  Cook's  Straits  purchases.     And  if 
the  reader  should  think  that  no  lawyer  of  ancient  or  mrxloi-n 
days  had  ever  a  more  hopeless  task  set  him  than  that  which  here 
feu  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Commissioner  Spain,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable that  the  reader  would  not  be  wrong.     The  Gordian  kn<.t 
which  the  learned  commissioner  had  to  unravel  was  simply  this  : 
— First,  he  had  to  define  a  New  Zealand  law  of  real  property. 
To  lay  down  for  the  New  Zealanders  what  constituted  their  te^/al 
right  to  sell  out  of  the  many  rights  they  set  up.     Whether  tlio 
right  were  derived  from  partial  occupancy  of  a  district  since  the 
Hawaiian  migration.     If  so,  whether  such  right  had  not  been 
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loflt  throngh  tbe  circnmstance  of  somo  member  of  such  occupant 
tribe  having  once  been  eaten  by  invaders  from  a  hostile  tribe. 
Wiether,  if  such  invaders  did  thus  extinguish  and  gain  a  rigH 
they  had  not  in  turn  lost  it  to  some  third  tribe  who  had  submitted 
some  of  them  to  a  similar  process.  Whether,  if  tribe  A.  had 
eaten  most  of  tribe  B.  fifty  years  ago,  tribe  A.  Iwui  or  had  not  lost 
their  right  to  such  district  because  tliey  had  never  occupied  it ; 
and  whether,  if  they  had  lost  it,  the  right  lay  with  the  remnant 
of  tribe  B.  or  with  8f»me  members  of  tribe  C.  who  had  once 
caught  eels  there.  Secondly — having  settled  the  principle  of 
inheritance  and  determined  whether  occupancy,  conquest,  ro- 
couqnost,  cannibalism,  or  slavery,  gave  the  legal  right  to  sell,  ho 
had  to  discover  in  whom  this  "  legal  right "  vested — to  ascertain 
which  of  the  half-dozen  parties  who  chimed  it,  had  it.  Thirdly 
— having  accomplished  this,  the  learned  commissioner  hod  to 
fi'ame  a  principle  of  "  adequate  payment ; "  to  lay  down  whether 
the  payment  was  to  be  goods  or  money— and  whether  101,,  100/., 
1,000/'.,  or  10,000/.  Three-fourths  of  the  witnesses  would  be 
excited  savages  giving  crmtradictory  evidence  in  an  unknown 
tongue;  and  when  tlie  learned  commissioner  had  struggled 
tlirough  the  maze  and  pronounced  judgment,  it  was  infinitely 
less  probable  that  the  pack  of  disputants  would  bow  to  his  de- 
cision, than  that  they  would  proceed  to  tomahawk  each  other 
iKjforo  his  face,  and  pnictieally  renew  in  court  those  slumbering 
ferocities  which  the  court's  inquiries  had  aroused.  Such  were 
some  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  learned  Land 
Commissioner,  and  his  temper  and  judgment  were  soon  to  bo 
tried.  We  have  scon  that  when  Colonel  Wakefield  and  the 
Company's  pioneers  appeared  in  Cook's  Straits  as  the  heralds  of 
English  ti-ade  and  intercourse  they  were  wanidy  welcomed  by 
the  natives.  The  settlements  of  Wellingtcm,  Wanganui,  New 
Plymouth,  and  Nelscm,  hjul  l)een  planted  amid  the  acchimations  of 
the  IVIaori.  The  admirable  plan  of  the  "  reserved  tenths  "  gave 
gcnoiiil  satisfaction.  The  natives  flocked  to  tlio  village-tonns 
to  barter  their  pigs  and  potatoes  for  the  usefid  novelties  of  the 
stores  ;  be(;ame  amusing  "  helps "  and  odd-job  workmen,  took 
agricultural  contract  work,  and  presented  every  indication  of 
settling  (lovm  into  a  thriving  portion  of  a  civilised  community. 
But  the  apple  of  discord  was  ripening  hard  by. 
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When  the  missionary  gentlemen  were  seeking  marks  and 
crosses  to  their  *'  Blanket  Treaty "  their  emissaries  were  sent 
round  the  country  to  procure  them,  and  to  attempt  to  interpret 
the  document  to  which  such  signatures  were  to  bo  affixed. 
These  emissaries  came  to  Wellington  and  held  long  and  semi- 
secret  interviews  with  the  natives.  Soon  after  their  departure  a 
marked  change  came  over  the  demeanour  of  the  natives.  Now, 
were  first  heard  among  them  sneering  expressions  to  the  effect 
that  the  Cook's  Straits  white  men  were  not  the  Queen's  people, 
but  "cookies."  Natives,  never  heard  of  before,  now  began  to 
come  forward  as  owners  of  lands  bought  of  others.  Natives  who 
could  not  deny  the  sale  of  land  now  murmured  that  in  their 
private  subdivision  of  the  "  utu  "  some  had  taken  the  lion's  share 
— one  faEunily  had  marched  off  with  the  silver  meant  for  two ;  A. 
wanting  a  dozen  red  blankets  had  got  six  blue  ;  C.  had  carried 
off  all  the  collar-shirts ;  D.  coming  for  tobacco,  had  been  grati- 
fied with  frying-pan  and  jews'-harp ;  B.  had  lost  his  boots. 
Natives  who  had  never  been  near  a  district  for  years  now  tra- 
velled back  and  demanded  lands  on  which  they  found  the  settler. 
The  "  Waitangi  Treaty  "  and  their  "  possessions  "  were  ever  in 
their  mouths — and  hundreds  of  them  were  now  only  waiting 
Mr.  Spain's  arrival  to  start  up  with  denials  of  the  Company's  pur- 
chases, with  revivals  of  old  claims,  and  with  every  device  which 
the  inflamed  cupidity  of  the  savage  could  suggest  as  likely  to 
serve  his  great  purpose  of  getting  more  gold  and  blankets  from 
the  white  man  who  had  plenty  in  the  bank  and  the  store,  and 
who  might  bear  considerable  squeezing  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Law. 

Mr.  Spain  soon  appeared,  accompanied  by  certain  missionary 
officials  anxious  to  see  justice  done — his  chief  interpreter,  ge- 
neral adviser,  and  the  attorney-general  for  the  natives  being  the 
son  of  the  most  active  missionary-official  in  New  Zealand. 
Under  those  auspices  and  recollecting  the  general  preparedness 
of  the  natives  to  play  their  part,  it  is  not  necessary  to  s 
the  learned  commissioner's  court  was  instantly  besieged  f 
of  defrauded  natives  vociferating  for  more  "  util ; "  vof 
ening  the  settler  with  the  tomahawk  if  more  "uta" 
instantly  accorded.     Almost  every  acre  of  land  where  ^ 
ments  of  Wellington  Wanganui  New  Plymouth 
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had  been  founded  was  now  claimed  back;  and  it  seemed 
bable  that  the  Company**  Colonists  after  expending  thoi 
in  the  work  of  colonisation  would  now  be  ¥ttrippcd  of  e' 
waste  acre   of    the   wilderness  which    tliey  had   cleared 
planted. 

It  would  be  tedious  and  repulsive  to  pursue  the  missio 
and  the  savage  through  every  harbarous  maze  and  greedy 
displayed  in  ftlr.  Spain's  court.     Indeed,  on  event  now  eco 
the  direct  fruit  of  tliis  coin*t,  so  tragic  in  its  nature,  so  pro 
^vith  disaster,  that  the  court  dtmng  the  remainder  of  it» 
cifol  existence  bcc"""  :8  a   lufsro  shadow  on  the  wall ;  and 
bo  disniisscd  here  with  the  glance  of  contempt  and  indi 
it  iirovokes, 

€)uo  of  the  districts  which  Colonel  Wakefield  had  puroh 
from  the  natives  was  the  (Nelson)  Wairau  Plains.     The 
was   Te  Rauparaha,  an  expelled  outcast  from  a  uortheru 
who  getting   together   a  Imnd   of  deRperadoes  hiwl   dosi 
various  of  the  Cook's  Straits  ti'ibes  and  plimted  himself  t>n  tl; 
lands.     His  fiJle  to  Wairan,  was  tlie  masatcre  of  the  few  W 
families  he  had  found  there.     But  he  never  occupied  the 
he  made ;  he  lived  on  the  other  ishind  at  the  missionary-sf    *  ^ 
tf  Waikanae ;  so  that  when  Colonel  Wakefield  bought  A\ 
it  did  not  contain  an  inhabitant.     When  Te  Raupamha  hejod  »if 
the  coming  Land  Court  he,  like  others,  began  to  devise  meani 
of  getting  more  payment.     He  decided  to  tlispute  the  salo  of 
Wftirau.     Th©  Nelson  surveyors  were  at  work  on  the  phun— i 
crossed  the  straits  with  an  armed  band,  burnt  down  their  h 
and  drove  them  off.     They  carried  the  news  to  Nelson. 
Queen's  magistrate  issued  a  warrant  fi>r  his  apprehension  on 
charge  of  arson ;  and  went  himself,  with  Captain  Arthur  Wake- 
field two  or  throe  other  gentlemen  and  some  spociij  con^t:^  ' 
to  execute  it.     A  collision  took  place.     Six-and-twenty 
men  wore  slain.     The  Queen's  magistrate  and  Captain  Wak*.  ijl;4 
were  murdered  in  cold  blood  after  the  alfray  was  over.     Tu  iuni* 
paraha   took  to  his  canoes  anJ  tle<l  back  to  Waikanao 
settlers  at  once  armed  to  march  on  Waikanao  and  seize  the  tm 
derer.     The  authorities  at  Wellington  imperatively  forbade 
6xiM?dition.     MiHsioiiary   officials  hinted   that   niissiiuiary  }g,w 
would  support  To  Rauparaha ;  and  as  Captain  Fitzroy,  the  neir 
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lor,  was  hourly  ex|Jccted  on  the  spot,  the  friends  of  the 
©nrden-'d  were  cjoorcod  to  wait.* 

Captain  Fitzroy,  the  miBsiouary  instniment  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Colonial  (Miasiouary)  Office,  arrived — receivcsd  the  tmasionary- 
oflicial  vereion  of  the  Waii-tta  mafisocre — proceeded  to  Woilcanike 
^begged  an  interview  with  Te  Eaupamha,  which  that  worthy 
wtM  gtjml  enough  to  grant — told  him  tliat  he  hud  done  wrong 
in  killiug  twenty-ail  eolonista  and  in  murdering  the  Queen's 
magislnite  and  a  Queen's  officer  in  cold  Hood — but  told  him 
that  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  he  (British  governor) 
would  KKjk  the  matter  over,  and  only  caution  To  Riiupamha 
(Dii»»8ioiiary  convert  and  British  subject)  never  to  do  iho  like 
ftgaio  !t 

CttplniD  Fitzroy's  neit  act  of  administrative  juKtice  Was  per- 
formed at  New  Plymouth.  Hore»  despite  much  hard  swearing 
on  the  part  of  tlie  natives  and  the  legal  aid  of  their  Attorney- 
General,  the  learned  commissioner  of  the  Land  Court  decided 
Against  the  natives,  and  awarded  the  Company  and  their  eettlera 
some  KKOOO  acres  of  land.  Govcm<ir  Fitzroy  instantly  reversed 
court's  awaril,  and  gave  Imck  the  whole  district  to  tiio 
Ivu* ;    and  after  trying  to  break  up  the  Settlement  and  move 

le  people  to  Auckland^  moved  them  into  a  patch  of  a  few  acres 

rtmd  the  village,  and  left  them  stripped  of  their  landa — a 
farther  warning  to  the  white  man,  a  further  signal  to  the  black.^ 

pioneers   would   Imvo   «ledfrve«J   well   both  of  the 
iloii  xn  if  thi*y  hwi  Imktd  np  thiMr  mtnaionary  officiulu^ 

I  i»  nil,,  iii.n,  ?*  iztd  Ti"  Uwupuriilin,  luul  Imiip:  him  ou  th«  ^ot, 

'I  AcU  alik',     Thvy  muulM.nil  liumlndH  of  Wild  Kpirit!*  rijul  emck 

■  wiis  no  hick  of  flg'htifi'^  Kriih  rs  :    and  as   Mr.  J«  rrLrnf^lwini 

FifcltiilU-iii  showft  iu  hifl  "Niw  Zialiind  AdventurtB, '  and  ns  ev«ry  oM 

',T  *yf  t!i»-<«  dfivi"  known,  huudri-dfl  of  l'»i  Rftupftnihirg  tiutive  eiifinit:^ 

■  "iiL-d  thi'm.    IftI'"  ■        '      ri  ndopJ^.d,  mitjfik'ii- 

rtinl  niitives  w«Mi  ■  a"waritinf^"  tUut 

r]  ■"■  "'  ''  '•  t'Mi.i.l,     .,„,.„  ,.,„  ,„..nlji  oiH'urrt'd. 

'  exprotrd  that  tho  |4:"Vrriior  Would 
:  Miify  with  the  uwlivo  u«ip- tjf  "bK>o<l 
Ttt  liii(»|iurTdi»i  ie  ft^)Mi(tcti  to  hnvo  siud  of  him,  nflt-r  tliis  paelOc 
m^  **  H'-  f>»oikt*ni^  U'  pnki'hft  " — Ho  h  iw^ft  ;  hti  U  tt  pumpkin. 

■  •   '    ■;  '  ■    ;    tiiuL',  that 


biiiiH  Dwy  iw  glcnucxi  ttom  iM^ 
ittcLt  iiuwt<vur,  that  baa  evory  dny  fortsed  Iv 
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ThcHC  proceedings  stopped  all  further  eiiiigratioii  from  the 
motlicr  country — every  Cook's  Straits  settler  warned  his  Mends 
from  a  Land  where  there  was  no  law,  where  life  and  propertj 
wore  insecure.  The  natives,  triumphant  from  the  murder  of 
Wairau  and  the  land  victory  their  governor  had  won  for  them  at 
Now  Plymoutli,  grew  daily  more  insolent  and  exacting;  and 
iniqucKtionably  at  this  period,  nothing  but  the  knowledge  that 
tliey  might  pn)cced  too  far,  that  they  might  so  disgust  the  white 
iiitiu  H8  to  drive  him  away  altogether  never  to  return  except  as 
ii  conqueror,  and  tlms  deprive  themselves  of  that  trade  which 
</iive  them  so  many  luxuries,  prevented  them  from  doing  thai 
Nvhich  would  have  led  to  open  collision  between  the  races  and 
probably  to  the  utter  destruction  of  every  young  Settlement  the 
(-ompttuy  had  planted.  Many  cohmists  now  abandoned  New 
Z(>aliuid ;  whilst  the  majority  stopping  all  cultivation  of  lands 
from  whicli  they  might  any  day  be  driven,  and  hoarding  the 
remnants  of  thoir  little  means,  kept  themselves  ready  to 
ro-cmi(rrato  to  Australia,  South  America,  or  some  island  of  the 
South  l^vcific  where  missionaiy  misrule  might  no  longer 
imperil  thoir  children's  lives  or  tlie  crazed  crochets  of  abori- 
gines-protection societies  make  the  Settler  the  Serf  of  the 
Savage. 

The  New  Zealand  Company,  then,  wci-o  virtually  ruined — their 
sclu  ine  of  independent  cohjiiiKation  was  a  WTcck — the  retaliatory 
I)(»licy  of  the  aggrieved  Colonial  office  had  achieved  a  victory, 
and  missionary-officials  miglit  sing  "lo  triumphe!"     But  the 

tion,  I  tliiiik  npi»licnblo  to  my  prcwnt  arjniTnent.  I  have  travellod  over  a 
country  whcro  1  found  luillionH  of  acres  of  firtit-ratc  avHilublo  land,  upon 
wiiieli  tlio  Imnmu  f(X)t  luid  bciircely  ever  trod,  showing  the  capability  of 
tin's  country  for  muinbiinin^  a  vcr}'  largo  |H>pulution  ;  and  it  does  appear 
truly  lanient'iblc  that  the  prewnt  few  inhiihitunt^  should  be  differing  on 
the  rtuhject  of  laud,  where  tliere  is  so  much  more  of  that  conunodity  avail- 
jihle  for  rvcry  purpose  than  ean  Ik;  n-quired  for  centuries  to  come.  I  am 
elcurly  of  opinion  that,  at  the  Ilutt,  Wauj^inui,  Tunmaki.and  otlier  places, 
i\\v.  nutiven,  attnietcd  by  European  settk-mentd,  and  feeling  the  advantages 
of  bartering  with  the  B«ttlers,  Iiave  come  and  cultivated  land  in  the 
ininiediiitc  nt-ighbourhocNl  of  thoH<.>  phuxs,  wltieh  they  would  not  otherwiw 
have  thought  of  taking  possession  of.  A^in,  at  Taramiki  I  found  the 
natives  little  disposed  to  abide  by  my  award,  and  offering  various  obstruc- 
tions to  tht.'  settlers,  not  lK3cause  they  wanted  tJio  land  themselves,  but 
merely  to  prevent  tlie  Europeaus  from  making  use  of  it"* 
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tiiiimph  was  short.  TLo  train  ha<l  been  cart?fully  laid,  the 
match  applied ;  a  great  oxplosiun  had  shattored  the  miemy — 
but  a  spark  had  lit  another  train,  and  now  the  engineer  was  *'  to 
hoist  witli  his  own  petard," 

Mi«8i<)nary  policy  had  insietod  that  the  handful  remnant  of 
the  New  Zotdandcra  should  claim  every  waste  aero  of  the  im- 
mctn«e  Now  Zt«iland  wildome&s  -it  had  Ret  up  the  Land  Coiirt, 
a  revival  of  slumbering  fends  and  old  ferocities  —  it  had 
winked  at  the  slaughter  of  six  and-twenty  Colonists  by  natives 
wlio  were  all  but  trespassers  on  the  spot  where  the  deed  was 
done— in  mockery  of  its  own  Land  Court  it  had  surrendered 
to  the  natives  the  gjirden  of  New  Zealand,  a  waste  Eden  where 
the  native  had  used  no  acre  tben,  and  wheit*  he  has  used  no  acre 
to  this  day.  There  was  one  speck  of  gold  in  the  dross  of 
the  Waitangi  treaty — the  agreement  of  the  natives  to  kill 
Iho  Lmd-nhark  by  selling  lands  only  to  the  Crown.  The 
natiTes  dirmanded  that  this  agrceraent  should  be  cancelled — 
Captmin  Fitxroy  assented,  and  the  Sydney  speculator  was  again 
free  to  acquire  disputed  rights  to  millions  of  disputed  acres. 
The  Colonial  Office  proposed  raising  a  small  militia  force 
among  the  hardy  pioneer  settlers  and  bttck^'oodsmen  of  tho  bush 
^missionary  officials  replied  that  such  a  measure  might  be 
difiagreeable  to  the  natives — it  was  instantly  abandoned.  Petty 
robberies,  trt^spasscs,  stoppages  of  roads,  became  daOy  occur- 
rfmofSBi  the  magistrate  could  seldom  me  a  native  culprit -and 
cm6  member  of  tho  Bench  hiul  alrca<ly  been  murdered  with 
impunity  "pour  encouragcr  Ics  autros.'' 

A  succ42SsioD  of  public  measures  of  this  nature,  the  similar 
teuor  of  all  private  intercoursi:;  between  the  Missionary  Govcm- 
mjent  and  the  aborigines,  had  given  the  latter  such  an  idea  of 
their  rights  and  privileges,  had  so  puiled  up  and  incited  them, 
that  they  had  romo  to  regard  themselves  as  the  superior  race 
ft&d  to  sneer  at  tho  white  man  as  an  emigrant  slave.  They  took 
aU  the  advHiitaj«:cs  of  trade  and  civilisatioii^ — ^but  would  part 
with  no  ru);tom  of  barbarism.  They  would  have  the  profit  of 
hiw,  but  they  woidd  be  above  the  law.  The  more  yielded  to 
them,  tho  more  they  demanded ;  and  history  affords  no  instance 
•  ''  '^n\  charactor  of  a  barbia-ous  people  bc^int'  so  vitiated 
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character  was  yitiiitod  by  the  ten  years'  coddliug  and  pel 
lie  rccoived  at  the  hands  of  his  missionary  protectors. 

It  was  a  favoiiritci  cx|)resBion  of  these  gentlemen  to  term  tbd 
New  Zeiikndor  ii  "child/'  Perlmps  ho  was;  and,  to  purstie  the 
cradle  imago,  ho  proved  a  cluld  so  long  hmnoiired  iii  every 
whim  by  fond  jmd  fatuous  pai-ents  that  be  would  now  smash  the 
mirror^  l)rain  the  cat,  and  stab  the  nurse.  Or,  to  eluuige  the 
figure,  Captain  Fitzroy  and  his  conjurors  having  raisetl  the 
native  devil  in  the  south  had  now  to  lay  him  in  the  nurth  ;  and 
were  to  cut  in  their  own  liclds,  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  seed 
they  had  sown  broiulcast  in  the  Company *8. 

Hone  Ileke,  »  tlistingaishcd  missionary  chief  of  the  Baj  of 
Islands,  had  long  driven  a  thiiving  trade  amid  the  lawless 
colonisers  of  Kororarekii  —  bartering  his  pi'gs,  potatoes,  ]»each^ 
slave-girls,  and  native  produce,  mth  whalers  and  tmders  for 
powder  gnus  blankets  knickuacks  and  tobacco.  The  hoi&ting  of 
the  British  Aug  at  Korororekflj  the  introduction  of  some  law,  the 
imposition  of  customs  duties,  had  sadly  cripjiled  tliie  thi'iving 
trade,  and  tlrivou  to  other  shores  many  of  the  tishing  freebootei^ 
who  had  long  revelled  on  the  beach.  With  the  ships, 
Heke's  income.  HLs  nuirk  to  tliis  Waitangi  Treaty  hud  cj 
him  a  British/subject — but  it  hod  created  Customs,  stopped 
pig  trotle,  and  made  beauty  a  drug,  The  Britisli  Aug- 
8ymbolij5Cil  the  CuKtoms.  He  cut  it  down.  Smitten  on  the  one 
chock,  Governor  Fitzroy  tunie4l  the  other.  By  stroke  of  pctt 
ho  abolished  Customs  throughout  New  Zealand  ;*  when  Heke, 
at  the  entreaty  of  his  spiritual  advisers,  sent  a  note  uf  apology* 
But  whalers  did  not  instantly  come  back  [  they  had  not  heard 
of  Castoms*  sudden  death.  Heke  waa  impatient ;  he  cut  the 
flag-staff  down  &  second  time.  Missionary  authuritius  remon- 
strated and  set  it  up  once  more,  this  time  as  they  tell  us, 
"sheathed  with  iron"— but  not  with  majesty.  Heke  cut  it 
down  a  third  time;    thou  burnt  down  the  tonni  and  drove  Qnb 
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*  Customs  diitiea  fornuHl  niiH>f»  titlis  <if  tlic  whole  publk*  nvi  riii*^  uf  tbe 
oolouy.  CiOVLTnor  Fit/niy  rttni<jht  to  rupltti^L' them  by  a  proprrtN-taKt  and 
by  taxefii  on  atnck  and  roonia  of  houses.  But  tlie  colouirttji  aiiid,  uml  truly* 
thai  Ihcy  had  no  property,  A  ruiiflidc-rublu  ptirliou  of  Htvii'  pr^jpr^rty  ill 
Cuokb  Straits  hud  literally  hf.t'U  dcstrnytd  by  the  p,,vi.njor's  luiHt^imiiuv 
j>oliey.  Tljtiy  pleaded,  "  no  eftiecLs/'  and  customs  dutii.s  hud  mton  to  be 
retiof  ted  to  aguia. 
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inJiftbitaDts  to  Aueklaud.  Hckc,  alnioet  an  cWcr  of  tho  church, 
u  chief,  fts  ft  mifisionftiy  antbor  tolbj  us,  **  ilistingiiisht'd  for  bis 
knowledge  of  the  Seripture*,"  actmUy  burning  flawri  his  Qaecii's 
towns  1  fihiying  and  harrying  Her  Majostj^A  whito  Btibjects! 
Well  might  the  missionary  officials  of  the  Privy  Council  ei- 
dftim,  •'  i^t  tu  hruto  !"  They  offered  100/.  far  his  head.  Hiiks 
at  once  rc'i^iwl  by  offering  1000  acres  of  hind  for  the  governor's 
head — a  high  price,  hut  Heko  wr«  alwavs  a  lihtral  eiivago. 
Soldiers  wc»ro  brought  over  from  Sydney ;  natives,  old  tribe  foca 
of  Heke  and  his  missionary  robels,  delighted  to  cntKH  t^jmaha^^ks 
viiih  him  onco  more,  were  enli^ti-'d  as  allies,  iind  war  burst  out. 
Having  Lmg  cmldled  our  convert  mo  had  now  to  tl^nish  lura. 
But  tlie  et^itc  of  things  thus   brought  about  in  New  Zeahmd 

I  now  began  to  provoke  considerable  indignation  at  home,  Thia 
non-coloniKing,  al>originf'»-protocting  policy  of  th«  Colonial 
(Missionary)  Office  had  bf€D  tried  for  many  years— trAol  u>tre  iU 
/ruih  ?  The  New  Zealand  Company  was  virtually  mined — tlie 
yonng  Settlements  it  had  phuited  were  in  process  rjf  al)and<m- 
tncntT  grtLSs  was  growing  in  the  newly -cleared  streets  and  the 
little  ticlda  w^>n  from  the  wilderness  were  being  given  up  to  tho 
'dock  and  the  tJdstlo— many  of  the  pioneer  colonists  were  ruined, 
many  had  fled  to  Australia — trade,  agriculture^  emigratinn  had 
oettfdd^the  public  revenue  of  the  young  colony  had  been  los^ 
— a  tax  on  farm  stock,  a  tax  on  rtxinis  of  houses,  the  old  Spunieh 

■^OalMda  tax  had  bc^cn  resorted  to — a  host  of  idlo  officials  wero 
cliunorous  for  unpaid  salaries — two  shilling  **  acBignats  **  had 
been  isstied— a  wholesale  murder  had  been  pftSBed  over  without 
evpti   fndicial  inqniry— nutlve  acts  of  plunder,  treBpasfi,  exaspe* 

ITtivaJo,  ha<l  l>ecn  HlinuNt  laughed  at  by  the  wretched' 
;i  rH   who   disgraced    the   htnch — the   life    and  property 

fi  ihn  white  man  were  nowhere  safe — the  law  was  a  mockery — 
■sd  the  miasionary  siwagcs,  the  converted  beathetL  for  whom  all 
thill  had  been  done  and  suffered,  for  whom  all  this  dirt  hiul 
MtCQ,  had  just  offered  a  temptiiig  rewsird  for  their 
gOTonor's  head,  and  hail  struck  the 
WfiU  Wy)me  a  merciless  and  extermii 
]^m     A  grave  |ketition  from  the  0rH3k'8  8l 
H|MUxy*s  cnlonists  was  laid  Ijcfore  Parliamc 
'     of  tbfl  House  condemned  Lonl  Stanley's 
in  iho  seflfiion  of  1845,  tho  whole  case  of 
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miBgOTenimeDt  of  New  Zealand,"  was  brouglit  before  tlie  Hotm 
of  Cuitimons  in  a  three  nights'  debfttw.  The  lametitod  l«le 
Charles  Buller  member  for  Lifikeard  stated  the  case  of  the 
Company  and  the  coloniBts,  as  against  the  Colonial  Office  tad 
the  mi&giomLry  policy^  in  a  searching  and  luminons  afgnsusiiiy 
and  was  ably  followed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Howick, 
Mr,  Aglionby,  Mr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Barkly,  Mr.  Mangles,  the  Biglit 
Honourable  Edward  Ellicu  and  Itichaitl  Lalor  ShoiL  To 
shelter  tlieir  colleague  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Ministiy 
made  it  a  Governmont  qncstion,  and  thus  defeated  Mr.  Bnllcra 
motion^ — but  only  by  a  majority  of  50  in  a  house  of  400. 

Though  however  the  Colonial  Minister  was  saved,  his  mia^ 
aionary  policy  was  doomed. 

Governor  Fitzroy  was  recalled,  Governor  Grey  from  South 
Australia  was  appointed.  Troops  and  a  wax  steamer  were  sent 
out ;  and  the  long-suiFering  colonists  were  given  to  understand 
that  miflaionary  cormeils  woiild  be  dispensed  with — that  Uiuugh 
the  treaty  of  Waitaugi  woidd  bo  respoctedj  Governor  Grey 
woidd  make  every  eflbrt  to  procure  waste  lands  and  promote 
eolitniaation ;  and  that  even-handed  justice  would  be  dealt  out 
to  both  races,  and  the  native  made  amenable  to  the  law.  Go- 
vernor Grey  arrived  in  New  Zealand  in  1845*  Mr*  Protectof 
Clark  and  the  missionary  gentlemen  who  had  played  so  distin- 
guished a  role  in  the  wrecking  of  the  colony  under  the  patroDAg^ 
of  Groveraoi's  Hobson  and  Fitzroy  now  shook  the  dust  off  thoir 
feet  and  departed  to  the  farming  of  their  fields  and  converts, 
and  from  this  "  dies  faustna  '*  Now  Zealand  began  slowly  to 
emerge  from  her  eight  years'  "  slough  of  despond," 

Governor  Grey's  first  task  was  the  due  chastisement  of  the 
raissioniiry  rebels.  Fresh  troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  of 
action,  some  vigom*  was  infused  into  the  military  operations, 
they  hivl  sliglitly  languished  under  the  generalship  of  the 
missionary  officials,  and  Heke,  besieged  in  his  last  stronghold, 
his  erie  of  lluapekapeka,  was  driven  into  the  bush,  and  compelled 
to  sue  for  peace ;  which,  under  guarantees  for  futm'O  good 
behaviour,  was  most  clemently  granted  him.* 

*  Poor  Huko*«  wan  not  a  wwrrifjr'a  end.  Ono  of  Wb  wivea,  a  virago  vtho, 
like  her  lord,  seems  to  have  bevu  a  misaionury  convert,  and  to  liuve  l>eon 
cbriateued  *'  Harriet,"  la  aitid  to  have  givon  Jiiia  a  scvoru  tlinuhmg  with  a 

'         pole,  from  which  he  never  recovered. 


GOVERNOR  OKET'S  ARRIVAL. 


Te  Banporaba  and  hia  principal  bully  or  fighting  geneml, 

mgihAtiitA,  gincc  Governor  Fitzroy*s  friendly  chut  witli  them 

the  subject  of  the  Wttirtm  massacre,  had  openly  avowed  their 
contempt  both  for  the  white  man  and  the  white  man' 8  law ;  and 
in  hopes  of  being  bought  i)S^  had  proceeded  to  disturb  the 
scttler&j  fire  on  the  troops,  and  commit  varitius  acts  of  violence, 
a  new  district  an  the  Wellington  river  llutt,  to  wliich  they 

^vc^  even  professed  to  have  any  chiim,  and  whicli  had  already 

sen  twice  bought  and  paid  for.     But  these  worthies  had  now  to 
that  aU  British  governors  were  not  mussionary  governors, 
governor  Grey^  fresh  from  Ilekes  rout,  came  to  the  spot ;  pro* 

kilned    these    murderers    rebels    to    the    Queen ;    iiroclainied 

irtial   law ;    orgwdsed   a   mixed   militaiy   force   of  Boldiere, 
jttlers,  and  friendly  natives  ;  made  prisoner  of  Te  Bauparalia  ; 

tig»  8h(jt  and  dispersed  his  baud  of  desj>eradoc8 ;  and  drove 

LUgihuoatrt  to  a  distiint  part  of  the  country, 

A  dasTtanlly  murder  of  a  white  woman  and  two  children  wavS 

>mmittcd  at  Wanganui  by  five  up-iiver  mitives,  <m  the  evening 
of  April  18,  1816.  A  friendly  tribe  pursued  and  took  them. 
The  able  officer  in  command  at  Wanganui  tried  them  by  ciiurt- 
martial  on  tlie  24th,  and  hung  them  on  tlie  26th.  The  up-rivor 
trilx?  came  down  to  demand  satisfaction.  But  after  several 
jakirmi&hcs,  in  which  more  powder  was  burnt  than  bWal  spilled, 

icir  leaiiiug  chief,  Maniakn,  was  slain,  and  they  retired  in  dis- 
ifitorc. 

Having  thus  chastised  and  educated  the  natives,  and  made 
Bmsclf  at  once  rt!spected  and  popular  among  them.  Governor 
jy  turned  his  attention  to  civil  matters.    During  his  adminie- 

ktion  thr  whole  of  the  Sf»«th  or  Miridio  Island,  and  several 

dnablc  districts  in  the  North,  were  cffectiwUy  purchased  of 
the  tribes  by  Hilessrs.  Mc  Lean,  Man  tell,  and  other  officeiu  of 
the  Cro^ni,  and  thrown  open  for  settlement.  The  natives  were 
largely  employed  in  Government  works,  road-making,  baiTack- 

ilding,  and  engineering.     Hospitals  were   erected  for  them. 

)mo    were   enrolled   as    policemen,    others    appointe^.,fi||y£0 
magfstratts.     The  payments  they  received  for  land 
quontly  made  in  instabuents  of  stock,  and  every  eiia 
Wtt8  given  them  in  the  pursuits  of  industry  and  pcaxsa^ 

m  began  slowly  to  revive.     The  Company's  sctl 
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Wellington  WangsLnui  Nev?  Plymouth  and  Nolson  wliidi 
drooped  bo   low,  now  began  to  expund   and  take   firmer 
Otago,  fomidod  by  an  otlshoot  of  tlio  Couipimy  in  1840^  «lo5 
advanced  ;    aod  Cantorbnry,  founded  by  another  ofiklioot  of 
Company  in  1848,  though  plautud  on  a  faldo  system  wltich  en- 
tailed many  early  difficulties,  nevertheless  provcsd  a  Kuoccssfiil 
effort  of  eolouisation,  whiek  drew  mueh  lU'olitiible  utttuiticm  tu 
New  Zealaiad.     By  1850  cimiideuco  was  pretty  well   re   - 
and  tijule,  agrieultiu'e,  luul  the  publie  revenue  of  the  eolen 
much  improved.     And  though    Governor  Grey  was    eomevvbai 
wedded  to  that  old  denpotie  sway  to  which  the  CoLjnial  Ofije^ 
had  long  acciigtomod  e«domcs,  ho  was  unquostionably  a  wiso  and 
able   rider,   under  whogo  judicious   policy  the   young    e<  ' 
which  had  battled  its  way  through  such  an  Iliad  of  di8;t 
shook  o&j  for  a  time  at  least,  tho  **  niissioiULry  incubus,*'   and 
eoiniuenced  a  career  of  bIow  but  solid  progresB,  which  she 
BteadUy  maintained  up  to  tho  present  day. 

The  New  Zealand  Company  to  whose  parliamentary  exerti< 
tho  downfall  of  the  Colonial  Othco  missionary  jjolicy  was  maiJ 
duo ;    the  Company  which   had   preserved   New  Zealand 
becoming  the  penal  colony  of  Fi*unce,  and  the  foiHiign  mit 
of  the  Pacific,  was  not  destined  to  share  in  the  improved 
tunes  of  tho  beautiful  Land  for  which  it  had  done  so  much, 
publie    repute    and    uflicieney  a^s  a   great  organ   of  systtuiat 
colonisation  was  fatally  damaged  by  the  *'  eight  yoare*  inseciuii 
of  life  and  property  "  which  miissiouary  ptdicy  had  iidlietod 
itfl  early  colonists.     The  emigi'ont  world  heard  that  emij 
who  had  bought  lamls  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  hnJ  oi 
lost   Ruoh  lands,  sometimes  life   and   Inmls  too.     This   was 
douth-blow  to  the  Company's  colonising  power  the  effwta 
which  no  after  expedienta  could  avert ;  and  it  would  have 
weU  if  when  it  had  won  for  its  colonists  the  great  parliauient 
victory  of  1845  it  had  closed  its  labours^  and  entrusted 
further  colonisation  of  New  ZejJaud  to  now  and  undat 
hands.     But  it  attemptwl  to  proceed ;  and,  after  enteriiu 
some  pecuniary  negotiaticms  \dth  the  Govermnent  which' 
resulted   in  sadiiling  the  colony  with  a  serious  debt,  it 
that  tho   consequences   of  early  misfortunes  wcro  too  serii 
^;  >*e  overcome,  and  in  1851  it  resigned  its  functions  to 


■■ESQ 

^J 

^^^P                  GOVERNORS  W\-NyARD  AJ*D  BliOWKE. 

^1 

^^Govemmcint,  and  mode   over   its  variooB   Settlements   to  the         ^H 

^B    In  1851  the  Austndian  gold  discovericB  took  pkee^  and  gave         ^H 
^B  marked  itnpetiis  to  triade,  agricultnro^  and  oveiy  branch  of  in-          ^H 
^^h||lry  in  New  Zealand.    In  1853  the  new  con^titutiun,  doBcril»cd          ^^M 
^^■BsafU^r.  w&s  proclninicd,  and  the  real  gftvernmoEit  of  the  colony         ^H 
^^^Kjjjtfl^  ^^  ^^*^  colonists.     And  in  1853,  Sir  Georgo  Grey,  after         ^H 
^^Fmw  useful  oarettr  of  seyeiiil  jtiOTB  in  Sonth  AustnillA  and         ^H 
^^pew  Zealand  proeeedL^d  homo  and  rccoivod  the  governorship  ol         ^H 
^^Wio  Capo  Coluuy ;  where  bo  h&^  found  an  amplo  field  for  tho         ^^M 
^B|ig|dAy  of  his  pecnliur  tact  in  tho  miuiAgcnient  of  Kavage  tribes.           ^^M 
^^kUenU^nanf^Coloncl  Wyujnrd,  commaDclfjr  of  tho  forces,  ha-         ^H 
^HBe  Gownior  pro  torn,  on  Sir  (leorgo  Grey'ti  dopartnro,  and         ^H 
^^k-onght  tho  Now  Zealand  c<)n8titnti4»n  into  practteal  operation.         ^H 
^HDoIoucI  Wyiiyiird's  rule  of  two  years  was  a  period  of  qmet         ^H 
^Mrogn.'ss;   and,  in  1855,  this  gallant   of^cor  woa  relicTod   by         ^H 
^K/oloncd  Thoinas  Gore  Blt^wnc,  tho  present  Governor,  who  has         ^H 
^Kccn  nnforttmate  enongh  to  ficc  the  peace  of  tho  colony  partially         ^H 
^HUgtiirl)ed  by  th«  "  native  outbreak  '*  at  New  Plymouth— an  out-         ^H 
^Hbreak  springing  from  a  combination  of  caiisos  in  no%nse  charge-         ^^M 
^^kilo  on  him — but  who  may  hereafter  console  himself  with  the         ^^M 
^^HAiction  that,  <luring  his  tKliuinistration^  New  Zealand  mude  a         ^^M 
^^PPbal  advance  in  wealth,  power,  and  population,  and  became  a  ^^^H 
^Hlioie  attractive  emigration  field  than  she  hml  ever  been  before.      ^^^H 

^B^ Sacb»  I  think,  is  a  correct  sketch  of  the  loading  featim^e  of        ^H 
^^■ttMMpry  of  New  Zealand,  from  Taflxnun's  discovery  down  to         ^H 
^^HI^Met^t   day.      The   remarks   on   "missionary   policy" —         ^H 
^^Bsctaied  by  no  feeling  of  rancour  against  miKftionaries,  by  no          ^^M 
^^BCltng  of  contempt  for  the  rights    of  a  savage   race— =would         ^^M 
^Kladly  hikvc  boon  suppressed  in  this  secnnd  edition  ;  for,  in         ^H 
^Hommon  with   all  colonistfl  who  have    fluffcrcd  from  the  mis-         ^H 
^^ovomment   of  New   Zealand,  I  would   now  ghwlly  bury   the         ^H 
^Hntehet,    and   forgive   and   forget   tho   many   misdoode   of  tho         ^H 
^fcpTe8entiitive&  of  Exeter  Hall.     But  there  tiro  two  rojisons  why         ^H 
^Hbo  missioujiry  intrigues  whiclj  bronght  so  much  suffering  on         ^H 

^Koth  rares  in  the  ilayfi  of  r.N.vonr       "   *     Oi  un-l  F'* "'Tmot         ^M 

^^nnt  y*o  j^lunood  c»ver  as  nura                                                           ^  ^        ^^M 
^^■Mro  roati4^in»  ai'c  thcso  :—  To                                                                      ^^M 
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plate  emigration,  and  wbo  ai-e  weighing  the  wlvantagea 
by  New  Zealand,  it  is  very  frequently  and  very  UAturally 
matter  of  surpnse  that  bq  fine  a  colony  as  New  Zealand  h  re- 
presented to  be  should  not  have  succee^led  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  colonisation,  in  drawing  to  its  shores  more  than  a 
handful  of  some  80,000  people ;  and,  as  a  neceKsary  Bcquencc^ 
doubts  and  fears  arise  that  a  country  which  ha8  l^>een  so  little 
able  to  attract  or  to  retain  pf^pulation  cannot  be  a  coimtry  so 
good  as  ifl  doscribod,  Heneo,  it  has  iKconie  necessary  siiU  to 
relate  the  history  of  the  early  and  long-continued  raisgoveni- 
mont  of  the  colony;  and  to  remind  the  render  that  neither  fine 
climate,  nor  soil,  nor  all  the  natui-al  advantages  of  New  Zealand 
quadrupled  could  bo  expected  to  attract  population  to  the  young 
colony  whilst  the  young  colony  was  staggering  under  the  disasters 
of  her  fii*st  ten  years. 

But  there  is  still  another  reason  why  the  early  doings  of  our 
political  missionaries  in  Now  Zoidand  cannot  yet  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  imd  it  is  this : — It  is  true  that  since  Captain 
Fitzroy*s  roeall  Missionary  Soeieties,  Aborigines*  rrot<.>cting 
Societies,  Exeter  Hall,  and  various  professional  and  unpro- 
fessional philiinthropists,  all  of  whom  choose  ever  to  depict 
the  Maori  as  the  poor  prayerful  black  man  hunted  to  deuth 
by  the  ^vhite,  have  been  less  hooded  in  Downing  Street ;  and 
true  that,  of  late  ycairSj  the  old  Church  Missionary  party  in 
New  Zealand  has  ttmipered  less  in  the  affairs  of  state.  But 
the  snake  is  scotched,  not  killed.  Late  events,  tho  publicJV- 
tion  of  Archdeacon  Ha«lfi eld's  intemperate  pamphlet,  the  mi 
sionary  view  of  tho  rt:bel  natives'  title  to  Waitora,  various  recent 
**  sayings  and  doings "  of  the  missionary  jvarty  show,  that  the 
old  missionary  spirit,  despite  the  sad  warning  of  tlje  past,  is 
still  alive,  and  that  the  reverend  disciples  of  Exet^^r  Hull  would 
arfain  attempt  to  ndo  New  Zealand  by  prayer-book  and  pcr- 
suiision^  a^ain  attempt  to  make  the  Settler  the  Serf  of  the 
Savage  ^ — and  the  bitter  fruits  this  missionary  government 
bore  us  in  olden  times  are  still  noticed  by  me  in  the  hojM?  that 
seeing  what  these  fruits  were  my  readers  will  join  with  mo  in 
protesting  against  any  second  trial  of  that  Datuous  policy  which 
proved  bo  fatal  in  tbe  first. 


TI1£  MI&SAMIKO  OP  KEW  ZEALAND, 


CHAPTEB  m. 


JTAME. —  POSITION.— 8IZZ.^Pffl«I0AL   FXATIJB18. — OKOLOOT, 
ETC.,  RTC. 

Naits. — It  appears  to  me  that  the  name  which  New  Zealand 

bears  is  a  very  mean  and  sorry  narao.    No  man  ever  did  lees  fjT 

ttiij  cnuniry  ho  discovered  than  the  Dutchman  Tasman  did  lor 

New  Zcalimd,     Ho  oanio,  saw,  and  left  it.     He  never  even  set 

foot  an  its  chores.     It  \»  doubtful  whether  he  waa  even  the  first 

discoverer;  and   Cook,  by  virtno  of  his  exjilorations,  surrejs, 

and  descriptions,  had  (ar  more  right  to  name  New  Zealand  than 

Tasuian,  even  if  Tasman,  and  not  the  Spaniard,  was  the  true 

di^overer.     The  name,  moreover,  which  Taaman  gave,  is  tho 

of  a  flat  little  province  of  Hollimd,  no  more  reeembling 

Ztuluiid  than  a  jelly-fish  rosembleK  the  whale. 

Two   fri'sli   names   have   been   proposed — "Zealandia,"    and 

'Bonth    Britain" — and    the    latter    migbt   well,   1   think,   be 

adopted.     In   great   natural   features — in   size,  in   climate,  in 

I'-T  position,  in  duality  of  islands,  in  prx>ximity  to  a  great 

ntnt  ♦ — New  Zealand  boars  a  strong  general  resemblaneo 

to  Great  Britain ;  and  these,  her  natural  featurtfs,  combined  with 

her  ffpleudid  harbour*,  and  navjJ  stores  of  timber,  ores,  and 


•  Kcw  Zoftland  boa  about  a  tboiuand  miles  tnjta  AtUEtmlin :  and  even 

I'  \»'  rl'Til  8ti-i4niere  which  in  a  few  years  may  be  plvivg  on  oar 
I,.    (    i,.rnnTvri»tinn  V**.'twcen   the   two  (>fJiinlH(^    will  nul    Ixj  an 
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bemp,  point  to  a  strong  probability  of  her  eventimlly  becoming 
the  homo  of  an  enteq)riising,  sea-going  people,  who,  in  another 
ctJiitiirv  or  so,  may  well  raise  her  into  the  "  Britain  of  the 
South/' 

Precedents  for  changing  the  names  of  our  eolonial  possessions 
arc  common  ;  Swan  Kiver  has  been  changed  to  West  Australia, 
Port  Phillip  to  Victoria,  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Tasmania, 
Moreton  Bay  to  Queensland.  I  think,  then,  that  there  are 
substantial  reasons  why  this  re-christening  process  might  bo 
extended  to  New  Zealand  ;  whilst,  if  we  look  to  things  esthetic, 
and  come  to  contemplate  her  Majesty's  sons  or  grandsons 
reigning  over  her  Majesty's  colonies  (a  dynastic  arrangement 
worthy  the  attention  of  Lord  John  Manners  and  statesmen  who 
study  the  picturesque),  we  must  surely  admit  that  King  of  South 
Britain  would  souud  better  at  a  St.  Jameses  congress  of  British 
sovereigns,  than  King  of  Now  Zealand — a  title  which  might 
well  iucito  waggish  maids-of-honour  to  regale  his  Majesty  with 
the  song  of  the  *'  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands." 

Unfortunate  in  her  name  as  a  country.  Now  Zealand  has  been 
equally  unfortimato  in  the  matter  of  the  naming  of  the  dwmon* 
of  ber  country.  Under  one  of  thoHC  happy  inspii^ations  which 
long  distinguished  the  *'  how-not-to-do-it  *'  policy  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  three  islands  were  oflScially  christened  New  Ulster^ 
New  Munster,  and  Now  Leinster.  The  only  reasonable  sugges- 
tion ever  offered  as  to  the  cause  of  this  queer  nomenclature  is, 
that  Captain  Kobson,  aided  by  some  patriotic  young  Irish  clc^rk 
of  the  Colonial  Office,  sought  to  create  an  antipodal  Emendd  Ide 
by  stroke  of  official  pen.  Save  that  New  Zealand  producer  a 
gloriotis  potato,  and  does  not  produce  a  snake,  New  Zealand 
bears  little  more  resemblance  to  Ireland,  to  Ireland  alone,  than 
to  Crim  Tartory  or  to  Lillipnt,  Whilst,  as  to  hor  being  the 
Irkh  emigration  field  which  these  names  would  imply,  I  regret  to 
say  that  the  "  Boys  of  the  Shamrock,"  and  their  sweet  Collet-ns 
are  seldom  seen  in  New  Zealand.  No  hmd  would  suit  them 
better;  but,  spite  of  priest  or  parson,  Poddy  still  persists  in 
being  frost-bitten  and  libta-ty-bittcu  in  the  land  of  the  "  stars 
and  strijMJs."  Happily,  however,  tliis  Colonial  Office  christening 
is  gradually  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past ;  and,  though  "  New 
Ulster,"  "  New  Monster,"  and  "  New  Lcinstcr,"  in  common  with 
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"  Eaheinomauwe,"  "  Tavai-Poenaiiunoo,'*  "  Te  Ika  ft  Maui,"  and 

tbo  like  nomenclattiral  jargon,  still  disfigure  some  of  our  maps, 
they  are  now»  happily,  bticoming  names  obsolete,  or  names  current 
only  with  the  raap-cngravcrs  of  Cockaigne,  By  the  Cc^nstitu- 
tion  Act  of  1853,  New  Zealand  was  divided  into  edx  great  pro- 
inces : ^-Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Nelson,  Canterbury, 
Otago.     Two  more^Hawke's  Bay  and  Marlborough — have 

ce  l>oen  added,  and,  as  New  Zealand  dclighti  to  stylo  herself 
the  '^  Britain  of  the  South,"  she  will,  probably,  ae  her  popula- 
tion increases,  subdivide  these  proTinces  into  Rents,  Noriolku, 
DevonsbireB,  DerbyRhirejs  Cuinberlands,  Perthshires,  Ayrshires, 
Tipperaryfi,  and  Tyronos, 

CoNFicitraATioN. — New  Zealand  consists  of  two  large  islands, 
the  North  and  the  South,  parted  by  Cook'a  Strait,  a  fine  channel 
Boiue  150  miles  in  length,  by  50  in  breadth ;  and  of  a  small 
ishiud,  called  Stewart's  Lilaud,  rather  larj^er  than  Hampshire, 
parted  from  the  main  by  Foveaus  Strait,  a  channel  some  50  miles 
in  length,  by  20  in  bi'oadth,  and  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  a  ^oup 
lying  about  400  miles  due  east  of  the  province  of  Canterbury.* 

The  group,  trending  about  north-eiist  and  south-west,  ejctends 
from  about  34^  to  48^  south  latitude,  and  from  106"  to  179'  east 
longitude.  The  length  of  the  coimtry,  from  Cape  Maria  Van 
Diemcn  to  the  South  Cape,  exceeds  1000  miles.  The  greatest 
breadth,  on  the  meridian  of  38°,  is  about  200  miles ;  whilst  the 
sweep  of  the  coast-line  embraces  full  1000  leagues. 

It  has  beun  estimated  that  New  Zeahmd  poBsesses  an  area  of 
flomo  75,0OO,00iJ  acres — about  the  same  as  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — and  a  rough  apportion- 
of  this  area  has  been  made  as  follows : — 


Waste  mountain  i-anges,  broken  forest  tracts, 
coa^t  sand-hills,  lakes  and  rivers 


'  1  One- third. 


A  L'lniK'e  lit  iUe  map  shows,  I  think,  that  this  is  the  Ixst  geosr">phiciil 
:'  Sew  ZculBiid.  As  oomtMkrcd  witli  the  two  great  Nortu  uml 
I -,  thf^  Ihtnl  tttlaud  is  of  sticn  *n«ill  t  xknt  m  to  lie  li tt^**  more  tkn u 
It  lag^u.     G»^ogTRp!>ically,  We  do  Ht>t  df : 

I  r^dand  iiud  the  OrkuL-yB  nn<l  tlie  lUc* 


and  superiority  of  poaitiou  t*>  which  it  us  u**i  i«i*l 
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nnltivftblo  forest  aiirl  "  light  bush  "  lands      .  OnMhiid. 

Ooltii^ablo  or  pu^toml  open  conntry ;  chiefly  \ 

fcni,  flfti,  or  grase-coTored  plains,  valleys,  I  One-third- 

And  dalci j 

From  the  cjqxjricnco  which  has  hmn  gained  in  the  workuBfi 
ftf  n  RiriiiH  jMirtluu  of  it,  those  50,000.000  acres  of  availahlc  wiM 
IhikI  iiuKhl  prohtfchly  bo  Te<liicetl  to  cultivation,  at  an  avongs 
C*mi  of  iihout  'J/.  |)«r  acre  ;  and  their  mean  productiTO  cap«1nldf« 
ijfj.l.r  rvrn  i\w  rudo8t  farmings  might  b«  taken  as  equal  to  th? 
prnnaiK  nt  gra/.iug  of  four  sheop^  or  to  the  growth  of  25  bu&hcU 
{     of  wh*:at  per  ticro. 

l*n«n  io?f,— Now  Zealand  ia  popularly  styled  the  antipodes  *i 
Krjgluiid  ;  hut  the  triiu  pftigiixpliical  antipodes  of  Great  Bntaiii, 
thij  Vi7i'it4iijl(i  **  TUtiina  Thulci,"  is  an  island  called  Antipodt'8, 
700  mlUm  to  tho  H^mth-mst.     The  happy  size  of  Now  Zeiilaod, 
hur  di'lUnt  iuMiilar  poRition,  naval  stores  and  harbours,  fiirtilf 
itoil,  aitd  bracn'Ti^  hrccj^  climate,  may  well  crown  her  I&liin^ 
Hni*(Ji  iff  tlio  l*iicific,  and  future  Britain  of  the  South.     Clow  ti» 
I      im  Iho  woht,  »ilio  Ijiw*  tho  busy  marts  and  markets  of  An- 
il     CUmt*.  Ui  on  the  north,  tlio  thousand  Polynesian  Islands,  ^1m 
fnj<  in  tlioir  siunmcr  sc-as,  hut  needing  only  the  magic  toocJi  *i 
Mtoam  to  ofjcm  now  worlds  to  om*  commcrco.     She  stands  on 
what  will  bu   Iho  groat  Panama  highway  from  Eutojkj  to  i^ 
i<»nlh<^rii   jfold-fiublrt.     Witliin  easy  sail  on  the    one    siM 
TismthvH  th(j  DuttOi  and   SpuiiiHh  colonies,  China  and  om- 
j      jKimismltniH ;  on  tho  othor,  Csilifornia,  Mexico,  Chili,  and  Pem. 
'      Blio  utttudH  in  tho  contro  of  the  Austral  Ocean,  midway  between 
oc^mii's  groatost  capes,  Capo  Horn   and   Good  Hope ;  and  m 
hoforo  tho  doorH  of  Australia,  tbat  every  wool  and  gold  ship  htf 
to  jHiiii*  witJitn  Might  of  her  southeni  shores.* 

•  1*hi?  lulf'ti*  <50  mik'ft  soutli  of  Stewart's  IhIuhJb  (tbe  Siiarfs^  belong 
^cotfTwphiriiUy  t«>  N<w  Zrnl(iTi»i ;  and  tljoitc   fi>rin  tho  Imnil-iniirk  "I'-'i 
»      AuMmiian  hiimi-wnnl-VimjD'lira  ooottsioniJly  sig^ht  in   nmnhiK   j' 
.       ZimitHnd.     Tb<j  n-mk-r  shonUl  undtTstiuvl  thtit  vostsets  bound  tn  *\ 

Mid  Ni-w  Zoftlmid  lift  nut  )iy  th»>  Cujk'  of  Good  Hope,  and  rHnm  1»)  C^^ 

I       Horn.     Tliiji  Ih  niuiidy  owing  to  tlui  (irevidtiice  of  Wf«ti'rly  winds,  whteh 
iini  no  iBtruri)^  loid   con>ttanr,  between  Aii^tnilin  and  CufM^TT  '        mii 

vrtiuittl  iMxdd  forne  a  jhuhhiij;*'  tbia  wi*y  to  Australia  ur  New  Z>  4 

thorn.     In  i:'>ii»ir  '"it,  a  ViNk.'!  paSML^a  Australia  tt^  gft   to  >%         .,,  ,.,..  id, 
whk'h  lli  N  VllU)  uiihh  ntnTrr  t\w  Ibim  ;  ami  of  courac,  Austmlinn  vr««ij« 
I     comma  ItuuM  trnvt*  to  stam  Ki^w  Z6i*liuut  to  e«t  to  thii  liuca*     XImmr 
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Geology. — The  formation  of  New  Zealand  appears  to  liave 
beou  volcanic.  Moimt  Egmont,  9000  fec^t  liigli,  «^d  many  of 
tlio  small  mutuits  and  conical  hills  in  the  north,  and  near  Auck- 
lund,  ure  extinct  craters.  Sulphur  Island,  Mount  Erebus,  tall 
Tuummro,  luid  ijccawonally  one  of  the  Kaikora  poaks^  are  still 
liv«  ly  enough  t*>  emokc,  and,  occHsionaUy,  to  flame ;  whilst 
volcanic  action  dinplayfl  itself  in  the  North  Ldand  in  a  chain  of 
hot^>ringH,  buhbliug  mud-pools,  and  solfatara,  extending  from 
to  Taupo  and  the  sources  of  the  Waikato. 
Shockft  of  earthquake  are  occasionally  felt,  but  are  confined 
licfly  to  the  comer  of  the  country  around  Wellington,  New  Zeiv- 
td  being  un^LfisailAble  in  climate,  soil,  size,  position,  and  other 
natural  gifti*,  tbo  mivociitc«  of  rival  emigration  fields  have  seissed 
on  hiir  little  *'  volcanic  eccentricities  "  and  gravely  bid  the  emi- 
gmnt— pause  and  remember  Lisbon  and  Pomiieii  !  Tastes, 
antipiithies,  diflFer;  but,  speaking  from  personal  experience,  I 
think  on  tli©  whole  that  I  would  mther  encounter  two  New 
Zealand  eiirthtpuikes  than  one  African  puff-adder  or  half  a 
Canadian  winter.  Still  the  shocks  at  Welliiiflp"*^«^'iw&  i* 
would  nodin  about  once  in  seven  years,  .aru 


in/j  (»tt.  New  Zrahuul  w  virlutjly  uhuut  15CM1 1 
and  in  coming  fHw/f  mmiti  150<l  rnilc^  uenf  cr,      1    i 
uttld  moke  K«w  Zt^luud  some  150U  milee  lim  < 
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find  the  ImbOity  of  the  place  to  this  septennial  vifiitation  afforda, 
I  think,  a  sufficient  roaeon  why  Nelaon  rather  thuii  Wollingt<Si 
fihould  he  luiide  the  legisliitivG  cftpital  of  tho  colony. 

"The  country  presents  a  very  simple  geological  formatios: 
the  roelcfl  entering  into  the  fonnation  of  it  being  primary,  metft* 
morphic,  volcanic,  ti-appeau,  and  sedimentary  ;  the  laet  of  a  jerj 
roeent  date.  It  is  reniarkable  that  nowhere  have  any  sedimen- 
tary rocke  of  the  BecoudaTy  period  been  diBcovered :  in  80  &r 
as  the  country  has  at  present  been  elevated  above  the  sm^uso  of 
the  sea,  the  sedinientary  rocks  which  do  eidst  carry  evidence, 
in  their  imbedded  foasilSt  of  their  tertiary  origin. 

"  At  no  very  distant  period,  geologically  speaking,  Kev 
Zealand  presonted  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  rocl^  i&Iets, 
prccipitotiB  and  barrBo,  except  in  the  ravines  and  gullies  of  the 
monntains  ;  and  tliis  ossmneil  fact  must  ever  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  fmdeavonr  to  ascertain  and  understand  oloarly  the  geological 
history  of  these  islands.  It  will  much  facilitate  this  clear  on* 
derstanding  if,  without  confining  our  view  to  the  New  Zcalund 
group  alone,  we  look  in  a  north-east  direction  through  NozfbU^ 
lilftud  to  New  Caleilonia;  both  of  which  islands  show 
distinct  geological  and  geographical  cc>nnection  wiih  the  N< 
Zealand  group,  and  present  the  same  phenomena  of  the  action 
of  olevtttory  forces.  That  there  is  at  present  a  general  elevft- 
tory  movement,  extending  from  the  Southern  Polo  over  the 
whole  southern  hemisphere,  is  now  a  well-efitabliBhed  fact.  In 
this  general  movement,  New  Zealand  midouhtcdly  partiikcs,  and 
has  moreover  her  own  special  elevatory  forces  continnally 
going  on.  The  action  of  these,  combined,  has  been  the  chief 
if  not  the  solo  caii^  of  tlie  i>resent  physical  aspect  of  the  New 
Zealand  islandB.  The  Tliroe  Kings  (a  small  group  vf  islands) 
are  at  present  separated  from  the  North  Cape  by  hut  a  narrow 
strait;  just  as  at  no  very  great  time  ago  the  primary  and 
nietamorphio  rocks,  forming  the  bold  headlands  and  njounf 
to  the  north  of  Auckland^  wore  themselves  a  group  of 
separated  by  a  strait  from  the  lofty  chain  of  rocks  of  the  aaiil^ 
character  which  strotch  from  Cape  Colville  southwai'ds  towatdft 
the  East  Capo.  This  strait  was  obliterated  and  the  island 
contiguous  from  the  North  Cape  to  Cape  Palliser  by  thft 
action  which  occnrred  where  Auckland  now  stands;. 
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und  where  from  the  number  of  volcanoes  the  elevation  must 
hAve  been  rapid.  From  tbo  wide  digporsion  of  tho  volcanic 
vents,  however,  there  has  been  no  diatnrbanc©  or  tilting  of  the 
Btrata ;  it  lies  a  soft  argillaceonB  sandstone  in  boiizontal 
stmttt.  It  is  impowible  to  gay  wbctlior  or  not  the  volcanic 
foroee  which  at  preaent  slumber  at  Sulphur  Island  and  at  Ton- 
gnriro,  were  contemponuieoius  in  their  primary  action  with 
those  to  the  north.  It  la  probable  they  were  ;  but  at  aU  events 
it  is  certain  that  they  have  coutLnned  after  tho  others  have 
become  extinct.  And  to  the  local  elevatory  force  of  the  vol- 
canic action  as  developed  at  Tongariro,  snperfldded  to  the 
ganonJ  elevatoiy  forces  already  alluded  to,  must  the  present 
aspect  of  the  province  of  Wellington,  especially  us  regards  its 
nscfulnesB  to  man,  be  ascribed. 

"  In  the  middle  and  southern  islands,  where  there  are  no 
evidences  of  any  other  than  submarine  volcanlo  action,  and  that 
of  a  very  ancient  date,  the  same  phenomena  of  elevation  present 
thL^mselves  in  a  marked  manner ;  and  in  oil  cases  rs  before  re- 
marked this  elevation  alone  has  made  the  oountry  available  to 
man. 

"  These  elevatory  forces,  where  they  have  been  slow  gradual 
bot  continuous,  have  raised  tho  precipitous  chains  of  mountains 
ifom  the  deep;  carrying  up  with  them  us  it  were  in  their 
arms,  those  extensive  plains  destined  to  become  the  sources  of 
wealth  to  a  new  colony.  In  the  same  way  also,  where  there  were 
shallow  arms  of  the  sea,  and  deep  winding  bays,  the  former  by 
tile  elevation  nf  a  few  feet  have  become  fertUe  valleys,  and  the 
latter  have  had  their  dimensions  contracted  by  tlie  narro\'ting  of 
the  gorges  at  their  extremities.  In  this  way  have  the  extensive 
plains  of  the  middle  island  been  formed,  and  that  too  at  a 
period  geologically  speaking  very  recent.  In  this  way  also 
hATO  the  circular  plaiuH  to  the  immediate  south  of  Otago  been 
^Jismed— tho  first  glance  of  them  giving  tho  idea  of  a  bay  just 
up. 
These  general  remarks  apnlv  in  smmt^tmmioJkt^afKPnnoe 
of  WelliugtuD.  Here  all  the  p 
rident.  They  are  to  be 
kfined  4  m  the  flanks  of  tho  hilltf 
whole  coaiit  northwards  to  Hawkf'^ 
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of  the  Wainirapn  Valley — wliich  is  but  An  iirm  of  tlie  9es 
emptied  by  elevation  of  the  cotmti'y  generally,  aud  go  msAt 
dn^  liiiid,  m  the  &ftme  manoer  aii  would  the  harbour  of  WtilHng- 
tou  bccomt)  a  grassy  plain  wery  an  elevation  of  but  fifty  fcH?l  to 
take  place.  In  WelUngton  Harbom*,  indeed,  tho  elevatiim  thai 
has  alreaily  taken  place  has  formed  (assisted  by  the  debris  from 
tho  uioUMtaina)  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Hutt;  where  c«cli 
successive  upheaval  can  be  recognised  at  once  by  the  consecutite 
layers  of  pnniice-Btone ;  which,  erupted  from  Tongariro  during 
tho  paroxyam,  were  floated  down  to  the  sea,  Bad  thiis  n^ached 
Cook's  Straits. 

**  It  is  no  very  great  period  of  time  since  the  sea  had  • 
passage  through  Evans'  Bay;  tho  elevation  of  tho  sand-hilld 
being  vciy  trifling  between  it  and  Lyall's  Bay.  The  e^ndeut 
proefs  which  eidst  of  this  are  strengthencnl  by  a  native  tradition 
to  the  stimo  eff'ect,  which  says  that  the  communication  w« 
within  the  memory  of  man.  But  the  most  striking  and  eon* 
vincing  proofs  of  recent,  and  in  s(»me  cases  great  elovatiou.  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fossil  concholugy  of  tho  Wellington  distnct  J 
proofs  however  by  no  means  confined  to  it  alone,  but  cqnaUj 
perceptible  in  other  parts. 

"  At  Wanganui  (in  the  clifis  to  the  northward  of  the  month 
of  the  river)  there  is  a  deposit  of  blue  clay  containing  shells 
identical  with  those  of  the  present  day.  Some  of  thorn  anr 
varieties  of  tho  species  now  existing :  there  a  few  of  different 
species,  but  in  general  they  are  identical.  At  Shjikspens's 
Cliif  four  miles  inland,  and  a  considemhlo  height  above  the 
sea,  the  same  deposit  again  occurs.  On  the  flanks  of  the  Iti» 
Hine  and  Taurarua  ranges,  fossiliferoua  rocks  again  oceans; 
somewhat  different  from  hxral  causes,  but  still  of  the  m«>«l 
recent  tertiary  period.  Again  at  the  head  of  tho  valley  of  thu 
Wairarapa,  the  same  shells  appear.  And  again  near  Cape 
PaUiser  they  have  been  found  embedded  in  hardened  blue  clijy, 
20U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  same  formation  exista 
in  the  middle  island.  At  Motunau  it  is  to  be  found  forming 
cliffti  on  tho  sea-beach.  On  the  flanks  of  Jlount  Grey  300  feet 
above  the  present  sea  level  and  ten  miles  inland  is  to  l^  found 
in  successive  layers  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  (tive  or  f^  in 

icceesion)  on  tho  banks  of  the  watercourses  neiw  the  taotia* 
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tains,  blue  clay,  hardened,  wid  then  converted  into  limestone  by 
tho  doKtruction  of  thti  shells  of  innumerable  moUn^ca  of  tbo 
MytilhiR  CWdiiua  Ostra  toid  other  families  still  abonnding  in 
tho  noighbciuring  etsas.  Here  is  a  direct  proof  of  a  contom- 
poranocmB  deposit  being  elevated  over  an  area  of  between  300 
and  400  milc»  in  length.     The  pro^nnc©  of  Wellington,  which 

^Hio8  between  39^  and  41°  30'  stjuth  latitude,  near  its  nortbern 

^Rbonndnry,  contains  the  great  vent  of  volcanic  action,  Tongariro. 

F  From  it  descends,  in  an  almost  due  south  direction^  the  Rna 
Hine  range  lying  almost  in  tho  very  centre  of  the  province  ; 
and  from  it  again  comes  off  tlie  Tanrania  range  which  strikes 
off  m«»rc  westerly  to  torminatt^  at  the  Hntt  Valley,  and  the 
Bt^mutakii  a  smaller  range  which  separates  this  from  the 
Wairurapa  Valley,  terminating  at  Baring  Head.  Beginning 
at  Tongariro,  and  regarding  these  ranges  as  tho  backbone  of 
the  province,  a  general  idea  of  its  formation  may  be  readily  ob- 
tained. Tho  sepiration  of  these  two  ntu^s  gives  the  peculiar 
character  to  the  hmdficapo  alxmt  Wellington.  The  geological 
formation  of  these  ranges  may  be  simply  stated  as  volcanic 
and  trapiK'au  vnih.  some  altered  rocks.  Those  again  which 
lie  on  their  flxinks,  and  have  been  elevated  by  a  secondary 
volcanic  action  (as  those  in  the  neighbom*hood  of  Welling- 
ton), are  mctamorphic  clay  slate,  traversed  here  and  there 
by  dykes  of  trap ;  and  this  formation  obtains  univerRally. 
The  same  formation  existe  on  tho  opposite  side  of  Cook's 
Strait.  Mctamorphic  clay  slate,  with  bands  of  quartz  per- 
mMitiug  it,  and  in  some  places  erupted  masses  of  serpentine, 
being  the  miiversal  formation^ 

'*  It  lias  btten  already  sUited  that  elevation  of  the  land  has 
taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  is  still  ^oing  on  in 
tho  neighbourhood  of  Wellington.  Thomdon  and  Te  Kny  flats 
ftre  but  elevations  of  what  was  once  tho  sea  bottom.  Pnwfs  of 
the  Banie  vnW  be  found  on  examining  the  coast  line  to  Wanganui. 
All  aloiig  the  Porinia  road  the  rock  is  yellow  cky  slate. 
Through  the  Honokini  Valley  it  is  tho  same.  In 
and  lowrT  grounds  near  Porirua  Harbour,  a  drposil 
eompoMxl  of  frugments  of  tlie  same  rock,  has  taken  1 
in  no  other  rock  or  soil  are  cky  slate,   cUy   ami 

^■JBible.     On  gaining  the  sea  beach  at  Pukirua,  a  niD| 
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of  the  Tauranm  range  strotchos  along  to  the  northward  it 
Tarionfi  but  short  distances  &010  the  nliore ;  grodnally  r^cediiig 
towards  Otaki,  Maimwatu  and  Eangitikei,  sweepiiig  roaud  t(> 
wards  tho  north  of  Wanganni,  fonuing  on  approach  to  a  sezni* 
circle  and  luaving  an  extensive  tract  of  fine  country  for  the  enter* 
prising  acttlor.  That  the  sea  once  waahod  the  foot  of  thtm 
hills  there  can  be  no  refison  to  doubt«  When  we  take  tiw 
praofe  olreadj  given  of  general  and  local  elevation  into 
we  can  easily  see  how  these  fine  tracts  of  land  have  boen 
A  small  elevation  of  tho  hilly  ridgo  which  formed  the  sei 
would  elevate  the  neighbouring  sea  bottom;  the  surge 
throw  up  with  the  westerly  vduds  a  line  of  sand-hills; 
elevation  still  continuing,  the  sea  would  still  retire  to 
form  another  ridge  of  sand-hillfi  ;  and  m  on,  while  the  eUy 
action  lasted.  And  that  in  fact  this  did  take  place  may  bo 
in  the  formatiuu  of  the  land  in  the  neighbuurhood  of  the  m< 
of  the  Eangitikci  Eiver,  where  one  land  ridge  after  auc 
succeeds  in  regular  succession  ;  but  with  this  remarkable 
that  they  are  nearly  at  rigiit  onglen  to  the  present  Bca  beach* 
This  is  to  be  acciiuiited  for  by  rc^memberiiig  that  the  hilly  iAiig9 
which  formed  the  const  line  at  Pukarua,  is  close  to  the  prosisol 
beach^  receding  and  forming  a  cnrve,  which  formed  the  head  cf 
a  deep  bight,  extending  from  Cape  Egmont  to  Pnkarua.  Tl» 
prevailing  winds  being  north-west,  this  bight  would  mod 
rapidly  fill  up  on  the  commencement  of  the  olevatory  action  il 
its  narrowest  most  southern  part ;  and  the  sea  beach  woidd 
gradually  form  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  sand  ridgei, 
they  being  dependent  on  tho  provailmg  wimls.  And  this  is 
exact  state  of  the  case  ;  for  tho  sand  ridges  which  are  so  ovic 
at  Rangitikei  as  having  once  formed  the  sea  fsce,  are  at  right 
angles  with  the  prevailing  winds,  or  at  any  rate  with  the  wind* 
which  exorcised  most  force,  viz.,  the  north-west.  To  these 
causes,  viz.,  gradual  elevation  and  the  force  of  wind  and  aeik,  ift 
due  the  fine  tract  of  land  extending  &om  Porirua  to  the  nortili* 
wurd  of  Wonganui, 

^^  On  the  eastem  ooast  from  Hawke  s  Bay,  the  same  proofi 
of  elevation  exist.  The  table  lands  and  grassy  plains  are  dl 
the  some  origin  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  tho  rockft 
pf  the  same  mineralogical  character.     It  will  be  remarked  thftt 
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tide  general  view  of  the  geologjr  of  Now  Zoalaod  adopts  tlie 
thcitry,  that  New  Zeahmd  is  but  a  part  of  a  great  continent 
viiich  haa  been  submorged ;  that  an  elevatory  movemcHt  haB 
heaa  going  on  for  eome  long  time  past,  tho  efifocts  of  wliich  are 
▼017  apparent  in  the  elevation  and  formation  of  tho  tertiary 
sedimentary  doposits  into  dry  land ;  and  that,  although  rocks 
of  ihe  **  socondaj^  epoch  "  have  not  yot  boon  found,  that  there 
is  QO  reason  to  doubt  but  that  they  may  exist  at  conBiderable 
depths,  mod  may  yet  be  found  cropping  out  near  the  sea  coafit."^ 


SuHFiCE  Chauaotbb. — New  Zealand  may  I  think  be  called  a 
**  woodoti-highland  "  country,  displaying  some  half  dozen  noble 
plains,  many  a  hill  and  mountain  range,  and  thousands  of  brook* 
wat<;red  valleys,  delhi,  and  dales.  But  New  Zealand  differs 
from  a  highland  country  in  one  remarkable  feature — that  of 
nalonil  clothing.  The  common,  and  iK-rhaps  for  tho  most  part 
tiie  correct,  idea  of  a  highland  country,  is  that  of  a  naked,  bare* 
kK^Dmg  Land  of  mountain  stream  and  lake,  where  the  soil  is 
poor,  and  the  vegetation  scant.  But  in  New  Zeahmd  the  soil 
tiioiigh  light  ia  often  rich  ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  earth,  quad- 
rupled by  the  genial  climate,  literally  prwluces  a  wilderness  of 
vegetetioa.  Sea-spray  crags,  shore-margins^  plains,  valleys, 
IlillHrideA,  mountain^teeps,  are  alike  clothed  %vith  perpetual 
▼erdore ;  and  tho  expression  "  smothered  in  vegetation,"  is  not 
a  mere  figure  of  speech  when  applied  to  Now  Zealand,  but  a 
tenn  truly  descriptive  of  the  country. 

Owing  to  the  coiist  line  of  3000  miles,  and  to  the  diyision  of 
the  coontzy  into  three  portions  by  the  fine  channels  of  Cook's 
tod  Foreanx  Straits,  New  Zealand  exhibits  a  multitude  of  bays, 
CGEteks,  coves,  estuai'ies  and  anchorages,  and  posBeeses  some  of 
&e  fineet  naval  and  commercial  harbours  in  the  workl— though 
tlK9e  are  found  rather  in  isolated  groups  than  in  equally  dis- 
penod  order  along  the  coasts. 

Numerous  wooded  ranges  of  moderate  elevation,  and  three 
tnaw-cappod  giants,  Buapehu,  Tongariro,  and  Mount  Egmont, 
7(100  and    9000   feet   high,    are   found   in   tho  North  Island; 

' "  Ko<«B  on  the  Geology  of  New  Zealand,"  by  Ghoilea  Forbta,  M.D.,  R.X*, 
WW  of  I13L  8.  •  Acberoo." 
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whilst  ft  chain  of  rugged  foi-est  ranges,  displ/iying  muunUin 
peiiks  12,000  foot  high  capj)«d  with  perpctmU  snow,  eitcjitli 
along  the  entii-e  coast  of  the  South  Isknd  from  Cape  F«row«fl 
to  Dusky  Bay. 

Ono  of  the  most  striking  natural  features  of  Now  Zealand  i* 
thu  abimdftntic  of  water,  tho  blood  of  the  earth,  and  of  witoi 
power.  Tiiiipo  is  tho  only  large  lake,*  and  New  RiTer,  Urn 
Clutba,  ThanicSj  Hukianga,  Wiingiinui,  Waikiito,  and  HaDamtl^ 
ore  perhaps  tho  only  rivers  navigalile  twenty  milee  up  for  any- 
thing larger  than  a  canoe.  But  there  ore  several  smaller  hibs; 
and  the  coimtry  from  north  tu  south  is  studded  with,  rivent 
rivulets,  brooks,  and  hiiruB  of  the  softest,  purest  water,  rnnniBg 
over  pchljly  beds,  and  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  many  ot 
our  trout  and  salmon  streams,  such  as  the  Dove,  Tamar.  Duvcrtja, 
Twcotl,  Don,  and  Doe. 

SoENKUY. — The  scenery  of  Now  Zealand  is  both  bold  axd 
beautiful — ^thtjugh  to  an  English  eye,  accustomed  to  trim  licilldi^ 
clipped  hedges,  and  to  the  smooth-rolled,  ^"wrj*/irt'f/  look  of  cvt»y 
acre  in  England,  it  would  frenuontly  appei\r  more  bold  than 
beautiful*  Indeed  many  a  district  would  strike'  tho  Norfolk 
farmer,  or  the  Cockney  sketcheTj  whose  ideal  of  beauty  was  tlw 
Holkham  turnip-field  or  the  highlands  of  Hampsteatl,  with  fiff 
more  of  amazement  than  delight.  The  scenery  we  admire  in 
England  is  often  the  costly  coat  of  art  rather  than  tho  primevtl 
dross  of  nature,  As  regai'ds  polish  of  cultivation,  the  garden's 
glories,  the  plough's  coiui  robes,  New  Zealand  is  much  in  tho 
state  that  Britain  was  when  Cajsar  landed ;  and  if  Ctemti 
Britain  could  now  be  shown  us,  many  a  bright  ohampaigD 
country  which  we  call  lx?autifal  would  vanish  and  reveal  tho 
gloomy  forest  and  the  ruggetl  waste. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  extent  of  the  country,  recollecting  that 
tho  forests  are  equally  verdant  and  leafy  tkrough  smnmcr  and 
winter,  and  that  the  bright,  breezy,  light-and-shttdvtw-castijig 
character  of  the  climate  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  lUsplay 
of  natural  beauties,  I  think  we  may  say  that  in  combinatiflii 

*  One  or  two  coosiderfihle  hut  unexplored  lakes  exists  near  the  o^tii 
of  the  yet  uiiinFinbited  mliind  cooutry,  fonning  the  uerthera  portion  of  Hit 
''^tagu  proviuco, 
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tliose  great  features  wliich  onii8titiite  the  foundation  of  fine 
sceneiy  New  Zealaud  is  unsurpassed  by  any  coxintiy  in  the 
world,  Sho  displays  noble  forcKt^,  gnow-cappod  mountaing 
sLootiDg  up  ten  thousand  feet  from  a  sea  of  gi'eeu,  tKwtji  of 
rolling  cliampiugn  country,  di-Hs^  valleys,  rivers,  and  rivultts 
innumerable,  and  three  thousand  miles  c>f  bay  and  ocean  eoast. 
Now  Zealand,  too,  with  all  these  elements  of  fine  scenery,  thia 
Block  of  raw  beauty,  is  a  fertile  cuUivable  country,  where 
plongh  and  sickle  would  singularly  enrich  and  brighteji  tlie 
londseape.  The  plough  could  not  improve  the  natural  beauty 
nf  a  coimlry  like  the  Scotch  Highlands,  for  the  Scotch  Higlilauds 
aro  not  pecuniarily  ploughahle  ;  and  the  plough  could  not  create 
the  **  beautiful "  in  a  country  like  the  Fens  of  Lincolnshire,  or  tho 
plains  of  Belgium,  But  in  a  fertile  woody  country,  more  resem- 
b1  Ing  a  comVnnation  of  SiUTey,  Perthshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Devon- 
8h  ire,  it  is  cri<lcnt  that  cultivation  could  be  practised,  and  that 
cultivation  woidd  singularly  improve  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 
Picturesque  sites,  too,  and  sheltered  nooks  for  hamlet,  tower,  and 
town,  homesteacl,  cottage,  and  eastlo,  ore  multitudinous  in  New 
Zealand  ;  and  when  cultivation  has  given  colour  to  the  landscape, 
and  contrast  to  the  tmiversal  background  of  green ;  when  the 
hills  are  more  dotted  with  sheep,  and  the  valleys  more  golden 
with  com  ;  when  the  pheasant  whirs  from  the  brake,  and  the  fox 
burshi  from  tho  cover.  New  Zealand  may  offer  a  thousand  land- 
scapo-vi(jws  which  uvon  a  Turner  might  cross  tho  seas  to  point. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 


OLtMATB. 

Fertile  soil  tmd  fmo  cHmato  are  the  two  choicest  gifts  whicli 
country  can  recuivo  from  uature.  But  the  latter  is  the  m« 
precious  gift ;  for  art,  which  con  create  a  good  soil,  canncit 
oroate  a  good  climate.  Earth,  fire,  oiid  water  we  have  subdued : 
wo  make  desert  earth  our  tiomueopia,  fire  our  menial  servant, 
ocean  our  smooth  highway — hut  climate  eludes  our  grasp  and 
bows  to  no  human  laws. 

In  old  countriiJB  like  England,  though,  art  may  certainly  lessen 
our  dependence  on  climate.  If  wo  havo  to  dine  with  a  friend  three 
counties  off — snow,  sleety  or  ruin — we  stt^p  into  a  Hying  parlour 
and  ore  borne  to  tho  feast  without  a  feather  riifiled.  If,  instead 
of  HowerSj  Spring  bring  us  bitter  east  blasts,  we  pile  up  the  firo 
and  hyhomute  in  warm  Bnuggeries  through  a  vernal  winter ;  whilst 
for  coughs,  colds,  ague,  and  bronchitis  "  M.D."  is  ever  round 
the  comer.  Li  England,  too,  half  the  people  have  no  climate  : 
they  pass  their  lives  in  shops,  offices,  mines^  miUs,  and  mann- 
£&ctories,  where  science  has  taken  hot  air,  and  eold  air,  and 
cookod-up  an  artificial  m^»titute  for  cliuiute. 

But  in  now  emigration  countries  where  we  lead  a  wholesome 
out-door  life  and  face  tho  weather  in  the  fields ;  where  instead 
of  brick  and  slate  it  may  be  weather-board  and  shingle  ;  where 
we  have  to  riy^ujh  it  more ;  and  where  tho  doctor  is  iwl  always  at 
hand  in  the  next  street,  our  dependence  on  climate  is  almost 
absolute :  and  in  making  choice  of  any  now  Laud,  "  goodness 
of  climate"  should  unquestionably  rank  as  our  first  require- 
ment— for  on  this  will  depend  our  health  imd  strength,  and  on 
the  continued  enjoyment  of  health  and  strength  will  mainly 
depend  our  happiness  and  success. 

By  good  climate,  I  mean  a  bracing,  temperate  climate.  A 
cUmate  may  be  too  fine.    Where  there  is  perpetual  sunshino 
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and  Berenity  num  degenerates  into  an  oma^ulated  idler.  Tlio 
Hindoo  i&  a  womaU}  the  Neapolitan's  "siunmum  bonum"  is 
baakmg  in  the  Biin  and  gwallowing  maccaroni ;  in  Tahiti  and 
the  PapLian  coral  isles  of  tbe  South,  tLo  soft  islanders  are 
scarce  equal  to  greater  labours  than  plucking  fruit  and  eating 
it ; — there 

'*  The  bread-fmit  ripens  while  they  lie  beneath 
Its  iltttdow  in  luxurious  iiidolenee  : 
The  ooooa  ftllfl  its  nut  witli  niilk  and  keroel, 
While  they  are  aiiUittt^ring  on  thu  uliures  and  mouutalna ; 
And  while  they  sluinbcr  from  tlK<ir  ploiiteou«  tuealtt 
In  di  Oil  forgo tf Illness  of  life  itnelf', 
The  firth  are  spawning;  in  urisutuiidtd  depths, 
The  hiidti  ore  brttiliii^  in  iidjaL'>riit  tre+  s. 
The  prame  is  ftitteniiijir  iu  delieioud  piiaturos, 
Unpl&iited  roots  are  thriving  undcrjjnitind^ 
To  i«pread  the  tablea  of  tlieir  future  buiiqUtila." 

What  I  eonceiye  to  be  a  truly  good  climate,  especially  for  the 
British  emigrant,  is  a  climate  assimilating  to,  but  Iwitter,  than  his 
own — a  climate  which,  endowing  him  with  full  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  shall  re<imre  and  call  forth  the  fruitful  exercine  of 
soch  powers,  and  thus  create  for  Iiim  the  "  mens  sana  in  cor- 
pore  sano." 

The  climate  of  New  Zeidimd  is  emjihatically  a  good  eliniato  ; 
and  if  I  had  to  give  an  idea  r>f  it  in  one  sentence,  I  idiuuld 
deacrib»  it  as  "  the  climate  of  Enghmd  with  half  the  cold  of  the 
Englislj  winter."  But  the  climate  uf  New  Zealand  has  suffered 
from  indiscriminftte  laudation.  Feminine  superktives  (uicost 
finest  loveliest  sweetest)  have  been  so  lavished  on  it  as  to  have 
obecnred  its  true  character,  and  its  real  unquestiomible  merits. 
In  the  sense  in  which  we  u«c  such  terms  as  "fine  "  '* serene*' 
cHmate  there  are  many  climates  equal  to  that  of  New  Zealand. 
Nay,  if  wo  limit  the  comparison  to  any  one  special  month  or 
eea0OU«  we  may  perhaps  find  climates  which,  piirtially,  are  even 
fiaiear.  I  have  never  experienced  any  month  in  New  Zeidaiid 
equal  in  settled  splendom*,  and  simny  serenity,  to  the  Indian 
fluaimer  of  jVmerica.  I  should  fancy  there  is  no  entire  season 
in  New  Zealand  i^qual  to  the  luxurious  softness  and  young 
brilliancy  of  an  Italian  spring ;  and  perhaps  no  whole  mouth 
equal  to  a  fine  old  English  June,  There  is  too  much  cloudy 
windy  weather  in  New  Zealand  to  entitle  us  to  say  that  it  has  a 
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Biinny,  B<:rcuc  climate ;  and  the  soathcni  cotie(t«  are  subject  to 
stornis  of  cold  rain  and  furioiiH  wand  (Soutberlj  Burstere), 
wtiich  are  probably  oqual^  in  their  way,  to  anything  in  the 
world.  A  little  more  frost,  a  littlo  less  wind  and  ruin,  woald 
mucli  improve  tho  pleasimtno&s  of  the  climate  ;  but  tnkcn  as  ti 
is  all  this  may  truly  be  said  of  it : — that  it  is  a  climate  favour- 
able alik€  to  tho  proBorvation  of  robust  health  and  to  the  im- 
provc'Ttient  of  weak  htuilth ;  a  climate  most  congenial  to  all 
pastoral  and  agrienltuml  pun^uits ;  ono  in  wliich  every  English 
domestic  animal  thriven  and  fattens;  and  one  in  which  every 
English  grain,  grass,  froit  and  flower  attains  fnll  develox^tnODt 
and  perfection,     . 

Tho  Honourtiblo  William  Swainson,  in  his  work  on  Now  Zoi^ 
land,  fiuyB  i — 

*'  Cijrnpiired  with  the  summer  of  England,  tho  summer  of  New 
Zealand  ifi  but  littlo  warmer,  though  conpiderably  longer.  NoiT 
Zealand  in  ahu>  much  milder  than  Enghvnd,  both  in  winter, 
spring,  and  autimm.  Indeed,  the  winter  weather  of  England, 
from  tho  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  Mivrch,  with  its 
parching  easterly  \vin<l«,  cold,  fog,  and  snow,  is  altogether 
known.  In  the  winter  setison,  tlie  growth  of  grass  is  stnxi 
checked  by  the  winter  cold.  Geraniums,  stockB,  wallflowt 
scarlet  verbenas,  daisicB,  Indian  may,  and  other  flowers,  bio 
throughout  tho  coldest  season  ;  and  the  ftice  of  the  cnlti^ 
countrj^  vnth  its  ever-springing  pastures  and  ever-green 
looks  as  bright  and  cheerful  (between  the  rains),  on  a  i 
winter*s  day,  as  an  English  summer  hmdscai>e. 

"  The  salubrity  of  New  Zealand  has  been  established  by 
eiperience  of  ycaxs.     For  persons  of  delicate  constitution  it 
probably  imequalled,  save  by  Majleira.     Families  have  acl 
left  Miideira  to  settle  in  New  Zealand:    one,  if  not  more, 
Hesirs.  Willis'  ships  having  called  there  to  take  on  passengc 
Compared  with  tho  climate  of  Nice,  tho  climate  of  the  north* 
province  of  New  Zealand  is  more  temperate  in  smnmer,  mi 
in  winter,  equally  mild  in  the  spi-ing,  and  a  littlo  cooler  in 
autumn.     And  it  has  this  Bilvantage  over  the  boasttrd  Contineni 
climates,  that  it  is  not  so  liable  to  tho  great  TariationR  of 
perature  common  to  them  all^  from  sudden  shifts  of  wind, 
nmy  be  lees  charming  than  the  climate  of  Italy  and  the  south 
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TmuBZKAJtruL — In  gbitdng  §i  ihe  lolkwing  diTr^t 
raftder sboold  burin  nind  Ifcst  m  ScNdli 

tbn  tBMOOS   W  WfVUKldy— <Mr  Jw^ 

t>  Jannuj,     The  imdiffimnm  fbatB  wm 
there  Is  no  aTrtmwiaT  liIL    The  1«« 
one  and  are  renewied ;  but  there  is  little  or  no 
sppearmoQ  of  the  tni  in  anj  ecMoii ;  i 
never  doomtl.     The  eonnkry  k  thnqn 
months  eoooeed  eech  o4her  in  en  nli 
it  is  eomewhii  dilBrqlt  lo  dtWde  the  jeer 
EngUniL    Some  difiacB,  honFever,  benig  ntiit— ij  far 
mltitin]  pmpaBc^  the  oki  ftaniKar  iUtimb 
Thite,  June,  Jalj,  end  Aegnit  ese  ^jled 
Ocioher,  end    Noremher,   flpring  — 
Fefarauy,  mnmfir— lUfdi,  April,  end  ]fagr« 
natrresy  hovever,  consider  Xagtmt  the  fiist 
Mn7  the  fini  winter  month:    end  their 
Bprinig,  for  the  North  Isliad  it  katft^  is  ptthipe  tte 
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New  Zealand.  Otago,  in  tlie  soutli,  would  l>e  ubont  five  tlegre«i 
cooler  ;  whilfit  iVucklniid  in  the  ucjitli,  and  Nolfioii,  h  hich  enjojf 
ft  semi-ai*tiiicial  climate,  would  be  about  four  degrees  ivmtner. 
The  btist  idea  of  tlio  tempemture  and  climate  of  a  ixamtry  i«> 
however,  best  conveyed  tn  the  common  reader  by  telline  Kim 
what  plftiita  it  viU  and  will  not  grow  tuid  ripen.  K 
produces,  in  |>erfc'etion,  every  English-grown  grain,  ^ 
and  vegetablti,  Wlieat,  potatoes,  onions,  apjdes,  plums,  penehet, 
and  their  congeners,  are  excellent  in  quality,  and  the  p 
bears  profiisely  na  a  standard.  The  vine  tlirives  in  the 
air  ni  Anekliind  and  Nelson  better  than  it  dc»08  in  tbo 
of  England ;  whilst  in  the  gardens  of  the  wanoest  Tall 
of  the  hotter  north,  the  horticulturist  would  probably  8ii< 
in  raising  fruits  of  sueh  a  semi-tropical  character  as  tbo 
granate,  citron,  loquat,  orange,  and  olive.  Maize  (Indian  eoni)» 
the  Taro,  a  native  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  Knmcni» 
a  Bweot  potato,  are  p^ytially  cultivated  by  the  nativca  in 
Rheltcrcd  sunny  Bpots  of  the  North  Island ;  but  under  common 
field  cultivation,  maize,  a  plant  atlbrdlng  one  of  the  nicest  tcstdof 
"  heat  of  climate,"  will  not  gcnertiily  ripen  in  New  Zealand  ;  and 
never  appears  there,  a  "''fanner a  conimou  crop,"  as  it  dt>e8  in 
Austr;ilia  and  Amt.rica,  and  other  coimtries,  where  the  puujttjer 
and  autinniml  beat  is  more  steady,  pemianent,  and  intense.  Gera* 
niuniB  and  myrtles,  attaining  a  shrub  size,  and  varie»uK  delicate 
plantii,  \vhich  require  the  grccn-houee  in  England,  flouriHh  thr<»ngli 
the  winter  in  the  open  air ;  and  generally  it  may  l>c  said  that  tbo 
few  fruits  and  plants  Mhich  thrive  in  New  Zealand,  but  which 
will  not  thrive  in  Euglaud,  are  not  those  which  req^uire 
$umuier  heat,  but  thoBe  which  require  lass  icinttr  cohL 


Haik  and  MoieTUKE. — Thougli  there  are  more  fine  da;ih  lu 
New  Zealand  than  in  England— the  avenige  nmnl>er  of  days  hi 
the  yoai'  when  no  rain  falls  being  about  220  in  New  Zt^aad 
and  200  in  Euglantl, — yet  when  it  dut^  rain,  it  niins  harder; 
and  tlie  annual  tall  of  rain  is  simiewhat  greater.  But  thetx)  18 
no  tropical  rainy  season;  and  there  ifi  probably  no  cmmtry 
in  the  world  where  those  **  golden  showers,*'  which  Louduii 
describes  as  so  favourable  to  agriculture,  are  bo  common ;  and 
where  even  partial  droughts  oi'e  so  rare.     Eain  generally  faUs 


RAIS  AND  WIND. 


at  or  about  the  fall  and  new  moon,  particnlarlr  about  tbe  latter. 
This  greater  £ftll  of  rain  occasionaUy  leads  to  an  err«>neon:$ 
idea  that  New  Zealand  ia  necessarily  a  damp  conntrr.  Tbe 
climate,  especially  as  compared  with  that  of  parched  Australia, 
is  unquestionably  a  moist  one ;  but,  in  any  climatically  injurious 
sense.  New  Zealand  cannot  be  called  a  ^  damp  **  country.  It 
must  be  remembered  that,  for  the  mo6t  part,  it  is  a  hilly  or 
undulating  country,  drained  by  countless  brooks  and  &sne:ams, 
that  much  of  the  soil  is  of  a  light  peicolatiTe  character,  and 
that  cither  by  sea^lseeze  or  land-breeze,  the  atmosphere  is 
kept  in  perpetual  motion.  Thus  by  the  tripartite  and  simcl* 
taneous  action  of  natural>waterconrse  drainage,  of  percolation, 
and  evaporation,  the  effects  of  the  heaviest  rain  soon  disappear ; 
and  an  amount  of  rain>fiJl,  is  received,  and  immediately  disponed 
o^  which,  if  it  fell  in  a  country  of  retentive  undrained  plains, 
with  a  sluggish  atmosphere — such,  for  instance,  as  the  ( old  >  fens 
of  Lincolnshire — might  cause  periodical  floods,  and  create  a  raw 
dampness  of  climate  productive  of  ague  and  fatal  to  the  invalid. 
In  the  recent  observations  of  Dr.  Thi>mpson,  he  uses  these 
words: — "The  moisture  of  the  New  Zealand  climate  Ls  evi- 
denced by  the  luxuriousness  of  its  veg<etation  and  the  heavy 
night-dews — but  this  moisture  is  a  very  difTerent  thing  ^^m  the 
raw  dampness  of  many  countries :  it  produces  an  exquisite  soft- 
ness of  the  skin,  and  the  inhabitants  rarely  suffer  from  that 
unpleasant '  glazed '  feeling  of  the  skin  so  often  experienced  in 
dry  climates." 

Indeed,  no  better  evidence  as  to  the  climate  being  the  reverse 
of  a  climate  injuriously  damp  need  be  desired  than  that  which 
we  find  in  Dr.  Thompson's  able  sanatory  reports,  where  he 
shows  us  that  an  obstinate  form  of  ague  which  the  troops 
brou^t  with  them  to  New  Zealand  from  their  old  station  at 
Tilbury  Fort,  Essex,  was  soon  eradicated  by  the  climate  of 
Auckland ;  and  where,  too,  we  see  that  cases  of  consumption 
and  pectoral  disease  are  singularly  rare  in  New  2iealand. 

Wind. — On  the  coasts,  the  climate  is  unquestionably  a  bois- 
terous one.  The  wind  may  not  blow  furiously  so  often  as  it 
does  on  the  "Kngliah  coasts,  but  it  blows  "  stiff"  oflener :  thero 
are  fewer  ••tempests,"  but  moro  "  half  gales."    There  is,  bow- 
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over,  the  same  relative  differeuce  as  to  wind  l»€tween  tlie  ccuk 
and  the  interior  in  Kcw  ZculazHl  as  there  is  in  England,  Taupo 
ii  calmer  than  Wellington^  jtmt  in  tho  degree  timt  Bath  is  calmar 
than  Boachey  Head.  Tlio  culduBt  and  most  implensaut  vriatk 
are  tho  wet  southerly  galcB  (''southerly  biu'titei-s "),  common  in 
Wellington  and  Cantcrlniry,  Early  ^vinter  is  perhaps  tbe 
calmest  season ;  spring  and  early  Bmunier  the  most  breezy. 

Gknerax,  Re^fAiiKS. — South  of  Auckland,  I  never  fell  \i 
hotter  in  New  Zealand  than  in  England ;  and  everywhere  do 
the  coast  a  Rmiim<ir  sea  bree^  sots  in  about  ten  in  the  fnrcmooB* 
In  fine  winter  iiiomin^,  a  cnist  of  ice  is  occasionally  seen  on 
poijls  and  road-side  splashcR.  Snow  is  never  seen  in  the  Nortli 
Island  c^xcept  on  tho  mountain  t-ops ;  but  slight  falls  occasion* 
ally  fiprinkio  the  sonthern  plains  of  Canterbury  and  OtagOt 
Fogs  and  mistR  are  nire,  and  tViiindcr-storms  are  less  frcqTiimt 
than  even  in  England.  There  is  bnt  little  twilight ;  in  ETUiiraefr 
it  is  dark  about  an  hour  earlier  than  in  England,  in  winter 
alKnit  an  honr  later.  The  nights  are  always  proportioiuitdj 
cooler  than  the  days  :  when  a  waiin  coat  woixld  l>e  oppressmift 
the  fiehls  by  day,  a  blazing  log  would  be  cozy  in  the  home 
at  night. 

Our  experience  of  the  cliraato  is,  however,  at  present,  chi 
^nfincd  to  the  coasts.  In  the  interior,  the  climate  is 
*1»ttlcd  and  serene,  tho  wintc^rs  a  little  colder,  tho  simimerit 
little  wanner,  the  seasons  more  advanced ;  and  in  the  ininiar 
it  is,  I  think,  highly  prolvfthlc  that  such  somi-tropical  fruits  ft« 
those  mentioned  at  page  6G  might  bo  cultivated  with  snccc&s  is 
tho  warm  vaUoys  of  the  North, 
1  It  should  be  observed  tliat  there  is  less  difference  betweoo 

the  climate  of  the  north  and  the  sonth  of  New  Zealand  than  we 
might  expect  to  find  from  tho  difierence  of  latitude.  Aucldand, 
Nelson,  Tai'anaki,  and  llawko's  Day,  perhaps  enjoy  the  finest 
climates  ;  and  invalids  or  delicate  emigrants  might  do  wtJI  to 
settle  in  one  or  other  of  tliese  provinces.  Both  in  salnbrity 
and  pleasantness,  however,  tho  climate  of  any  part  of  Now  Zea- 
land, except,  |xjrhap8,  in  the  extreme  north  and  south,  is  prcdmW? 
superior  to  the  climate;  of  even  tho  finest  parts  of  Great  Britain ; 

kd  none  bnt  the  delicate  or  consumptive  need  be  influenced  IB 
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CLIMATE  OP  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  SOUTH  BRITAIN.  A» 

thfiir  **  choice  of  province  *'  by  any,  idleged,  climatic  superiority 
which  one  province  m»y  boost  of  over  another. 

Various  comparisons  hAve  from  time  to  time  been  drawn 
between  Great  Britnin  and  South  Britain  in  regard  to  climiito  — 
but,  in  thcBe,  two  considerationM  appear  ever  to  have  escaped 
ftttontion  :  the  one,  that  all  which  is  bail  and  disagreeable  in  the 
hitter  climate  is/dt ;  whereas,  o^^ing  to  the  appliances  and  con- 
trivitnct^s  of  high  civilisation^  half  wliich  is  bad  and  disagree- 
able in  the  former  is  m4  felt — the  uther^  that  wc  are  speaking 
of  the  New  Zealand  climate  in  its  nide,  primeval  state — not 
in  its  art-improved  state,  Ko  art  can  make  a  bad  climate  good ; 
but  art  can  make  any  climate  better.  The  cultivation  of 
a  new  country  materially  improves  its  climate.  Damp  and 
ilitjil>iiig  forests,  exhaling  pcfitilcnt  vapours  from  rank  and 
rortru  vegetation,  fall  before  the  axe  ;  and  light  and  air  get  in, 
Hjid  sunshine,  ripemng  goodly  plants.  Fen  and  marsh  and 
swamp,  the  bittern's  chink  domain,  fei-tile  only  in  miasmu,  are 
drained ;  and  the  plough  eouverts  them  iut^j  wholesome  plains 
of  fi'oit,  and  grain,  and  gra8S.  W'^en  Cfesar's  legions  chased 
the  painted  eavageg  along  the  shores  of  Kent,  many  a  deadly 
Pontine  marsh  held  the  place  of  what  is  now  a  aalubrioiis 
champaign  country  of  orchards  com  and  cattle ;  and  the 
primeval  climate  of  Albion  probably  mowed  down  more  of  tho 
iiivttders  than  did  the  scythed  chaiiots  of  her  woad-stained 
warriorH,  A  few  years  since,  the  ague  was  the  scourge  of  my 
ktivo  swamps  in  Lincolnshire  ;  and  fen  infants,  like  myselfi 
jro  only  preserved  by  copious  cups  of  bark  and  wine, 
now,  reed  and  rush  and  snake  and  buzzard  rat  and  eel 
ire  vanished  before  the  plough  ;  tho  "  reek  o'  the  rotten  fen  " 
^one,  and  the  ague  is  a  tradition  of  the  past.  It  is  difficult  to 
lethat  the  climate  of  Canada  could  ever  have  been  more 
lent  than  it  ia  now ;  yet  old  graybeards  of  the  bush  tell 
ns  that  sixty  years  ago  Canadian  winters  were  wintera  worthy 
.  f  thu  iVrctic  zone  :  settlement  and  cultivation  will  pro<luce  tho 
hi:  tffects  in  New  Zealand  ;  so  that  we  may  pltmio  ourseli 
tlie  thought  that  if  tho  climate  be  good  now  it  wil 
}tter  ere  long  and  perfect  for  posterity. 

r  Salfbiuty.— The  salubrity  of  the  climato  of  Now 
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is  a  feature  wHcli  invalid  families  who  emigrate  to  tiie  CoB* 
tiiiiMit  to  escape  the  British  winter,  tmd  the  Britifih  loooiiMS-tu; 
might  do  Ave  11  to  study.  The  58th  and  65tli  Begimenta  h»tP« 
bc«!n  fttiifcioiied  in  New  Zealand  several  years,  and  the  following 
fjiiit'ially-eoinijiled  tables  of  the  health  of  troops  fitaiicmed  ill 
different  piirts  of  the  world,  by  Dr.  Thompson,  of  the  58tlk, 
[/rove  tlie  suhibrity  of  the  climate  in  a  i-emarkable  mAtmer,  and 
have  liocn  the  means  of  drawing  considerable  attention  to  Ntiw 
Zottlaud  among  oiu*  invalid  classes  : — 

Gensral  Mobtalitt. 

Nnmbor  of  Soldiers  in  1000  who  AnnnnJly  Dig  from  di^j-etit 
diseases  on  various  military  stations. 

New  Zoaknd Sk 

Australia U 

Great  Britain 14 

Cape  of  Good  Hopes 15 

Malta , 18 

Canada » 20 


COHfiimPTIOK. 

Number  of  Soldiers  in  1000  Annually  AUached,  and  the  number 
who  Annually  Die  from  Consumption,  on  various  statiouB. 

Atiacked.         DeAUic 

Now  Zealand 60  27 

Cape. 98  30 

Auatralia 183  5*8 

Malta .  120  6-0 

Canada 148  6*7 

Groat  Britain 148  8-0 


The  largo  families  of  the  colonists,  and  the  robust  appecr- 
ance  of  the  children,  tend  to  ec»rroborate  the  extraordinary  con- 
clusions forced  on  us  by  the«c  luilitiu'y  statistics.  The  llegiHtrar*d 
returns  for  one  of  the  settlements  (Otagt>)  show,  that  among  1247 
eliilili'en  imder  foux'teoUj  there  were  tjnly  7  deaths  in  the  year,  or 
1  for  GYi^ry  178.  The  total  nmnber  of  deaths  per  1000  was  aboQt_ 
U  whilst  the  total  number  of  births  j>er  1000  woa  m 
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Tlic  returns  for  another  Sottlcment  sbow  that  while  in  thp  year 
1857  the  total  uumLor  of  deaths  among  a  population  of  250i> 
souls  was  14  tho  total  number  of  births  was  122.     One  or  two 

i -s  \iik\v  left  L'von  Mudeira  to  settle  in  New  Zealand;   and 

I y  tiomo  hundi'tids  of  pt^ople  from  Nova  Scotia  and  onr  Nf*rtk 
American  posHeHsious,  influenced  partly  by  climatic  condtUtra- 
tlone,  havo  actually  removed  or  ro-emigrated  twelve  thousand 
tnile»  across  the  witers  to  plant  new  homes  in  the  province  of 
Auckland  I  The  purity  of  the  atmosphere  prodneofl  a  buoyancy 
of  spirits,  too,  in  tho  English  constitution  dL'structive  of  spleen 
and  hypcx'hondriasis;  and  there  ap|>ears  Ut  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  as  the  country  and  the  climate  become  better  kno?ni 
South  Britain  will  become  the  sanatorium  of  a  large  Ixxly  of  what 
may  be  termed  wealthy  in valid-t^mi grants :  families  who,  cid- 
tivating  a  fow  acres  for  amusement  near  tho  towns  and  profiting 
by  the  fine  scenery  and  tho  re^ly  good  society  of  the  young 
Land,  will  invest  their  c-apitals  at  ten  and  twelve  per  cent.,  and 
so  nurse  up  both  puree  and  person. 

Dr.  Thompson  says  tliat  "•  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
will  be  f(jund  a  more  favourable  residence  for  Eui'opeans  who 
hare  lost  their  health  in  India,  than  tho  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tho 
^rcditerrauean,  Aufttralia,  or  Gre^t  Britain.  Itii  superiority  over 
Great  Britain  consi^t^i  in  tho  more  genial  climate,  tho  absence  of 
that  intense  cold,  and  of  those  sudden  vicissitudes  of  t4?mperaturc 
which  are  found  unpleasant^  and  ofton  injurious  to  men  long 
inured  to  tropical  countries.  Its  superiority  over  tho  Oapc  and 
Mwliterranoan,  consists  in  tho  less  frequent  occurrenco  of  those 
discoAes  which  are  coimnon  to  India^  To  the  Inditm  who  has 
suffored  from  no  disea^e^  but  whoso  mind  and  body  ai-e  exhausted 
and  enerraU-'d,  New  Zealand  will  be  found  a  peculitirly  agreeable 
residence.  1  Bi)eak  of  this  from  my  own  personal  eiporience,  and 
that  of  one  or  two  others  who  have  suffere<l  from  the  exhaustion 
of  an  Iiulian  life.  From  the  moistui*e  of  the  climate,  it  might  be 
supposed  Uiat  Now  Zoahmd  was  a  coimtry  which  would  produce 
ifcguc  ;  but  tliis  is  not  the  case.     During  tho  year  1849,  a  detach- 

f  nf  recruit**  jfiined  the  58t!i  Regiment.     PrQld^^lh&  thcii 

.  [  cation,  they  had  been  quartere<i  for  nevi 

Fort,  Essex.     During  the  voyage  out,  and 
ival,  eevoral  of  tho  men  were  attackiMl  with 
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went  on  for  four  months ;  every  Beiznre,  bowover,  being  leH 
sevure.  At  last  it  wore  itsedf  out,  and  tho  men  compleUd^  n*- 
gitincJ  their  heidth.  Seeing  that  diseaees  and  doatlis  are  hie 
fre»iuent  in  New  Zeahiud  than  England,  the  qneatioti  natTuuIly 
«riaes— Is  the  duration  of  life  more  extended?  I  should  cer- 
tainly say  it  wa8,  not  only  from  the  results  aa  advaneod  in  Ihif 
paper,  but  also  fi-om  the  circumstance  that  the  mortality  amon| 
children  under  five  years  of  ligo  has  been  found  very  low;  mid, 
from  tlio  general  nature  of  the  climate,  giving  rdd  men  an  eaao  aoi 
comfort  wMch  no  wealth  nor  artiiice  can  secure  in  EnglantiL"  * 


Climatio  Cauendab, 

"  Showery,'*  includes  days  when  there  was  even  a  single  fillip 

shiny  shower,  "  Wet,'*  moans  heavy  rain,  pi"eventing  tmi-ilcMr 
labour,  Tho  table  is  the  mean  of  meteorological  observatioai 
fur  three  consecutive  yem-s,  made  with  8cru]3ulou8  exactitudo  hf 
my  brother,  at  New  Plymouth. 

August, — Mean  temperature  49^— answering  to  the  Engliah 
February,  moan  temjKTatm^j  39".  In  the  north,  spring 
commencos  about  tho  end  of  this  month ;  thoiigh  Sep- 

•  tember  is  generally  called  the  first  spring  month.     Diy 

days  10,  showery  11,  wet  4. 
Often  coarse,  wet,  disagi'oeable  wcuther ;  but  sensibly  warmer 

and  finer  towards  the  end.     Garden  potatoes  planted ;   peacht<6 

blossom ;  karaka  flowers ;  and  warauroa,  tho  first  cuckoo,  arrives. 

Skptembbb.— Mean  temperature  52° — answering  to  the  English 

March,  mean  temjKjratm'e  42'^.     Dry  days  15,  showeay 

11,  wet  4. 

A  rainy,  breezy,  month  ;   but  the  sun  gains  power,  and  tli» 

road.s  dry  soon.      Thu   Ix-st   Rj>ring  lambing  month*      Prm't- 

ti'ces  blossom ;    tho   kowai  fiowei-s,  and   in  the  North   laLuu) 

iispuragus   may   be   cut;   young   wheat  ia   green   and   fiircmgi 

nature  becomes  more  lively ;  birds  pair,  and  fill  the  woods  wilk 

8ong» 

*  Some  further  remark 8  on  the  eahibrity  of  the  cb'matP,  pointiajj  out 
one  or  two  feature*  which  I  think  Dr.  Thoinrson  hiis  overlooked,  will  be 
ouad  ia  the  atitUtical  tublun  i>f  Ciittp,  XVLL 
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OcTOBSB. — Mean  tempemture  57^ — aiifiwermg  to  llie  English 

April,  tneon  tempeiuturo  47^.     Dry  duya  18;  eLowery 

11,  wet  2, 

Muro  like  a  1>oistoroiis  Marcli  than  the  preocdisg  month ; 

jiUed  Uy  the  natives  ^'  te  ra  kihi,'*^the  blugtoring,  noisy  period, 

♦•fed  often  felt  to  be  rather  a  cold  month  owing  to  the  ^ind. 

Barley  and  trimipB  fiown ;  native  knmem  planted  ;  peony  and 

itdip  cumo  into  ^ower;    apple  hlosHoms;    vine  and   midberry 

show  fruit;    tawara  ripe;    tind  tha  koekoen,   second   cuckoo, 

aiTires. 

NoYKMMXh, — Mean  tompemtni^  61'^ — answering  to  the  English 

May,  mean  tempcratuwj  56''.    Diy  days  19,  showefy  10, 

wet  I. 

Calmer,  and  loss  variablo  ;  Boneibly  warmer,  and  moro  plea- 

Bont,     Towards  the  end,  in  the  north,  C4U'Iy  meadows  may  be 

cut ;  roses  bloom  ;  tree-honey suckJe  flowers ;    now  potatoes  and 

peas  are  fit ;  strain  berries  and  croiim  come  in,  and  eheep-ehear- 

ing  should  end. 

DBOSMBBE.^Meon  temperature  65^ — ^an8%vering  to  the  Englitsh 

June,  mean  tem^icra^uro   60°.     Dry  days   21,   showery 

10. 
First  true  summer  month.     Sunny  and  breesy;   best   hay- 
making time.     Scarlet  rata  flowers  ;  cherries  and  garden  berries 
ripen.     Fine  season  for  bu^h  traTclling  and  excursions  among 
the  natives. 
jAMUABY.^Mean  temperature  67" — answering  to  the  Engbsh 

July,  mean  temperature  tJ3'.     Dry  days  25,  showery  5, 

wet' I, 
Harvest  month  in  the  north.    Native  karaka  ripens. 

Febbuary.— Mean  temperature  G6''— answering  t<j  the  English 
August,  moan  temperature  63',  Dry  days  20,  showery 
"5,  wet  3. 

C Generally  the  driest  month.     Harvest  finished  everywhere, 
i  wall-fruitii  and  apples  gathered. 
MICH. — Mean   temperature  63^— answering  to   the 
September,  mean    tomperatiure    58',       Dry 
showery  6,  wet  X. 
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Marob  IB  the  first  autnmniil  month :  fine,  brilliaDt,  bree^ 
weather.  Native  knmera  (aweet  potato)  galhered,  aud  pusture- 
grass  seeds  sown. 

Apeil. — Mean  tomporattiro  67^ — answering  to  the  English  Oc- 
tober, mean  temperature^  61°,     Dry  days  19,  showery 

10,  wet  2, 
Woatlier  lias  u  more   autumnal  feel,     Mnsqmtoes  iiud  flie« 

diBappeur,  and  last  cuckoo  departs.  Grapt^s  ripe ;  potato  crop 
taken  np,  and  Htubbles  ploughed.  Best  autumnal  lanibmg 
muutb. 

May,  — Mean  temperatiire  50*^— answering  to  the  English  NcK 
I  vcmber,  moan  temperature  4.2°.     Dry  days  17,  showofy 

I  11,  wet  3,     Natives*  first  winter  month, 

r  Sensibly  colder ;  rain  much  heavier ;  and  one  of  the  most  un- 

I  pleasant  months  in  the  year,  thuiigii  there  are  frequently  w)me 
■  •sxquisite  days  about  the  end.  Best  general  mouthy  I  think,  for 
~   wheat  sowing. 

June, — Mean  temperature  46"— answering  to  the  English  De- 
cember, mean  temperature  38^.     Dry  days  14,  showery 

11,  wet  2. 
Bright  frosty  mornings  are  more   common,  and   gen^mlly 

a  more  pleasant  moiHb  than  the  preceding.  "Winter  wbotti 
sowing  fininhed,  and  imit  and  other  trees  transplanted. 

July. — Mean  temperature  44*^ — answering  to  the  English  Jann* 
ary,  moan  temperature  36*^,     Dry  days  18,  showery  9, 
wet  4. 
Not  unlike  June,  but  colder,  and  wetter,  and  perhaps  alto- 
gether the  worst  montli  of  the  year.     The  had  weather  of  these 
New  Zealand  winter  mouths  is  much  like   cold  wet  English 
March    weatlior;    the  finf^   like    the    brilliant  weather   of    on 


English  October. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


ASnUL  COMHWlf. 

It  18  a  dngnkr  fact  thAt  Xew  Z€«Uskd»  •  ctmniry  as  Ifttge  m»  tHs 
l'uit«(I  Kiijgdciiu  and  one  posBeflBUig  a  genial  rtiTr"**  oti^  tlflat* 
diaico  of  food  and  corert  for  all  tbe  HtffiiifWi,  abould  net 
paasoBd  a  single  indigenous  wild  CBiBmL  Witli  tibe  esoej^^iaia 
of  two  or  tliree  snuiil  lizards,  the  Idcire  (a  small  xal)  ift  the  osljr 
four-footed  natiTc  creatnro  irbirli  fiziste  ;*  and  evten  tlita  IttUe 
king-qoadmpod  of  the  ootmtiy  is  Ibst  daappeaziiig  bctee  fcis 
alien  c^ongener  from  Norwmjr, 

Kmigraute  of  sporting  tantiriT  bsfe  urged  tlus  as  a  maiom  oIh 
jectioD  to  the  coimtrj  and  witii  flooio  TCMom ;  h9t,  Ae  ftct  cbodU 
not  be  orerlookcxl  tJmt  in  nev  coaatiies  abomding  witlk  gaOMi, 
wliere  the  ri£c  vnU  stock  tiio  larder,  deadly  reptiles  or  fmtiiiws 
anitiinli^  nl^-ny^  imperil  tho  diase.  The  huatiMt^''ffQ90i^  ofiMr 
Afrtout  emigtatMMi  fields  sopfdf  deer«l«Aio,«iV. 
^  nt.  imtdope,  and  a  rich  varietj  of  smaller  ^OMp- 
IfOt  thej  tdsu  sDpplj  rattle-«nake  and  iikm  liwin  snikfi,  aeoipuiD, 
eent]])odc,  pniT-addeT,  laopard  and  lion.  Harmless  game  may 
be  introdaced  into  Jsew  Zealand — ^bsft  deadly  reptiles  and  leio- 
cions  he&sta  will  hardly  be  eslifpaled  in  America  and  Africa. 

HftppOy,  New  Zealand  Is  e^oally  as  dwititiitft  of  reptiles 
as    of    game— SL   Patrick     nnist  baine    resided   then   belure 
discoTered    Ireland,      Ther&  is  1M>    nake    or  ytnomoMS 
and  no  insect    so  Dozioos  as    am  etmamtm    waf|i,f 
black  whale  freq[iu!iila  the  coast  &oa  Jo&e  to  OeUther; 

Tiial  fceemlJiae  the  hmm  kM  oaee  or  tviee  been  fees  ia  Che 

ra  of  the  Boatli  UlwMi    Bat  he  bm;  have  hem  snbs  fslcv- 

.  ~i«  fishing  higher  up-tftivaiii  tlwa  anaL 

Of  two  v«ri«tiM  M  m  «tudl  k«ti^  iphhif 

ore  rvrj  aeldoai  Hitsn.  aiuI  km  luyU  I  dunk,  lo  i» 

Mtman  wiMf.    Xe«  i£«»huad  aiaiqiitota  aiiid  «ad4U^(iaj 


BIRDS. 

and  seals  are  still  found,  and  were  formerly  abundant,  on  iSii 

remote  southern  shores. 


OttNiTHOLOOT. — There  are  about  fifty  Yarioties  of  land  hirtU; 
and,  as  some  are  free  and  ^o  songsters  and  as  others  indulge  in 
great  cry  and  clauionr,  they  impart  considerable  liTulinesa  and 
aniiiitttion  to  the  viittihirtjt  of  the  woods.  The  mo€t  cotnmon  and 
certainly  the  most  facetious  indiyidaal  of  the  omithalogy  is  lh§ 
Tnj  (rarsr)n-Eird),  Larger  than  the  blackbird  and  more  ele^nl 
in  shape,  hia  plumage  is  lustrous  black  irradiate<i  witii  green 
hues  and  pencillod  with  silver  gray,  and  ho  displnys  a  white 
throat-tuft  for  his  clerical  hands.  Parson  bird  though  he  IK| 
the  Ttti  is  ao  sullen  anchorite  mortifying  tlie  flesh,  Hts  iB  t 
bird  of  the  convivial  rector  order,  fond  of  honey ;  and  taldng 
tithe  of  all  the  fi'iiits  his  rich  living  affords.  Joyous  Puncli- 
inello  of  the  hush,  he  is  perpetual  ftm,  in  motion.  He  can  sing, 
but  seldom  will;  and  preserves  his  voice  for  mocking  others. 
Darting  from  some  low  shrub  to  the  topmost  twig  of  the  talltifil 
tree,  he  commences  roaring  forth  such  a  variety  of  sti*ange  uoiiuS 
with  such  changes  of  voice  and  volume  of  tone  as  to  claim  the 
iustiuit  attention  of  the  forest.  Should  another  tui  chance  t© 
be  near  ho  flits  down  for  a  sham  hght,  throws  a  somerset  or 
two,  and  then  darts  into  his  bush  only  to  come  forth  the  next 
minute  with  cxlxibition  nmuher  two.  Caught  and  caged,  he  is 
still  the  merry  vcotriloquist ;  ho  mocks  cock  and  cat,  and  hifi 
been  known  to  frighten  a  noiToua  little  dog  off  the  premiscfii 
whilst,  to  add  to  his  meiits,  ho  becomes  such  fine  eating  in  tbc 
season  of  the  poroporo  berries  that  an  alderman  might  turn 
from  turtle  and  tempt  the  seas  to  taste  a  tui  stew. 

There  ai*e  four  varieties  of  parrote  :  the  kakapo,  a  large  owl- 
like  ground-hupiiing  jjarrot,  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  remote 
western  forests  of  the  South  Island ;  the  kaku,  a  brown  hawk-iikti 
bird;  and  two  pretty  green  parroqucts.  A  fine  wood^pigooii 
is  common  in  the  forests  ;  and  ncai'ly  a  dozen  Tariotios  of  wiU 
fov^d,  includiug  the  gplendid  Pai-adise  duck^  arc  plentiful  in  spots 
about  the  river  mouths.  A  small  grass  quail  now  becoming 
scarce^  was  once  abundant  on  the  Canterbury  and  Nelson  plains ; 
tho  weka  (wood-hen)  a  fine  rail,  is  common  in  some  localitiei ; 
the  true  snipe  has  at  last  boon  met  with  ;  though  it  is  so  eat* 
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to  inlanii  frieDds.  The  Korora,  a  small  green  pongtiin^  is  Hht 
cndiwat  little  liHhennau  of  all  coast  birtln  :  his  favourite  tdotmL 
is  tlio  Ptpi,  11  slioll  tinh  addicted  to  th<)  fiitinl  practice  of  bttsiidag 
on  tlie  boacli  uitli  its  mouth  cipon  ;  Korora  drops  a  small  £ioM 
ill  tc»  provent  Pipi  t^losing  his  ghcll,  feasts  awaj  on  him  at  leisora; 
and  then  proceodii  pebble  iji  bill  to  eurpriso  Pipi  No.  2, 


Fi8B« — Just  as  tho  New  Zealand  forcsta  aro  destitute  of  gmne, 
80  uro  its  rivers  destitute  of  lish  ;  and  just  as  the  spurting  vi^sitor 
would  fancy  that  the  one  must  abound  with  wild  turkey  and  deor, 
80  would  ho  ftini^y  that  tho  other  niu^t  abound  with  salman  and 
trout.     Tho  streaius — 

"*  Strong  witliunt  rage,  without  dt'erAowing  foU," 

aro  the  very  streams  for  fish  and  anglers;  yet»  though  stared 
with  those  nice  spots — 

" Where  wilh  the*  yxjol  ia  mixed  tht^  trcmblltig'  stream. 

Or  whem  it  boils  amun<!  tlie  stono,  or  from  hallowed  boiik 

lleverl*Hl  pljiys  id  utidiilutiiig  flow  — 

You  throw,  liioi' judgiiigp  the  deluaive  fly  "^ — 

they  boast  no  single  fish  worth  the  angler^s  catohing.  Eels  ii4* 
taining  a  goodly  size  are  found  in  every  stream ;  a  Bort  of  gril- 
ling is  taken  in  a  few  of  the  clearest  rivers :  and  the  spott4xl 
Kokopu,  culk'd  trout,  but  wbicli  Soyex-  himself  could  not  make 
pidatablo,  abounds  in  every  brook.  These,  with  the  smelt, 
lamprey,  whitebiiit,  and  some  sprat-like  lake  and  tidtd  viirieties, 
are  all  the  tish  whieh  the  thousaud-and-one  rivei's  of  New  Zen- 
land  Hfiford ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  col,  grayling,  smelt, 
and  wliitebait,  which  are  exeelleut,  not  one  of  them  is  worth  liook 
or  net.  Sea  fisli,  howevcjr,  are  nioi*c  plcntifvd  :  the  best  are  the 
John  Dory,  the  Hapuka  (a  sort  of  cod),  the  Mold,  the  Whiireh<iu, 
tho  Patiki  or  Floimder,  the  Kiiwai  (a  coarse  common  fish  rising 
at  the  fly  in  tidal  waters  and  sometimes  dubbed  the  salmon),  imd 
some  mullet,  rock-eoil^  bastard-skate,  snapper,  and  herring. 

I  consider  that  Billingsgate  c<ndd  show  a  dozen  goo<l  table 
fish  for  New  Zealand's  one,  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  there  aire 
not  six  good  table  fish  to  ho  found  in  all  tho  seaa  south  of  tho 
Equator.  Some  colonists,  however,  differ  from  mo  here,  ood 
jjne  gentleman,  writing  from  Wellington,  says  :■ — '*  The  bookli 
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may  well  tell  ns  that  the  harbours  abound  with  fish ;  aboond  is 

a  poor  word — they  are  literally  alire  with  fish.    Mr. and 

myself  now  almoet  liye  on  them;  they  are  deliciona.  and  in 
great  variety.  We  have  one  like  salmon,  and  quite  as  fine  in 
flavoor.*  On  a  sonny  morning  the  snr&ce  of  the  harbour  is  a 
complete  mass  of  fishy  life." 

Crawfish,  rock-oysters,  fine  cockles  and  mnssels  are  abundant ; 
but  shrimps  and  crabs  are  small  and  worthless.  Two  or  three 
varieties  of  sharks  are  common  on  the  coast :  they  occasionally 
enter  the  harbours,  and  render  swimming,  far  out  in  deep  water, 
rather  hazardous. 

Insects. — The  birds  and  fish  of  Xew  Zealand  dif^r  widely 
from  those  of  England ;  but  the  common  insects  of  the  two 
countries  are  very  similar.  House-fiic&  butterflies,  dragon-flies, 
spiders,  moths,  caterpillars,  beetles,  slugs,  snails,  grasshoppers 
and  glowworms,  are,  many  of  them,  almost  identical  with  those 
of  England.  There  are  a  few  ants ;  but  no  earwigs,  wasps  or 
hornets.  The  principal  indigenous  insects  not  found  in  Eng- 
land are  the  Eoeke,  a  large  locust-grushopper  <  flying  like  a 
jack-snipe),  the  Weta,  a  suspicious-looking  scorpion-like  crea- 
ture, apparently  replete  with  **  high  concocted  yenom,"  but  per- 
fectly harmless;  and  the  Cicada,  a  locust-like  insect,  a  most 
noisy  chirper  during  the  summer  weeks;  and  the  insect  to 
which  Cook  probably  alluded  as  '^  the  scorpion-fly  with  whoee 
chirping  the  woods  resound." 


Sesu-wild  DoxKsnc  Ajoxals. — Pig  ( Poaka  Euhukuhu }.  The 
pig  was  introduced  into  New  Zealand  by  Captain  Cook  and 
G«jvemor  King.  In  the  old  war-times  when  the  Triben  were 
constantly  besieging  and  destroying  each  other's  village  etrocg- 
holds,  slaves  and  pigs  formed  the  conquerors'  chief  booty,  and 
many  of  each  were  killed  and  eaten  at  the  victors'  feast :  but, 
during  the  siege  and  melee,  some  of  the  pigs  woul^l  escape  into 
tho  forests,  where,  running  wild  and  breeding,  and  having  a  fine 
climate,  abundance  of  fern  root  and  other  food,  millions  of 
acres  of  close  covert,  and  no  animal  enemies  to  moIe«t  them, 

*  This  i^nUeman  miut  hare  lired  on  lalt  ihip-meat,  fur  Umu  mcalhs, 
and  lofft  his  palate,  if  he  ever  had  one. 
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ihcj  fipread  over  both  islands,  and  may  now  bo  niunbered  hf 
l^^ounauilH.  Tbey  roam  about  in  littlo  herds  of  a  dozen  or  so ; 
but,  keeping  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest,  ore  i»eldom  or 
ever  seen  except  by  bush-travellcra  or  pig-hunters.  They  an 
Hmall  fleet  animals,  with  coarse  tikiuB,  weighing  about  100  Qii> 
The  young  pork  is  excellent  ;*  but  it  is  a  costly  mistake  to  put 
one  of  these  forest  rangers  into  the  sty :  ignomnt  tliat  the  dutj 
of  a  good  pig  is  to  get  f»it  and  be  killed,  they  chafe  and  fn.'t  h 
prison,  and  invariably  devouring  any  intrusive  duck  wliich  tniy 
chance  to  look  in,  they  slight  barley  meal  and  grow  thiiiner  fin 
every  feed. 

New  Zealand  pig-hunting,  fit  sport  for  pork-butchers,  h 
generally  thas  jxirformed  :  — The  sjUfrttHfien  get  together  two  ur 
thi'ee  raongrtjl  curs,  take  hfttchet  and  musket,  and  jirocoed  to 
beat  the  woods  in  some  remote  loeality :  the  pig  started,  tJio 
curs  worry  him  for  half  a  mile  through  the  thicket  till  they 
bring  him  to  bay,  when  the  ragged  Ninirods  kbour  npj  cut  tho 
poor  bruto'fl  tlvroat,  and  bag  him  for  the  pot. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  few  calvos  WOP©  not  among 
(yut»k*B  gifts.  If  two  or  tliree  couple  of  young  stock  had  lx>eD 
landed  with  the  pigs,  and  had  thriven  in  like  manner  during  the 
half  century  which  elap8e<l  between  otit  groat  circmimavigntors 
visit  and  the  colonisation  of  1840,  the  pionetT  settlerj*  would 
have  found  herds  of  wild  cattle  roaming  over  the  country  ;  and 
whole  tracts  of  fern  and  thicket  would  have  been  browaod  down 
into  noble  pastm-es  fit  for  the  depasturing  of  millions  of  sheep. 
A  young  hull  and  a  couple  of  heifers  were  onoe  turned  loose  on 
the  island  of  Kapiti  by  a  Sydney  trader,  and  the  pro<luce,  in  a 
few  years,  was  a  fine  herd  of  wild  cattle.  The  late  chief  Te  Han- 
pahara,  as  lord  of  the  manor,  would  occasionally  »f'U  pemiissioai 
to  flome  sporting  visitor  to  stalk  this  herd,  and  try  a  rifle-shot 
They  were  very  shy  and  wild,  scudding  off  like  buffaloes,  and 


•  In  returning,  we  come  upon  Beveral  wild  pigB,  one  of  which  tlie  chitf 

gingU-d  out.     We  both  bad  im  excellent  cliiuse ;  the  horst-s  kr  -  - f ,  w 

yunl*  huliitul,  fnirly  nin  luni  d(»wn  :  as  he  was  fat,  wi  ij^hin^  '  '  s, 

thi?  pork  of  fUL'k  A  pig  is  \ery  fine  ealing:  more  like  fowl,  j'  i\ 

any  other  mcmt,     SoinctimeB  they  will  ft^iml  it  fjootl  hunt,  uiul  \rill 
fiTiytliing  that  comes  in  th<>ir  wiiy.    The  old  hours  BointtlmeB  Idll  1.'. 
One  (»f  my  mna  lias  killed  ua  nuktiy  as  nuitJ  or  tea  pigs  in  a  day. — Jitut 
of  a  SutnerteUhirc  Fanner, 
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dangerous  to  approauh  when  wounded.  The  beef  was  delicious ; 
and  Ike  whalers  gcnerallj  contrived  to  elioot  a  fat  heifor  for 
Ckristimis  chcor. 

Dog  (Ktiri ;  Peropero). — ^Somc  assert  tliat  the  native  dog  is  in- 
digenous ;  others  that  it  accompanied  the  niitives  in  their  first 
migiution ;  others  that  it  was  introduced  by  aonic  early  Sx^anish 
sbijK  It  is  however  «uch  an  utterly  worthless  cur  that  the  ques- 
lian  of  origin  ia  not  worth  raising.  It  is  a  small  lurehcr-liko 
fcntliinl,  black,  red,  or  dirty  yellow  ;  and  its  look,  gait,  and  general 
dsportmeut,  are  decidedly  hand-dog  and  vulpine.  The  low 
ehonctor  of  the  animals  is  evidenced  by  their  having  no  nauies. 
XAhn  tb©  "  loasterless  dogs "  of  Constantinople,  they  seem  to 
btlofig  to  nobc^dy  in  piirticular,  but  to  be  waste  chattel,  common 
to  thfi  viUttge.  In  former  times  the  natives  prized  both  flesh 
mnd  tkdn ;  and  a  dog-skin  mat  was  a  robe  of  state.  They  are 
cherish t«l  now  eliicfly  by  the  women  :  the  native  girls  alternately 
tJiTAeltiiig  and  petting  them — displaying^  like  young  ladies,  in 
j?»>cictr,  a  capricious  tenderness  for  puppies. 

The  New  Zealand  dog  is  not  a  wild  dog  though,  not  "  ferffi 
liko  the  ravaging  dingo  of  Australia.  Wherever  a 
iri  cur  may  be  by  night  he  is  always  at  home  by  day,  basking 
m  the  sun,  yelping  at  every  visitor,  and  officiously  present  at 
every  meiJ.  Ho  is  ugly  and  worthless  mthcr  than  mischievous ; 
Rns  tiro  sins  of  omission  ;  and  save  for  an  occasional  on- 

ight  on  some  housewife's  turkeys,  and  now  and  then  for  th© 
of  a  sheep  or  two,  ho  has  jjrobably  loss  to  answer  for  than 
"■•  dog  of  more  demure  looks. 

OommoD  cat  (Ngeru;  Tori). — The  cat  probably  introduced 
iCaclf  Iram  some  early  ship.  Like  every  other  alien  animal 
introduced  into  this  teeming  country,  it  has  taken  full  possoa- 
■  "  "f  tho  soil;  and,  like  the  dog,  has  multiplied  beyond  due 
Ages  of  domesticity  have  failed  to  eradicate  the  native 
w  •  f  the  cat :    opportunity  serving,  puss  soon  relapses 

ill  .^^   barbarism   and   forsakes  the   hearth  to  prowl  the 

fortet.  When  the  New  Zealand  settler  moves  deeper  into  the 
Boxh,  the  cat  usually  accompanies  his  Lares  and  Penates :  tho 
first  boHh-bom  cats  are  always  shy,  the  second  aie  more  so,  and 
<*  '    about  the  near  woods;    here,  they  meet  neighbour 

lu  ily  inclined  to  forest  life  ;  and,  thus,  in  three  genera- 
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tioDfi,  a  cat  race  is  produced  which  is  so  far  wOii  aa  to  shun  iIn 
hutisCf  to  hiiTc  its  lair  about  the  farm  buihliDgs  and  to  eobifal 
itsulf  on  birds,  lizunk,  and  rats ;  and  which  would  show 
rcKjHJct  to  puUot,  duckling  or  jjoult  straying  beyond  the 
tuary  of  the  homestead. 


Animalb  and  Bim)8  which  iooht  be  advantageoitsly  lyrno- 
DccED  INTO  New  Zealand. 

New  Zealand  should  swarra  with  game.  There  is  no  destroo- 
tive  animal*  or  I'eptile ;  tho  climate  and  8oil  are  2>erfectioi ; 
water  iows  evcryi^'horo  in  profusion ;  and  there  is  the  finert 
cover  and  perpetual  profnaion  of  t!io  finest  food  for  every  j^aoB 
creature  from  jack-snijM)  up  to  elephant.  There  wauld  be  t$ 
game  laws  in  New  Zealand  ;  but  the  common  law  of  treapsa* 
would  protect  the  young  game  on  a  man's  estate  from  any  •g' 
gro8siyo  pot-shot ;  and  in  Now  Zealand,  whore  peasants  m 
famiors,  peasant-poaching  would  be  an  oftence  unknown. 

PljejiBants  havo  Ijccu  introduce*!  with  success  in  the  ejitroiUt 
north  ;  and  phoaisants  as  wot  id -no  vor  bii^ls,  smd  aa  game  rtq  airing 
but  little  com  and  stubble  land,  would  bo  rather  more  at  home 
in  Now  Zealand,  as  yet,  than  partridges.     Partridges,  howerci; 
especially  the  French  variety,  and  quails,  would  oven  now  foA 
ample  breiulth  of  corn-land  amon^  the  farms  round  every  iiotUfr* 
ment,  and  might   idl  be   introduced  with  success.     All   stock* 
^^  game  of  this  dc8crii>tion,  harca  and  even  wild  rabbits^  slujoldbs 
^H|ho  finest  young  birds  and  animals  procurable  of  a  Breeder;  tf 
^*  game  which  has  been  reared  in  tlio  domesticated  stiite  uteiidl 
ilio  voyage  and  the  gradual  **  tuming-off,"  on  arrival,  tar  beUtf 
than  game  which  has  been  trapi>e<l  'n'ikL| 

Rook  and  Wood-pigeon  might  alsi>  be  introduced  with  ndfifl'' 
tage.  A  Rookerj"  would  be  a  most  checrfid  addition  to  the  N«t 
Zealand  coimtry-houso.     Tho  bird  is  a  black  coat  who  for  oOi 

*  There  iji  the  domoHtio  wild  cat;  but  this  ia  not  a  coiitmrtn  .Ynltaat 
prowliui^  over  the  comitry— it  ia  confined  to  the  homeat.  iiJ<i 

lAsily  l>o  kept  down.    There  are  only  two  hawkfl.    Thut,  N>« 

Zortland  would  not  auffpr  from  thoHo  Wonii  of  th«  orewervea — j'ox,  j»'4fe«t 
wei^iflrK  Mtodt,  uiiirteUt  niatrjut*,  eiirriun-crow,  eagle,  DUZSEord,  aiul  flilcuo. 

t  Bidser,  Gumi'  jind  Fuficy-Fowl  Breetler,  of  ClielseA,  Louduti^  IB 
oiiiiueiit  man  in  tliid  dc{iartmeut. 
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tithe  he  takes  of  the  farmer's  crop,  takes  fifty  tithes  of  those 
insect  pests  which  injure  the  fumer  s  crop ;  and  there  are  worse 
things  in  the  world  than  cold  squab-pie.  Wood-pigeons  woold 
find  New  Zealand  a  paradise ;  and  breeding  with  the  native 
bird,  would  probably  tempt  this  forest  reclnse  to  smi  his  beantr 
more  in  the  open  comitry,  where  men  conld  see  and  shoot 
bim. 

Indeed,  there  can  be  no  reason  whv  emigruit  enthnsiasis  in 
Birds  should  not  introduce  all  their  feathered  &Toiirite«.  Jar, 
magpie,  and  starling,  thmsh,  blackbird,  and  goldfinch,  bullfinch, 
sparrow,  and  linnet,  are  all  easily  procured ;  would  all  bear  the 
Toyage ;  would  all  thrive  and  multiply  in  New  Zealand :  would 
all  form  pleasant  surroundings  and  associations ;  and  would  all 
be  useful  as  well  as  omamentaL 

Thoroughly  adapted  for  all  our  conmion  birds  and  for  small 
game,  New  2iealand,  if  possible,  is  even  better  adapted  for  our 
large  game.  Bed,  roe,  and  fallow  deer,  once  introduced  into 
feeding  grounds  and  noble  coverts  like  Mount  Egmont's  ranges 
and  the  "  Black  Forest "  territoiy,  described  in  the  article  en 
Nelson,  would  never  be  exterminated— not  even  if  hunted, 
war-to-the-knife,  by  the  Bed  Indians  led  by  Scrope  St.  John  or 
Gumming.* 

A  serious  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  game  into  New 
2jealand  may  be  derided  by  some  as  a  speculation  bordering  en 
the  aesthetics  of  emigration.  But,  in  truth,  the  intrr^ucticn  of 
game  into  a  country  like  New  Zealand  might  well  be  attended 
with  social  and  even  pecuniazy  benefits.  We  don't  go  t/>  New 
Zealand,  as  we  do  to  Victoria,  with  pick  and  pan,  to  dig  for 
dear-won  nuggets,  to  gulp  gallons  of  rum,  and  then,  rich  or 
ragged,  to  hnny  home.  We  go  to  the  Britain  of  the  Stjnth  to 
create  an  estate— to  raise  a  home  wherein  to  anchor  fa»t  and 
plant  our  household  gods ;  and  all  we  do  to  make  this  home 
a  glad  and  happy  home  tends  to  increase  both  our  profits  aud 
our  pleasures.  No  man  can  better  deserve,  no  man  can  better 
afford,  a  day's  pastime  than  a  New  Zealand  colonist.     His  bow, 

•  The  fallow  deer  could  onqucftionably  be  intrwloctd ;  while  from 
informatiuii  j^iiued  thia  aetaon  m  AUrdeen»hire  from  Lord  J**™""*/ 
ke«perm  I  think  that  with  care  and  management  young  half-tamw,  bum 
laiMxi  red  doer  would  make  the  voyage. 
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OYOti,  nuiRt  Homt^ttmcH  ho  imbcnt ;  and  exsrelj  'tis  better  &r 
Ijo  »*l»nnl«i  norvG  liiiusolf  in  rural  sports,  "  cluheisg  tlie  reA 
fviii]  fnJltiwin^  tlir  riM\"  than  that  he  should  relax  himsolf  ill( 
diwtiiuitfons  and  tlio  Ifips  of  bullet  girls. 

Somo  day,  too,  Now  Zculimd  may  hnvo  to  "set  htsr 
[u  Iho  tonttxl  flelcl»'*  say  to  chastise  Victoria,  or  to  beat  off  ti* 
Frtuu'h :    kIiu  m«y  uocd  good  soldiers — good  Boldiers  must  le, 
gcmd  nhotw     good  shots  ar(3  made  l>y  good  shooting-^and 
rica  hiiH  mw  inutivrtuls  for  tho  finest  soldiers  in  the  world 
bocanso  her  ahundanoo  of  gumo  makes  every  tenth  man  a 
rlflo  shot. 

Might  wc  not  reasonably  say,  thon,  that  families  of  tic 
OftatO'tiroftting  eapitaxlist  onicr,  who  may  contemplato  plaotnig 
now  homos  in  onr  infant  Britain  of  tho  South,  would 
wull  of  tho  liaud  of  their  otloption  if  each  would  give  a 
ponn<lM  and  a  fmv  hours  to  tlio  gradual  work  of  stocking 
futhls  anil  forests  witli  tho  common  binlB  and  tho  game  of 
llritish  Islos? 
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SiKiLAXD  is  the  knd  of  greenwood.    Yegofatioii  rtms  riot. 

toeming  growth,  perpetual  vcrdore,  and  Yigorous  frefihueas 

ter  foreuts,  have  been  the  admiration  of  oTeiy  visitor  since 

diiys  of  Cook.     Of  plantK,  from  hmnble  ^rrnb  and  creeping 

Jsy  op  to  that  king  of  trees,  the  noble  Kauri,  there  are  nearly 

diBtinct  8i>ecic8j  and  of  these  there  are  scarcely  twenty 

icb  boar  even  a  general  reBemblance  to  any  of  otu*  EngHab 

The  fonr  great  charactoristie  differences  between  the  Flom  of 
Zealand  and  that  of  any  European  conntry  are  those  : — 
that   in   New   Zealand   every  plant   is   evergreen  ;*    2,  the 
ICC  in  New  ZvtkUaid  of  a  fiw  smaller  proportion  of  annuals 
flowcr^bcaring  plants ;    3,  the  existence  of  a  mucb  larger 
>rtion  of  trees  and  sbrabs,  and  of  tree  creeping  pamsitical 
its ;  4,  the  ejtistence  of  numerous  plants  of  the  beantifol  fern 
and  palm-tree  family. 

The  mode  of  growth  too,  the  general  appearance  of  a  New 
Zeoland  forest,  is  dii¥brent  from  anything  in  the  old  world. 
Thousands  of  tall  colmnnar  trees  of  fifty  different  species,  one  to 
idrcd  feet  high,  straggle  up  through  a  wilderness  of 
rood — their  leafy  beads  so   loaded  with  tnfts  of  rushy 

The  Fi!fh*i{«'trf*  (Foehlia  exwfrticftffi>  is  the  onW  ^xcoplioiu     Tli© 


»l)iy  NttMi^iit,  columDar,  Itrunchlcss,  st4irofi :  wiriHoui: 
iotl  livAii^  uf  luMivy  botiglia  aiiii  leafy  bruucbt:«. 
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parasites  tbat  the  tnic  foliage  is  almoefc  lost  in  the  rtink  vegeta- 
tion of  the  aliou  polypifl? ;  while  innumerfthle  creojiers,  from 
the  rope-liko  supplo-jat'k  up  to  that  v&getahlo  hoa-coustrict'tr. 
tho  gigiiiitic  Kata,  coil  roimd  every  Btcm,  run  up  every  liinK 
glide  from  head  to  head,  and  iutwine  the  topmost  brancbce  of  i 
dozen  treea  in  liflj  Gordiau  knots.  The  Undejwood  comiskt 
of  these  creepers  and  of  an  eqiiaUy  dense  grow'th  of  voting 
saplings,  mised  with  forest  shruhs,  such  as  the  delicate  ludfi 
hair,  tho  Kopakopa,  an  elogant  pliuny  fern,  tho  Nikitti  luuj 
many  others.  Such,  too,  is  tho  closeness  of  the  growth^  Bncb 
the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation  in  a  Now  Zealand  forest,  thtt 
sun  and  air  scarce  can  peuctnito,  glimpses  only  of  the  sky  sav 
caught  through  the  leafy  canopy  ahove,  and  at  high  noonday 
in  the  fields  it  is  always  gi'cen  twilight  in  the  wmKls.  If  this 
underwood  thicket  contained  any  prickly  plants  like  Imars  and 
bnimhles,  or  the  African  Wait-a-bit  thorn,  the  New  Zeakiil 
forest,  or  "  Bush/'  a8  we  call  it,  would  be  a  jungle  physically 
impenetrable ;  and  even  as  it  is  it  presents  so  many  obstacles 
to  free  movement  that  no  one  but  a  native  or  a  bush  sawyer^ 
experienced  in  supple-jack  snares  and  root-traps,  would  burst 
and  scramble  tlirough  it  at  a  greater  i*ate  of  progress  than  a  mile 
an  hour  at  most. 

In  England  ther©  are  not,  I  think,  40  varieties  of  iudigonoOB 
trees — in  New  Zealand,  including  shrubs  over  twenty  feel 
high,  there  are  120 ;  and  of  these,  probably  half,  are  trees  at- 
taining a  size  large  enough  to  entitle  them  to  rank  as  *'  Timber 
Trees." 

The  smaller  trees  and  trec-Blirubs  (light  hush),  growing 
about  the  edges  of  the  great  forests,  or  clothing  the  dells  and 
valleys  of  the  open  country,  are  so  nnmcroufl  that  the 
enumeration  of  them  here  woidd  require  more  space  than 
devote  to  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom.  Among  the 
nionest,  we  find  throe  varieties  of  that  forest  Houri,  the  Fc 
tree,  fifty  foct  high  with  coronals  of  palmy  leaves  fluttering  ill 
the  broeze  like  forest  fans ;  the  Nikaii.  more  rare  but  loss  bo»Q» 
tiful  than  tho  fem-tree ;  the  Fuchsia,  thirty  feet  high ;  tli6 
fruity  Poroporo,  the  sweet-scented  Mimuka,  the  troe-myrtlo  and 
^fragrant  Veronica,  tho  Ngaio,  the  elegant  Titoki.  and  the  laiuvl* 
^B|ike  Karaka  with  its  glossy  foliage  and  clusters  of  golden  fruit— 


WILD  SHRUBS,  FLOWERS,  AND  FRUITS. 
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ihe  last  the  only  tree  which  the  Maori  duetts  hronght  with  him 
in  hifi  migratioii  from  the  sunny  shoros  oi'  Hawaii, • 

In  addition  to  the  number  of  valuable  trees  and  phmts  in* 
digenoiis  to  New  Zcnland,  her  %^egt^tablo  kingdom  has  received 
great  exteoBion  by  the  introduction  of  exotics.  Many  of  the 
ornamental  Austnilian  shrubs  —bluc-gmn,  acacia,  Norfolk  Island 
pinti — and  many  of  onr  English  treos^  such  as  elm,  beech,  wil- 
,  fir^  aah,  and  oak,  are  abe^uly  introduced  ;  every  grain,  fitiit, 
er,  and  vcgetiible  of  the  British  isles  is  now  scon  in  full 
perfection  iu  the  fields,  orchards,  and  gardens ;  cresses  mantlo 
tbe  little  homestead  brooks,  and  mushrooms  aboimd  in  tho 
piifitiiivs;  whilst  clover,  tm-uij*,  eabbd^e,  carrot,  spinach,  mint, 
Ihymt*,  and  various  stniy  vegetables  and  garden  plants,  siirea^ling 
theniselvtiS  over  the  country  in  some  apj)aruntly  UDaccountaldo 
manner,  are  found  in  many  districts  mixed  up  with  the  in- 
digenous vegetation  of  tho  country  and  almost  threatening  to 
oast  even  the  vigorous  natives  of  the  s*:>il. 

Flora  and  Pomona,  however,  have  dealt  most  niggardly  with 
New  Zealand  :  there  is  no  indigenous  flower  equal  to  England's 
doj^-rose,  no  indigenous  fi'iiit  equal  to  Scutlaud's  cnmberry. 

Arriving  in  New  Zealand  fr-om  Africa  where  tho  flowers  ore  as 
iine  as  the  f(diage  is  mean,  and  where  in  shooting  wo  flushed 
the  humming-bird  througli  crimsoned  acres  of  geranimas,  wo 
were  all  forcibly  sti-uck  with  the  universal  greenneM  of  the  New 
Land.  Tho  forests  are  green,  green  everywhere  and  always, 
gfoen  of  all  huet?,  nothing  but  green;  and  oui*  pure  woi>dland 
•oeiiery,  though  boautiful  enough,  needs  fifty  flower-bearing 
%setM  like  the  gaudy  Rata,  and  a  hundred  peony  tulip  dahlia 
mtinnculns  and  rhododendron-like  slimbs,  to  give  it  deeper 
colours  and  more  varied  brilliancy. 

Poor  LQ  wild  flowers,  New  Zealand  is  even  poorer  in  wild 
fruit.  The  Kiekie,  our  wild  pine-apple,  which  one  author  calls 
*^  a  vegetable  luxury  like  a  juicy  pear  flavoured  with  vanilla," 
ia  a  vegetable  impostor  far  more  like  a  sweet  artichoke 
flaFOured  with  pitch.     Tho  Poroporo,  the  nicest  or  least  nasty 


•  Th««6  beoutiful  ovrrgrfrUH,  Jht'-miinglrii!  wifli  thr  AtistruUmi  acucia 
and  blui>-gui«,  ttiid  tlit;  lMi|j:liMli  umx  Isturvl,  liluo  luul  lubunuiru,  i'nriii 
fhmbbitrietf  around  mviiy  nf  liiu  New  Zealand  cuttagc^  of  a  LciniJv  nuJ 
Tuii'ty  impoaeible  to  duacribi-. 
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THE  FERN  ASD  KLAX  PLAKTS. 


of  our  wild  fruits,  is  a  sodden  utrawbcny  flavourod  witli 
npple-peel ;  but  if  mahly  tftsted  on  hour  before  it  is  ripe  the 
PorojKjro  is  on  alum  pill  flavoured  with  stiyclmine.  The  only 
taste  which  the  goldoti  Karaka  has  at  all,  is  a  filight  taste 
wizened  quince,  whikt  the  Tawa,  New  Zealand's  damson, 
very  much  like  a  slue  stee|)ed  in  tar. 

The  two  most  common  and  important  plants  of  the  opeoi 
country  ai*e  the  Raorao  (Pteris  esculenta),  tho  ct»mmon  fern 
plant  of  the  plaing ;  and  the  Phorinimn  tenax,  the  New  Zealand 
Aax  plant. 

There  are  probably  ten  or  fifteen  nullions  of  acres  in  N©w 
Zealand  where  the  common  Fern,  intermixed  more  or  losa  wiUi 
Ti  tree,  Toctoe  and  Tntii,*  is  the  principal  vcgtitation.  It 
generally  attains  a  height  of  about  foiu*  feet ;  but  on  rich  light 
soil,  like  that  of  New  Plymontk,  it  grows  almost  bue  feet  high 
with  cane-like  Btalkft  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  forms  a  dcnso 
covert  impenetrable  to  sheep,  and  one  tlirough  which  no  man 
can  waM%  Before  the  introduction  of  tlio  potato,  the  root  of 
this  plant  was  tho  cliief  vegetable  fo(.»d  of  the  natives ;  it  is  now 
occasionally  eaten  by  them,  and  has  always  been  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  sujiport  fur  their  herds  of  swiue. 

Phoiinimn  tenax  is  called  New  Zealand  llax  from  the  flax-liko 
]>roi>ertic8  of  its  fibru  ;  not  from  any  resemblance  it  bears  to  the 
insignificant4ooking  phmt  of  Europe.  Phomiium  tenax  is  a 
flag-like  Khnib,  thromng  out  a  buitch  of  splendid  leaves  fc>ur  to 
five  feet  long  by  three  inches  broad,  and  bearing  a  profusion  of 
pink  blossoms,  much  frequented  by  tho  bee.  This  is  the  plant 
which,  before  tho  introduction  of  the  blanket  and  European 
clothing,  supplied  the  natives  with  all  the  material  fc»r  their 
mats  and  garments.  In  its  green  state,  strips  of  it  tied  together 
are  commonly  used  by  the  colonists  as  rough  string,  and  a  gi^^t 
and  increasing  portion  of  tho  rope  and  cordage  required  by  tho 
fleet  of  coasting-vessels  is  now  manufactured  in  tho  Colony  froiu 
the  prepared  fibre.     The  fibre  is  reputed  to  l>e  the  strongest 

•  TiitTi  (Corittria  ruaeifollft)  i»  a  mtuW  bn«li  with  a  herrj  like  tho  older. 
It  proiJjicrj*  a  sort  of"  lioven,"  or  luucutic  ctiVct  ou  abeep  and  cattle,  wiaii 
too  greedily  tjaten;  and  tlio  btiT),  fnnu  wliicli  the  nivtives  exprew  uu 
ftgrec'oblc  juioc  (carcfaUy  ftvoitling  tUo  sted),  should  never  bo  oat^ti.  With 
thi:*  ikditury  exception,  the  ve^etuble  kingduni  is  aa  hfiLmilctui  a^  tlio 
Qiiinnil ;  it  is  htdieved  tli.it  there  is  uo  other  wild  berry  or  nxit  injurious 
cither  to  njon  or  beuat. 
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gctabln  sxibfltaiice  known  ;  but  mogt  tcnncionsly  lucnrpcimted 
th  it  thcro  is  a  sort  of  rosinong  giunmy  siibstjmce,  which 
renders  it  comparatively  worthless  for  maDnfacturing  puq>oses. 
Hitherto,  the  attempts  mftde  to  frco  the  fibre  from  this  BubBtaBCo, 
commercially  Bpeaking,  have  proved  either  abortive,  or  only 
^sful.  Phorraimn  tenax  liaa  been  taken  up  by 
I  after  experimentaliet  only  to  bo  laid  do^n  again 
in  diagnst  ivs  a  Ktuhlx>rii,  iiiipracticubln,  c'XiLB]ienitiug  plant ;  and 
the  ImiidBome  reward  of  2000/,,  offLTed  by  the  Cidoiiial  Govern- 
ment to  any  one  who  «hould  efibctMally  Bnccced  in  docorticating 
the  fibre,  rornains  still  unpaid.  I  cannot  bnt  think,  however, 
iLat  piuetical  science  and  peraeverunce  will  eventnally  meet 
their  rewanl  oven  here ;  and  the  value  of  any  procesa  for 
tieing  tlio  Phonnimn  tenax  to  a  staple  article  of  eoniniorco 
may  be  judged  of  from  the  £a^t  that  any  quantity  of  the  platit  in 
the  raw»  gn^en  leaf  state  could  be  prtKJured  in  New  Zealand, 
ft&d  iliat  in  tho  year  1856  we  imported  ilax  and  hemp,  chiefly 
ttota  Huasia,  to  the  arn<»nnt  rtf  nt^arly  six  Tuillions  sterliug. 

In  giving  the  fulli>wing  Timht>r-table,  compiled  mainly  :&x»m 
my  own  experiences  as  an  amateur  carpenter,  I  would  remark  that 
tbcHtgh  the  preponderance  of  certain  trees  in  Canada  and  other 
wild  wooded  countries  is  a  good  a^p-i cultural  index  as  to  aoil,  it 
is  not  BO,  or  not  so  much  bo,  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  some  writers 
hsTf)  generalizcjd  on  this  point  on  very  insufficient  data.  Thus, 
ft  Mr.  Tiickett,  a  surveyor,  eomowhero  assorts,  that  tho  Rimu  is 
indicative  of  a  poor  soil — ^xvhereas  the  finest  Rimu,  and  some  of 
the  tineeit  soil  in  New  Zealfmd,  happen  to  Iw  in  one  and  the 
S  namely  at  Now  Pl^iiiouth,  All  that  present  obscr- 
ciTant  tis  in  saying  is,  I  think,  this — that  Kauri  and 
Taua  furests  in<licato  a  poor  soil  and  a  mggod  non-agricultural 
i!iitmtry  ;  that  a  comparative  abundance  of  Kahikatea  indicates  a 
gofxl  bnt  rndsi  soU,  and  low-lying  or  swampy  ground  ;  and  that 
a  eompArative  abimdanco  of  Mai,  Himo,  Pukatc^a,  and  Karaka, 
indioatoe  a  rich  dry  soil,  and  an  upland  or  undulating  country. 
With  the  exception  of  tho  Kauri,*  which  grows  separately  and 
f»jrmH  a  large  forest  by  itself,  tho  New  Zealand  timber-treea 
mostly  grow  so  intermixed,  that  a  dozen  varieties  may  frequently 
bo  found  in  the  same  aero. 


•  In  the  South,  however,  thr  Tutin,  the  Totum,  and  ©voa  the  Kululcatcu, 
kfoob  oecaaiooallj  Ibuod  forming  Enmll  (bresta  chiefly  by  itself. 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 


lUXEBAL   EOGDOX. 


[E  Bcv.  Richarvl  Tftylor,  in  his  able  treatise  on  the  "  Geology 
Nevr  ZeaLiiid,'*  states,  that  from  the  peculiar  fonnatioxi  of  the 
iiintry,  cc«il,  copper,  gold  and  the  precious  metals,  will  jjto- 
ibly   bt»    fomid   in    abraidance ;    whilst   his    late    Excellency 
iplaiu  Fitzroy,  second  governor  of  New  Zealand,  in  one  of  \ns 
tpufcches  to  the  then  colonial  minister,  Lord  Stanley,  says  : — 
"  IkneAth   the  prodtictive  gurfiice  of  these  teeming  ifilands 
mineral   stores  as  yet   hariUy   known.      If  from   merely 
iratclung  some  projecting  comera  of  the  land,   some   twenty 
loHble  minerals  have  bt^^u  discovered,  (uoal^   iron^  silver,  lead, 
►pper,  tin,  nicktl,  manganese,  alum,  sidphur,  c*irimn,  bismath, 
)bttlt,  and  asphaltum^)  what  may  not  be  anticipated  after  a  ikiw 

of  researdi  in  the  intcirior  f* 
It  is  crertaiuly  true  that  varirius  ores  and  mineral  snbfitttlices 
ive  alremly  l>ccn  diwovcrcd  in  New  Zeaboid ;  and  qnite  pro- 
kblc  that  others  will  be  discovered  aa  the  comitry  becomes 
lOTG  opened  np  by  sottli)ment.  The  slight  search  hitherto 
confined  to  Uiree  or  four  spots;  and  moat 
regard  to  what  her  mimral  Kingdom  may  give 
New  Zealand,  even  yet,  is  little  more  than  tlie  "terra 
icognita  **  cf  Tasman  and  Cook-  Indeed,  accidental  discovery, 
kther  than  settled  search,  seems  ever  to  have  revealed  the 
rld'fl  precious  ores  and  metals;  and  they  have  sometimes 
i^  almost  under  our  very  eyes,  undetected  for  years.  It  has 
BO  in  America,  in  Africa,  in  Australia.  After  twenty 
I*  occupation  of  the  country,  the  upsetting  of  a  dr^ 
vc«!c4  tho  copper  lodes,  and  created  Adelaides 
Hundreds  of  shepherds  roamed  the  plains  of 
pr  A  qiuirtei'  of  a  century  little  lireaming  tlmt  they  waQp 
^Id  ;  iiiid  though  no  country  has  Icee  need  of  minofal  * 


j^j^gg^^ 
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than  New  ZoalaQcl,  a  few  yeurs  may  proyo  her  to  be  oa  rich 
bulow  tbo  surlkce  as  she  is  abovo  and  on  it. 

With  tho  exception  of  gold  and  a  little  coal  and  copper,  how- 
G7ur,  iioiio  of  the  disooyerod  New  Zetvland  minerals  Lave  be«o 
worked — nor  can  I  regard  thia  as  a  matter  for  regret.  It  eeenu 
to  me  that  with  millions  of  arable  acres  equal,  under  good 
farming,  to  tho  production  of  forty  bnshela  of  wheat  per  tuen, 
and  with  millions  of  piistoral  acres  equal  to  the  support  rf 
milliunsJi  of  fine  wool  sheep,  all  lying  waste  and  wild.  Now 
Zealand's  ime  purstiits  in  those  her  early  days,  or©  tbv 
Plongli  and  tho  Guldcn-flcoco ;  and  that  when  tho  waste  k«8 
becomo  tho  fai-m,  wh<ju  hill  and  valley  are  dotted  with  meriou 
and  short  horn,  it  will  bo  time  enough  to  take  the  **pick** 
and  leave  the  ccrtiiin  sm^face  to  adventure  with  posjiiMc 
Douetcrswivek  into  tho  dark  and  dangerous  pits  and  tfij* 
of  mines  and  mining.* 

Coal, — Coal  (required  in  New  Zealand  for  the  development 
of  a  stoara  marine,  rather  than  for  fuel,  the  forests  being  suffi* 
cient  to  supply  fuel  for  genemtions  to  come)  has  been  found  in 
the  north,  south,  and  middle  of  tho  country.  The  small  quantity 
hitherto  required  for  tho  forges  and  the  few  coasting  steamer^ 
has  been  obtained  muinly  from  the  Pakawau  coal-field  in  Golden 
Bay,  Nelson  ;  but  quite  recently  a  Company  has  been  formed  m 
Auckland  for  working  tho  "brown  coal"  of  that  distrid. 
Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  mountainous  peninsula  forming  tho 
north-west  corner  r»f  the  Nekon  Province  would  appear  to  bo 
stored  with  coal  if  not  with  g<dd.  A  gold  party  lately  pros- 
pecting in  a  new  part  of  this  district  reports,  that — "  vast  quan- 
tities of  coal  wero  passed  in  very  large  Beams,  and  a  two- 
hundred- weight  piece  was  broken  off  by  us  from  one  of  lh« 
out-eropping  seams." 

The  Austrian  frigate  **  Novara,"  which  lias  recently  maile  t 
scientiiie  voyage  round  the  world,  visited  New  Zealand  last 
year,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Gbvemment  (ho 
courteous  Commander  of  the  vessel  handsomely  allowed  Dr< 

•  Lord  Bftcon,  in  his  Essay  on  Plantationsf^  in  advising  the  pioa<^ 
Bettlura  in  u  new  country  whut  to  tin,  auya — ^••but  moil  out  too  mucli  under 
prrouiid,  for  the  lJO|iie  of  mioea  Is  very  uncertain^  and  usoth  to  muke  tliB 
Plautera  lazy  in  other  thkigs.'* — Good,  my  Lord  I 


r  Ferdinand  Hochstetter,  tlie  geologist  attaclied  to  the  expeditioiL, 
B|o  remuin  in  New  Zealand  for  a  time,  in  order  that  ho  might 
^Krt«port  on  the  geological  formation  and  the  mineral  indications 
^■of  certain  diBtricte.  Ho  examined  the  country  around  Anckhmd 
^■and  cLftcrwards  proceeded  to  Nekon,  and  the  following  arc  tko 
H  Bciui-oiHciid  reports  he  made  of  the  coal  and  gold  fielda : — * 

"  The  Broten-Ciml  Fcrrmatitm  is  of  yery  considerahlo  extent, 

■  both  in  tlio  Nortliejn  and  Middle  Inlands  of  New  Zeoiand,  and 
is  of  siniilar  choracjfeer  everywhere. 
I  "  Some  months  ago  I  furmshcd  a  Report  on  the  Coal-field  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Auckland,  in  the  Drury  and  Hunua  dia* 
tricts.  of  which  I  wiU  repeat  here  the  principal  pomla,     Tho 
►niry  coal  belongs  to  a  very  good  sort  of  brown  cool— to  the 
-called  Qlatizkohky  with  conchoidal  fracture.     I  was  not  oble 
oonYince   myself   of   tho   e^fitcnee   of   different   series   of 
one  above  the  other,  on  different  levels.     I  am   much 
ler  of  opinion  that  the  game  seam,  disturbed  in  its  level, 
at   the   different   localities   in    the   Drury   and   Hunuo. 
let,  where  coal  is  found.     The  average  thidmess  of  thai 
Uscam  may  be  estimated  to  amount  to  six  feet.     The  sectiou 
tho  seam  at  Mr,  Fall  well's  form   eon  be  taken  as   a   fair 

Tlie  seam  consists  there  of  three  portions  :  the  upper  part  a 
laminated  coal  of  inferior  quality,  one  fo<jt ;    tlien  a  liand  of 
shale*  two  inches ;  the  middle  port  coal  of  a  good  quality,  one- 
and-a-half  feet ;   then  a  band  of  bituminous;  shale,  six  inches ; 
he  lowest  part  coal  of  tho  best  quality  I  have  seen,  two-and  a- 
feet.     Thus  Uie  whole  thickness  of  the  coal  iteelf  may  be 
amount  to  about  five  feet.     The  bituminous  shale 
tlie  coal  contains  fossil  plants,  principally  leaves 
IHrat^ledoneM,     It  is  remarkable  that  no  fossil  ferns  are  found 
on  with  the  Drury  coal-beds :  it  is  the  more  so,  as  afc^ 
locality  which  I  must  mention — on  the  West  C< 
xsike  from  Waikato  Heads,— on/y  fossQ  fenia,  in  »  mo«^ 
beanttfol  state  of  preservatioiL,  are  imbedded  in 
strata^  alteniaiiog  with  sandstone  and  small 

im"  ift{^>e«m  to  have  rcs^'i'^led  New  Zcati 
:^ig  ocmntiy  iho  vbiud  in  thu  counie  • 

Um;  »wtkL 
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baLlj,  tho  some  geological  age  as  the  Dmry  coal.  A  conBide^ 
able  numlxer  of  Bpeciiucns  from  both  localities  will,  by  a  futore 
examination,  furnish  the  opportunity  for  determining  tho  prin- 
cipal features  of  tho  Flora  of  the  Brown-Coal  Period  in  New 
Zealand. 

"Tho  fossil  gum  foimd  in  the  coal  is  a  kind  of  'Betinite.'< 
derived  from  a  coniferous  tree,  perhaps  related  to  the  Kauri,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  identical  mth  the  Kauri  Gum,  which  is  only 
found  in  tho  suifuce-soil  in  those  localities  where  there  have 
Ixien  kauri  forests.  The  fossil  gum  and  kauri  gum  are  Tei; 
ditforont  in  their  qualities,  as  the  most  simple  exiH3riments  in 
their  ignition  will  show. 

"  Tho  thickness  of  the  forest  and  the  inaccessibility  of  the 
country  prevent  our  now  ascei*taining,  in  an  exact  manner,  the 
extent  of  the  Diniry  coal-field.  Still  the  existing  openings  show 
uu  extent  of  the  coal-field  quite  large  enough  to  encourage  any 
Company  to  work  the  coal  in  an  extensive  manner. 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  tliat  a  Company,  under  the  name  of  *  The 
Waihoihoi  Mining  and  Coal  Company,'  is  formed,  to  begin  the 
working  of  this  coal, 

"  Tho  samo  kind  of  coal  I  saw  again  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Tanplrl  and  Hdkarimata  raivje.  At  Knpahipa,  on  the  left  bnni 
of  the  Wttikato,  I  examined  a  beautiful  seam  about  150  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  river.  The  thieknoBs  of  the  seam  then 
exx)osed  was  about  15  feet ;  how  much  gixiater  the  thickness  may 
be  it  is  iini»os8iblo  to  say,  as  the  floor  has  never  been  uncovemL 

"  This  is  tlie  seam  to  which  tlie  attention  of  tho  inhabitants  of 
Auckliuid  was  directed  sovciid  years  ago  by  my  friend  tho  Bcv. 
A.  G.  Purchas.  I  believe  several  tons  were  at  that  time  brought 
to  Auckland ;  but,  owing  to  voi'ious  circuiusttmces — the  chief  of 
which  was  the  Native  o^vncl•8hip, — the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
supply  from  thence  for  Auckland  was  abandoned.  No  better 
l)06ition  could,  however,  be  fomid  for  mining  piu:i)ose8 ;  and  the 
day  camiot  be  far  distant  when  it  will  be  worked  to  supply  fuel 
for  tho  atcam  navigaihn  of  the  Waihato — the  main  artery  of  iht 
Province  of  Auckland, 

"  I  liave  reason  to  believe  that  a  coal-field  of  considerable 
extent  exists  on  the  borders  of  the  wide  plains  on  both  sides  of 
tho  "Waikato,  between  Taupiri  and  Mongatawhiri — for  which 
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district,  drnt  in  on  all  sides  by  ranges,  I  propose  the  general 
geographical  name  of  *  The  Lower  WaikcUo  Basin* 

^X  third  coal-field  exists  on  the  western  and  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  yery  fertile  allnvial  plains  above  the  junction  of 
the  Waipa  and  Waikato,  which  may  be  distinguished  as  '  The 
Middle  Wcnkaio  Basin* — the  figure  granary  of  the  northern 
poriion  of  this  Island. 

"  The  localities  in  which  coal  has  been  discoyered  are  the 
following : — in  the  Hohinipanga  range,  west  of  TTftr^tTrftrilri  on 
the  Waipa,  near  Mohoanni  and  Waitaiheke;  in  the  Hautum 
range,  on  the  upper  branches  of  the  Waipa ;  and  again  in  the 
Whawhama  and  Parepare  ranges,  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Bangitote  mountains. 

"  I  subjoin  comparatiye  average  analyses  of  the  three  principal 
kinds  of  fael,  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Drury  coal  is 
precisely  similar  to  the  European  brown  coals  in  the  proportion 
of  its  ifapree  principal  constituents : — 


Black  Co&l 

Wood. 

and  Anthracite. 

Carbon    . 

.    61-4  to  52-6 

55  to  76 

73  to  96-51 

Oxygen   . 

.    43    „   42 

26  „  19 

23  „     3 

Hydrogen 

.      6    „      5-5 

4-3  „    2-5 

5-5  „     0-5 

"  I  embrace  here  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the 
eommercial  value  and  applicabUUy  of  the  New  Zealand  Brown 
Coal. 

"Although  of  entirely  different  character,  and,  generally 
speaking,  of  inferior  value,  to  the  older  coals  of  the  primary 
formations,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  this  kind  of  coal  should 
not  be  used  in  New  Zealand  for  the  same  purposes  as  a  similar 
brown  coal  is  extensively  applied  to  in  various  parts  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  in  Germany,  where  it  supplies  the  fuel  for 
manu&ctures  of  all  kinds,  for  locomotives  and  steamers,  and  for 
domestic  purposes.  I  am  perfectly  familiar  with  this  kind  of 
coal,  and  can  assure  the  people  of  Auckland,  that  the  brown 
coal  of  this  country  is  quite  as  good  as  that  which  is  used  in 
Germany  for  the  purposes  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  would 
rtrongly  recommend  that  any  Company  which  may  be  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  working  the  coal  should  also  at  the  same 
time  establish  Potteries  for  the  manufacture  of  earthenware. 


POTTERS*  CI.AT.— KELSON  COAL. 


Remarkahly  suitaLle  CI  ay  a  of  evory  necessary  variety  hAvc  It^fi 
fibowTi  to  Giist  ID  the  immediate  ntjighbourhood  of  the  coal-fidik 
by  tho  boringB  wiiich  have  becsn  made  by  the  Provincial  Goren- 
moTit  at  my  request.*  By  tho  establishment  of  such  warkiL  ti» 
Tfthio  of  tho  ctial  would  ha  mnde  apparent  to  everybody,  and  tin 
maimfjuitiiro  itself,  if  properly  conducted,  cannot  fiul  to  V 
remtuiemtive.  It  may  bo  interesting  to  you  to  know  that  kbi 
far-famed  '  Bohemian  Porcelain '  ia  burnt  by  means  of  hron 
coal,  from  a  seam  of,  in  some  places,  90  feet  thickness,  Wkifc 
etatjng  the  uses  to  whieh  brow^  coal  may  be  applied,  I  nniBl 
warn  you  against  thinking  that  it  is  bui table  for  steamers  hunng 
to  make  long  flea-voyagefi.  The  bulky  uaturc  of  the  *  brown  cW 
will  always  prevent  sueli  steamers  taking  it  on  board  when  tk^ 
can  piTiciire  *  black  coal/  But,  on  the  other  hand,  its  qimliti<« 
as  a  gas-producing  coal,  as  the  above  analyses  show,  will  rendtf 
it  valuable  as  an  article  of  exi>ort. 

**  Pakawau  CoAL-FfEi-D. — I  como  now  to  speak  about  the  Piki* 
Avau  eoal-fieltl^  as  probably  belonging  to  tho  secondary  periol 
The  Pakawau  coal-field  overlies  the  mica  and  clay-slate  famtr 
tioDS  of  the  westum  ranges.  Tho  Pakawau  stream  expose 
various  strata  of  tlio  coal-ficLl,  its  conglomerate,  Band^knei 
shales,  and  seams  of  coaL  There  have  been  workings  on  fl» 
exposed  seamfi  on  both  sides  of  the  stream*  A  qmuitity  of  c<«l 
oitractod  from  a  seam  of  four  feet  thickness  on  the  north  odi. 
which  has  lain  exjiasod  to  tho  weather  for  two  yeara,  and  sliD 
remains  in  tho  condition  in  which  it  was  extracted,  at  onoe  (WB- 
vinced  me  of  tho  difference  existing  between  this  coal  and  Ike 
other  New  Zealand  coals  which  I  have  seen.  The  coal  is  A 
dense,  heavy,  black  coal,  of  a  laminated  structure,  breaking  ifi 
largo  pieces,  which  do  not  crumble.  In  the  evening  I  burnt  tlit 
coal  in  a  fire-place,  and  was  pleased  with  tho  large  amount  of 
fiaine  and  heat  given  out  by  it,  without  sulphiiroue  or  otbt^r 
diBtigreeable  smell.  It  bimit  away  to  a  clean  white  ash.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  kindly  forwarded  to  me  an  analysis  of  this  coa]^  made 

♦  Of  tlic^e  I  would  draw  attention  to  No.  X.,  2.  for  caminon  poUfff 
No,  L,  G  rtiid  8,  for  UneT  stoiuwan-.  Nu,  U  7,  for  fire-brick*.  The  Vttrinoi 
coloured  duyj*.  No.  IL,  2  to  D,  will  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  poMeiy. 
No.  XL,  9^  ruuy  bo  uhi  tl  as  a  colour  ur  pigujent  in  the  same  way  ta  <M?b» 
uud  uuibiiT  ofu  gcuciuLly  uatd. 
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the  year  1S53,  by  Mr,  Thooph.  Heale,  at  AucklamL  Mr. 
le  proved  tho  cxccUtint  qnalitins  of  the  ccmiI  as  a  gas-coal ; 
le  qtiantity  of  carhou  (not  more  than  53  per  cent.)  would  not 
confer  upon  thin  coal  a  high  chiifactor  as  fuol ;  but  this  low  per 
oentttge  probably  aroso  fi-om  the  piece  submitted  to  analysis 
being  mixed  with  shaJe.  To  mo  it  appears  that  the  coal  must 
oontain  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  cai'bon,  and  that  it  will  be  found 
very  exoeUont  coal  for  steam  pnrijoses. 

"  On  tho  sonthem  side  of  the  stream,  the  old  workings  exhibited 
w  following  section : — 
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Coal  , 

Shide  . 
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Thus,  the  natnral  sections  and  the  old  workings  show  various 
but  none  of  them  of  great  thickness,  and  in  all  of  them 
or  less  bands  of  shale. 
"  The  dip  of  tho  scam  is  towards  sontli-west — that  is,  towards 
West  Wanganui  hai*bour,  at  an  angle  of  twenty  degrees,  and 
ooal-field  reaches^  undoubte^Uy,  from  Pakawuu  to  West 
anganni.  In  a  ooal<>fiuld  of  such  extent,  it  may  be  with  con- 
fidence affirmed,  that  seams  of  much  greater  thickness  exist ;  and 
the  way  t^  ascertain  their  existence,  is  to  make  bonnga.  That 
is  the  first  thing  for  any  company  to  doj  which  imdertakes  to 
work  this  very  val liable  coal-field. 

"  My  reason  fur  assigning  to  this  coal-field  a  secondary  ago,  is 
the  existence  of  impressions  of  fossil  plants,  referable  to  eidamitos, 
ferns,  and  dicotyledons.  Although  the  Pukawau  coal-field  doea 
not  belong  to  tho  carboniferous  jierit  id,  experience  will  show  that 
the  coal  will  rank  in  quality  with  the  black  cools  of  older 


Gold, — Gold  has  been  discovered  at  Coromandel,  near 
J^Dd,  but  not,  as  yet,  in  paying  quantities  Some  three 
«go,  however,  it  was  found  at  tho  Aorere,  a  wild  and  mgg« 
Itict,  about  fif^  miles  north-west  of  tho  town  of  Nclsua,  ^ 


lOO 
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a  ptirt  of  the  northern  portion  of  that  "  Black  Forest "  rdgi<ii 
doBcribtid  at  pagij  149,  us  extending  &om  Cape  Ftuiewell  mbooct 
domi  to  Dusky  Bay.  The  largest  nugget  yet  obtained  has  htm 
one  of  only  9oz. ;  there  have  been  no  great  prizes,  none  of  thaie 
**  rushes  to  the  Diggings  "  onoe  so  common  in  Australia ;  mi 
from  two  to  tlirec  himdred  people,  of  the  more  sangmne,  eatv- 
prising,  or  advunturouH  members  of  the  community,  appear  t» 
be  about  tho  nimiber  generally  found  at  Aorere,  A  lilli^ 
named  Colling  wood  has,  however,  boon  planted  in  the  nei^ 
hourhood,  and  the  total  quantity  of  gold  raitscd  up  to  t^ 
present  tiiue  may  be  nearly  50^000  ounces,  of  the  falue  of  sool 
200,000/. 

Whether  fmlher  "  proejiecfcing  explorations  "  in  tbe  wild  ill 
unknov^ia  regions  of  the  Aorero  and  the  adjoining  wildemail 
>viU  or  will  not  bring  more  gold  to  light  is  a  point  which  tOM 
alone  can  solve;  but  unquestionably  it  would  be  oppose! 
both  to  iuferentiftl  facts,  and  to  tlio  laws  of  probability*  to 
ventm-e  now  to  say  that  the  Aorere  and  the  hundred  districts 
of  the  like  character,  extending  from  Cape  Farewell  to 
Du^ky  Bay,  may  not  eventually  boast  their  Bcdlarats  an! 
Bendigoes, 

The  following  passage  occurs  in  Dr.  HochBtotter*8  Report  d 
the  Nelson  gold-field  :— 

"  In  the  mica-slate  and  clay-elate  zone  of  the  woBtem  nmgtii 
wo  have  the  matrii  of  the  gold.  From  the  interest  attaching  to 
this  subject,  1  may  be  allowed  to  repeat  tho  limits  of  those  giW- 
bearing  formations.  On  the  cast  these  formations  are  boundci! 
by  the  Tiikaka  valley ;  on  the  west  by  the  Aorcre  valley,  so  thit 
its  breadth  is  from  lifteeii  to  twenty  mOes,  and  includes  the 
Anatoki  and  Haupiri  rauges.  In  a  southerly  direction  tho  sum 
for m at i OUR  can  ho  tiaitcd  to  the  gorge  of  the  Bullcr  river,  Ho« 
much  further  it  extends  in  that  direction  has  not  yet  been  llfic«^ 
taint-d ;  but,  inasmuch  as  g(dd  has  been  found  at  the  northcju 
extroinity  of  tho  Southern  Alps,  find  also  in  the  gravels  of  the 
Matauni,  in  the  Province  of  Otago,  towards  the  southern  ci- 
ti'ouiity  of  tho  Backbone,  it  is  not  uurcasouahle  to  infer  thai 
the  same  guld-bcoring  zone  may  extend  continuously  tliroughost 
the  whole  length  of  the  Middle  Island* 

*'  Before  speaking  more  speciaily  of  the  gold-fields,  I  wish  to 
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correct  some  of  the  theories  popnhilj^ 

according  to  which  gold  is  to  be  tneed  to 

The  gold,  in  its  original  pos 

dispersed  thron^ioiit  the  qnarteoae  ecwirtitapnts  of  &e  i 

clay-slate  formafcionB.     Bj  the  gndoal  weaiiag  wmmr 

rocks,   throng  the  action  of  the  rlmiflaj 

immense  periods  of  time,  laige  masea  of  delna 

formed,  and  natore  itself  has 

washing,   bj  collecting  the 

them  in  the  gollies  of  the  streamy  cr  in  flie 

coYering  the  sh^es  of  the  IuDsl 

"  There  are,  there^oie,  two  prindpal 
either  'riTer  diggings,'  in  the  beds  of  the 
diggings,'  in  the  con^omaate  aad  gimf«l 
slopes  of  the  moantnns. 

""IwiU  first  describe  the  best  known  and  moat  worked  cf 
yoTxr  gold-fields,  namelj,  tiie  Aotere  aad  Bnapaim  pM-^\L 

"  Thb  Aorku  asfd  Pjjl&paka  Gold-fuld. — Ton  are  aD  awe 
that  the  gold  in  the  Aanxe  wtlkj  is  confined  to  the  ea«t«?s  sde 
of  the  Tallej ;  the  ool j  traces  of  gold  fbimd  on  the  weggurn  s^ 
are  on  the  Kaitona  stream,  but  not  indicating  anj  rich  depcch 
on  that  side,  which,  as  fertile  agricnltaral  land,  most  be  kfk  to 
the  farmer.  Too  know  that  all  the  tribntBies  of  the  Aoree 
river  proceeding  fion  the  Hanpiri  range,  as,  for  instance. 
Appoo*8  mtr,  the  Slate  riTer  with  its  difEaent  bnsches.  the 
Boulder  rivers,  Salisborj  creek,  and  also  the  Paiapara  rivet, 
which  proceed  nuiUiwaids  from  the  same  range,  hare  been  mon; 
or  less  snooessfall J  worked  bj  Tarioos  parties  of  digigers.  The 
ronnded  natore  of  the  gold  particles  shows  diat  the  ^iM  has 
been  bron^t  down  hj  water ;  and  dte  fi^t  tiiat  the  hearieet 
gold  is  f omid  in  the  npper  parts  of  the  ftreams,  points  deari j  to 
the  mountains  as  the  source  of  die  metd. 

**  But  it  would  be  improper  to  apeak  about  an  Axivere  gold- 
field,  if  the  gold  were  confined  to  the  deep  and  narrow  gcffges  of 
the  streams,  cut  down  into  the  claj-alate  rocks. 

"  The  whole  region  of  the  fasti  in  side  of  the  Aorere  ▼aHej, 
rising  from  the  river  bed  towards  die  steep  sides  of  die  uKNm- 
tains  at  an  inrlinatinn  of  aboot  ei^ii  degrees,  and  oceopjing 
from  the  Clarke  river  towazda  the  sooth,  to  die  Pteapaia  on  the 
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north,  a  saperficial  extent  of  about  forty  KngliiJi  miles,  is  a 
gold-field.  Throughout  this  whole  district,  on  the  foot  of  the 
range,  we  find  a  conglomerate  deposited  on  tha  top  of  the  slate 
rocks,  reaching  in  some  places  a  thickness  of  twenty  {eeL 
Pieces  of  driftwood  changed  into  brown  ooal  indicate  a  pro- 
bably tertiary  age  of  this  conglomerate  formation.  Wh^!e  a 
ferruginous  cement  binds  the  boulders  and  the  gra^  together, 
this  conglomerate  is  compact ;  in  other  places  only  fine  sand 
lies  between  the  larger  stones.  Quartz  and  day-sli^  bonldeis 
are  the  most  commonly  met  with.  This  conglomerate  formation 
is  not  only  cut  through  by  the  deep  gullies  of  the  larger  stroams^ 
but  in  some  places  wauied  by  the  more  supezfidal  action  of 
occasional  water,  and  so  divided  into  parallel  and  rounded 
ridges,  of  which  that  portion  of  the  district  called  the  Quarti 
Banges  is  a  characteristic  example.  This  conglomerate  forma- 
tion must  be  regarded  as  the  real  gold-field,  prepared  in  a 
gigantic  manner  by  the  hand  of  nature,  from  the  detritus  of  the 
mountains,  for  the  more  detailed  and  minute  operations  of  man. 
"  While  the  less  extensive  but  generally  richer  river-diggings 
afford  better  prospect  of  gain  to  the  individual, digger,  the  dry 
diggings  in  the  conglomerate  will  afford  remunerative  returns  to 
associations  of  individuals  who  will  work  with  a  combination  of 
labour  and  capital.  The  intelligent  and  energetic  gold-digger, 
Mr.  Washboum,  is  the  first  person  who  has  proved  the  value  of 
the  dry  diggings  in  the  Quartz  Banges,  and  has  demonstrated 
the  fact  that  gold  exists  in  remunerative  quantities  in  the  con- 
glomerate. I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Washboum  for  the  following 
interesting  details.  He  writes  to  me  as  foUows : — '  In  the  drives 
into  the  conglomerate  of  the  quartz  ranges,  the  average  thick- 
ness of  dirt  washed  is  about  two  feet  from  the  base  rock ;  and 
the  gold  produced  from  one  cubic  yard  of  such  earth  would  be, 
as  nearly,  as  I  can  calculate,  worUi  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
shillings.  This  includes  large  boulders ;  so  that  a  cubic  yard 
of  earth,  as  it  goes  through  the  sluice,  is  of  course  worth  more, 
as  the  boulders  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole.  Where 
the  earth  is  washed  frxmi  the  surface  to  the  rock,  the  value  per 
cubic  yard  is  much  less ;  not  worth  more,  perhaps,  than  from 
three  shillings  to  six  shillings  per  yard,  and  it  would  generally 
pay  very  well  at  that.' 
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**  With  tbifl  data^  the  following  calcnlation  nmy  be  made.  We 
reckon  the  saperficial  extent  of  the  Aorere  and  PampMU 
^old -fields  nt  thirtj  English  eqiiare  miles  ;  the  average  thiclmess 
of  tho  gold-l>earing  conglomerate,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at  one 
jved. ;  and  the  value  of  gold  in  one  cubic  yard  at  five  ehUlingg. 
Upon  this  data,  the  value  of  the  Aorere  gold-field  is  22,500,000?., 
or  760,000/,  far  one  square  mUe, 

"  I  am  not  a  practical  gold-digger  myBelf,  but  I  will  leave  it 
to  thoee  who  aie  more  versed  in  that  puiisnit  to  ctrntriva  tho 
meaDS  by  whieh  this  wealth  may  be  best  extracted  from  tho  soil. 
Conaidering  that  Mr.  Washboum  was  able  to  pay  his  men  wages 
from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a  day,  and  still  to  make  a  consider^ 
able  profit,  the  richnoss  of  the  deposit  of  gold  in  the  con- 
glomerate is  clearly  proved. 

"  Yon  may  allow  me  to  add,  from  inquiries  I  made  on  the 
spot,  the  number  of  diggers  working  on  tho  Aorere  aiid  Parapara 
diggings  is  not  more  than  alwtit  two  hundred  and  fifty.  Al- 
though the  diggers  cannot  be  at  work  continually,  a  largo  portion 
of  time  Ijfdiig  occupied  in  bringing  their  provisions  ticross  a 
nigged  country  ill-provided  with  roads,  and  occasionally  stopped 
hj  floods  in  tho  rivers,  it  is  considered  that  a  digger  cams  ou  an 
•verage  twelve  shillings  a  day. 

**  The  history  of  the  gold-field  d<i»es  not  record  any  large 
fortunes  made  by  single  diggers,  but  stearly  average  gains.  The 
largest  nugget  found  was  in  the  Rocky  river,  a  nugget  of  9  oz. 
ISdwta. 

*'  The  whole  produce  of  the  gnld-field,  from  the  beginning,  in 
1857,  up  to  the  middle  of  August,  1859,  is  recorded,  in  tho 
General  Oovemmeni  QmeUe,  as  about  150,000/. 

*'  1  may  add  that,  looking  to  tho  position  of  the  gold-field 
generally,  and  its  proximity  to  the  8t<a,  there  is  probably  no 
other  gold-field  which,  with  mtHlerate  outlay  upon  roails,  could 
be  umde  more  easily  accessible,  or  might  afford  greater  facilities 
for  being  worked,  I  have  very  little  hopo  that  quartz  reels  will 
be  found  in  this  district  rich  enough  to  pay  for  crushing. 

**  Tho  country  on  the  wefitem  side  of  the  goh  *»M^t 

finlher  south  than  the  Glarko  river,  has  not  ' 
explored  with  regard  to  probable  gold-field 
therefore,  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  gold-bean 

is  no  foondatim 
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generally  entertained  amongst  diggers,  that  gold-fields  are  only 
found  on  the  western  side  of  ranges,  and  not  on  the  eastern. 

"  Thb  Akatoki  and  Takaka  DiGGiNcn. — ^From  the  same  mica- 
slate  and  clay-slate  zone,  from  which  on  the  western  side  the 
gold-bearing  branches  of  the  Aorere  YaUey  ran,  on  the  eastern 
side  the  Takaka  riv<)r  with  its  branches  takes  its  rise.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  gold  is  also  found  on  those  liyers. 
If  the  ikrmer  settled  on  the  rich  alluyial  plains  of  the  Takaka 
finds  markets  bad,  he  has  but  to  ascend  to  the  higher  parts  and 
branches  of  the  river  to  fill  his  pocket.  Grold  is  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  pay  river-diggings  in  the  iq>per  Anatoki, 
Waingaro,  and  Takaka,  the  heaviest  nuggets  in  the  Waitui 
river,  which  takes  its  rise  from  the  Mount  Arthur  range.  In 
the  Anatoki  valley  a  quartz  reef  is  spoken  of^  which  promises 
well.  The  interesting  metal,  onmridium^  as  has  been  proved,- by 
specimens  forwarded  for  analysis  to  Mr.  Clarke,  of  Melbourne, 
is  a  peculiar  accompaniment  of  the  Takaka  gold.  Titaniferous 
iron,  magnetic  iron,  and  garnets — ^not  rubies,  as  generally 
thought — are  everywhere  found  on  the  rivei^ggings  of  the 
province.  It  must  be  left  to  the  energy  of  future  ezplarers  to 
determine  if  there  be  not,  as  it  is  most  probable  there  is,  a 
similar  gold-field  as  the  Aooeie  gold-field,  hidden  under  the 
dense  forests  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ranges. 

"  Wangafxka. — With  a  view  to  exploring  the  country  lying 
to  the  south  of  the  Takaka,  cm  the  eastern  side  of  the  gold- 
bearing  formatioiu,  I  made  a  joozney  to  the  Wangapeka.  My 
guide  to  that  country,  most  dii&cult  of  access,  wis  Mr.  Clarke, 
who  had  fonnerly  been  prospecting  there  lor  gold.  On  this 
occasion  I  bad  the  ptoasioe  of  tiie  oompaDy  of  the  Super- 
intendent. The  Wangi^peka,  as  large  if  not  luger  Uian  the 
Motueka,  near  its  junolion  with  the  Shtaaj  river,  runs  through 
a  wide,  terraced  valley. 

''  The  hOk  bordering  tine  valley  are  composed  of  tertiary 
strata,  marl^  sandstone^  and  limestone.  At  places  on  the  sides 
of  the  vaUey  granitic  rodks  show  themselTes  as  the  fiMmdation 
of  the  tertiary  strata.  The  boulders  and  shingle  brou^t  by 
tht)  river  from  the  deep  gorge,  throo^  which  it  enters  the  broad 
valley^  prove^  on  ezaudnalioii^  that  ^  river  tekes  its  origin  in  a 
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zone  of  homblende-BchiBts,  and  crystalline  limestone,  the  con- 
tinnatioA  of  the  formations  between  Takaka  and  Biwaka.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  expect  an  auriferous  river-bed.  I 
might  here  mention  that  this  yalley  seems  the  peculiar  home  of 
wild  pigs,  the  immense  number  of  which  have  rooted  up  the 
whole  surface.  The  wet  weather  we  experienced  prevented  my 
exploring  those  rivers  which  take  their  rise  further  westward,  in 
the  mica-slate  and  clay-slate  ranges  as  I  expect,  as,  for  instance, 
the  Batten  river  and  its  branches.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Clarke 
found  the  best  result  of  his  prospecting  expedition.  He  found 
not  only  gold,  but,  on  the  edges  of  the  tertiary  formation  towards 
the  crystalline  ranges,  large  seams  of  coal  cropping  out. 

"  As  a  very  probable  gold  country,  I  should  recommend  the 
exploring  of  the  high  range  situated  between  the  sources  of  the 
Wangapeka  and  the  gorge  of  the  Buller.  That  range  is,  so  &r 
as  I  can  judge,  the  continuation  of  the  Mount  Arthur,  Anatoki, 
and  Haupiri  ranges. 

"  I  shall  hereafter  find  an  opportunity  to  remark  upon  the 
Motueka  diggings,  and  will  conclude  this  portion  of  my  lecture 
by  stating  that  the  Nelson  gold-fields  are  a  fcMit,  and  that  which 
is  at  present  known  is  but  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  dis- 
coveries which  time  will  bring  to  light." 


CoFPEB. — Copper  has  been  found  on  the  north-east  coast, 
near  Monganui,  and  in  the  Great  Barrier  Island,  and  was  once 
worked  on  a  small  scale,  both  at  this  latter  place  and  at  the 
Eawau,  a  small  island  about  twenty  miles  north  of  Auckland. 
Owing  partly,  however,  to  the  ore  being  much  impregnated  with 
sulphur,  partly  to  the  high  price  and  scarcity  of  skilled  mining 
labour,  and  to  other  causes,  neither  Great  Barrier  nor  Eawau 
proved  a  successful  speculation ;  and  the  works  are  now  tem- 
porarily abandoned. 

Copper,  too,  has  at  present  eluded  the  grasp  of  the  good 
people  of  Nelson.  For  years  past  they  have  been  proclaiming 
the  existence  of  certain  copper-lodes,  of  marvellous  richness,  in 
cue  of  the  hiUs  surrounding  the  town  called  the  '*  Dun  "  moun- 
tain— no  bad  name,  if  we  may  be  allowed  a  pun,  for  a  motmtain 
which,  so  fer,  seems  to  have  "  done  "  every  one  who  has  meddled 
with  it.  Perhaps  every  week  for  the  last  ten  years  one  of  the 
Nelson  papers  has  devoted  a  column  or  two  to  this  imposing  hill : 
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Bomotliing  was  always  hekig  fomid  there,  or  someihiiig  was 
always  noi  being  found  there,  or  something  was  always  %^*ii^  to 
be  found  there.  Up  to  this  day,  however,  except  in  regard 
to  a  substance  called  Chrome,  it  has  been  the  '^mountain  in 
labour  with  the  moose,"  and  proyed,  for  the  most  part,  only  a 
mine  of  conversation  and  conjectore. 

Ibow. — ^Iron  is  common  in  various  localities  in  the  fonn  of 
pyrites,  or  snlphnret  of  iron,  and  magnetic  iron  sand.  Some  of 
the  rocks  are  powerfully  magnetic.  Dr.  Shortland,  speaking  of 
a  point  near  the  Bluff  in  Foveaux  Stndt,  says:  '<I  seated 
myself  on  a  rock  to  take  some  angles  with  the  pocket  compass, 
but  was  obliged  to  desist,  owing  to  my  seat  being  so  powerfully 
magnetic.  This  treacherous  influence  is  observable  in  so  many 
parts  of  New  Zealand  that  the  compass,  instead  of  being  a  trust- 
worthy travelling  guide,  is  often  likely  to  lead  one  astray." 

At  New  Plymouth,  '*  iron-sand "  is  the  common  sand  of  the 
beach ;  and  covers  the  shore  for  nules.  It  consists  of  the 
perozyde  and  protozyde  of  iron  mixed,  and  yields  about  fifty 
per  cent,  of  iron  of  the  finest  quality.  An  imperial  pint  of  this 
sand,  washed  and  dried,  weighs  four  pounds,  and  a  sixpenny 
magnet  dropped  on  the  beach,  is  taken  up  covered  and  almost 
hidden  with  metallic  crystals.  Messrs.  Willis,  Gann,  and  Ck)., 
Crosby  Square,  London,  with  that  judicious  enterprise  they 
have  ever  displayed  in  promoting  the  young  interests  of  New 
Zealand,  once  had  some  tons  of  this  ironnaand  brought  home  for 
Messrs.  Stenson  and  Co.  of  the  Northampton  Inm  Works ;  and 
the  following  is  Mr.  Stenson's  report  of  a  sample  I  requested 
him  to  assay : — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have,  during  this  week,  carefully  noted  the  assay, 
and  find  the  lowest  yield  of  steel-iron  38^  per  cent,  and  the 
highest  59.  I  have  forwarded  to  Mr.  Carrington  a  piece, 
one  side  of  which  is  polished  and  exhibits  a  silvery  brilliancy, 
equal  to  the  finest  steel :  though  only  just  smelted  in  the 
crucible,  this  piece  was  of  a  yield  equal  to  precisely  50  per 
cent. 

"  Tours  truly, 

"  J.  Stekson, 
"  0.  HuradMue,  Egq."  "  Iron  Works,  Northampton, 
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the  enterprise  would  enjoy  two  great  speokl  advantages :  the 
one,  that  as  the  sand*  lies  on,  or  lather  if,  the  beach,  none  of 
those  costly  digging  or  mining  operations  commonlj  attendant 
on  the  raising  of  ores  to  the  snr&ce,  wonid  be  needed;  the 
other,  that  within  a  few  miles  of  the  ore  there  are  millions  of 
tons  of  forest-timber  which  in  the  process  of  clearing  lands  for 
agriculture  would  afford  an  unlimited  supply  of  cheap  charcoal, 
the  fuel  with  which  the  finest  brands  of  steel  have  ever  been 
produced. 

I  may  remark  here,  too,  that  since  this  sheet  first  went  to  press 
gold  has  been  discovered  both  on  the  west  coast  of  the  South 
Island,  and  Wear,  and  Invercargill. 

As  to  other  ores,  earths,  and  minerals,  I  may  observe  thit 
pure  sulphur  is  abundant,  lead  and  manganese  exist  near 
Auckland,  alum  and  nitre  have  been  discovered  at  Wanganui 
and  near  the  medicinal  springs  of  the  Botoma  lakes,  whilst 
it  is  not,  I  think,  improbable  that  that  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  boracic  acid,  may  eventually  be  found  abont  some  of 
the  inland  Solfatara  or  mineral  pools  of  Taupo.  Various  usefol 
earths,  too — fire-clay,  pipe-clay,  and  ochre — are  common ;  slate, 
marble,  granite,  sandstone,  and  freestone  are  found  in  various 
parts ;  and  limestone,  though  not  so  generally  spread  as  would 
be  desirable  for  agricultural  and  building  purposes,  exists  in 
many  localities  in  great  quantity  and  of  singular  purity  and 
strength. 

*  Tl)o  following^  is  a  more  recent  analysis  of  the  sand  made  by  a  high 
soiontifle  authority : — 

"Oxide  of  Iron 90' 31 

Titanic  Acid 4*17 

Silica 8  42 

Alumina 1*65 

Lime 0*37 

Traces 0*08 

100-00 

"  The  metallic  iron  contained  in  the  sand  is  65*77  per  cent.,  a  very  large 
per  contage  indeed." 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. 

HATIVEB. 

Obight. — Strong, personal  resemblance,  certain  affinities  in  lan- 
guage and  cnstoms,  and  some  traditional  history,  may  satisfy  ns 
that  the  ancestors  of  the  "  Maori  "*  were  of  Malay  origin,  and 
originaUj  emigrated  to  New  Zealand  from  Hawaii,  one  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  a  group  of  the  North  Pacific,  distant  about 
4,000  miles  ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  this  emigration 
took  place  some  400  or  500  years  ago. 

It  is  thought  that  over-population  led  to  a  considerable  early 
migration  from  Hawaii ;  and  that  under  yarious  leaders,  numer- 
ous canoe  parties,  from  time  to  time,  put  off  from  the  parent 
island.  Some  of  the  emigrant-adventurers  settled  in  the  nearer 
ishinds  of  the  Southern  Polynesia;  others,  bolder  navigators 
with  better  provisioned  canoes,  pursued  their  way  from  island 
to  island  through  the  summer  seas  of  the  South  Pacific  in 
search  of  a  larger  kingdom  until  at  last,  by  accident  or  design, 
they  reached  New  Zealand. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  native  indigenous  race  existed 
in  New  Zealand  when  the  Hawiian  emigrants  arrived.  But  if 
so,  these  ancient  New  Zealanders  were  either  eaten  by  the  new 
comers,  or  were  amalgamated  with  them,  or  were  ill  some  way 
blotted  out  as  a  distinct  race,  quite  as  effectually  as  the  ancient 
Britons  were  by  their  Boman  and  Saxon  conquerors.  The 
present  New  Zealanders  are  a  mixed  race.  Either  their  emi- 
grant ancestors  did  not  arrive  a  pure  race  from  Hawaii;  or, 
after  arrival,  they  amalgamated  with  some  indigenous  race ;  or 
they  afterwards  intermixed  with  later  emigrant  adventurers, 

*  The  word  **  Maori,"  which  they  apply  to  themselvos  as  their  peculiar 
Dame,  sigoifics  anything  that  is  native  or  indigenous,  and  has  the  same 
meaning  as  the  word  "Moor/*  applied  to  the  Moorish  race.—  Taylor. 
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airiying  from  Tahiti,  Waiho,  or  other  over-peopled  ishincU  of 
the  South  Pacific.  The  majority,  allowing  for  differences  of 
food  and  climate  acting  on  a  dozen  generations,  resemble  the 
good-looking  Sandwich  Islanders,  the  parent  stock ;  bnt  some, 
much  darker,  have  woolly  hair;  others  have  a  look  of  the 
Tartar  with  a  dash  of  negro  blood ;  whilst  a  few  are  startlingly 
like  Jews. 

Eablt  CnsTOMS.—Cannibalism  was  common  among  them  np 
to  thirty  years  ago ;  but  the  custom  is  now  extinct.    Tattooing, 
Tapu,*  Slavery  and  Polygamy  were  also  all  common  cnstoms 
among  them  a  few  years  since,  and  these  customs  are  not  yet 
extinct.    They  possessed  a  mythology  rudely  resembling  the 
classic  heathen.     Gods  and  goddesses,  benign  and  malignant 
deities,  ruled  over  elemental  kingdoms ;  whilst  gods  and  demi- 
gods, Jove-like,   seduced  the  fiurest  daughters  of  men  and 
peopled  the  elements  with  Heroes.    They  offered  no  human 
sacrifices;   but  possessed  a  savage  priesthood  who  propitiated 
the  Deities  with  rites  and  ceremonies;    and  who  were  the 
prophet  oracles  of  the  people,  both  in  war  and  peace.    They 
seem  to  have  had  no  very  distinct  ideas  as  to  existence  in  a 
future  state,  but  to  have  believed  that  th^  spirits  of  the  departed 
went  to  a  sort  of  Hades,  where  the  most  wicked  were  finally 
annihilated.    Firm  believers  in  sorceiy,  witchcraft  and  incanta* 
tions,  they  held  that  not  only  wicked  deities  and  priests,  but 
that  every  person  could  bewitch;    and  that  sickness  was  the 
eflbct  of  witchcraft.    Infiuiticido  of  female  children  was  common, 
but  age  was  respected,  and  adultery  was  death ;    though  then, 
as  now,  girlhood  chastity  was  little  valued,  and  virgin  brides 
were  rare. 

Split  into  numerous  tribes  and  sub-tribes,  ruled  with  patri- 
archal despotism  by  hereditary  chiefs,  they  seem  ever  to  have 
lived  with  each  other  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility — periodi- 
cally bursting  out  into  the  acute  form  of  internecine  massacre. 
Tribe-feuds  and  bloody  wars  did  not,  however,  arise  among  the 
New  Zealanders  as  they  arose  among  the  Australian  aborigines 
and  the  American  red  men.     The  Maori  had  no  wild  larder  of 

*  The  ooremony  of  makiiig  some  person  or  thing  sacred  and  untouch- 
able ;  or  some  spot,  path,  or  liyor,  impaasaUey  for  a  time. 
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opossum  and  kangaroo  to  defend  against  hnngiy  maranders ;  no 
Sionx  or  Black  Feet  rover  trapped  his  beayer,  or  harried  his 
deer.  The  Maori  was  a  stationary,  man-eating,  fisher-fiumer — 
not  a  hunter  living  by  the  chase,  and  forced,  to  fight  to  obtain, 
or  to  preserve,  hisdiuly  food.  The  Maori  fonght  because  blood 
for  blood  was  the  one  law  which  he  ever  obeyed ;  because  re- 
venge was  the  precious  heir-loom  bequeathed  by  ferocious  fiither 
to  ferocious  son;  because  victorious  war  gave  him  wives  and 
slaves ;  and  becanse,  like  the  Irishman,  he  loved  fighting  for 
fighting's  sake.  In  the  year  1600,  some  Waikato  native  might 
slay  a  Ngapnhi ;  Ngapnhi  would  know  no  rest  till  a  dozen  Wai- 
kato had  been  cut  off  in  return;  a  comiter  retaliation  would 
ensue ;  some  of  the  victims  would  be  distantly  related  to  other 
tribes ;  these  would  take  the  war-path ;  idle  tribes  would  rush 
in  to  join  the  fray  as  amateurs ;  the  bloody  circle  would  go  on 
widening  and  widening ;  until  at  last,  in  three  generations,  the 
one  murder  would  be  forgotten  in  the  thousand,  and  none  of  the 
belligerents  would  know,  or  caire  to  know,  the  original  cause  of 
quarrel. 

Thus  the  Temple  of  Janus  was  scarcely  ever  closed  in  New 
Zealand.  Two  neighbour  tribes  might  patch  up  a  month^s  truce 
and  club  tomahawks  for  the  sUinghter  of  a  third  tribe — but  the 
pastime  over,  sUtves  divided,  convivial  ferocity  duly  displayed 
in  the  cannibal  feast  and  the  war-dance,  they  would  straight  re- 
vive their  old  feud ;  or  step  on  the  trailed  coat  to  begin  a  new 
one ;  and  would  fight  with  such  exterminating  fury  as,  sadly 
enough,  to  remind  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the  old  story  of 
the  "  Kilkenny  cats." 

NnMBEKS  AND  DiOREABE. — It  is  Strange  that  a  missionary 
author  so  well  informed  as  the  Bev.  Mr.  Taylor  should  appear 
blind  to  the  &ct  that  the  New  Zealanders  were  once  a  far  more 
numerous  people.  It  may  be  that  their  former  numbers  were 
overrated,  and  frt)m  the  cause  which  Mr.  Taylor  assigns.  But 
after  making  ample  allowance  for  this  there  would  still  remain 
anew  deserted  gardens,  villages,  strongholds,  and  fortifications, 
to  prove  the  former  eristence  of  a  much  larger  population. 
Such  exterminating  internecine  wars  as  the  New  Zealanders 
long  waged  with  each  other,  coupled  with  their  short-sighted 
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policy  of  destroying  female  infSuits  as  incnmliranceB  in  war,  mmX 
in  a  few  generations  have  thinned  the  rankB  of  even  a  popolooi 
people.  Old  whalers  point  to  bays  and  creeks  once  ali've  witb 
native  settlements  where,  now,  no  canoe  is  to  be  seen;  and 
patriarchal  Maories  show  the  localities  of  Tribes  whose  veiy 
names  are  becoming  extinct.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  freely 
admitted  among  the  natives  themselves  than  this  fact  of  decreaso 
of  nnmbers ;  and  without  troubling  ourselves  with  specolatioiis 
OS  to  what  was  the  maximum  of  population  ever  attained  by  the 
Maori  race,  or  as  to  what  (and  when)  was  'its  greatest  ratio  of 
docroase,  wo  may  safely  conclude  that  if  it  be  about  50,(K)0 
now  it  was  full  double  this  number  a  hundred  years  ago. 

Causes  of  Deoreasb. — Such  decrease  has  been  attributed  to 
the  following  causes : — 1st,  to  some  ethnological  law  of  natoie 
that  the  black  man  shall  disappear  before  the  white  man ;  2nd, 
to  a  change  of  dress  and  diet;  3rd,  to  European-introduced 
diseases  and  to  intemperance ;  4th,  to  a  blighting  sense  of  in- 
feriority and  degradation  in  the  presence  of  the  white  man. 

Now  it  is  not  a  law  of  nature  that  the  black  man  shall  die  out 
where  the  white  man  comes.  The  two  live  and  flourish  together 
in  Asia,  Africa  and  India.  Where  the  Settler  comes,  rum  in 
one  hand,  rifle  in  the  other,  to  seize  the  hunting-grounds  of  a 
chase-auhsisting  people,  as  in  America  and  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
there,  ho  will  drive  back,  reduce,  or  even  extirpate  either  red  or 
black  man.  But  this  feu^t  no  more  proves  the  existence  of  any 
ethnological  law  of  nature  that  Whites  must  consume  Blacks 
than  the  fact  of  one  man's  getting  drunk  on  gin  proves  the  ex- 
istence of  any  teetotal  law  of  nature  that  no  man  shall  taste 
port.  No  life-supporting  hunting  grounds  have  been  wrested 
from  the  Maori.  He  cultivated  garden-spots  out  of  millions  of 
fertile  acres  when  the  white  man  came — he  did  so  ever  after — 
he  does  so  now. 

The  change  of  diet  and  dress  has  been  an  mprovement  in 
diet  and  dress.  Physiologists  hold  that  a  variety  of  food  is  best 
for  man  :  formerly,  the  Maori  hod  but  fish  and  potatoes  ;  now, 
in  addition,  he  has  bread  and  meat.  Considering,  too,  the 
sudden  artificial  changes  of  temperature  to  which  he  exposes 
hiinsftlf   the  new  blanket  is  probably  a  more  Kfe-prescrving 
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kMit  thfm  the  old  mat*  Scrofnla  is  ccrtainlj  provalcnt  among 
tbem  ;  but,  with  all  defci*ence  to  Dr.  Thompson,  no  earw  proof, 
I  think,  eiiBts  that  this  is  either  a  oew  or  an  introduced  diecase. 
They  have  never  becsn  swept  off  by  Bniall-pox  or  hy  fovor  opi- 
detuics ;  whibt  as  to  iiitemporanc*,  they  are  so  sohor  a  people 
tliat  in  five  years  I  saw  but  five  or  six  in  a  state  of  intoxicatitiii. 
Tho  fourth  assigned  oaiise  savours  of  tho  joke.  The  Maori  uti- 
grudglngly  admits  our  8nperi<mty  in  tlio  soft  arts ;  he  regards 
UH  as  the  eipertest  of  traders  aiul  tailors ;  bat  still  holds,  despito 
Heke's  rout  and  To  Riiupeniha's  cupture,  that  in  the  noblo  ai't  of 
vriir^  or  in  \my  work  of  manhood^  the  Miwjri  is  at  least  (juito  eqaal 
to  the  Briton.* 

The  main  cause  of  decrease  is,  1  think,  the  sjianll  proportion 
of  women  and  the  sterility  of  such  small  proportion.  And  a 
minur  cause  may  be,  neglect  of  sick  children,  occasionally 
amoimting  to  unwitting  infanticide,  and  the  pruvuleiico  of  a 
ecrofultnis  diathesis. 

Certikin  hjcal  statistics,  corroborated  by  the  reports  of  co- 
lonists familiar  with  the  native  life,  may  convince  us  that  to 
every  100  males  there  are  not  more  than  75  ftmid-cs  and 
40  children. f  StatiKta  familiar  with  tho  laws  of  population 
would,  I  think,  tell  lis  that  such  a  ditiproporti*)n  a«  this  is, 
alone,  sufficient  to  account  for  a  i-apldly  decreasing  population. 
This  '*  fewness-of- women-state "  has  gradually  been  brought 
about  by  the  infanticide  of  female  children  in  war ;  by  tho  lesser 
care  which  seems  to  have  been  bestowed  on  tbe  rearing  of 
female  chiMren  in  peace  ;  and  by  certjiin  life-shortening  sexual 
and  hard-labour  evils  to  which  fcmjile  childi'cn  are  exprtscd  when 
arrived  at  girlhood  and  womanhood.     The  still  more  remark- 
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111  in.Vn  the  Uifaori  population  in  Cunt^rlmry  was  630.  by  J.'klO  it  Imd 

.  Led  a  dfecreofte  of  64— of  wLich  52  wuu  ftuuJea  aud  12  umlta. 
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able  "  fowness-of-cliildren-6tate  "  is,  I  think,  maiulj  attribnUHc 
to  a  fivct  to  which  misfiionanoB  are,  or  affect  to  b«j,  Bomowliat 
blincl  niimcly,  the  comniun  want  of  chaKtity  among  the  gii*l8» 
and  tbo  promiscuous  interconrBc  of  the  sexes  before  m&rriag)!^ 
resulting  in  biurtHmnosfi  and  wide-Bpread  infertility.* 

LooALirnWi — The  65,000  natives  now  left  in  New  Zeabmd 
are  divided  into  Borao  dozen  chief  tribes,  and  into  nnmerouii 
sub-tribes  and  '*  Hiyrpu ; "  and  are  almost  entirely  hKmted  in  thd 
North  Island^lst,  in  a  chain  of  Cook's  Strait  and  west-coiifit 
vilhigcs,  cxtc^nding  400  oiiles  from  Wellington  to  Waikato; 
2ud,  in  a  chain  of  east^oost  villages  extending  300  mil€8  front 
Ahuriri  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty ;  3rd,  in  inland  villages  planted 
round  the  hot  springs  of  Taupo  and  Rotonia,  and  along  tbo 
banks  of  the  "Waugtiuni,  and  Waikato;  and  4th,  in  vaiiuOB 
viUages  scattered  through  the  long  peninsula  north  of  Auckland 
and  about  the  Bay  of  Islands,  The  distribution  of  this  pojmla- 
tion  in  the  various  Provinces  is  about  as  follows 


Auckland     . 

Ti»mnaki 

Hawkos'  Bay 

Wt'lliugton  . 

Nt  ls<ni  and  Maj-lboiiDUgh 

C:!T!tr  rbury  . 


S8.<X)0 
3.500 

8,0W> 
l,i>i>0 

500 
7»30 


j>i  ^Mint's  Iflland,  200:  Chatlmm  IslaudB,  500 

55.8(J0 
Barrififl  Law. — They  are  still  ruled,  or  rather  M^  by  here- 
ditary or  self-created  chiefs  ;  for  under  injudicious  missionary 
gui dunce,  and  in  the  i>resence  of  a  greater  power,  the  old  sway 
and  rule  of  their  great  heroditaiy  Chiefs  has  been  considerably 
weakencMl  and  impaired.  They  are  supposed  to  be  tmder 
British  law ;  but  this  is  a  mere  Colonial-Office  and  Exeter-Hall 
fiction.  Town-dwelling  natives  arc^  made  amenable  to  British 
tribunals :  but  in  the  "  Bush  "  many  Maori  laws  and  custonu 
atill  prevail ;  find  when  a  dozen  natives  have  been  shot  in  some 
native  quarrel,  Govcmraent,  &&  yet,  has  scarcely  tliougbt  of 
interfering.  If  a  settler  were  robbed,  or  maltreated  by  a  bush- 
native,  his  chief  would  sometimes  deliver  him  up  to  a  native 

•  I  navtT  met  with  a  nativo  ooiiplo  Imviag  more  than  four  chiKh-enaliTC 
One,  two,  and  three,  am  llie  comnioii  niimlxn*;  tuid  DotLing  suriiriM«  the 
Q&tivti  women  more  than  tho  largo  familiee  of  the  ooloaiutas'  wive& 


AST 


Ihieoee  of  rgHgMs 
tiatrre«  ulio 
m 
ealtilrit  aa 

oflba  

jtmn  A^o,  in  the;  Wknmipa,  I  cMse  VfQB  a  imIsvc  ise«^ 
1  ocie  Snndrnj  evauig*    It  moed,  mbI  we  re^oind  Mtt» 
lovudi  boOdiiig  *  kot,  and  widkod  to 
No4  A  fiofger  wimU  Om  mtxwm  mp«e 


Witi  BKMt  of  tik^a  ii  » 
■■Mill  wWMl,  ■BB    tmarm    ai^BiB 

1  hoar  tb7  win  odOit  an  A* 


^     "    "^ 
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the  pacrcd  flay.  The  ncrt  morning  the  same  ixidiTidiiaU 
tempted  most  deliberately  to  cheat  us ;  and  one  of  them, 
bad  imdertiiken  to  guide  us,  for  Mre,  to  a  river  about  i<in 
off,  attempted  to  trick  us  by  declaring  one  we  camo  to,  at 
the  distanco,  to  bo  tho  ono  we  sought ;  and  he  endeavoiiTLHl 
force  us  to  pay  and  dismiss  himj  by  seizing  a  gun  which  ono 
us  had  caiijlosRly  laid  doMii.  They  will  also  exhibit  smatl 
of  Scripture,  which  would  lead  one  to  believe  them  belter 
formed  than  they  are  ;  though  their  applications  of  it  are 
sufficiently  ludicrous.  Ono  of  them,  whom  tho  govemor 
upbraiding  with  having  sold  his  land  thi-ee  or  four  tiinea  01 
diflerent  paities,  justified  himBclf  by  (juoting  the  paesago^  * 
thou  hadat  sold  it,  was  it  not  thino  own  '/*  Another,  a 
intelligent  native,  too,  to  whom  I  was  pointing  out  th«  imj 
priety  of  his  having  three  wives,  replied, '  Oh,  novor  mind ; 
the  same  as  Solomon.'  A  much  more  serious  niisapplicat 
of  the  Scriptures  occurred  during  tho  lato  war,  when  many 
them  tore  up  their  Bibles  to  make  wadding  for  their  gtisfl»' 
Fox's  Six  Cohnieg  0/ New  Zealand, 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  missioDarios 
great  scandal  on  their  cause  by  the  rapacity  or  alatrrity 
evinced  in  getting  fipom  the  natives  largo  quantities  of  land ; 
tho  prominent   piirt   they  totjk   in  the   misgovemment  of 
country   under  Captains   Hobson   and   Fitzr<.iy  sadly  rot 
the  progress  of  the  young  colony,  and  was  alike  injiirioiis  lo 
European  and  to  the  Maori,    And  though  of  late  \ 
intei-fered  less,  or  less  officiounly,  in  public  mat , 
ever  been,  and   still  are,  a  rjuuei-political  party — a  party,  too^ 
whoso  lease  of  power   would  expire    the   moment  tho 
should  drop  from  the  Maori's  eyes,  and  ho  should  come  la  I 
that  the  white  man  was  using  him  fairly,  and  that  bo  baifl 
more  gifts  to  bo  gi-atofnl  for  than  injuries  to  avengo. 
their  p<>litical  nieddliTig><,   however,   I  am  not  a  colo 
regards  the  missionary  body  as  an  obstructive  incumbi 
living  on  tho  fat  of  the  land.     On  tho  contrary,  if  they 
confine  themselves  to   the  church  and  glebe,  I   would 
every  married  missionary  with  a  500-acrc  freehold ;  and 

grant  of  public  money  to   ovcry  denomination   of   Enj 
rlstions  who  would  found  a  missionary  OBtabliflbmcnt. 
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Baying  thiR,  I  would  also  say  that  thougli  the  missionaries  have 
dono  both  harm  and  good  in  New  Zealand,  they  have  not 
done  all  the  good,  even  in  their  proper  sphere,  which  their 
indiscrcict  partisans  insist  on  our  believing  they  haye  done. 
Little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  the  New  Zealanders 
were  ferocious  cannibals,  gorging  at  bloody  feasts  on  slaves  and 
Ymx  victims,  and  the  terror  of  every  shipwrecked  mariner  cast 
on  their  fatal  shores— now,  they  are  at  least  professing  Chris- 
tians, pTirsning,  until  quite  lately,  the  arts  of  peace  hand  in 
hand  with  the  white  man,  and  owners  like  him  of  com  fields, 
flocks  and  herds.  Unquestionably,  tliis  great  stride  in  civilisa- 
tion is  attributable  to  the  missionaries.  But  there  are  iico  sorts 
of  missionaries,  sacred  and  secular ;  and  the  latter,  the  Emi- 
grant, bringing  the  plough,  the  ship,  the  mill,  the  shop,  food, 
clothes,  the  industrial  arts,  and  the  practical  example,  has  pro- 
bably done  as  much  in  converting  and  civilising  the  New 
Zcalandcr  as  the  former,  armed  even  with  the  Bible.  Further, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  in  the  work  of  converting  the  heathen.  Cliris- 
tianity  and  Civilization  should  go  io^jether :  the  plough  with  the 
prayer-book,  the  model  cottage  with  the  chapel ;  and  I  cannot 
but  think  that  if  the  missionaries  had  proselytized  more  in  the 
spirit  of  this  doctrine,  and  had  sought  rather  to  show  the  native 
bow  to  live  than  to  teach  him  how  to  die,  they  would  now  have 
numbered  more  sincere  converts  to  Christianity  among  the 
Maori  race,  and  found  among  them  many  more  rich  and  powerful 
supporters  of  the  church. 

Language. — The  New  Zealanders  possessed  no  written  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  missionaries,  perhaps  unfortimatcly,  gave  them 
one,  and  reduced  the  language  to  grammatical  rules.  The 
alphabet  is  formed  by  eight  of  our  consonants  and  our  five 
Towels ;  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  U,  which  is  oo, 
are  pronounced  like  the  French.  Simple  in  construction  and 
pleasing  in  sound,  the  language  is  not  difficult  to  acquire  ;  rind 
almost  all  the  colonists'  intercourse  with  the  natives  is  carried 
on  in  the  Maori  tongue.  A  3Iaori  grammar,  dictionary,  and 
vocabulary,  by  Archdeacon  Williams,  price  7«.  6J.  (studied  with 
ailvantago  on  the  voyage  out),  may  be  procured  at  Stanford's^ 
6,  Charing  Cross. 
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^^^ 
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^^^^n^                                        MAORI  FROVEHBS.                                    ^^H 

^m                                           PROYERB    SplDOIHEyB 

07   THE   TiANaiTAaS.                      ^H 

^M               He  pai  ttmgata  i^kore  e  reia ; 
^B          ha  kino  wahiue  ka  rida* 

Who   looks  at    a   haiidsn^H 
man  ?  but  let  a  woman  be  ^^^H 
BO  iigly»  men  will  still  run  ^H 
with  her.                                    ^H 

(This  proverb  Bttrdj  tezuk^H 
show  that  the  Udiee  oro  sia^^H 
larlj  scarce.)                          ^| 

^H              Tonei  ano  a  mvtu,  kei  roto  i 
^H           tona  ware  pimgnwerewore. 

The  spider  is  nat  seen  ^^il^l 

hid  in  his  web — ^and  a  mu^^f 
real  meaning  lies  hid  In  tl^H 
recess  of  his  heart.                 ^H 

^^^^          Kotalii  to  kooTft  a  wotaweta^ 
^H          tutakiiia  ta  hika. 

Don't  halve   the  cmw&h-^^ 

give  it  whole.                            ^J 

(Don't  make  two  bites  (^^| 

cheiTy.)                                      ^H 

^M              He   kukn  ki   te  kaniga,   he 
^H           kaka  ki  te  haere. 

A  muscle  at  hornet  a  pan^H 

abroad.                                        ^H 

^ 

(A  man  of  no  consoqnen^H 
at     home     somotdmes    nt«li^^| 
himself  of  great   conaoqiun^^l 
abruiul.)                                    ^H 

^^^H        He  iti,  ho  iti  kahikatoa. 

Though  little,  he  is  Rlin^^ 

kahikatoa.                                  ^H 
(You   must    not    despise  ^^| 
little  man ;  for,   though  littll^H 
he    is    still    a    kahikatoa —^^| 
small  tree  remarkable   for  ^H 
8tn>ngth.)                                ^H 

^^^H         Ka  kotia  to  taitapu  ki  Ha- 
^f^     waiki. 

The  road  to  Hawaii  is  c^^| 
off.     (An  expression  used  1>J^H 
d<:iHperate  character  who  bm^^^f 
the  laws.     He  has  pas^od  t^H 
Bubieon.)                                  ^^| 

^^^^^L       Phtbical  Appearance.— Tho 
^^^^^^Ulgws,  five  feet  eight  and  ten  J 

men  (straight,  litht3,  wcU-limb^H 
liigh,  weighing  cloven  to  twel^H 

PHTygCAL  AFPftiftASCS.— XOH  OT  m. 


lit 


i)  are  iKii  nnHke  burly,  dotj,  welUlvoaaed 

Blzvii^tli  md  puwffis  of  gidinMce  IAm^  o^ 
»!/  eqiMl  to  Uie  robosi  f^ee  of  vliite 
plcmfy  of  **  itlnek,'*  and  oe  v^ 
nu!e  with,  wTMtle»  or  fi^bi.  The  ]adie% 
by  uo  mesiH  ad  good-looldag  as  the  bol  flj^ii^ 
ge&enll J  k«ding  a  eexnall j  dwnahfa*  Hfe  frcm  chililiiood, 
*  ig  eatlj,  and  thett  pedofnioig  a  hajga  afasre  of  fi^ 
r,  thej  aoOQ  beo^ne  bent  ami  brofca,  an  old  aft  Ibrtjv  and 
repolsiTelj  weird  and  witcb-like  at  axtjr.  A  ftrv — »  vetj  fev 
— uf  the  high-bom  "EAogaiim"  girls  are,  bowrer,  zie^f 
be&ntifal^^lispliijiog  thai  lithe  elaattc  iigare,  thai  soft  bril- 
liaDi  ejcs  Grecian  face  asd  loaj  brown  eoaifileiicii,  aeC  uff  bj 
glofl^j  black  hair  MIxng  to  the  kneea^and  a  fiae  DiaiM  atefi^ 
that  Bkigbt  create  a  crowd  in  Begeni  Sireel,  and  dim 
rfeaantiea  to  despair^<»  paint. 


Mooa  or  Lifb. — Iknagnc  Hakts. — Dme,  Ae- — A  tzibe 
7  livee  togetbw  in  little  caBmnmitics  of  from  50  to  SOU 
fidnab  in  varions  Tillagcsa  <Pih)aemtteTed  av«r  tfaairdiatzieC 
▼iHagea,  generally  Ranted  on  saam  hill  or  pcvdpice  near 
eoaat,  or  pcidied  on  some  riser's  dtfl^  cover  half  sn  aesa  to 
D  or  throe  Qcrea  of  ground.  A  ccnimoii  (peaca)  Fib  eonaialB 
of  two  or  three  rows  (four  and  five  feet  afiart,  and  aftaa  with 
a  gap  betwmm)  of  sioiil  split  paling  ten  to  ftwehe  ^Dci  bigb, 
biahed  with  flax  and  crcsepera  to  poata  and  cnaa-imila :  entered 
by  two  or  three  murow  postemfi,  and  drrided  by  nmikr  paling 
mto  niuncrons  little  labyrtnth-likd  paaaagBS,  oovrta,  and  aquarea. 
Horo,  n-u  find  the  bcuflea — ^little  niah>-and-pole  Tetandah-bnlay 
devoid  of  window^  door  or  cliinmey,  and  displaying  th«  fixe* 
'  bntttds  amoking  on  the  flour.  Hcre^  too^  are  ^  sftacka  of  fdel, 
tbe  Wiiiepimi,  some  chiefs  or  rich  man'a  better  hoowv  and 
percbauco  some  bell-ilecked  wooden  obapel.  Ha«,  tet^  is  tbo 
larder^ — kits  of  knm«ra  and  potatooe,  tnaise  and  wheat,  dried 
eela,  roots  and  berries,  stowed  aloft  on  abelTca  or  poles  away 
from  rat  and  dog.  Here,  too,  will  congregate  the  bandied  pasta 
^^i  the  Tillage  :  jetping  curs  and  shrillest  oocka,  monstroos  eata, 
^^kas  by  biiMhcls,  a  goat  or  two,  pet  oalres  and  foals^  intmsTc 
^^^B,  the  gloomy  Eaka  tied  to  his  pole  and  bewailing  bis  iato  in 
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He  pai  tongata  Altore  e  reia ; 
ko  kmo  wiihino  ka  reia. 


PaOYBBB  SPBGIXHIfS   OF  TUB  LaKOTTAQS. 

WTho   looks  at   a   hant 
nmii  ?  but  let  a  woman  be 
8o  tigly,  men  will  stiU  run 
witb  her. 

(Tbisprovorb  sTzrely  teudftj 
fibow  tbat  tbo  ladies  are 
larly  scar^je.) 

The  spider  is  not  seen 
hid  in  his  wob — and  a 
real  meaning  lies  bid  in 
reccsB  of  bis  heart. 

Don't  halve    the  ciai 
give  it  whole, 

(Dun't  make  two  bittss 

cberry.) 

A  muscio  at  borne,  a 
abroad. 

(A  man  of  no  consort 
nt     liomo     6omotime8 
hinuBclf  of  great   consfeqi 
abroad.) 

Though  little,  be  is 

kabikatoa, 

(Yoii  must  not  despi 
little  man  ;  for,  tbuuglt  lit 
he  is  still  a  kaliikatua 
small  tree  remarkable  for 
strength.) 

The  road  to  Hawaii  is 
oft     (An  eiproRsion  need  bj 
desperate  character  who  br^t 
tho  laws.     He  has  paaHod 

Rubicon.) 

ICAL  Appearance.— The  men  (stntigbt^  lithe,  woll-liml 
five  feet  eight  and  ton  high,  weighing  eleven  to 


Tonei  ano  a  mntn,  koi  roto  i 
tona  ware  pimgawcrewero. 


Kotixhi  te  konra  a  wetaweta, 
tutakina  te  hiku. 


He   kiiku   ki   te  kaniga,    he 
kaka  ki  te  haere. 


He  iti,  he  iti  kahikatoa. 


Ea  kotia  te  taitapu  ki  Ha- 
waiki. 


DRESS.— DEMEANOUR.— LABOtTR. 
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Ton  may  present  a  Maori  Miss  with  a  pipe  and  poimd   af 
koUicco. 


Dii£S£i. — The  nsual  and  the  eolc  apparel  of  many  of  the  raen, 
the  ycjir  thmugh,  night  and  day,  is  Ktill  our  common  white  or 
Kid  bhuikct  fastened  at  the  neck,  and  worn  like  the  Homan 
toga.  Shiits  and  tranfiers^  however,  are  now  frequently  worn ; 
and  near  the  towns,  on  high  days  and  holidayB,  some  Exquisite, 
knowing,  I  presume,  the  "  il  fuut  soulfrir  pour  etre  Vieau,"  will 
Anuj  himself  in  drees-coat  or  eurtont,  and  ogle  the  girls  in  tall 
hat,  stiff  eullar,  aiitl  tight  hoots.  The  ladies,  siniijlex  inunditiis, 
ftKj  chiefly  arrayed  in  pink  and  blue  cotton  **  roimdahoutH  "  (a 
frcc-and-tyisy,  bod-gown,  sort  of  garment,  cut  short),  with  a 
blanket  f>ir  a  mantle ;  hut  they  oflen  have  silks  and  satins  in 
th©  '♦  kiftt "  at  humo  ;  and  gay  damsels,  at  feast  and  niccB,  mil 
take  tho  saddle  with  gauntlet  and  silver  whip^  habit,  hat,  and 
pltunc.  The  Maori  likes  to  partake  of  the  amusements  of 
llie  sottlcra ;  is  a  bold  rider  at  races ;  and  enjoys  himself 
at  regattas,  annivcnMiry-fLtes  and  merry-maMngs,  with  some- 
thing of  that  cheeiful  vivacity  and  good-hunieur  which  de- 
Hght  us  in  the  French.  A  Cliicf,  asked  to  dine  with  the 
Govtimor,  will  acquit  himself  with  naive  elegance  ;  and  on 
his  return  will  i-elate  to  his  listening  village  the  minutest 
&^nrc«  of  the  feast :  what  ho  had  to  eat  and  diink,  what  the 
([ffivemor  said  to  him,  and  what  ho  said  to  the  Govenior,  how 
the  lady  ^>hu  sat  next  him  was  not  so  pretty  as  the  Governor's 
wift*,  but  wore  more  rings;  and  how  another  fair  creatine 
rod  hiiu  with  silly  questions,  and  even  asked  him  to  dance. 
...1.,  with  m11  this,  we  cannot  visit  these  people  without  noticing 
among  them  some  little  trait  or  other  which  unpleasantly 
vmongh  will  remind  us  that  the  host,  with  whom  we  arc  eating 
md  drinking,  has  very  prcd>ably,  in  his  younger  days,  banqueted 
on  human  flesh  ;  and  no  one  but  a  luiiatic  or  missionary  eoiild 
live  long  among  them  without  discovering  that  in  many  tilings 
their  lK>asted  civilisation  is  still  but  a  mere  varnish,  and  tliat  it 
ia  gtiU  **  gtattoz  lo  Maori  et  troaver  le  Banvage/' 

Labocu, — Thoy  will   occasionally  take   a  contract  from  the 
Aetilers  for  clearing  timber-land,  or  for  harvest  work  or  road- 


AMALGAMATION, 


mn-king ;  and,  rnimd  tlie  towns^  they  will  sometixiies  wi«k  il 
feucingj  firewood-splitting,  or  other  littlo  jobs,  by  the  day.  Nvw 
and  theu,  too,  a  giii  or  lad  may  serve  in  some  niiBsiijnaiy's « 
old  fiottlcr's  house,  a»  a  sort  of  "  Aiuorican  help  ;*'  but 
not  perform  much  labour  for  tho  Europeans,  and  are 
pcrhajjH  l>etter,  employed,  in  working  for  themselvea  in  tboi 
o\TQ  fielda. 

Amalgamation. — The  oarly  New  Zealand  whalers,  eenlere,  anJ 
squattors,  generally  took  Maori  niistreBses ;  and  the  pr4»«T«ny  4 
this  intercourse  is  a  handsome  i*aco  of  half-castee  numbering  Ktm 
500.  A  few  connectiikns  of  this  natm'o  still  exist,  and  hero  vii 
there  a  marriage,  even,  has  taken  place  between  some  Settler  aol 
a  native  girl.  Pereonally,  I  should  have  no  objection  to  ospcioso^ 
a  Maun  belle  with  a  handsome  do^nTy  of  wild  pig8>,  Btim&io,  an! 
forest— but  tastes  differ,  and  for  the  benefit  of  any  bachito 
reader  who  might  think  of  trying  for  some  chicrs  daii^ter  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  although  he  might  do  worse,  it  ui  joit 
posBiblo  that  he  might  do  hviivr.  The  lady,  herself,  might  b 
blaek  peri'eetioii,  and  with  shoes  and  stockings  on,  and  the  pif* 
bidden,  might  bring  him  credit,  or  notoriety,  anywhore,  BnJ» 
nnfortimately,  in  marrying  tho  lady  you  not  only  timrry  htf 
mother,  but  her  whole  Tribe.  Littlo  free-ond-eaBy  paziies  d 
Mty  or  a  hundred  of  your  kinsmen  keep  dropping  in  on  JUB, 
for  a  week  or  two,  in  a  friendly  way,  during  your  lift^tlmi^ 
with  fsueh  regidarity,  that  you  may  bo  said  to  pass  a  Uigl 
portion  of  your  existonce  in  a  state  of  chronic  lio^pttnlt^i. 
and  may  chance  to  find  that  your  Princess  has  en  -lil 

with  a  littlo  army  of  black  t^itollites  and  blood  rtt  ..  hd. 
much  prefer  carousing  in  yoiir  halltj  to  lalwuring  in  your  ficldli 
and  v^ho,  though  eager  enough  to  fight  your  enemies,  ui^' 
now  and  then  displuy  no  gi'cat  reluctance  to  fighting  you  Ofe' 
your  friondg. 

I  think  that  only  three  or  four  marriages  have  taken  pktft 
between  white  women  and  Maori  men  ;  and  looking  at  the  vmI) 
small  proportion  of  Maori  women,  their  licentiouH  girllioc 
habits,  their  inferiority  in  civilisation,  and  low  social  qufditii 
^  conceive  it  to  be  highly  improlwible,  if  not  impossib^ 
should  be  any  odueral  inteimixturo  of  races 
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that  if  amalgamation  jb  ever  to  do  anything  to  mve  or  cluingo 
tLe  Maoii  it  will  do  nothing  tiU  tliG  Mauii  h.SL&  very  conaider- 
alilj  changed  himself** 

Peopkrty  and  IimKRiTANOB.— As  explained  in  Chapter  II,  all 
the  wild  lands  in  New  Zeaknd,  or  to  speak  more  closely,  all  the 
nnixiught  wild  lands  of  the  North  Island,  some  twenty  millions 
of  ttcre«,  with  the  timber  and  all  which  is  on  and  under  it,  belong 

•  "TliH  L,'reat  excess  of  mules  over  ftiimles  amou;^  the  imtiires  tribea 
^  '  prevent  in  a  grtat  mtaaiire  intermarriage  l>etween  whit«  iticti 

a^  "inf-n.    In  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  meiitioiKd,  tliut  until 

1.  'i*- miaHioiiuries  fncounigt-d  miuriugiti  amonfi;  the  natives 

ft;  reinahu-e  age  of  the  fcmak'8  to  prL-vciit  their  biung  sold 

•  ..r.  illicit  purpoatia;  a  practice  now  BUppresHeil  by  the  tone  of 

!j  fcxiflta  iutliid  eohtriy,     Tlieao  early  in arriagea  have  he<>ome 
'fU^  the?  natives,  juid  it  is  painful  to  wiliieaa  itii  resnlt  upon  the 
<i  1  feeble  git^nemticm  which  is  now  growing  up.     An  ("(Inwited 

L  vho  m&rries  a  native  woman,  m oat  ^vu  up  ulJ  idea  of  peace 

w  !■  comfort.     Hi&  wife  can  never  he  his  friend  and  eompuLiion  ; 

s  bis  servant,  for  to  serve  somebody  sht*  has  alwayt*  bt'liov^  to 

Ln.  ...  u  :;Kiy  in  life.  The  natives  are  wonw  than  the  Scotch  for  tracing 
kiadred ;  and  hijii  wife^a  relatiouH  uro  in  his  hou»e  muniing,  noun  and  night, 
eating  smoking,  Uilkifjg  and  idtM:  ning  at  hU  expense ;  unj^ry  if  he  attemptu 
tij  turn  thera  ont^  and  Herioiifily  draining  hi»  i:K»ckct ;  for  be  can  scarcely 
refrjae  them  anytiiing  with  safety,  or  at  leiw*t  with  any  prospect  of  pt^^ce. 

"  A  Maori  will  uevtr  marry  ti  white  womaUi  becttUt»e  be  feels  her  aupe- 
riority,  and  he  cannot  make  a  slave  of  her  ae  a  tuitive  woman.  Ko  wliite 
wumun,  not  even  the  most  degnide«J,  couhl  ho  induced  to  unite  herself 
with  a  Maori — to  herd  native  fashion  in  a  pa,  umid  dirt,  vermin,  and  dia- 
o«.>!ufort,  in  every  eoneeivable  form — to  carry  enormous  hurdens,  such  m 
fa^gotM  of  fipewo«>d,  heavy  kits  of  potatt»es,  maize  or  wheat,,  weighing 
f«i'erally  fifty  or  sixty  p'oiinda— and  to  perforin  otht^r  Ittburioufl  wt>rk 
e'      ■    '   -  ''  ,  ir  women  by  IjarbarouB  races  wherever  they  may  exist. 

A  lo  the  nmalgnmutioi];  which  our  home  h  gltlalorri  hope  to 

»  ,  ,    rcntly  indomitable  preference  of  the  nutivea  for  the  'Pa/ 

iiortunutely  foaitered  in  fnmier  time^  for  purposies  we  need  not 
Nv     It  seems  aluioat  an  iinpoiiaibility  to  persuade  the  mdivea 
t  !'  fumilies  after  the  European  fashion.     They  like  to  herd 

I  to  talk.     Their  fear  of  evil  spirits  who  are  then  ttbtoad* 

.''  ''  n*  many  from  stirring  htjyoiul  the  precincts  of  their  path 

1  ling  beat  of  their  huts  iniperviouR  ti>  air,  and  aa  long  aa 

t!  ,     r  u  bit  of  wood  ember  remains,  there  they  will  equat  on 

t'  lies  anil  Bmoke  and  prate  about  Land — their  eternal  topic* 

r  who  has  been  in  the  paa  at  night  give  an  insight  into  what 

^  oman  would  stiffer  if  condemned  tti  take  part  in  theee  nightly 
Let  him  describe  the  figures  of  dirty  unwashed  men,  women, 
1  ■*'  nil  ages,  ft<|uatting  or  lyuig  abtmt,  accompanied  by  pigs 

L  wrwpped  in  dirty  blankets  or  mggi.^:!  mat.s  augmenting 

ti  effluvia  of  the'  place.     Let  him  paint  the  nutiveii  *at 

Imwacs    mi%i  uur  read(>r6  will  nerceive  that  one  meau4  of  amalgamatioQ  ie 
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to  tlio  Datives,     But  in  nddition  to  this  noble  aod  all  bul 

lauded  estatO)  and  in  aildition  to  their  villages,  gardeiui,  pi^^ 

IS  and  native  ehuttelB,  thej  have  created  and  acqaired  (nuHal^ 

[th  moneys  received  for  wild  land,  for  a^icnlfraral  prodaof, 

and  fur  labour)  a  conaiderable  pi-^jperty  in  other  wealth.     In  tk 

jsenco  of  any  statistics,  any  estimate  as  to  the  oii  '^ 

roperty  would  be  a  more  conjecture  ;  but  we  know 

prises  a  fair  stock  of  ciu'ta  and  agricultural  implements,  hiifMin^i' 

of  horses  and  cattle,  some  fifty  coasting-vcBsels,  sailed  i !     "^  '" 

lomHelvcs,  a  few  little  floui -mills,  and  a  confiidcraldL 
'ailvor  and  gold. 

Thoy  are  exceedingly  fond  of  money,  knowing  its  tk 
penny ;  but  are  keen  trailers  rather  than  hoarding  mtsen ;  ai 
shrewd  natural  lawyers,  bringing  to  business  a  clewnicts  til 
dexterity  of  practice  that  might  extort  the  admiratioai  evi.'n  U^ 
Minorie^  and  Petticoat  Lano.     Thoy  are.  however,  rich  a^  'r'*  • 
rather  than  as  individuals:  most  of  their  natural  and  i 
their   acquired   property  appearing   to  be   o^-ned,  or 
enjoyed,  by  a  group  of  families  in  common,  rather  thwi 
one  exclusive  member  in  particular.    Thus,  there  is  neitl 
individual  woaltli  nor  poverty  among  them.     Even  ll: 
are  richer  than  common  men  more  in  power  than  in 
and  Boom  to  be  the  recipients  and  dividers  of  l&nd-eale? 
and  other  projierty,  rather  than  the  keepers  or  consnjat 
When  a  man  dies  ho  may,  perhaps,  make  a  verbul  will  h 
^mmg  his  property  to  his  male  relations,  but  never  to  his 
^Bi  being  gallantly  held  that  a  lady  is  sufficiently 
^Blerself  to  need  no  bait  uf  fortune  to  enable   her 
^■musband — a  practice  and  a  thcoiy  which,  I  regret  to 
not  been  very  cordially  received  by  certain  enterprising  C( 
who  have  looked  on  chiefs'  daughters  and  sighed  for 
tion. 


dai 


iNTBROotmsE  A!«>  MoDB  OF  Trabk.— Several  of  the 

Lve  in  or  around  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  North    ' 

id  form  a  poi-tinn  of  the  regular  url>an  and  suburban  ]• 

ion.     These  hawk  about  tbeLr  fruits  and  gftrden-pro<iuo^| 

)d  and  pigs ;   employ  themselves  occasionally  aa 

lora,  policemen,  postmen,  guides,  and  messengers ; 
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tnil  imi&mbltious,  as  is  ofUsn  the  case,  will  pre  for  k)  gmokc  ttboat 
frcim  Louse  to  house  aud  make  a  rouud  of  moruiiig  calls.  Fur- 
ther uitcrcoUTHe  takes  place  thruugli  the  white  men,  the  little 
aqtiftttors  living  among  the  natives,  rl siting  the  towns  with  iheir 
Midori  friends;  and  through  the  ciicunigtance  of  tonristg  and 
gtoppiiig  at  the  Utttive  villagcB  when  travelling  thi-ough  tho 
I  >r.  But  trade  more  than  anything  else  has  tended  to  unite 
fibe  rnt^Sy  and,  such  as  it  i^^  to  cement  tho  miion«  Once  a-month, 
or  eo,  some  tribe  or  Harpu*  w^ill  decide  on  visiting  one  of  the 
Settlements  on  a  trading  expe<iition.  Contributing  and  collect- 
ing their  produce,  thuy  cram  one  or  two  canoes  with  kitsf  of 
who^  maize,  potiitoes,  kanri-guin,  cape-goo8el>errie8,  peaches, 
melons,  and  apples,  mixed  with  bundles  of  flax,  fodder,  and  fire- 
wocwl;  perchance,  too,  there  may  be  a  tiii  or  so,  or  a  kak% 
tognther  with  pigeons,  poultry,  pigs,  dogs,  and  cats ;  when  ft 
do2tQ  men  women  and  ehildren  will  creep  in  and  puddle  away 
with  the  lively  frtight  to  market.  Safe  an'ived,  they  put  up  a 
ruwh  hat,  or  procecid  to  tho  Maori  hostelry  (a  sort  of  public  store 
and  n»ngh  lodging-room  erected  for  them),  wjuat  dowTi  and  smoko 
for  a  few  hours,  and  then  leiem-ely  proceed  to  hawk  about  their 
gnodM,  Hjitlitir  than  accept  siipeuce  lei^  for  a  pig  than  some 
friend  once  obtained  before,  they  will  drive  it  to  a  dozen  houses, 
with  amusing  remarks  on  the  instiibility  of  trade  and  the  fall 
<if  pork.  Tho  cargo  sold,  they  conanenco  their  purchases  of 
blankets,  clothes,  groceries,  crockery,  irtmmongery,  and  tobacco. 
?^T  "  rg,  they  are  even  slower  buyers;  insisting  always  on 

1)  ,1  best  article  at  the  lowest  price.     An  old  chief  will 

minutely  oiamine  a  dozen  c^ps  for  an  hour  before  ho  can  fix  on 
the  l/cst,  and  wiU  then  go  to  anotlier  shop  to  look  for  a  liottcr, 
befttre  be  buys  it ;  whilst  an  urchin  of  five  summers  will  turn 
(r-.   .  v  pipe  in  the  box  to  make  euro  of  getting  tlie  biggest. 

V  finiKhed,  they  load   their  canoes  and  puddle  slowly 

Wk  ;  liaUing  at  every  friendly  vilUge  on  the  route,  to  discuss 
the  news  and  impart  tho  maiket-prices. 


Political  Status. — Numbers   of  the  natives  have  property 
coffieienl  to  entitle  them  to  the  suflrage.     They  are  good  public 

•  A  swift  of  ttiib-tribe,  or  group  of  fiimiliea. 
f  The  *'  kit  *  ia  d  pUited  greeu  flax  iKiskot* 


speakers;  and  some  of  the  lonfling  chiefs  might,  I  think,  be 
stimulated  to  take  a  ueefol  part  in  pablic  affaire.  Hitherto, 
however,  they  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  utterly 
regardless  of  provincial  politics,  and  have  been  known  to  ai 
and  smoke  nmnovcd  amid  the  most  ronMng  orations  of  our  prt>- 
vincial  hustings.  The  only  instance  I  am  acquainted  W'ith  ol 
thoir  having  ever  attempted  to  possess  themselves  of  any  poli- 
tical power  is  that  aflforded  by  a  soathem  native  who,  at  electicjo 
time,  travelled  some  distance  to  the  abode  of  the  respociod 
Buperintcndont  of  Otago  to  ask  that  fimctiouary  what  he  would 
give  him  for  his  vote. 

Mohal  Chaeacter,  Tntkllkct,  Eduoatios. — By  superficial 
observers  who  have  had  only  slight  means  of  judgtiig,  the  New 
Zealftudors  have  been  both  overrated  and  underrated.  The 
enthusiastic  missionary  visitor  has  ontcro<l  a  village  and  boldly 
proclaimed  them  a  noble  people,  equal  to  the  highest  career ; 
the  " an ti -aborigines"  visitor  has  entered  another  village,  and 
donounced  them  as  greedy  savages,  fit  only  for  extir[; 
The  good  qualities  of  the  Maori  have,  however,  been  ^ 
more  ovetrtUed  than  nwhirraied.  Captivated  by  his  bravery, 
we  have  forgotten  his  ferocity ;  charmed  with  his  missionary 
conversion,  wo  have  excused  his  mercenary  cimning ;  dazzled 
with  his  aptitude  for  civilisation,  we  have  not  cared  to  see 
his  lingering  inherent  fondness  for  barbarism.  Tfwards  him 
it  has  not  been  "nothing  extenuate  nor  aught  set  down  in 
malice,"— but,  **  be  to  his  virtues  very  kind,  and  to  his  failings 
very  blind/' 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  further  civilisation  will  educe  more  good 
qualities  than  bad  in  the  Maori,  and  that  in  1870  we  may  find 
him  a  more  loyal  subject  and  n  bettor  man.  But  in  their  pre- 
sent state  of  somi-civilization  I  sluaild  call  the  Maori  race  artful, 
overreaching,  suspicious  and  designing ;  singnlarly  mertsemiry  * 


*  I  tnifft  the  reader  vrill  not  tliJnk  I  relate  the  following  anecdote 
anv  prrjof  of  the  morccnani'tligposition  of  tlie  race — it  is  merely  tin  at    : 
ir](liviilu.'il  tritdnncci  of  tlic  "no  nay,  uowork"  princij»h3*     A  ;;t'ii( 
ridifi^;  iifOT  Aiicklantl,  sdiflcTtd  Ino  Xwn^c  to  niscape.     A  Mttori  upptuu 
on  (be  road^  eiiU{;ht  the  iH'at^L,  hikI  ahoiiU^d  to  tlie  pursuer  to  kuuv 
much  ht;  wuoJd  give  turn  not  la  let  ii  go  a^ain  ! 


w  how 


■01 

^M 

r                                         INTELLECT-— EDCOATiaK. 

ur7  ^^H 

1    and  nu^rmteful ;  and  pMeioiiAte,  cfkpnciciiw^  uid  revengvvfhT ;  tral    ^^^H 

1     not    disbonesl  ;*  genearally  mcny  atul  good-hmnoozed ;   Id^    ^^^^ 

<4,  and  (to  each  other)  neither  ongeneroim  nor  mikmd;     ^^^^ 

femininely  commonicutive  as  to  be  incapable  of  beeping  evoA  a    ^^^H 

lifc-eecTct.                                                                                                ^^^^H 

In  tiiitural  intelloct  they  are  tmdonbtedlj  quite  equal  to  any          ^H 

Eiiropeiiti  mce.     Indeed*  I  think  a  Mttori  child  would  leara  to          ^^M 

read  Olid  write  more  qnickly  thiin  on  English  child ;  and  if  an     ^^^^| 

HTQiragc  Maijri  boy  and  on  ayemge  EngLtsh  boy  of  fifteen  wore    ^^^H 

apprenticeil  to  a  carjjenter,  both  having  equally  good  masleni    ^^^H 

and  both  eqiuilly  fond  of  their  porsnit,  I  tliink  the  young  Now    ^^^H 

7>*jiih\\ti]i  r  would  turn  out  his  sash  or  panel-door  sooner  than  the     ^^^^ 

yuuii^  Aiigiu-SaxoD.     The  miggionary  schools  in  the  Settle-          ^H 

mc'iitt;  and  the  branch  native-cundncted^fichooU  in  the  interior,          ^^M 

hiive  been  saccegeful  in  teaching  the  mdiments  of  knowledge,    ^^^^M 

This  Bible  has  long  been  a  familiar  book  among  them,  though    ^^^H 

the  spirit  in  which  they  interfirot  it  is  not  alwayg  Christian-    ^^^^ 

like  or  biblical ;  and  Robinson  Crusoe  and  one  or  two  oth&r  little    ^^^^ 

works  hivve  been  translated.     A  Maori  periodical,  too,  and  a    ^^^^| 

Maori  newspaper  circulate  among  them ;  and  geogmphy,  simple    ^^^H 

and  even  fractional  arithmetic,  are  becoming   rather  popular         ^^M 

k|tadie8.     Ot  104  Maori  labourerB  once  employed  by  the  Boyal    ^^^| 

^Htiginecr  Department  at  Auckland,  it  waa  found  that  all  were    ^^^| 

^Hble  to  rtiad  the  New  Testament  (in  Maori),  and  that  102  conld    ^^H 

PHmtc:    a  Bttitement  which,  afi  Mr.  Swainson  justly  Dlwerres,    ^^^| 

1     could  prol»ably  not  be  made  of  an  equal  number  of  common          ^^M 

1     LibouretM  in  any  countiy  in  Europe*                                                       ^H 

^^^^^^  liirftn  m  t'-"                   '  '*  ^-■'"■■'■'  ♦>.'^-*<-^  A»-  r.;Tft>r««a     s^TeTefgiis           ^^H 

^^^KTBat  mbalouMiy, 

m 
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CHiVPTER  IX, 
The  Eight  PaovufCBS. 

ACGKLAIO). 

The  Qortliom  ProTince  of  the  North  Island  is  eetinmted  io 
tain  17,OU0,000  acres,  an  area  almost  as  large  as  tbnt  of  Scfll* 
lantl.  ItH  extreme  length  from  north-eufit  to  south-wi^t  ift 
nearly  400  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  (near  the  meridiaa  ul  ?,-  I 
is  nearly  200  miles,  whilst  the  sweep  of  its  coast-liue  ombnuxa 
some  yOO  leagues.  Its  present  British  popuktion  now  omouBli 
to  some  38,000  :  the  native  population  to  about  38,000, 

The  thief  natural  characteristics  of  this  ProTince  are  tLeee:— 
1,  a  warmer  climate,  capable  of  ripening  maize,  and  porli:;]  < 
here  and  there  the  orange;  2,  exclusive  possession  of  the  K n  H 
pine  forests ;  3,  the  presence  of  nearly  two-thirtls  of  the  r  :  * 
nant  of  the  native  population;  4,  poRscssion  of  Lake  Tin;  . 
the  largest  New  Zealand  lake,  and  of  numerous  hot  ppiii..^ 
and  chalybeate  waters  ;  5,  great  facilities  of  watercarriag.  '  ' 
various  estuaries,  creeks  and  rivers  affording  transit  for  cu«4<>t4j. 
boatSj  and  canoes,  through  nearly  1000  miles  of  country  ;  6, 
thii'ty  harbours,  four  being  first  class,  and  eight  equal  to  the 
entry  of  vessels  of  400  tuns. 

The  reader  will   gain   the   best  idea  of  this  Province 
glancing  at  it  divided  into  five  districts : — 1,  the  long  Pci 
forming  the  northern  portion  of  the  Province ;  *2,  the  tows 
Aucklantl  and  its  rural  neighbourhoods ;  3,  the  "  West 
district;  4,  the  interior  or  ''Central"  district;  5,  the  ' 
coast "  district. 

The  Noi-thern  Poninsula,  from  Auckland  to  the  North 
is  some  200  miles  in  length,  by  &um  20  to  40  in  breadth, 
sea  position  and  greater  warmth  of  climate,  it  bears  about 
relutiun  to  New  Zealand  as  South  Devonshire  and  Ci 
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li>  to  England.     Tlie  snrface  h  broken  hy  wooArd  mnon- 
m  nwigii*  of  ni4:Klcrate  elevation,  and  a  large  p  tka 

*ru  side  is  covered  with  the  Kauri  forests,  L«  iug , 

leir  fineiit  growth ;   bnt  tlio   conntry  is  richl  v  waUfred,  a»<! 
^nts   cluistera  of  fertilo   Tallejs  numing  inland  from  the 
ituuvrons  porta,  estuaries^  and  ri^er  horbonn  which  are  Bcmt- 
rig  both  coast8«     Here  we  find  the  infant  Settlenionta 
LI  J  a,  Mahnningif  Wangarei,  Wangartia,  and  Mou^iEui, 
id   the   older  ones   of  Kaipara,  Hokianga.  and    the  Bay  of' 
id&f  nmnberingr  their  little  pioneer  eommimitiea  of  from  fifty 
fire  fanndred  pettlerfi.     Wangaroa.  MoDgaiiiLU  and  the  6*7  of' 
'  fhe  latttT  one  of  tli      '  -      ^   ^^^^ 

u  fiivottritt^  rr?cmit;  the 

[utnc'iut  whAicrs.     iiukianga  and  Eaipam,  two  tine  fsstuariefi 
the  we&t  coa^,  are  principal  Beats  of  the  Kann  f^nr  and 
iber  trade ;  whilst  Wangarei,   a  flourishing   district  about 
bmjr  between  Auckland   and  the  Bay,  appears  tu  be  a  tar- 
lie   locality  with  the  Nova  Bcotian  and   N<^^th   Atoerioaii' 
many  hnntlreds  of  whom,  iis  bt  fore  observed,  hato 
ty  abandoned  the^  conutrics  and  reni<»vt>c!  12,04)0  milea 
sroes  the  ocean  to  plant  new  homes  in  New  Zeahmd, 
No  part  of  New  Zealand  is  so  rich  in  hiEttjrie  Inttrregt  as  tliia 
lem  portion  of  the  Province  of  Auckland,     Some  fntara^ 
uiy  reLt^  re,  unharmed,  the  miasianar}*  fathers 

lifiBdHiecr  -  ferocioin*  canniliala;  here,  the  firgt 

wajB   set   up,  and   the   first   Bible  printed  in  the  native 
ingnc;  hero  the  wirly  colonigation  of  the  country  commenced, 
III  horo  atood  K<in>n»reka,  the  old  **Alfiat!a"  of  the  Pacific; 
Trtiity  of  Waitiiug^i  was  Eagntnl  by  the  Queen's  first 
and  her  Mauri  Barons;  and  here  the  *'Bed  Cross** 
luttered  in  the  breeze,  and  gave  to  Britain  a  "Britain  of 
icth." 

Bleb  in  early  aefioeiatioDa,  the  Peninsula  is  the  reverse  of 
in   aatiwaJ   giite.     Here  are  the  forests  of  Kauris 
and  the  ^prcai  storee  of  gum;  hero,  from  a  bni 

come  lai'ge  exjif^rts  of  farm  and  dairj^ 
and  himey,  and  oil  and  wool ;  btre.  j>tfl»< 
pear  and  mulberry,  bow   thoir  bnuichoe   fruit* 
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gronncl ;  and  hero,  pome^jraiuitQ  and  citron,  olive  and 
miyhfc  ripen  in  the  siiniiner  sim, 

A  floet  of  emull  coastore  keeps  np  a  brisk  communiciition  h^ 
tween  thuso  little  nortbem  Settlements  and  the  capital ;  nod  tk 
most  distant  may  now  be  reached,  from  Auckland,  by  eca,  it 
thirty  hours.  A  road,  however,  now  formings  callod  the  Crcjtt 
North  Kood,  will  link  them  ti^gether  by  land,  when  Waii^'iin.i, 
which  may  be  callod  the  Conti-al  Settlement,  will  bo  hri>uglit 
within  a  day's  ride  of  the  metro]mlitan  town ;  and  for  nUrti 
Iiiflians,  or  for  any  who  might  prefer  a  warm  climato,  comhim^ 
with  proximity  to  the  Bea,  perhaps  no  part  of  Now  Zadiol 
would  be  foand  more  enitablo  than  this  poninsnlated  DcvaxiAhiM 
of  the  Province  of  Aueklami. 

Town  op  Auckland  and  Hfral  Districts.  —  Aoddnl 
(South  latitude  nearly  37'')j  the  thriving  capital  of  the  Prtyrutf^ 
was  founded  by  the  first  Governor  of  New  Zealand.  Captea 
Hobson,  K.N.,  in   1810.      Tho  town  and  neighbon  '  ty 

number  Bome  10,000  inhabitants,  and  tho  rural  dLsL  ii| 

within  a  circle  of  thiiiy  miles,  may  number  some  lO,UiMt  laom 
A  glane©  at  the  map  displays  its  commanding  mercantilfl  ji*- 
sition*  Planted  on  a  neck  of  level  land  only  eix  miles  acroo^  ii 
stands  on  two  harbours,  Waitemata  and  Manakau*  An  :  :  i;  ^ 
the  foi-mer  connects  it  with  tho  rivers  Thames  and  Piak  ^  | 
sonting  water-carriage  through  fifty  miles  of  country — an  arm  *«f 
the  latter  virtually  connects  it  with  the  rivers  Waikato  tisl 
Waipa,  navigable  for  canooa  through  some  hundred  miloff  o! 
fei-tile  valleys.  Creeks  and  inlets  of  these  two  harbours  indisA 
tho  town  and  fiuburb  sliores  at  every  point,  and  as  a  canal  ctil  d 
fonr  miles  would  imito  tliem,  and  enable  a  frigate  to  ghM  '  " 
sea  to  sea,  there  is  enmc  reason  for  t]ie  boast  that  AuckL  :  i  - 
the  antipodean  "  Corinth  of  tho  South." 

Tho  eastern  (Waitc^mata)  harl>our  perhaps  deserves  to  imnk  tf 
the  finest  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  at  present  tho  one  cMeilr  ftt^ 
quented  by  Rhipping  ;  but  the  woetem  (Manakau)  is  i  n 

inlet  well  suited  for  a  fleet  of  steamers,  and  openi  A 

marine  highway  to  Now  Plymouth,  Nelson,  WelUngtou,  and  ail 
the  Settlemcmts  to  tho  south. 

Auckland  is  built   on  the  southern  shoio  of  the  castiiS 
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harbowr,  and  a  goud  taetell^d  nmd  of  sis  bbOcs^ 

itinooitt  imfntc,  riQm^  mn^f^idisos,  leaik  mm  tiw  Umn  lii  tba 

village  of  Qn^lnni^s  ibe  Unam^-^Un  cr  tn— ■!■■»  of  tibe 

barbonr,    Tho  town  dj^lajm  m  lUm  of 

ties,  and  twa  oof  Uuub  fltieets  of  diofia  and 

>iisefi,  fiomo  of  wood,  bol  UMm  vi  brick  or  ston^ ;  UfgtQtKt  villi 

>aa  modaii  pttblic  bwikHnffl^  nidi  af  diordiea 


Wistmiosler.    Tlw  bolaiiiod 


Fkmel 


BolMiriMi  ba^  ifwkling  witk  tke  wluie  TiDM  ei  iKa 
kj  ffifincbaiiiav  oiler  masy  bemntifii!  walks;  widlal  ^Otai 
Hill,'*  aiid  tbe  lug^  grmuida  beltiitd  tlfee  towii 
tin  fuul  lurboor  0000017  acaroely  ta  U 
AoeKuyKi  10  tbo  Iiead  (oifidal)  quartsa  of  t 
bodiet)  head^Qarien  of  iba  imlitajx, 
trade  uid  taterouurse,  and  at 
G<yvieiiMtr  and  bia  liule  oaiut ;  atbd 
gruae  and  dviliaticui,  eoiqikd  widi  tin 
llu»  people^  tho  cwmtaiit  airival 
dailjr  eoming  and  gpmg  of  tbe  mH&w^ 
diK?e  and  oanyiog  back  the  retiBm%  mBpazt  an  air  of 
vanity,  aad  boatle  lo  Ibia  little  ea^aUi  of  tba  ti£irtb  wkidi  m 
seldom  vritneaied  in  Ibe  eariy  dajrs  of  jowng  colomal  Ioviiil 
Tbtj  fonowing  l44ter  frum  a  Ladj  Gakwiiat  gi^ca  a  goc4  id«a 
pUce — bat  it  abould  be  obeerwed  Ibat  aiiice  it  waa  vritlBtt 
baa  been  mneb  eolairged  and  jjofnyved,  aad  m  now  a 
moTo  ^  town4ikB  "  FrttlfiiBiMf  tbm  it  waa  wbea  ber  hdjtM^ 
dad  theie:— 

*  It  wia  on  an  carij  aawimai^a  mof»ing  wben  oarabi|i 
Ibo  bariioiir,  and  we  aaw  tiie  dawn  of  ancb  a  day  aa 

imljr  in  tba  fiootbeni  aeaa.  Rfwmding  a  litUe  capc^  ovr 
Ujr  befi»«  oa — we  aaw  Anddand.  EinpUfgitly  aitiiated 
between  two  aeas  and  poasessiag  a  niagnifioeat 
qould  alreadj  deecxj  in  ita  8careelj-<le£nied  etreeti 
meded  tmiLlingBr  erer  in  piogia— »  tba  child] 
ibnao  prinoelj  cammacial  ciliea  wboaa 

cazib.     £teu  aa  we  entered,  tbe  barboor 
-Anerioui   wbalers,  Urigantioea  from 
gjpdnioj  and. 
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fiotttli,   several  EngllBh  Yefinek,  ftnd   innumonible   C4) 
Btaddcnl   tJje   unrxiffled  waters,  which,  twenty  years  ago,  ¥ 
ftlmost  unknown  to  Europeans.     Several  shoreboate  caxue 
to  meet  us,  gaily  decorated  with  flags  in  their  ^<nis.     (fcjinj 
one  uf  the  inns^  we  had  breakfast  of  pork-chops,  r 
other  delicacies,  for  eighteenpenco  eaeh.    We  then  ealj  h 

and  hired  a  small  houBOf  containing  throe  rootnn,  and  at  ani 
moved  in.     Oiir  first  meal  was  a  farce,  at  which,  although 
were  the  aetors  in  it,  we  laughed  heartily.     Our  te»-ei|iii] 
eoualfeted  of  an  inverte*!  tub  with  a  tt)wel  over  the  Iwttom,  fori 
table,  a  couple  of  l>asins  and  a  '  hook-pot,*  with  plenty  of  n< 
bread   and  fi^eidi   butter;    the    unimaginable   deliciou&neBH 
whieli  none  but  long  »ca*voyagert}  wot  of.     A  reeking  chair 
to  my  lot,  and  a  crazy  box  supported  my  spouse  ;  yet  I  dox 
if  ever  tea  were  moifi  thoroughly  enjoyed  than  ours  was 
night. 

"In  a  few  days,  when  we  became  a  little  more  8<^ttled,  my 
huflband  was  out  from  morning  to  night,  walking  the  country  in 
search  of  land ;  for  although  he  is  an  attorney,  and  has  now 
good  hopes  of  a  moderate  practice  here,  we  thought  it  arlvisabl 
as  we  were  not  rich,  to  put  oui'solvcs  out  of  the  reach  of  wi 
by  undei-taking  the  tillage  of  a  little  land.  It  was  some 
before  he  could  find  any  that  exactly  suited  us.  At  last  he 
upon  fiv©  acres,  with  a  small  house  on  it,  two  miles  from  toi 
for  which  wo  gave  forty  pounds.'  It  is  partially  inclosed* 
consists  of  rich  sooriio  soil.  The  house  is  built  of  the 
unliewn  scorijc  stone,  plastered  iind  wliitewjished  ^vitliin  ; 
roof  is  tlmt^hed  with  raupo,  a  kind  of  reed,  of  which  the  natii 
form  their  hnts.  The  flooring  is  aound  and  tlie  roof  not  low. 
The  interior  area  <»f  the  entire  mansitm  measunis  exactly  twenty 
feet  by  ten  ;  but  by  ratims  of  a  curtain,  is  dividtfd  into  an  eating 
and  Kleeping  apartment :  these,  in  their  time,  phiy  many  piLiis ; 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  boudoir,  kitchen,  nurs*?ry,  lil«rary, 
and  study*  I— brought  up  an  idle  English  lady,  accnetomod  to 
puss  my  time  as  I  pleiused,  to  divide  it  between  books  and 
amnsoments,  but  giving  much  more  of  it  to  pleasure  than  to 
study — am  the  household  goddess  of  this  paradise ;  here  I  wash 

•  A  tuimilnr  little  property  \iroiild  not  uow  b©  baaght  for  lujis  imjULUj 
thiiQ  200f. 


•ad  cook,  foed  my  goats  and  dress  mj  baby,  or  wh&n  the  little 
gGntlemAti  sleeps,  eudenvonr  to  give  yon  gnme  faint  idea  of  the 
t»iU  and  ploa^siiriM*  of  lui  omigrant's  life,  Bnt  rude  ns  our  home 
is,  we  love  and  onjt»y  it  more  than  I  can  describe,  for  it  has  the 
Luexprcsisible  charm  of  being— our  own. 

"  Lftboar  is  anauonsly  dcmoiidod  hero.  Carpenters  get  eight 
shillings  a-dfty.  We  could  not,  for  love  or  monfiy,  prociu'c  one 
t'  r  house,  so  trifling  a  job  being  deemed  quitu  unworthy 

li  tn.     Labourers  get  four  shillings  tmd  sixpence  a-day 

— 6omo  more ;  and  one  told  mo  to-day  that  he  was  wanted  in 
fonr  places  at  once,  Whoever,  therefore,  comes  out  above  this 
claaa,  nmAt  nuike  up  his  mind  to  work  (unless  ho  bring  capital 

ith  him)  or  he  had  better  stay  at  home.  I  have  been  a  hewer 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water.  But  in  New  Zealand  rill  tin's  is 
done  in  hope  —in  the  steadfast  and  sure  hope — of  every  day  im- 
proving our  condition ;  of  being  able  to  rest  in  our  old  ihiya ; 
and  of  leaving  to  our  children  (bo  they  ever  so  many)  an  ample 
p^>  vision. 

JJat,  because  I  dwell  80  much  upon  the  labours  wo  have  to 
perform,  you  must  not  suppose  that  we  are  without  amusements. 
We  have  luces  and  regattas,  and  own  an  Epsom,  if  we  cannot 
Xntwt  a  Derby.  At  the  races  I  was  not  2)re8ent ;  but  the  regatta 
sigbt  almost  wortli  the  voyage  from  England,  I  moan  on 
oimt  of  the  Maori  raco»  which  was  the  ninth  of  the  day. 
Three  Urge  canoes  — thtnr  bows  fan  tactically  carvtd  and  <leco- 
rnic^l  with  fe»ithcrs,  and  manned  by  powerful  native  crews — 
started  to  contest  for  the  prize.  At  the  stem,  and  araid-ship 
(tboir  dark  tail  figures  naked  to  the  waist),  stood  two  chiefs,  *ith 
frantic  g«'«tnre8  and  wild  gesticulations^  animating  their  men  to 
'  '    y  almost  flew  over  the  course;  and,  as  returning, 

,  V  !  .  I  '  i;>  flag-ship,  it  was  a  neck-and*neck  contest  between 
the  two  leading  canoes.  But  Te  WTiero  "Whcro  one  of  the  most 
powerful  chiefs  of  the  north,  with  unearthly  yells,  urged  on  his 
intrn.  Fast  flew  his  canoe  bene4»th  the  powerful  strokes  of  its 
crow,  and  ilarting  forwards  by  a  length,  To  li\1iero  Whero  gained 
the  honours  of  the  day.  Then  the  savages  gave  themselves  up 
to  aU  the  excitement  of  victory.  They  Hhoutcd,  they  danced ; 
und  daidiiDg,  recking,  into  the  water,  raised  loud  and  long  their 
ci^'  of  siciiiJj,  and  ti-iumph. 
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"  The  climnte  is  beautiful.  I  drees  eveiy  mormiig  witii  Hif* 
door  opon  (it  ir  an  outer  door).  Such  are  among  the  thin  ^ 
do  with  impunity.  I  am  become  robust  imd  strong,  Mij  A 
from  hmng  leeak  and  thin^  m  mm  $n  thick  thai  I  can  tcfirreJtf  hear 
its  tveight.  Standing  upon  Mount  Eden,  as  you  look  down 
tho  city  and  the  »ea,  you  can  diecem  no  smolcQ  or  im] 
hanging  over  it,  a£  over  our  English  U^wns.  Tho  »tmoBphert>  i« 
pure  and  babny.  Poverty  hides  not  here  in  crowded  and  tilthy 
dwellings.  The  children  are  chubby  and  clean ;  the  women 
gonendly  weU-<lpcs8od  and  healthy.  At  a  digtince  from  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Mount  Eden*  lie  the  eemetc»rie8,  one  for 
every  religious  denomination.  A  large  ctoks  marks  tho  I' 
Cflthr)lie  bm'inl-ground.  Each  grave  is  railed  in,  and  flower  i 
fihnibs  are  coming  uj)  around.  Slaughter-houses  are  not  suffered 
to  pollute  our  air.  No  meat  of  any  description  is  allowed  to  bo 
killed  within  three  miles  of  the  town.  My  husband  walks  from 
our  eubui'ban  residence  into  town  every  day.  Auckland  being 
built  upon  hills,  has  scarcely  a  level  Rtix'et.  New  bouses  are 
being  constantly  erected  ;  new  shops  daily  opened  ;  everything 
advances.  From  Freeman *8  Bay,  passing  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
ehapcl^a  handsome  stone  edifice,  with  a  hirge  floriated  cross — 
you  descend  West  Queen  Street  into  Queen  Street,  tho  business 
quarter  of  the  young  meti'opulis.  Here  commences  the  great 
fnae.  Here  are  the  principiil  mcrehanls*  stores ;  and  here  int 
the  MaorieSj  under  little  tents  of  white  calico,  their  goods  spread 
out  in  kits  on  the  ground  around  them.  In  this  street  also  stands 
the  prison  ;  the  resident  magistrate's  court  (similar  to  the 
English  County  Court),  held  every  day,  and  in  which  much 
business  is  dune ;  and  tho  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature.  The 
last  criniimd  sittings  in  this,  were  held  on  the  first  of  this 
month.  There  were  six  cases  for  trial :  one,  that  of  a  IMaori 
for  tho  munler  of  a  fcllow-nativc ;  he  was  only  convicti:*d  of 
manslaughter.  Leaving  this,  and  j»arallol  to  West  Queen  Street, 
you  ascend  Shortland  Sti'eet,  in  which  is  the  j»rjijci]>al  inn, 
called  the  Exchange  Hotel ;  and  several  shops,  which  w<iuld  not 
disgrace  any  European  town.  On  a  lino  with  this  is  the 
crescent,  at  tho  top  of  which  is  the  church,  neatly  built  of  '  ' 
stone,  in  the  Early  EDglish  stylo  of  architectTU*.     The  ni  j 

of  the  inside  are  admirable ;  most  of  the  scats  are  ti-et^* 
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Two  lecterns  supply  tlie  pluce  of  tHe  pom  pons  reading-desk  and 
pulpit  of  our  Euglisli  cliurcbtis ;  and  t>«ro  clergymen  of  capability 
aiasisi  the  bisliop, 

*'  Ikluw  tLe  church  is  Cooper's  Bay,  then  Mechanics'  Bay,  and, 
lofit  uf  nil,  Official  Bay ;  where  aitJ  tlio  i-esidencea  of  the  Judge 
and  the  Colonial  Secretary.  Beyond  tke  church  is  the  *  west 
i^nd  *  uf  tho  town,  and  the  rood  leading  to  Epsom.  The  ofncers 
live  hero;  and  the  men  under  Govenimeut.  Here  are  the 
barracks  and  the  gardens  of  old  Govermiiuut-hou«e  j   burned 

Bome   time   fiince,  and   not  yet   restored.     The  present 
iidenoe  of  his  ExcellcHcy  is  a  place  of  the  most  impretending 

ter,  distinguished  only  by  the  soldiers  on  gtuuxL.     It  is 
tutuHi4Ml  at  a  littlo  distance  from,  the  toynx,  on  the  rood  to  Mount 

**  Two  newspapers  are  pTiblished,  each  twice  a  week,  the  *  New 
Zealander  ^  and  tho  *  Southern  Cross.'  Sales  at  auction-martB 
take  place  every  day  in  tho  week,  Sundays  excepted,  at  which 
every  variety  of  goods  are  to  be  purchased  at  cheap  rates ;  and 
auctioneers  appear  to  do  a  tliriving  business  here.  There  are 
oIr  for  children,  one  for  every  sect.  The  Protestant, 
-u  Catholic,  and  the  Scotch  churches,  each  have  their 
own^  and  the  Weslcyanfi  possess  a  largo  college.  At  the  Roman 
Catliolic  School,  which  is  conducted  by  a  Sister  of  Mercy,  a 
Dumbor  of  Maori  childi-en  attend  very  regidai'ly. 

"  The  country  round  Auckhxnd  is  undukting :  hill  and  dale, 
with  small   mountains  intcrspt^rscd.     There  arc  three  diii'erent 

ids  of  soil — scorire  land,  feni  laud,  and  '  tea-tree '  land.  The 
is  poc»r ;  the  other  two  ai'o  good  :  but  the  scori©  is  by  far 
the  best ;  although  it  involves  considerable  labour  and  expense 
iu  clearing.  The  imcultivated  country  scentiry  bears  an  air  of 
gloomy  aud  Siditary  grandeur ;  but  on  a  highway,  which  I 
*  1   the  other  day,  hodge-rows,  as  in  Enghind,  extended 

(  -   _-j;    singing-birds  cheered  us,  and  chanuing   cottages, 

crmboworcHl  in  trees,  stood  on  tho  lull  brows,  and  dotted  tho 
edges  of  the  plain.  The  greatest,  in  fact  the  only,  di'awback  of 
the  country  round  Auckland,  is  the  alniont  total  absence  of  trees, 
except  snch  as  are  planted  by  the  settlers ;   yet  within  eight 

*  A  hanilaome  uew  GoTenimeat-houee  has  unce  beeo  ereotod  near  \ho 
ttklctte. 
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iiiiloa  of  AiickLmd  the  vasi;  fc»rcfits  begin.  Firewood  is,  conse- 
qxicutly,  six  shillings  a  tou  iu  the  place  where  I  had  fondly 
liopccl  to  cat  RtrawhomoR  of  my  owti  x)lauting  luidcr  Kauri  tree* 
two  huiulrod  feet  hif^h.  There  is  but  one  decent  macadamized 
road  in  the  wliole  district,  the  road  to  Epsom.  This  is  a  gocd, 
firm  road,  in  the  worst  weatlier.  The  Eden,  Tamaka,  and  Ont- 
huiic^a  rriads  scarcely  deserve  the  name ;  in  the  winter  the  nrai 
upon  thorn  is  up  to  tlie  axle-trees  of  carta.*  At  the  village  of 
Onohinit^a  is  situated  the  Pensioners'  Settlement ;  it  is  a 
flourisliing  and  popuhms  little  place,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  isl-.ind.  An  omnibus  runs  to  and  fro  between  it  and  Auck- 
land every  Sunday  during  the  siunmcr. 

''  Tlie  pricjos  of  provision  here  differ  somewhat  from  thivge 
of  the  niotlujr  country.  Browl,  when  we  first  lauded,  was  fowr- 
pence-halfpenny  the  two-pound  loaf;  but  tea,  both  black  ond 
gi-een,  can  Ix^  i)rocun;d,  of  exceUont  quality,  for  cighteeni)ence 
per  pound.  By  taking  a  quarter-chest,  you  can  get  it  at  fifteen- 
jjcnee.  Collec,  wlien  tlioi*e  is  a  good  supply  in  the  market,  iB 
ci-rlitijonce  a  pound ;  when  scarce,  it  rises  as  high  as  eighteen- 
pcnce.  Butter,  wlicn  we  camii,  v.as  a  shilling ;  it  is  now fifloen- 
pcnce.  The  i)riiue  cuts  of  hcaf  and  mutton  ai-e  Bixpcnco  a 
pound :  of  pork,  fourpence.  You  can  buy,  for  six|>ence,  as 
iQUcli  delicious  fish  as  will  scTve  an  oitlinary  family  for  two 
diys'  dinner.f  Tlio  Icinds  of  fish  most  commonly  brought 
nl-nit,  are  the  8nai)per,  the  mullet,  and  a  fish  like  oiu*  sole  in 
hmk  and  t-Jiste,  but  nither  smaller.  Oysters  ai"e  sixpence  a  kit 
A  kit  is  a  native  V)asket,  niad(5  of  the  jdaited  flax  of  the  countrr; 
one  may  contain  from  four  himdre<l  to  five  hundred  oysters. 
Cockles,  called  liere  pil>is,  fi-tcli  about  the  same  i>rice.  Potat^xa 
are  genersdly  about  thrtu)  shilliii^o*  the  liundredweight.  Peaches 
and  ni'rhins  are  phintiful,  tuid  lino.  Oranges  and  cocoa-nuts  we 
gr  t  ficsh  from  Taliiti.  Onf'  matf  lire  irelj  here  on  a  aiuall  iiifomv. 
Thi'  hunut  rate  of  intfrt-sf  for  hi>nu!}f  lent  is  fen  per  e.ent,  Tirdre 
ami  jiftren  per  eenf,  are  eounmnthj  axl'efl  and  tjiren ;    so  thai  a 

*  A  iiict.iUctl  Mild,  <qii:il  to  iHiy  Kiiij-li.--l»  1«irni>ik<'.  l):is  .<in«'0  li.»  n  iiu'k- 
111  Oiu'liiiii^n,  nn«l  niiiiiy  i;<mh1  rumld  luivr  mho.-  Ik-'l-ii  t'urimil  in  otln  r  |wrl!) 
ot'  tin'  nfi:;i.lioiirl:cKML 

t  Tin-  l:ilr  ll•lll^..■kl■^•In■l■'8  j»ri»\i.-i«»ii  "I'rict*  <-iirrirnl '*  is  ci^rnt't  cisoudi 
ryi'ii  I'l.r  till-  ])n-s«'nt  tiim-,  tliruigh  jiririii  un-  tihw  iioiiicwbut  liigiiur ;  but 
eht'  id  t'trUiiuly  no  jiulijc  of  lisli.     (Sti;  ihigu  7U.; 
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t'tfmiwj  We  trith  a  (houMand  ptvuutU  might  rtttUjf  live  toy 

onnfttTUihly  on  the  inier&ii  of  ihe  mnncff^ 

**  Ti>  the  tenant  fikrmers  of  Hiigliuid  Now  Zealand  offers  a 
tempting  Louie.  No  taxoEs  tio  tithc«>  no  rent  t  Tliero  is  good 
In)  l\.r  till  ir  aLtMla,  and  a  gixni  iimrkbt  for  thuir  pruiluce,  Tlio 
u.vni>  IN  wilV  iLuiy  lit'll  hat  cJiotiHt)  ut  one  shilling  a  pound,  her 
Uultoi:  Bometimett  ut  two  shiUings  a  pound ;  while  cattle  ^ix\ 
stock  of  evory  description  oro  lx,«coming  chejip.  The  emigmut^ 
most    welcome    in    New   Zoahind    arc    small    capftaliMs    and 

Let  mo  put  in  a  good  werd  for  my  colony  to  any  one  wlia 

irikj»  of  eiiiigi*ation.     If  jou  aro  not  doing  wuU  in  tho  old 

luiitry,  Hiid  yoQ  fi^el  it ;  i{  you  can  discern  no  gunshine  in  the 

rknt^fis  around  yon;   abovu  aU,  if  you  aro  iudnstriona  and 

idiiring.  thtij  lo.     Aiid  though  it  may  ho  only  bc-Cimso  I 

rKoIf  have  1   hither,  and   am   happy,  that   I  wotd<l 

citminrnd  New  ZLr^iLmd  to  you ;    yot  I  think  that   ita   own 

Ltural  advuntagofi  6|.H.'ak  for  the  place.     Its  cL'mate  is  one  of 

hoalthuist  in  die  world  ;  far  above  that  of  AuBtraliu,     There 

not  a  single   venomous  reptUe.     Tho  colony  is  yet  in  it*i 

faticy,  and  therefore  fificrs  you,  perhaps,  tho  greater  chance  of 

ig  yourself  rich  with  a  ^mall  eitpital.     At  the  same  time,  it 

lair  cvcnhudly   to  o^^ual  any  colony  in  commerce,  as  it 

already  dc»e8   in   natural   advantagua.     I  would  not   willingly 

I    rive  any  one.     I  conscientiously  believe  what  I  write,  and  I 

J   vtrittcn  nothing  which  I  huvc  not  either  seen  with  my 

ey<"si.  ht-,ird  with  my  own  ears,  or  received  from  the  most 

ihto«l  authority." 


The  runJ  or  homo  districts  of  Auckland  may  perhaps   ho 

tduoti  as — first,  the  Islo  of  Wight  (Waiheki)  overljipj>ing  tho 

tir.  mid  of  the  landii  which  ft-inge  tho  north  shore  opposite 

»wn^  all  now  liccoming  dotted  with  snmll  forms  and  clear- 

igH ;    ««oond,  Conunandel  and  the  isliindg  of  Kawivu  and  tho 

Ircat  Barrier  ;  third,  the  belt  of  Pensioner  Villuges  (Onchungo, 

luhit,  Howick,  luid  Ponmure) ;   and,  fomth,  the  iligtricts  of 

'ainku  and  Papakura. 

Coroniandel  lies  nturly  opposite  the  capital,  about  thirty  miles 
dtiitant  across  the  Gulf.     It  poflseeaea  a  ikir  harbour  for  small  j 
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▼OBsels,  find  is  tho  ei3ntre  of  a  large  and  flourifilimg  timber 
Hero,  and  on  the  opposite  harbonr  of  Merrnry  Bay,  tlie  kwtri 
pino  And  otln^r  valualile  troes  are  fine  and  aluindant.     Tin 
district,  in  fiu:t,  from  Cape  Colville  to  tbe  Tliames,  foruiiL^  __ 
cofitem  poniiunilA  forty  miles  long,  by  fifteen  brooii,   is  wisD 
woodrd,  but  riiggtsd  and  monntainouB;  tbongb  hero  and  t' 
proBcntfi  Romo  valleys  and  fertile  garden  spots.     Gold  li. 
discovered  in  tbe  noigbbourbood  of  Coromiindrl,  and  ti-    j 
present  i-cRcarcbes  bavo  not  snccooded  in  finding  it  in  coti.tn.  r- 
cially  paying  quantities,  a  strong  belief  prevails  amting  practical 
men  on  tbe  8p<»t,  tbat  tbe  Coroniandel  ranges  will  eventtmllv 
give  fortb  both  gold  and  other  ores  in  considerable  abmirLinec. 

Tbe  Kawan,  a  small  island  about  twenty  miles  nortli 
cii2>ital,  is  cbiefly  remarkable  as  liaving  l>een  tbe  sit^L'  o5 
promising  copper  works,  now  temporarily  alwindoDod,  owing  tn 
tbe  scarcity  and  dearness  of  tbe  neccBBary  mining  lalx.tur.     Tbe 
Great  Barrier,  a  largo  island,  about  fifty  miles  nortb-caiftt  of  tlie 
Auekliuul  harbour,  to  wbicb  it  forme  a  good  outer  breakwater, 
ban   also    i»rtKluced    gome   copper.      It    is   well    wooded,   nnfl 
po88eR8es  a  fine  liarbour  in  Port  Abercrorobie,  wbei*o  a  yk 
500  tons  bafi  been  built.     Tbo  coasts  abound  with  tbe  h.  ■ 
ono  of  tbe  best  fisb  in  New  Zealand ;  and  tbe  few  nativ     ^  vl 
European  residents  poeecBs  some  tliriving  little  cidtivations  .  ui 
a  few  fine  cattle. 

Tbo  Pensioner  Villagee  wore  laid  out  by  Goveimmcnt  i  r  i 
body  of  married  penKioners  (privates  and  officers),  Belccttd  Iilhi 
among  tbo  mo^    able-bodied  volimtoors    in  England ;    eftdl 
I>rivate,  on  certain  conditions  of  ligbt  militoty  ici'vico,  receiving 
the  gift  of  a  cottage  and  an  acre  of  land.     Tbe  experiment,  in  • 
civil  or  industrial  point  of  view,  has  proved  fiuccesf?ful  — ri 
tbo  men  having  acquired  landed  property,  and  erentf.'d  « 
of  little  garden-farms  which  supply  Auckland  and  tbo  sb 
with  a  eouBidcrable  quantity  of  grain,  cbcese,  butter,  ]i 
▼Ggetablea,  and  fruit.     These  Pensioner  Villages,  connect' 
Ottoh  other  by  gowl  roads^  lie  about  five  miles  apart,  in  a 
irregular  segment  of  a  circle  round  tbe  town  and  tbe  sol 
belt.     Oiit'bimga,  tbe  nearest,  before  alhided  to  as  the 
port  town  of  tlje  western  barljour,  is  six  miles  from  Autl 
Howick,  tbo  most  distant,  about  twelve. 
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few  miloe  from  Howick  we  resell  Drmy,  in  the  Pap^kimi 
Let,  at  present  the  frontier  inland  Scttleiaciit  of  Anddaad — 
DJitivea  not  yet  haring  parteid  with  any  of  &o  inkad  tracts 
^morv  tj  the  S^jirth.  Here  arc  8ome  good  famts ;  and  the  whole 
^^kriot  iH  nipidly  coming  rnider  eultiTatioii.  Wainka  liee  a 
^Blo  to  the  sonth>west  of  Papaknra,  nearer  ihe  eoast,  between 
^Barm  of  the  Mannkau  harhour  and  the  Awartta  sti^eam,  vMeli 
^P^  Txmn  into  the  Waikato.  Kcre,  a  canal  eat  of  about  a  mile, 
'or  a  trurnwij  ftcn)ss  the  portige,  would  connocl  the  Waikalo 
the  western  harbour  of  Auckland.  The  Wainka  is  not  • 
fertile  district,  bnt  owing  to  its  comnsasding  poaitioQ  it 
>Tir!t4.^  plaee  of  settlement.  It  baa  alwsja 
^Auckland  hy  water,  and  a  fair  road  throagb 
Pvpaknm  nnd  the  Pcrifdoner  Vi  s  now  placed  it  in  direct 

miration  with  the  cRivit:t?  i, 

the  *' North   shore/'  Coromandel,  and   the  IdandBy 
ih  are  all  woodj,  these  nxrol  districta  of  Auckland,  indnding 
neaFt^  enbnrlmn  landfi  and  the  Pensioner  Villages,  consist, 
^  part,  of  open  level  c<  ^erspereed  here  and 

^mall  boMh,  hot  gcnenil\  <\  with  fern,  toetoo, 

mannkn  scmb,  Bar,  and  coar«  graases— lands  for  tbd 
part  reducible  to  cultivation  at  from  SI.  to  5/.  per  acre ; 
uf  th<?m  very  poor  in  quality,  but  others  cti{jable  (in  glass) 
lire  to  six  ehtep^  or  (undLT  the  plough)  of  produeing 
rty-five  bushels  of  whtnt  per  aero. 
ranaining  three  divisions  of  the  Anckhmd  Province,  th© 
rMl-eoaat^**  the   "Central,"  and  the  *< East-eoast "  districts, 
but  brief  mention ;  for,  although  they  comprifle  by  &f 
ist  and  even  the  finest  portions  of  the  Province,  they  are 
altDust  entirely  in  the  hande  of  the  natives,  and  oflbr 
TO  of  Eoropoan  settlement  or  population. 
re«t  coast  may  be  briefly  described  as  an  extensive  dis* 
lying  al(7ng  tho  coast  frtna  Waiuku  to  Moknu,  and  Ixjunded 
'V  .  vur  Waipa— a  tract  of  <  -ome  100  miles 

L     It  contttiDB  a  fjiir  ]  of  agricnUunJ 

and  cxhi})it8  the  two  Europr  mtti  of  Whaiugitroa 

Kawhia.     The  fomifr  is  n  pui    !  iiiont,  rivcr-harUmr, 

snd  miiisionary  station,  fifty  milw?  south  of  the  wcatern  harUyur 
of  Auckland,  numbering  some  200  eeUkta.     Tho  latter^  forty 
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miles  further  south,  is  a  semi-native  settlement,  the  chief  port 
and  trading  post  of  the  powerful  Waikato  tribe,  and  an  im- 
portant Wosleyan  mission  station :  it  possesses  a  fair  harbour 
for  coasters,  and  is  the  depot  of  a  large  native  trade — shipping 
pork,  potatoes,  wheat,  maize,  and  flax,  to  Auckland,  and  import- 
ing groceries  and  general  merchandise  for  its  native  customers 
in  return. 

The  "  Central  District "  of  the  Auckland  Province  consists 
mainly  of  the  great  valleys  of  the  Waikato  and  the  Waipa,  and 
may  be  said  to  extend  almost  from  the  Fapakura  district  down 
to  lake  Taupo  and  the  northern  borders  of  the  Wellington 
Trovince.  It  embraces  a  tract  of  country  100  miles  long  by 
some  40  broad;  and  in  genial  climate,  rich  soil,  striking 
scenery,  water-carriage,  and  agricultural  and  pastoral  admixture 
of  forest,  fern,  grass,  and  flax  lands,  it  is  probably  entitled  to 
rank  as  the  "Grardon  of  New  Zealand."  The  beautiful  lake 
Taupo  (fifty  miles  in  circumference),  which  so  fitly  forms  the 
end  of  so  fine  a  district,  surroimded  by  lakelets,  hot-springs,  and 
clialylx)ate  ^\'aters,  may  well  become  the  site  of  some  future  Now 
Zealand  Cheltenham ;  whilst  towering  over  Taupo,  7000  feet 
high,  there  is  suow-capiHjd  Tongariro,  forming  a  noble  back- 
ground to  these  "  Hesperides  "  of  the  Waikato. 

The  fifth,  or  "  East-coast,"  district  of  the  Auckland  Province 
winds  along  the  coast  from  the  Firth  of  the  Thames  to  Poverty 
Bay,  and  ombnices  a  tract  of  country,  say  150  nulcs  long  by 
some  80  bnwd.  This  ^vaa  the  coast  first  visited  by  Cook,  and 
the  names  of  many  of  the  bays  and  capes  are  those  given  by  our 
illustrious  circumnavigator.  The  extensive  tract  of  country, 
forming  the  shores  of  the  great  Bay  of  Plenty,  well  deserves  the 
charactcT  which  the  name  implies ;  there  being  no  part  of  New 
Zealand  where  the  natives  are  more  nmucrous  or  more  indus- 
trious, luid  no  i>art  which  produces  such  a  quantity  of  wheat, 
maize,  flax,  pt>rk,  and  other  native  pnxluce  (shipped  coastwise) 
for  the  markets  of  Auckland, 

These  three  great  southern  districts,  constituting  two-thirds 
of  the  Province  of  Auckhmd,  form  the  stronghold  of  the  rem- 
ntmts  of  the  mitivo  race.  The  "  West-cviast,"  with  the  "  Central " 
district,  is  the  country  of  the  Wiukato,  the  mi^st  numenvus  and 
2Hnvorful  of  all  romaiuing  native  tribes ;  and  the  *'  East-coast " 
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is  dottod  with  the  vilhigos  of  what  arc  commonly  called  the 
East-coast  people.  But  the  entire  native  population,  even  of 
these  tlio  most  popidous  parts  of  New  Ztsaland,  does  not  exceed 
30,000,  whilst  the  country  (under  the  plough  J  would  probahly 
be  found  cnpablo  of  maintaining  a  population  of  two  or  thi'ce 
millions  of  colonists. 

Though,  however,  Whaingaroa  and  Kawhia  may  he  called  t\u) 
only  European  Settlements  to  be  found  in  this  great  soutliern 
country,  there  are  soveiid  native  villages  and  missionary  st^i- 
tions  scattered  over  it,  and  generally  connected  with  each  other 
by  native  paths,  forest-tra<?ks,  or  canocj  sti*eauis.  Here,  tliL- 
traveller  will  occasionally  meet  with  the  genu  of  some  Europenn 
Settlement  in  the  shape  of  little  knots  oi  white  men,  such  as 
SDUill  frontier  squatters,  native  traders,  an  old  con\'iet  or  two, 
retired  whalers,  nmaway  sailors,  hush  sawycjrs,  and  mechanics — 
rude  pioneers  of  progi-ess  who  renouncing  the  small  tyrannit.-s  (.f 
civilisation  have  embraced  the  fre»-r  life  t)f  tlie  natives,  \\ed<led 
the  dark-eyed  daughtei-s  of  the  land,  and  attached  thenisi-lves 
to  the  native  villages  as  influential  relatives  and  art  (or  war) 
teaching  members  of  the  conmiunity. 

Takanaiu.* 

Taronaki,  the  western  Province  of  the  Xt)rth  Island,  and  the 
fieat  of  tho  present  native  disturbances,  is  about  lOO  miles  in 
extreme  length,  by  CA)  in  extreme  brea<lth.  Its  chief  natural 
characteristics  are  these: — 1,  small  but  compact  area;  2,  niodo 
rate  native  population,  some  HoUO  ;  3,  climate,  slightly  coiiler 
than  Auckland ;  4,  utter  absi-nce  of  harbours,  lakes,  or  largo 
rivers ;  but  profusif>n  of  small  stniuns  and  water  power ;  5, 
possession  of  Miumt  Egmont,  the  most  Ixrautiful  of  mountains; 
6,  largo  acreage  proportion  of  tlie  finest  agi'icidtural  Liiid. 

Tliere  aro  not  any  outlying  little  Settlumj-nts  in  this  I'rovince. 
Tlie  inhabitants  are,  or  rather  wr'rc?,  concentrated  in  the  village- 
capittd,  and  in  a  lu-lt  of  fanas,  hamh?ts,  and  ch-arings,  lying  around 
within  a  circle  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Of  the  two  and  a  litilf 
millions  of  acres  Avhieh  the  rrovincjj  contains,  about  one-third 

•  Formerly  atVuA  X^.-w  riyimmtli.  Tlie  cliii  f  town  of  Hie  Pnjviiicv  is 
now  called  Sfcw  riyiiiouth,  uilil  tljc  rrovinoc  iUulf,  Tiir.iiiuki. 


sxw  nmouTiL 


^nuifits  of  fon»i  tnolB  of  valtiablo 

:he  rrpen  nndalatisg  eoontry  along 

It  .igriGultund  and  pwUtral  Liudftcrf 

4  bj  a  hundred  Ttsmn,  Darte,  DoYe^^ 


ly«  naiural  deficienej  of  tkis  beantiM 

if  li^boiirs — the  fihippiag  laLace  ctf 

H  <jj>Lii  roadstead.    Lar^^e  rcssiels 

loii  u^',  mid  goods  Hre  landed,  atwl  {iv 

. ..  ,;i»-boat8.     It  should,  howeTur,  borotii^ 

M  4h  h^vrbuur  is  the  cangc  of  doUj  aiid  anxiety 

1 1  loss.    Of  thtj  hundrods  of  small  ▼ttsaolB 

I  A  New  Pljmuuth  during  the  last  duson 

w    Wvu  only  three  or  four  wrecked;  and  in  finii 

^    \i  |»ix>balily  shipped  and  discharged  aa  aaicljr  and 

!  V  hia'i>  ifcfi  at  any  port  in  Now  Zealand. 

itU,  south  lat,  nearly  39'',  about  150  milea  from 

k,  is  the  chief,  and  indsod  the  only,  small  town 

;  uud  with  the  suhm-ban  hamlets  of  tho  Ti!«iii^ 

I  Tiitiiramaka  luay  number  some  3Q00  pec^le. 

>  I.I  wiis  founded  by  tho  Plymouth  Company  of  Now 

.1   .i»viution  of  Cornish  and  Devonshire  gvaitlemon 

Mnlusworths,   Bxillors,    Trehiwneys,   <fec,),   whidk 

i1   into  the  great  London  CompAny*  and  was 

1       I.  t  ick  Alonzo  CaiTington,  and  a  body  of  pioneer 

'\%s\  »Uli»t?*^-rapital,  snugly  planted  on  the  margin  of  tho 
i^t4,S  ♦m»bi»4*nmyd  oniid  gentle  hills,  and  watered  by  tho 
|t  lukn,  and  tributiiry  bui'ns,  displays  its  graniKy 

^\,  ,1  Ih,  its  rustic  mills  and  bi*ewcrio8,  snug  hostd'- 

1^,  nitd  jiriuiitive  shops ;  but,  affecting  no  town  alra, 

^^»«>i,  tM*t  Utforo  the  world  a  robust,  hearty-looking  yillago, 
d^Mivil  Ibrotmltiiut  the  land  for  its  troops  of  rosy  childronf 
)ktyM\  w\M«i*ii,  lionoy,  fine  mutton^  and  dairies  of  Devonshire 
itUHhiii,  *l')u>  ttp['oanince  of  tho  Settlement  from  sea,  in  fino 
\^ialhvr,  I*  l«»th  beautiful  and  varied :  the  taste  for  sylvan 
i^HiMi^iy  and  ^\^tu^i  rustic  beauty  is  gratified  by  tho  conibinatioa 
u(  m\wi\[\\  »"»<>  f«»rest,  glade  and  vaUey,  postures  and  trim  fields^ 
tliilWl  with  oattlo  or  yellow  with  com;  whilst,  for  the  Salvatur 
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ero,   tbero  is  the    snow-creBte«l   Apollo   of    moun tains, 
►unt  Egmont,  shooting  up,  from  a  sea  of  forcist,  8000  feet  into 
iiaut  eky. 

the  peaceful  picture  preeonted  by  New  Plymonth 
a  few  months  ago.  In  March  last^  however,  the  sorious 
di&turLuncteH  "  deacrihcd  in  Chapter  XVIII.  commencod.  A 
»le  military  and  naTol  force  has  been  despatcdied  to  the 
\tkce  ;  and  two  or  three  smart  ftctiong  have  l»oen  fought  1)Gtweeu 
lo  rcUd  n»tivc8  and  the  troops,  Bupp^irttid  bj  a  naval  brigade, 
corps  of  riflo  vobmt<itas»  in  which  the  whites,  boinj^  far 
ibertnl  and  badly  led,  have  Imd  rather  the  worst  of  it. 
le  whole  of  the  settlers  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ivatjons,  and  to  tiike  up  arms  to  defend  the  town — most  of 
women  and  children  have  been  sent  tc*  Auckland  and  Nelson 
rs  of  the  houses  and  homesteads  seattered  over  the 
;  live  been  sacked  by  the  savage  or  burnt  to  the  ground 
-ttud  the  beautiful  little  Sctileraent,  long  the  garden  of  New 
id,  has  been  all  but  annihilated  by  etorm  of  war. 


Weixinoton. 


WtLLingt<^»n,  the  southern  Province  of  the  North  Island,  is 

Uiut  the  fourth  of  the  size  of  England  and  Wales.     Its  ex- 

longth    from   north  to  south   is  nearly  800  miles ;    its 

}st  breadth  from  east  to  west  about  80  ;  the  eoast  lino 

ibraces  a  sweep  of  some  300  mOes.     The  colonist  pox>ulatiou 

now  about  13,000  ;  the  native  about  8,000. 

The  chief  natural  characteristics  of  the  Wellington  Province 

these  : — 1,  greater  liability  to  volcanic  action  ;  2,  possession 

one  first-class  harlxmr  (Ijut  only  one),  and  of  two  conaider- 

rivers  ;  3,  commanding  centrality  of  position  on  the  great 

of  Cook's  Strait. 

Frtjvinee  is  best  sketched  in  three  divisions,  viz.: — 
fcUington  town  and  neighbourhood ;  2,  the  Cookie  Strait 
its  ;  3,  Wairarapa,  and  the  pastoral  dlstrictfl^HI^ 
Wellington  (south  kt.  il\%  the  capital  of  tho  ^ 

It  170  miles  by  sea  from  New  Plymouth,  was  thai 
It  fdo&ded  by  the  New  Zealand  Company, 
the  kte  CoL  Wakefield  and  a  body  of  pic 
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1640,      StAnding  at  tbe  entrance  of  CooVs   Strait,   midi 
between   tbo   northern   and   southom   extromitiea   of  the 
islands,  Wellington  occupies  one  of  the  most  central  and  a 
manding  mivs  in  Now  Zealand.     In  commercial  activity,  to^ 
like  chiixaotcT,  social  and  industrial  featnres,  Welliiigton 
some  rcseuiblance  to  Auckland ;  and,  com|Mring  small  thiuj 
to  great,  hofi  hitherto  held  gkime  such  stitus  in  relation  to 
northern  capital  a&  Liverpool  may  hold  to  London.     The  hs 
hour  is  a  iK'autiful  sea-lftko,  six  mile-s  in  length,  snrroundod 
wofKled  hJIIl^,  uiid  ojx-uing  by  a  deep  channel  into  the  marii 
highway  of  Cook*8  Strait.     The  towu,  containing  a  pcipulati< 
of  about  GOOD,  occupies  a  fine  position  at  the  western  c^»mer 
the  lake.     It  displftys  a  line  of  stores,  shops,  and  snbstanl 
warehouses,  sfcanclini;  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and   m 
snug  vilhis,  on  the  hilly  terraces  above ;  and  should  WeUinj 
rather  than  Nch?on,  be  unwisely  mado  the  seat  of  the  fJcuc] 
Aesembly,  it  will  become  the  occasional  residence  of  tlie  Gov< 
nor  and  his  tiny  court,  and  take  rank  as  the  political  raetropol 
of  the  Colony, 

Evidences  of  the  volcanic  action  which  still  lingers  in  N< 
Zeahuid  are  now  perceptible  chiefly  in  the  town  and  ncighbot 
hood  uf  Wellington.  In  the  last  twenty  years,  two  or  three  serioi 
shocks  have  been  experienced  j  but  the  inhabitants,  who  are  the 
people  chiefly  concerned  in  the  character  of  the  grutuid  th« 
stand  on,  do  not  appcfir  to  regard  their  occasional  "*?hiiking»' 
as  any  dm^\l)itck  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  infant  cil 
Sitiuititd  on  the  edge  of  the  funnel  of  Cook's  Stniit,  the  town,  t04 
is  swept  by  fi^quent  gides  of  wind ;  and  Bishop  Solwyn 
with  some  humour,  that  '*  no  one  can  speak  of  the  hoalthj 
of  New  Zealand  till  ho  has  been  ventilated  by  the  breezes 
Wellington,  where  malaria  is  no  more  to  be  feared  than  on 
top  of  "  Chimlwrazo  ;"  where  active  habits  of  industry  and 
torprise  are  evidently  favoured  by  the  elastic  tone  and  i>ei*petui 
motion  of  the  atmosi)hcre ;  and  where  no  fog  can  ever 
long  to  deaden  the  iutellectuid  facultiefi  of  the  inhabitants. 

Wellington  possesses  few  or  no  farm  districts  lying  contigu^ 
ons  to  the  town.     Wooded   steeps   rise   ahnost   porpt  odicnh 
from  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  the  country  for  twenty  miU 
around  consists  mainly  of  densely •timbored  mountain  rang< 
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cut  up  t/j  gnllics  tind  i«7iiiQfi;  prescntmg  msmj  a  del!  atid 
dingle  for  gai*deii,  cuttage,  and  villa,  but  offering  little  or  na 
nTailfthlo  kod  for  the  plough.  Tho  Uutt,  a  beautiful  vallt^y  and 
thriviug  viUage  about  oight  tiules  torn  the  tijwn  aloug  tlio 
shoreti  uf  the  lake  (a  little  Sicily  of  fruits,  flowers,  butter,  oggn, 
^try,  and  gardon  produce,  but  unfortunatoly  subject  to  de- 
ire  tiotids),  in  indeed  the  only  agricultural  district  im- 
uii^ii.tuly  ill  oomiection  with  the  iniaut  capit&L 

TttE  Cook's  Stbait  SETTLKMEJiTa. — Though,  however,  the 
"V- '  t1  forest  belt  surromtdiDg  WGUingtutx  iBoktea  her,  goo- 
ically  speaking,  froiu  tlie  opeu  country  of  tho  plough  and 
t':  Mho  now  poB8o8Sos  reaily  accoes  to  some  of  the  finest 

u^  I  :t.l  and  pastural  lauds  in  either  island.     A  fair  road  of 

twelve  milee,  winding  through  tho  forest  hills  at  the  back  of 
tho  town,  and  dotted  with  rc'ad-side  cottage-clearings,  leads  to 
Porirua,  a  pretty  hike  and  hiwrboiu-  for  small  craft  in  Cook'a 
Strait.  Here,  lying  along  tiie  shores  of  tho  Stiuit,  comincncGS 
a  tract  of  fine  coast  country,  some  100  miles  in  length  by  20  in 
brv««dth ;  and  here,  vLitually  joining  each  other,  and  connected 
by  a  g^Hjd  coast  rood,  we  find  tho  little  Settlements  of  Munawatu 
Baogitikoi,  Turakina,  and  Wanganui. 

Maoawatu,  about  70  miles  from  Wellington,  is  a  considerable 
river,  navigable  for  coasting  craft.  Tho  colonists,  to  the 
aoinber  of  some  200,  are  scattered  along  its  banks  ;  and  possesa 
a  considerable  extent  of  cleared  land,  and  some  fine  fioclvs  and 
herdd. 

Wanganui,  some  50  miles  further  north,  is,  however,  tho  most 
important  member  of  tliis  chain  of  coast  Settlements,  Its  river, 
running  neiuly  200  milus  through  a  bold  and  rugged  ci>imtry, 
Imt  exhibiting  various  native  villages  and  cultivations  along  its 
batiks,  aflTorda  canoe  water-carriage  for  some  amount  of  native 
|ir    I  iiid  admits  vessels  of  100  to  200  tons  up  to  the  town. 

'i  _'  -town,  phmtod  abi>ut  tw^o  miles  from  tho  mtnith  of 

thtt  nvci,  is  a  military  post,  a  leading  mission  station,  tind  tho 
hoftd-quarters  and  chief  depot  of  a  largo  and  flourishing  native 
trade.  It  nmnbors  some  1000  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  direct 
trade  with  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  owns  a  little  stoamcr  makicg 
about  fortnightly  trips  to  Wellington  and  Nelson,  displays  ita 
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cttstom-house  and  stores,  and  boaBts  its  newspaper,  edited  by  n. 
gentleman  formerlj  on  the  staff  of  the  London  "  Bpectator." 

Waihajiapa. — A  fair  road  j>aBt  the  Tallev  of  the  Hntt,  mnning 
inland  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  places  WeUingtun  in  eommu- 
nicutioii  w-ith  the  Waimrapa  phiins,  distant  frora  the  towa  about 
40  milofi.  This  iw  erne  of  the  finest  pastoral  districti*  in  Now 
Zealand,  now  exhiliiting  two  or  throe  little  vLUago-towns,  and 
the  homesteads  and  stttck  stjitions  of  nnmbeiB  of  thriTiBg 
6quattei*B,  rich  In  flocks  and  herds. 

The  interior  of  the  Province,  a  country  watered  by  the  fec«defS 
of  the  IVIauawatii  and  Wanj^smui,  traver«^id  by  the  Rua  Wahine 
range,  and  nmniiig  up  to  the  confines  of  lake  Tunpo,  is  com- 
parntively  little  known.  The  native  population  is,  howerer, 
fimall  and  scattered,  and  the  tract  is  8aid  to  exhibit  Tazioos 
small  plains  and  valleys  well  suited  for  cultivation. 


Hawkes'  Bay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  a  late  "  Act  of  the  General  A»- 
sembly,"  an  extensive  and  beautiful  tract  of  countiy,  some  100 
miles  in  length  by  CO  in  breadth,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  North 
Island,  htis  been  raised  into  a  distinct  Province,  under  tlio  name 
of  Hawkos'  Bay. 

In  sizu  of  area,  compactness  of  form,  happy  moan  of  climate, 
and  centmlity  of  position  bt'twoen  the  two  great  Provinces  of 
Auckland  and  Wellington,  Hawkes'  Bay  bears  a  conKidfrable 
general  resemblance  to  Taranaki.  The  native  population  is 
about  3500,  tlio  European  already  about  the  same.  The  area 
of  the  Province  is  three  millions  of  acres,  about  a  third  of  which 
hiifi  been  ac<piircd  by  the  Government.  The  capitiil  is  the 
infant  town  of  Poi-t  Napier,  containing  at  present  about  500 
people,  and  posecssing  a  fair  harbour  for  eteamors  and  coasting 
vessels*  A  very  large  proportitju  of  the  country  is  composed  of 
laud  of  greiit  natural  fertility,  well  suited  for  agrieidtunil  and 
pastoral  purposes  ;  and  lookijig  at  the  combination  of  ud vantages 
po8scHt5ed  by  ILiwkes'  Bay — at  its  fine  soil  and  cliniute,  its  fair 
harbour  and  shijiping  ailvantages,  its  centrcdity  of  position  b^ 
twcen  the  two  chief  towns  of  New  Zealand — it  is,  1  think,  by 
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no  meatis  improbable,  if  tbe  native  ilisturbaDees  in  tlnj  Nfirtb 
Istland  iiTQ  soon  offeutually  qnellucl.  tbiit  there  \vi\\  be  no  poj-t  uf 
Xoflr  Zoal^ul  which,  dtiring  the  next  few  years,  will  exhibit 
a  larger  anniiid  incrcaso  is  populatiou  and  exports* 


Nelson. 

NcLsftDj  the  northern  Province  of  tlie  South  iRbmd^  h  alK>ut 
the  fourth  of  the  size  of  Engbmd.  Its  extreme  length  from 
north  to  south  is  n<»arly  160  inilefi,  its  greatest  brewlth  ft'om  east 
to  west  ftboiit  80,  whilst  the  coast  line  embraces  a  sweep  of 
»boiit  SOO  miles.  Tho  cobmist  population  of  the  Provinco 
nmj  now  approach  12,000.  The  natiye  population  eciorcely 
eiceedn  1000. 

The  cluef  characteristics  of  this  Province  are  these  :^ small 
coni])jmitive  proportion  of  cultivable  land,  very  fiinall  native 
poptilttti^m,  the  existence  of  a  worked  gold-field,  and  indications 
of  considerable  minend  wealth  in  coal  and  copper. 

Ntls^jn  (ftoiith  latitude  41}^),  the  capital  of  the  Province* 
abont  140  miles  by  sea  from  Wellington  and  New  Plymouth, 
tra*  the  second  Settlement  founded  by  the  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany. Counting  the  suburbs,  it  may  now  contain  about  6000 
{n]uibitimt«k  and  was  planted  by  the  lamented  late  Captain 
Afihor  Wakefitdd,  and  a  body  of  pioneer  colonists,  in  1842. 

fltunding  on  the  margin  of  a  snug  dock  like  harbour,  at  the 
bottom  of  Blind  Bay,  and  nestling  from  cold  south  blasts  imdcr 
%  waU  like  circle  of  prt^cipitoua  hills,  Nelson  enjoys  a  climate 
of  brilliant  serenity  well  fitting  her  to  become  Now  Zealand's 
bay-side  Brighton. 

In  pictiuing  to  himself  these  little  New  Zealand  towns,  how- 
oTCff,  the  rt^der  should  boar  in  mind  that  they  differ  radic^dly 
from  anything  in  England.  When  wo  are  told  that  Auckland 
and  WeIIingt<jn  and  Nelson  are  sea-porte  containing  a  few 
thousand  inhabitants,  wc  might  naturally  suppose  that  they 
buro  a  certain  resemblance  to  o\ir  second-elass  English  sea- 
ports ;  and  that  they  were  of  alK>ut  the  samo  hnial  and  relative 
importance  as  Poole  or  Falmouth,  or  Bideford  or  Berwick,  But 
Hid  ffqppimtion  woidd  bo  utterly  erroneous  :  the  social  features 
uf  the  jjlftces  arc  utterly  dissimilar.     The  people  of  Poole,  for 
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instanco,  woro  bom  in  Poolo,  have  never  beon  mucli  out  cf 
Poole,  speak  "Poole  English,"  have  a  small  inheritance  of 
**  Poole  ideas/'  and  see  no  more  of  the  reigning  powers  of  the 
Htiito  and  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  country  than  may 
be  compressed  into  the  circmnference  of  a  "Poole  Mayor." 
But  tlie  people  of  Auckland  and  Wellington  and  Nelson  and 
(^hristcliurch  are  people  brought  to  one  focus  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom:  Liverpool  merchant  and  London  clerk, 
diK'tor  fn>m  Dublin,  lawyer  from  Leeds,  Cambridge  M.A.,  tutor 
from  Oxfoni,  naval  officer  from  Jersey,  old  cavalry  man  from 
lirussols,  Indian  invalid,  Lincolnshire  squire,  shipwright  from 
Portsmouth,  brewer  from  Brighton,  bishop  from  Eton,  brick- 
layer fWim  Bath,  d*c.,  i%c.,  &c.,  constitute  their  multifimous 
populations.  Each  place,  too,  has  its  own  little  parliament  and 
muuploto  gt>vi'mmontal  machinery  on  the  spot,  and  this  descrip- 
tion of  i)opulation  and  mode  of  government,  coupled  with  the 
grtHiUT  nmiauoo  and  hardiness  of  young  colonial  life,  impart 
a  SiHnal  variety,  a  vigi>ur,  boldness,  and  originality  of  character 
to  tlioso  little  antiiKxlal  ooimuimities,  which  we  should  find  little 
tnioo  of  in  the  small  t<»wn  jK^pulations  of  the  mother-country. 
*rhe  Now  Zealand  provincial  motrv^polis^  too,  is  not  more 
ditfortnit  fT\im  the  English  town  in  social  aspects  than  it  is  in 
phytuoal  ap|H^araiuv.  Ga^,  and  granite  lavement  omnibus  and 
lvTA2ubulator«  arv  things  to  eomo ;  strvcts  an?  wider,  buildings 
m\xi\»  «k'atton\l«  sho[^  m\>Tt>  in  the  ^^neral  store  style,  suburls 
mori'  rural ;  **  rus  in  urbe  "  is  the  dominant  character,  and  the 
ewrutieUl  and  the  dairy  fanu  almi^t  Wrder  on  the  warehouse 
and  iht''  wharf, 

Nolsxxiu  like  Wellington,  sum^und^xl  by  a  Iwlt  of  hills  and 
lu\>kvn  ismntry,  )H>e»^\!^«  but  Utdo  available  land  in  immediate 
^xxntuvtioM  with  tho  town.  The  chief  a^oultunl  districts  in 
the  nci^hlvurhvxxl  ax\»  iIk^  mxo  vulley  oi  the  Waime«k.  a  tract 
ut^lcr  hi^h  euli^-^ktiett :  ai*.d  ihi^  M^^u^kak  a  pIcAsauit  district 
^yin^  a<'*v>e»  tlk^  K\v,  A*>xvrv\  tho  jr.  ld-d»*l*U  lyixxg  w  the  nctrth 
of  Mvmkk*,  ha*  ali\>*%ly  Kvn  a!Iu>u\l  K*  at  |^l«s>  100 :  here  a 
Ustio  lowiwhip  \i9kVu\l  iVtV.Ujiw  .wi  is  svrti'^Irii:  up*  and  if  thc^ 
itt^il  "  New  ^Kxdax^l  Pi^v^"  V^'^  **  «»^h  *»  th^y  i^^mise, 
iVlli^>«\\>i  «iU  w^\aki«u%'«uu\v  U\vuk«  A  vxcsioo^tk  «:ale- 
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A  large  portion  of  the  western  half  of  the  Kelson  Province 
iptiftTS  to  Im?  a  densely -timbered  Alpine  Ti^ildemcss — a  Black 
ropcfit  region,  \infittcd  for  the  most  part  for  pkmgh  or  fleece, 
though  running  less  into  the  httart  of  the  country  in  its 
tlm>ugh  thtj  Provinces  of  Conturhmy  and  Otago,  this 
jed  region  (inclnding  in  its  Alpine  ranges  the  highest  jieak 
New  Zealand,  Moniit  Cook,  13,200  feet)  extends  along  the 
refitern  coast  of  the  South  Island,  500  miles  from  Cape  Fare- 
to  Dufiky  Bay.      It  is  a  savage  glo(»my  cfjuntry,  silent, 
>late,  and  di-eary.     Here  and  there,  in  some  secluded  nook,  tk 
miserable  natives  (lone  remnants  of  early  fugitivos  from  the 
is  of  the  eastern  side),  tme  *  ohildren  of  the  mist  *  and 
[wild  men  of  the  woodB, '  have  raised  their  little  huts  and  snare 
Idwi  and  the  woka  tmmoleRted  and  unseen.     But  this  vast 
is  unpeopled ;  millions  of  acres  have  never  been  trodden 
human  foot  since  their  first  upheavemcnt  from  the  sea ;  it  is 
country  fresh  from  imture's  rudest  mint,  untouched  by  hand  of 
i — A  region  whore,  if  anywhere,  Audubon  wuuld  have  met 
16  mott  on  the  uiountain  top,  and  Owen  stumhltid  over  the 
lihyosnuruK  basking  oti  the  bonks  of  the  lagoon. 

is,  however,  to  htj>  observed  that  this  part  of  New  Zealand 
yet  been  but  very  pai'tially  exijlored,  and  it  is  not  impro- 
tliat  the  expedition  now  led  into  the  wildorness  by  Ml. 
may  reveal   more  available   land   liere   than   there  was 
to  expect.     The  Buller  and  the  Grey  rivers  are  said  to 
certain  tracts  of  fine  country  to  the  south  of  the  Nelson 
inee,  whilst  we  may  remember  that  if  the  Aorere  sample  of 
is  mdo  region  be  a  fair  sample  of  the  bulk,  this  ragged  weei 
may  prove  to  be  New  Zealand's  "  Grold  coast." 


MARLBOROUGH. 

part  of  New  Zealand,  ft*rmerly  a  portion  of  Nelson,  has 
been  erected  into  a  separate  Province  under  the  above 
lis    oxtrcme   lengtli   is   about  140  miles,   its   extieme 
tireadtb  about  f)0,  and  its  capit^U  is  Picion,  standing  on  a  tine 
Imrbour  formed  by  an  arm  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
ig  yet  in  its  first  infancy,  Marlborough  does  not  at  present 
iber  more  than  about  a  thousand  people;  but  it  is,  I  thin 
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likely  to  become  a  &yoiirite  locality  with  emigrants.  The 
south-eastern  portion  of  this  Province  consists  mainly  of  the 
Wairau  Plains,  one  of  the  finest  and  first  occupied  sheep  dis- 
tricts in  New  Zealand.  Here,  we  find  "  Flaxboume,"  the  stock 
station  of  Mr.  Weld,  the  accomplished  author  of  an  excellent 
X)amphlct  on  New  Zealand  Sheep  Farming ;  and,  here,  are  fomid 
the  Runs  of  many  of  our  Shepherd  Princes  well  stocked  with 
brood-mare,  shorthorn,  and  merino. 

The  northern  end  of  the  Province,  washed  by  Cook's  Strait, 
is  a  rugged  densely-wooded  country,  indented  with  coves,  bays, 
creeks,  havens,  and  harbours  of  every  size,  shape,  and  capacity. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  25  miles 
long,  with  one  entrance  three,  and  the  other  six  miles  broad,  is 
a  gigantic  ocean  dock,  capable  of  berthing  the  whole  Britisli 
navy ;  and  Polorus  Sound,  a  little  to  the  north,  is  a  like  group 
of  natural  docks,  embracing  250  miles  of  shore  and  beach.  But 
the  wooded  hills  rise  so  abruptly  from  the  margins  of  these  101 
harbours,  that  many  of  them  scarce  ofifcr  a  thousand  ploughablo 
acres ;  and  until  New  Zealand  is  equipping  an  armament  for 
the  conquest  of  China,  or  the  repression  of  Franco  in  the 
Pacific,  some  of  these  ocean  docks  may  prove  ornamental  rather 
than  useful  to  her  good  Province  of  Marlborough.  At  the  same 
time  it  should  be  observed  that  the  land  around  many  of  them, 
broken  as  it  is,  is  land  capable  of  producing  com  and  fruits 
in  luxm-iant  abundance ;  and  looking  at  the  fine  position  of 
these  "hundred  havens"  on  Cook's  Strait,  at  their  centrality 
of  position  between  the  two  provincial  capitals  of  Wellington 
and  Nelson,  at  the  abundance  of  fish  and  timber  which  they 
afford,  at  the  fine  climate  and  magnificent  bay  and  forest  scenery 
which  they  possess,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  population 
spreads,  some  of  them  will  become  the  seats  of  flourishing  little 
commimities  of  fishers,  sau-yers,  shipwTights,  small  farmers, 
health-recruiting  visitors,  and  maintaining  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  each  other,  and  with  the  markets  of  Nelson  and 
Wellington,  by  small  steamers  and  coasters,  fishing-yawls  and 
cutter-yachts;  whilst,  dominating  the  noble  waters  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  Sound,  there  may  some  day  be  found  a  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  Pacific  in  which  New  Zealand  may  find  her 
Loudon,  her  Portsmouth,  and  her  Pembroke  combined. 
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CANIEKBUBY 

The  centre  Province  of  the  South  Island  is  about  one-third 
the  size  of  Enghmd  and  Wales.  Its  length  from  north-east  to 
south-west  is  about  250  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to 
west  on  the  meridian  of  44°  about  180  miles ;  the  coast  lino 
embraces  a  sweep  of  400  miles.  The  colonist  population  must 
now  be  near  13,000  ;  the  native  docs  not  exceed  GOO. 

The  chief  natural  characteristics  of  this  Province  are 
those : — Small,  all  but  non-existent,  native  population ;  a  rather 
cooler  climate,  posscssi(m  of  tliat  curious  harbour-stored  pro- 
jection, Banks'  Peninsula ;  and  possession  of  the  groat  pastoi-ol 
plains  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  large  tnicts  of  open  agi-icultm-al 
countty  well  fitted  for  the  plough. 

Canterbury  was  founded  by  a  brilliant  association  of  peers, 
bishops,  and  commoners,  patriotically  interested  in  improving 
the  character  of  British  colonisation ;  and  Lyttelton,  its  poi-t- 
town  (south  lat.  43^'^,  about  200  miles  by  sea,  both  from 
Wellington  and  Otugo),  together  ^vith  Christchurch,  its  yoimg 
city  of  the  plains,  may  be  said  to  have  been  planted  by  John 
Bubcrt  Grodley,  James  Edward  Fitzgenild,  and  a  body  of 
pioneer  colonists,  in  1850. 

Port  Victoria  (old  Port  Cooper),  the  harbour  of  Lyttelton, 
though  inferior  in  some  respects  to  the  Cook's  Stniit,  and 
northern  harbours,  is  a  fine  land-locked  oceun-inlet,  and  its 
duplicate  phmted  at  Deal  would  1x3  a  cheap  bargain  to  British 
coDunereo  at  the  price  of  ten  millions  st(?rling. 

Lyttelton,  counting  some  2000  inhabitants,  is  a  neat  infant 
town,  presenting  an  air  of  regularity  and  finish  seldom  seen  in 
the  yonng  Settlements  of  a  Xew  Land.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
belt  of  rough,  precipitous  hills,  climbing  which,  we  see  l)eneath 
us  the  famous  Canterbury  plains— three  millions  of  acres  rolling 
back  in  gentle  rise  forty  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  central 
highlands,  watered  by  twenty  rivers,  and  si)reading  north  and 
south  further  than  the  eye  can  reach. 

A  deep  fringe  of  fine  cattle  grazing,  and  loamy  agriculturnl 
land  extends  along  tho  seaboard  of  this  noble  plain.  But  the 
great  inland  portion  of  it  is  a  true  pastoral  country ;  composed, 
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f(»r  tliu  moRt  part,  of  tracts  of  light  loam  on  a  poronB  sabsofl, 
iiitonnixc^d  with  pehbly  tracts,  all  covered  with  perpetual 
hrrbago  of  variouH  grasses,  and  well  suited  for  the  breeding  and 
di^pasturing  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle.  It  is  bare  of  timber, 
and  is  iiitorHocted  by  many  rapid  streams,  difficult  to  ford  when 
Hwolh'H  ;  but  shelter  for  young  stock,  for  gardens  and  clearings, 
is  oanily  obtained  by  planting  ;  fire-wood,  building  timber  and 
fciu'iiij'  stuff,  aro  close  at  hand  in  the  forests  of  Banks'  Penin- 
Huhi ;  Htock  Btati<tn8,  shcphenls*  huts,  squatters'  homesteads,  with 
thoir  paddocks  and  jiatolios  of  ganlen  and  corn-field,  are  dotted 
over  it  in  ovory  dinn'tiim  ;  flocks  and  herds  are  spreading  from 
p.Mut  io  point;  and  it  dosi^rviHlly  ranks  as  the  finest  pastoral 
district  in  either  island,  and  as  the  true  domain  of  the  "golden 
thnve.** 

The  two  marked  featuri^s  of  this  groat  Plain,  are  the  absence 
ef  \V(Hul,  and  the  pn>fusiou  of  \iiitor.  The  three  million  acres 
scari'e  IkHtst  a  tnv.  But  je«ilousy  has  talked  a  considerable 
amount  of  noutk'Ui**^  a*  to  the  "  tnvK^ss  plains  of  Canterbury " 

Auekluud  and  AVellinjrtou  and  Ctmada  and  Nova  Scotia 
h:»ve  iH^rhajv*  heanl  of  such  a  thing  a$  ^K»  much  ttood.  There 
is  tinilvr  eui»uj:h  on  or  nwir  lV»nks*  Peninsula,  and  at  the  foot 
\»f  tho  highlands,  to  supply  the  Plains  with  fences,  fuel,  and 
buiUliu>;  stutf.  tor  ttve  ^vuturies  to  ivmo.  I  grant  that  in 
\vr!s»\u.  bleakest,  *]H»t*  durinj:  a  "A^utherly  burster."  the 
pvW^tiow  ot"  the  «ewly-iinjs^ni\l  n».er:no  is  ixvasdonaUy  embar- 
i\»,vv,n>* :  it*  he  d^K**  •».■*  i^*^  up  to  tVtxl  ht»  starre* ;  and  if  he  doe9, 
l*»,o  M.isi  nxAv  *h*vir  hiv.i  ele«iw.  Bu?  *l•i•ck-h«^li^^  Osige-orange 
1'.,nVj;\^  h^^lJ^'•^s  %*?  lurse*  v.vAwl  ffcuor-h^ij^'*  of  biv»om.  bnunble, 
j;erAiv.uv.4,  *«d  do4^-r^x^^  «h*ok  br\-Ak-^iu>is  k^{  Phonaium  teoax; 
I  .»*;ejV.er  *  :th  Ivlt*.  olv.'.xrj'tik  *:txl  b.«i\U^--rv^w^  of  Hrse  gnm.  V^i^fc^^ 
\V^;•■^^  ****\*iflk  a*V..  cIim,  ai^i  xjh.vr  A::*3r»l**r.  X^w  Z^^lazid  and 
V>V<-*>^  isxN-**  *Jv  v***:**^  T\'Art\i  -.v,  vV::;."rtcrT ;  as^i  <s.-loai«t5 
VV.*  b..'r*s  •-«  f^v  vxMtts  !iviv\  v,"-*y  v/aXv  ilv-rraitd  r!*£n<wo*3dy 
*r.>l  N^s. *ivr^\l  .■•u*^^  f.'r  f,\  *»,v.  vK^fcsicr: :  *=xi  as  s^!t«>iiig  to 
tV  >•>%•  **  lS.y  *r\^  \»«N^i**V:v  5-s^  ilv  -jwivfl.  P^::?:25£cs"  of 
t'^v*,>.  Vn'5  a^'b^vsv  o:;  ^s*i\*«»..  >».vv.i.*  ^'  ?,v  :•?.<  irrxt  ind  ;!.«  vcIt 
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the  contempt  of  utility  tbcy  dis])lay,  is  poBitively  exasperating 
The  river  gods  who  rule  their  floods  must  take  a  lieathen 
pleasure  in  thwarting  Christian  colonisation:  on  the  coast, 
scarce  one  of  them  forms  a  cove  fit  for  a  hiunboat — inland,  each 
at  times,  would  hurl  an  elephant  off  Ids  legs  and  roll  the  carcase 
to  the  SCO.  And  when  Canterbiu-y  becomes  more  peopled,  when 
free  path  is  more  necessary,  her  i)rovincial  chest  \\'ill  un- 
questionably have  to  disburse  most  freely  for  ford  and  ferry 
Bervice,  and  for  rejmir  and  renewal  of  bridge  and  boat. 

Ghristchurch,  the  rural  ea2)itjil  of  the  plains,  about  eight 
miles  from  Lyttelton,  over  tlie  harbour  hills,  containiug  some 
2000  people,  is,  as  yet,  only  a  considerable  village  pleasantly 
flitoated  on  the  river  Avon.  The  country  around  is  dotted  with 
corn-fields,  pastures,  orchards,  and  dairy-fanns;  and  the 
luxuriance  of  crop,  the  sleek  fnll-fcd  look  of  all  domestic 
animals  which  those  cultivations  exiiibit,  prove  that  the  ragged- 
looking  tracts  of  similar  soil  wliich  surround  them  need  l)ut 
the  magic  touch  of  plough  and  spado  to  be  clothed  with  a  like 
mantle  of  blooming  fertility. 

The  physical  "difficulty,"  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  the 
Canterbury  Province,  has  been  the  connecting  of  the  port-town 
of  Lyttelton  with  the  great  interior  Plains— this  difficulty,  how- 
ever, is  being  lessened  by  the  introduction  of  small  steamers  to 
ply  from  Lyttelton  harbour  up  the  river  Avon  to  within  a 
couple  of  miles  of  Christehureh,  and  vdll  eventually  be  over- 
come by  the  formation  of  a  short  railroad,  partly  winding  round 
and  partly  piercing  the  hills. 

The  principal  small  Settlements  of  the  Cantcrbuiy  Province 
are  Kaipoi,  a  rising  village  port,  ten  ihiles  from  Cliristchiux^h 
on  the  banks  of  the  Courteuay  ;  Timaru,  a  fine  pastoral  district 
on  the  south  coast ;  and  Akaroa,  Port  Levy,  and  Pigeon  Bay,  in 
Banks'  Peninsula.  Akaroa  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  New 
Zealand ;  and  these  little  peninsulated  Settlements,  all  possess- 
ing excellent  ports,  and  all  lying  witliin  three  or  four  hours' 
i-un  of  the  provincial  metropolis,  will  probably  become  the  seat 
of  a  largo  industrial  population — supplying  fish,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles, and  firewood  for  the  shipping  and  town  of  Lyttelton,  and 
fence-stuff  and  building-timber  for  the  shepherds  of  the  x)laius. 
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OTAOO. 

Otago  is  tho  extrcmo  soutLcm  Province  of  the  South  Island, 
and,  climatically  speaking,  occupies  the  same  relative  position 
to  the  Provinces  of  New  Zealand  as  Scotland  occupies  to 
England.  Its  extreme  length  from  north-east  to  south-west  is 
200  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth  (on  the  meridian  of  46°)  nearly 
the  same ;  whilst  the  coast  line  embraces  a  sweep  of  500  miles. 
The  colonist  population  is  about  11,000;  the  natives  do  not 
number  more  than  500. 

The  chief  natural  characteristics  of  the  Province  are  these— 
Great  area  and  coast  line ;  colder  (but  not  cold)  climate ;  small, 
all  but  non-existent,  native  population ;  and  possession  of  large 
districts  both  of  fine  pastoral  and  agricultural  land. 

The  fact  of  Otago  being  loosely  spoken  of  as  the  Scotland  of 
Now  Zealand  sometimes  leads  to  rather  an  injurious  misconcep- 
tion as  to  its  climate.  The  New  Zealand  thermometrical  tables 
ore  at  present  somewhat  partial  and  imperfect ;  but,  so  far  as 
they  go,  they  show  that  in  mean  annual  temperature  the  climate 
of  Otttgo  is  only  four  or  five  degrees  colder  than  that  of  Nelson, 
whilst  in  regard  to  rain,  Duncdin  would  appear  to  be  some 
15  per  cent,  drier  than  tlie  Nortli  Island.  The  tree  fern,  tho 
tree  fuchsia,  and  other  tender  plants  flourish  tlirough  the  winter 
in  tlie  woodlands  of  Otago  just  as  tliey  do  in  tlie  forests  of  tho 
North  ;  and  the  Kakariki,  a  delicate  little  parroquct,  is  just  as 
common  a  binl,  >\'inter  and  Rummer,  around  tlie  wooded  shores 
of  Foveaiix  Strait,  as  it  is  about  the  coasts  of  Cook's  Strait,  or 
the  wttti^rs  of  the  Woitcmata. 

Dmunlin,  (S.  lat.  45 J^),  about  200  miles  by  sea  from  Port 
L3rttelton,  is  the  village-capiUil  of  the  Province,  and,  counting 
its  little  subiu'ban  districts,  may  now  contain  some  3000  people. 
It  was  foundeil  by  an  association  of  members  of  the  Free  Kii'k 
of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Settlement  avos  planted  by  Captain  Cargill 
and  a  body  of  Scotch  emigrants  in  1848.  Dunedin  stands  ut 
the  head  of  a  fine  loch,  thirteen  miles  in  length,  whicli  may  bo 
said  to  form  two  hiirboui-s ;  tlie  deep  or  seaward  lialf  running 
up  to  Port  Cliabuers,  Iwyimd  which  large  ships  do  not  come ; 
and  the  shallow,  inland  half,  extending  to  Duncdin,  and  acces- 
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sible  only  for  small  craft  and  liglit-draught  steamers.  TLo  agri- 
cnltoral  opf^ratiuns  of  ilia  scttJcas  are  at  present  chiefly  confined 
to  the  valleys  of  the  Taieri  and  Tokomoriru,  a  few  miles  south 
of  the  to^vn ;  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Clutha,  a  somi-navi gable 
river,  some  fifty  miles  distant.  But  perliiips  half  the  Otugo 
Province  consists  of  jntcrKj)er8ed  pastoral  and  agricTiltiiral  dia- 
Irictfi  of  considerable  fertility  ;  and  as  Otago  becomes  raor© 
cosmopolitan  and  attriictive  of  pijpidation,  there  will,  I  fancy, 
he  no  Province  likely  to  figure  in  the  maikets  with  greater  ex- 
potrts  of  com  and  wool. 

A  flourishing  young  Settlement,  InvercATgiU  (prettily  named 
idUit  the  vetenin  fuiinder  of  Otago,  Captain  Cargill),  is  springing 
np  on  a  branch  of  the  New  River  in  Foveaux  Straits,  about 
140  miles  south  of  Duncdin,  and  one  or  two  sister  villages  art} 
arising  on  the  bankw  of  Jacob's  River,  and  on  the  shoreB  of  the 
tine  harlM>ui'  of  the  Bluff.  These  little  Strait  Settlements  will 
pr<4>ably,  ere  long,  shake  off  their  local  allegiance  to  Otago^and, 
like  Hawkes"  Bay  and  Marlborough,  seek  to  he  erected  into  a 
K:[tiiT;ite  Province.  In  natural  advantages,  it  is  questionable 
\sb»:'tlier  there  be  any  finer  site  than  Invereargill  for  a  large 
settlement  in  the  whole  of  New  Zealand.  The  position  of  the 
jJacc  is  almost  central,  between  two  harbt»m"s,  the  Bluff  and 
New  lUver — a  fine  Kti'cam,  navigalde  for  twenty  miles.  These 
Harbours  ore  practically  ne;a'ei'  to  tbo  Australian  poiiis,  and  a 
WLM.k*8  sail  nearer  England  than  any  harbours  in  New  Zealand, 
lliero  is  no  largo  native  population  in  the  counti'y  to  impede 
coloni fetation,  but  there  is  a  scattered  population  of  old  s<|uattera 
civilised  natives  and  intelligent  half-castes,  which  may  materi- 
ally strengthen  the  first  efforts  of  colonisation  ;  whilst  as  to 
Und,  there  is  probably  no  p.TJ't  of  New  Zcjilaurl  wliere  m  great  an 
extent  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  country  could  l«3  found  lyiug 
to  open  communication  with  a  seaport  and  shipping  harbour. 

Some  idea  of  the  charaet/cr  of  the  little  coDununities  scattered 
about  the  neighbourhood  of  iDvcrcargill,  and  of  the  description 
iti  the  country  which  it  ctJUimands,  may  be  gloancd  from  the 
fidlowiug  nhort  exti"acts  from  " Notes  of  a  Joumoy  from  Otago 
U»  New  River : "  presented  to  mo  by  ray  friend  Mr.  Naylor,  an 
old  "  compagnon  de  voyage." 

**Thi5  morning  we  started  for  Jacob's  River,  and  after  a  walk 
of   twenty-two  miles  over  a  splejidid  btjach,  we  came  to  the 
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native  settlement.  Men,  women,  and  children,  poured  out  to 
meet  us ;  some  ran  forward  to  apprize  the  whalers  of  our  Bmral 
— ^five  strangers  at  once  was  an  event  nnheard  of.  Jacob's 
Kivor  has  long  been  celebrated  as  a  whaling  station ;  bat  now 
little  is  dune  in  that  lino.  The  singular  social  position  of  this 
place  is  one  of  those  which  travellers  meet  with  bnt  once  in 
their  lives.  There  had  been  some  sickness  amongst  them ;  and 
a  surgeon  was  their  greatest  desire.  Next  to  a  doctor,  a  dergj- 
man  was  spoken  of  as  the  most  desirable  importation:  not 
exactly  for  the  benefit  of  his  ministry ;  they  would  bo  content 
to  bury  their  o\m  dead,  but  they  did  wish  to  be  married  by  the 
Church.  The  surplus  of  female  children  bom  over  males  was 
most  remarkable  ;  about  one  boy  to  ten  girls.*  The  river,  with 
its  well-wooded  bonks,  is  very  picturesque ;  and  the  dearxngS) 
dotted  around,  formed  a  pleasing  landscape. 

"  New  River.— Hauled  the  boat  up  high  and  dry,  and  having 
packed  our  blankets  and  provisions,  we  turned  our  &ces  inland. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  delighted  me.  Here  were  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  beautiful  undidating  land,  with  natural  grasses, 
6tuddc<l  witli  large  masses  of  busli,  containing  excellent  timber 
— reminding  one  of  a  gentleman's  park  on  a  magnificent  scale. 
Small  streams  of  excellent  M-ater  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
country.  To  the  wcstwartl  appeared  a  range  of  wooded  hills, 
and  boyimd  them  the  snoAvy  Southern  Alps.  A  stock-fiumer 
could  not  desire  a  bettor  country,  a  shcep-fiirmer  would  perhaps 
like  8oinothing  higher,  but  the  general  agriculturist  would  be 
admirably  suited.  1  had  no  implement  to  turn  up  the  soil,  but 
from  the  apixMunnoe  of  the  vegi^tation,  I  judged  it  excellent ; 
and  in  New  Zealand  it  is  rare  to  find  a  bad  soil.  I  was  grieved 
to  tuni  my  lioek  on  thiiii  splendid  district ;  but  night  was  closing 
on  us,  an<l  we  niurno«1  to  see  wliat  cheer  our  trusty  guide  had 
provicUtl  for  the  bivotiao." 

.\lHMit  A  lumdrtHl  miles  westwanl  of  Invcrcargill  we  find 
l^usky  IIav.  a  remarkable  gnnip  ivf  harlnnirs  forminf^  the  extreme 
south-westeni  iHvan  diH*ks  of  New  Zooloud — abounding  in  fine 
tiiiilvr  and  sIuhiIs  of  fislu  bnt  app:\n^utly  offering  no  available 
land  for  the  ploujjh  or  Uio  fiivee. 

•  N  not  lhi»  rt  nMn:uk:»Mo  physioloiruMl  fuot  ?  JrtooK«  Riwr,  it  is  to  be 
n'Ci^lli^'UHU  i!«  A  mixfii  «vmiiuu\ity,  o«Mt.>i>liiKj;  i^  wludcn  and  Xutives,  and 
of  the  pi\i)n«iiy  of  Uuws  Uii^  ludfM>N«U«. 
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Stewart's  Island,  opposite  Iiivcrcargill,  across  the  Strait, 
thoiigli  not  officially  iucludod  in  the  Province,  may  ut  pi-e8(.nt 
be  regarded  as  an  island  county  of  Otago.  Some  little  mixed 
commoiiities  of  tens  and  twenties, — old  whalers,  natives,  half- 
CMtos,  &c.— are  scattered  about  the  bays  of  the  island.  It  is 
well  wooded,  and  possesses  some  fei-tile  little  valleys,  togetlicr 
with  several  excellent  harbours ;  Faterson's  Inlet  and  Port 
FegasoB  being  two  of  the  finest  in  New  Zealand. 

Some  New  Abei-decu  planted  here,  would  embrace  many  ad- 
vantages 08  a  whaling  i)ort ;  and  lying  close  on  the  tmck  of  the 
Australian  homeward  fleets,  would  be  the  only  civilised  spot  a 
ship  would  approach  in  traverning  the  desolate  waste  of  watei-s 
between  Australia  and  Gape  Honi. 

COMSfUKIOATION      BETWEEN      THE     pRO\aNCES.  —  Half-a-dozcn 

small  steamers  ply  along  the  coasts,  and  keep  up  an  in*egul;  j 
communication  between  various  of  the  Provinces.  Negotiations, 
however,  are  now,  I  believe,  pending  between  the  General 
Gk>venunent,  the  Provincial  Councils,  and  one  or  two  private 
bonsea,  for  effecting  great  improvciucnt  in  inter- provincial  steiun 
communication ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  ])efore  the  exx)i- 
lation  of  the  present  year,  a  regular  weekly  steam  sta-vice  will 
be  organized  between  each  of  the  six  or  seven  chief  settlements 
of  the  colony.  The  regular  vessels  of  the  London  Lines,  ti»o, 
and  other  English  ships,  together  with  numerous  Australian 
traders,  commonly  visit  two  chief  Settlements,  and  carry  t.n 
passengers  from  one  to  the  other ;  whilst  a  fleet  of  small  craft 
is  continually  plying  round  tlio  coasts,  from  Province  to  Pro- 
vince, and  from  trading  post  to  station.  Thus,  save  at  New 
Plymouth,  where  the  sear-journeying  facilities  ore  fewer,  tho 
New  Zealand  visitor,  emigrant-traveller  (seeing  a  little  of  tho 
country  before  he  chooses  his  location  and  invests  his  money), 
or  tourist,  has  seldom  to  wait  more  than  a  day  or  two  in  any 
one  Settlement  without  finding  some  means  of  prosecuting  his 
journey  to  another. 

BoADS. — As  yet,  New  Zealand's  artificial,  made  roads  aro 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  circles  of  country  smTounding 
tho  cliief  Settlements.  A  gi-eat  central  trunk  road  has,  however, 
been  commenced  at  Auckland.  It  will  bo  carried  northward 
150  miles  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  southwards  (eventually) 
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Fomc  400  miles  to  Wellington,  and  when  entirely  finished,  will 
cxliibit  branch  roods  to  each  chief  Settlement  lying  along  the 
coast  on  either  side.  About-forty-five  miles  of  the  northern, 
and  forty  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  main  highway  have 
been  partially  opened ;  and  as  the  Auckland  Goycmment  alone 
votes  some  8000/.  a-ycar  for  the  prosecution  of  this  great  work, 
a  few  years'  time  may  see  it  finally  completed.  Some  consider- 
r,blc  local  roads  have  also  boon  made  in  the  Provinces  of 
Wellington  and  Canterbury ;  whilst  by  beach,  or  by  inland 
2>ath8,  plains,  and  passes,  New  Zealand  is  traversable,  in  a  rough 
v»'ay,  from  north  to  south.  From  Auckland  to  New  Plymouth, 
rid  Eawhia,  there  is  a  seven-days'  foot  post  road,  by  the  native 
villages  and  stations  along  the  beach  and  cliffs ;  and  from  New 
Plymoutli  to  Wellington  through  Wanganui,  a  somewhat  similar 
eight  days'  road  is  found — practicable  both  for  horse  and  foot. 
There  is  also  a  foot  2>ost-road  by  native  paths  and  villages  from 
Auckland  to  the  Ahuriri,  passing  partly  through  the  beautiful 
Waikato  country  named  at  page  140. 

Visitors  and  colonists,  "bush  travelling"  in  New  Zealand, 
generally  proA'ide  themselves  with  a  native  attendant,  as  guide, 
caterer,  ferrjTnan,  and  companion ;  carry  a  couple  of  blankets, 
some  tobacco  and  a  little  tea ;  trust  to  native  villages  for  pork, 
poultry  and  pt)tatoes;  and  bivouac  at  night  before  a  rousing 
forest  fire  of  a  dozen  trees.  Twenty  miles  a  day  is  fair  pro- 
gress ;  and  with  a  comrade,  a  smattering  of  the  native  tongue, 
and  a  couple  of  native  guides,  New  Zealand  "  bush  travelling," 
in  variety  of  adventure,  in  scenery,  in  ludicrous  mishaps,  and 
robust  enjoyment,  alternated  though  by  fits  of  intense  disgust, 
beats  a  Highland  walking  tour  by  a  hundred  per  cent. 

Liuid  travelling  in  the  South  Island  is  generally  performed 
on  horselMiok.  A  -visitor  or  exploring  emigrant  would  now,  I 
think,  ride  fr<im  Bleulieim  to  Cliristchuroh  in  about  six  days, 
and  from  Christehurch  to  Duncdin  in  about  ten,  stopping  at 
some  sheep  or  cattle  station  almost  every  night.  Stock,  even 
now,  is  frtMiuently  driven  from  Pniviuce  to  Province ;  and  in  a 
few  years  "bush  hostelries"  (the  nuclei  of  little  villages)  will 
spring  up  by  feiTv  pass  and  i^lain  along  the  entire  lino  of  ride, 
some  700  miles,  from  Nelson  t<»  ^Marlborough  and  fnnn  Marl- 
bi>n>ugh  to  Imereargill  and  the  Settlements  around  the  Bluff". 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OOYERNlfElTT. — BEVENUE. — PATRONAGE. — CIVIL,   BELIGIOUS,   AND 
EDUCATIONAL   INSTITUTIONS. 

GroVERNMEXT. — The  Bill  creating  tlio  Now  Zealand  Constitution 
^ras  carried  tlirougli  tlio  British  Parliament  by  Sir  John 
Pftkington,  the  Colonial  Minister  of  Lord  Derby's  AdiniuiKtra- 
tion,  in  1853.  It  confers  ro{)roscntative  institutions  and  umi^lo 
powers  of  self-government  on  the  80,000  colonists  of  New 
Zealand ;  and  never  before,  probably,  were  the  destinies  of  so 
fine  and  so  large  a  countiy  intrusted  to  the  guidance  of  so  small 
a  body  of  people. 

The  Act  consists  of  82   sections;    and  the  following;  is  a 
gmnmaiy  of  its  leading  provisions  :  — 


'o 


I. 

The  Crown  appoints  the  Governor  of  tlie  colony  and  its  tlireo 
Judges,  and  deducts  from  the  colony's  public  revenue  some 
20,000Z.  a-year  for  a  Civil  List ;  providing  about  3500/.  for  the 
Gbvomor  and  his  establishment ;  4000/.  for  the  judges  ;  5000/. 
for  the  general  government,  and  70()0/.  for  native  purposes.  And 
the  Crown  (as  yet)  has  provided  all  militai-y  and  naval  forces, 
consisting,  in  common  times,  of  two  regiments,  and  a  sloop  or 
two  of  war. 

II. 

The  general  government  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  trii>artito 
body,  styled  the  General  Assembly— composed  of  the  governor, 
a  legisktivo  council,  tvnd  a  house  of  representatives,  which, 
hitherto,  has  met  in  annual  session  at  Auckland  ;  and  which 
makes  all  laws  for  the  colony,  save  the  laws  made  by  the  pro- 
vincial councils. 
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III. 

Tho  legiBlative  council  (tho  liouse  of  peers),  consisting  at 
present  of  suiue  twenty  members,  is  chosen  and  created  by  tlio 
governor  for  life ;  tlie  Louse  of  ropi-esentatives  (the  house  of 
commons),  consisting  at  present  of  some  forty  members,  and 
which  will  be  increased  from  year  to  year  as  the  increase  of 
popuLition  and  the  creation  of  new  provinces  or  counties  mokes 
it  neccsKiry,  is  elected  by  the  colonists  every  five  years ;  but 
may  be  dissolved  sooner  by  the  governor,  and  is  annually  sum- 
moned and  prorogued  by  the  governor  at  pleasure. 

IV. 

Every  adult  Colonist,  or  Native,  owner  of  a  freehold  worth 
50/.,  or  leaseholder  of  an  estate  at  10/.  per  year ;  or  town  tenant 
householder  at  10/.  a  year;  or  country  tenant  householder  at 
5/.  a  year,  if  duly  registered,  is  qualified  both  to  vote  for  and  to 
he,  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives. 

V. 

Bills  for  the  making  of  laws  may  originate  ^vith  either  house 
or  l>e  recommended  by  the  governor.  After  a  bill  has  passed 
both  houses  by  a  majority,  it  is  laid  before  the  governor  for  his 
assent.  If  lie  refuse  his  assent,  the  bill  is  lost ;  if  he  give  his 
assent,  the  bill  l>ecomcs  law.  But  it  is  sent  home,  and  may  be 
disallowed  by  the  Queen  any  time  within  two  years  fi'om  the 
date  of  its  receipt  in  England  ;  and  if  it  he  thus  disallowed,  all 
acts  done  under  it  in  the  colony,  after  such  "  disallowance  "  is 
made  officially  known  in  the  colony,  are  illegal,  null,  and  void. 

VI. 

Tlie  colony,  as  before  observed,  is  at  present  divided  into 
eight  provinces — Auckland,  Hawkes*  Bay,  Taraiiaki,  Wellingt<in, 
Nelson,  Marlborough,  Canterbuiy,  and  Otago.  Each  province 
is  locally  governed  by  a  "Provincial  Council,"  a  sort  of 
Vestry-Parliament,  composed  of  an  officer  called  a  Superin- 
tendent, and  of  certain  provincial  coimcillors*  both  elected  by 

•  Tliis*  olcction  of  the  Pnperintciulont  of  tl»c  Council,  or  Clmirninn  of  tlio 
Board,  by  the  x)ubllo  at  large,  instead  of  by  tbe  uemben)  uf  tlic  Bourd,  hua 
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the  Settlers — tlie  (^nalificatiou  for  voter,  mciriber,  and  suporiii- 
tendcnt,  being  the  same  as  for  the  Houso  of  Box>reKentativcs. 

VII. 

Superintendent  and  provincial  council  (not  C()nf5isting  of 
fewer  members  tlian  nine,  but  enlargcablo  at  the  goveraor's 
pleasure)  to  be  elected  every  four  years  by  the  elcctoi-s  of  the 
province;  bat  the  governor  may  disallow  the  snporintendout's 
election  i^'itliin  tlirce  months ;  or  remove  him  at  any  time  on  an 
address  from  a  majority  of  the  co\mcil ;  and  may  dissolve  the 
council  at  pleasmxi. 

YIII. 

Superintendent  may  summon  and  prorogue  his  proviucitil 
council  at  pleasure  ;  but  there  must  be  a  session  at  least  once  a 
year.  Suj)erintendout  and  provincial  comicil  nuiy  make  laws 
for  their  respective  provinces — save  and  except  laws  or  ordi- 
nances for 

A.  The  imposition  or  regulation  of  duties  of  customs  to  bo 

imposed  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  goods 
at  any  port  or  place  in  the  province. 

B.  The  establishment  or  abolition  of  any  com-t  of  judicatiUH3 

of  civil  or  criminal  jmisdiction,  except  com-ts  for  trying 
and  punishing  such  otiences  as  by  the  law  of  New 
Zealand  are  or  may  be  made  i>miis]iable  in  a  simimary 
way,  or  altering  the  constitution,  jurisdiction  or  i)i'acticc 
of  any  such  court,  except  as  aforesaid. 

C.  Ilegulating  any  of  the  current  coin,  or  the  issue  of  any 
bills,  notes  or  other  paper  currency. 

D.  Bcgnhiting  the  weights  imd  measures  to  be  used  in  the 

province  or  in  any  part  thereof. 

tadly  Bf^niViitod  the  (Uflk'ultieji  uf  t>iir  ])roviiicial  council  legislution.  On 
takiiig  oltiiv  the  uiitortuniitc  tjiipcriutcudi'iit  is  i-vi-r  liuMe  lu  liiul  himsi'lt', 
personally,  or  Uin  nii'us«uri-s,  politicalljv  ohnoxioiw  tt)  a  iniij»)rity  of  liis 
conDC'illo'ra;  and  ht* iicu  iiriMcH  iliut  "  rt-rfi^natiun,"  timt  "ddul  lock,"  tluit 
**iiiiuititi'rirtl  criiiiti*'  whicli  our  littk-vcbtry  iiarliaini'Ut^j  :iro  uo  I'n.^ucnlly 
exhibiting.  To  niodLTnt<-  thie  evil,  llic  (it-ni  ral  Assembly,  in  crojilhiir  U.f 
new  provincod  of  lliiwkua'  Bay  and  MarlU>ron<;h,oriIaiiicd,  1  think,  thai  tl.c 
geuemi  voterd  biioiild  tirdt  elect  the  "Provincial  Cuuncillortf,"  and  that 
tbcifc  tfbould  theu  numiuatu  their  chainuan  or  tinixiiiutcudcnt. 

M 
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B.  Regulating  the  po8t-o£Elcc8  and  the  carriage  of  letten 
within  the  province. 

F.  Establmhing,  altering,  or  repealing  laws  relating  to  Bank- 

ruptcy or  insolvency. 

G.  The  erection  and  maintenance  of  beacons  and  light-houaeB 

on  the  coast. 

H.  Tlio  imposition  of  any  dnes  or  other  charges  on  shipping 
at  any  port  or  harbour  in  the  province. 

I.  Regulating  mairiagcs. 

J.  Affecting  lands  of  the  crown,  or  lands  to  which  the  title  of 
tJte  ohoritjinal  native  owners  has  never  been  extinguished, 

K.  Inflicting  any  disabilities  or  restrictions  on  persons  of 
the  native  race  to  which  persons  of  European  birth  or 
descent  would  not  also  be  subjected. 

L.  Altering  in  any  way  the  criminal  law  of  Now  Zealand, 
except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  trial  and  punishment  of 
such  offonccs  as  are  now  or  may  by  the  criminal  law  of 
Now  Zealand  be  punishable  in  a  summary  way  as  afore- 
said. 

M.  Regulating  the  course  of  inheritance  of  real  or  personal 
property,  or  affecting  the  law  relating  to  wills. 

IX. 

Any  provincial  bill  passed  by  a  majority  of  the  provincial 
council,  and  assented  to  by  the  superintendent,  is  submitted  by 
the  superintendent  to  the  governor  for  his  approval.  The  Go- 
vernor may  refuse  to  give  his  approval  or  assent  any  time  within 
tlir(>o  months ;  but  if  ho  once  give  his  assent,  the  bill  becomes 
provincial  law,  though  it  can  at  any  time  be  repealed  by  the 
Gononil  Assembly. 

X. 

Tho  General  Assembly  may  create  new  provinces,  increase 
the  uumbor  t)f  mcmbci'S  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
tho  prttviuoial  councils,  alter  the  electoral  qualification,  and 
ulUvr  and  iu<uvaflc  the  powers  of  tlie  provincial  councils  ;  which 
hitter   it  i>uoo  imfurtunatoly  did,  to  on  almost  rovolutionaiy 
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extent,  in  empowering  the  provincial  councils  to  make  laws  for 
the  Bale  and  disposal  of  the  wild  lands  of  the  colony — thus  set- 
ting aside  the  wise  restrictive  clause,  J. 

XI. 

The  Queen  may  provJaim  certain  dUtricis  /o  he  exceptional  dis- 
tricts where  the  natives  ahull  he  held  as  not  suhject  to  British  law. 

XII. 

No  private  individual  to  i>urchaso  or  lease  any  of  the  wild 
lands  of  the  colony  fi*oni  the  nutivcfl.  The  right  and  i>ower  of 
baying  wild  land  from  the  natives  to  belong  solely  to  the 
Queen,  and  only  to  be  dolugatcd  to  tlie  governor  of  the  colony  or 
gaperintendent  of  a  province. 

XIII. 

Though  such  essence  of  go(Kl  government  is  not  i)rovided  for 
by  the  letter  of  the  constitution,  the  Governor  is  advised  and 
guided  by  a  responsiljle  ministry,  cousisting  mainly  of  a  colo- 
nial treasurer,  a  colonial  socretary,  and  an  att^miey-goneral,  all 
members  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  commanding  a  majority 
in  the  lower  house.  And  the  superintxaidtnts  of  provinces  aic 
also  advised  by  little  local  executives,  consisting  of  such  officei-s 
as  provincial  secretaries,  treasurers,  and  attorneys. 


Bemaiiks  on  the  Constitution. 

The  reader  will  perceive  by  this  elementary  abstract  tliat, 
setting  aside  the  provincial  comicils,  which  we  may  term  little 
"  ▼estry-imrliaments,"  the  constitution  of  Now  Zealand  beara 
some  infantile  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Tlie  Governor  is  the  Queen- -but  the  (Jueen  taking  a  more 
octivo  personal  pai't  in  public  aftuirs;  tlie  Legislative  Coun- 
ciUoTS  arc  the  created  (life)  l*e(!i's,  and  the  House  of  Reiiresen- 
tativcs  is  the  House  of  Cimnnons ;  whilst  in  each  constitution 
we  find  tlie  ministry  of  tlie  coimtry  leaning  on  the  people's 
representatives  for  support. 

Taking  the  Constitution  as  a  whole ;  looking  at  principle,  at 
detail,  at  the  self-amending  elements  which  enrich  it ;  ca^sting 
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a  retrospective  glance,  too,  at  the  form  of  government  which  it 
has  supplanted,  it  must  certainly  be  regarded  as  a  good  and 
liberal  measure,  creditable  to  Sir  John  Fakington  and  imperial 
legislation,  and  illustrative  of  those  harmonious  political  rela- 
tions which  should  ever  subsist  between  the  emigrant  Colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country. 

Like  all  great,  tentative,  political  measures,  however,  put  into 
practice,  the  "  New  Zealand  Constitution  "  has  been  found  to 
possess  certain  defects  which  somewhat  militate  against  its 
successful  action  ;  and  the  experience  of  seven  years  might,  I 
think,  show  both  Cohmists  and  Colonial  Office  that  our  Consti- 
tution Act  is  one  which  we  might  now  considerably  improve. 
The  small  space  I  can  devote  to  this  chapter,  and  the  iinin- 
teresting  subject  of  it,  warn  mo  that  in  my  remarks  on  our 
political  condition  I  must  bo  brief.  But  as  the  topic,  uninviting 
though  it  be  to  the  practical  emigrant,  the  man  of  the  axe  and 
the  plougli,  may  yet  possess  some  little  interest  for  others,  I 
will  lightly  touch  on  it,  and  ask  my  readers  to  glance  a  moment 
at  the  merits  and  defects  of  Now  Zealand's.  Magna  Charta  before 
I  request  their  attention  to  the  graver  subjects  of  the  merits  and 
defects  of  New  Zealand's  shorthorns  and  merinoes. 

The  Franchise. — Where  tlie  labourer  and  the  mechanic  are 
BO  well  paid,  where  land  is  so  easily  acquired,  and  where  house 
rent  is  so  high  as  in  New  Zealand,  our  franchise  is  virtually, 
ecjuivalent  to  universal  suifrage ;  and  recollecting  that  every 
labourtT  or  mechanic  is  not  only  qualified  to  vote  for,  but  to  be 
a  member  of  parliament,  I  cannot  but  think  that  our  franchise 
is  too  low,  or  that  the  imqyerty-quaJificaiion  necessary  to  enable 
a  man  to  take  his  seat  in  our  infant  House  of  Commons  should 
have  been  made  very  ccmsidcrably  higher.  Hitherto,  the  mem- 
bers sent  to  the  House  of  llepresentatives  have  been  an  ex- 
cellent sample  of  the  intelligence,  wealth,  and  respectability  of 
the  colony-  ])ut,  assuredly,  imdcr  oiu*  constitution,  it  w^ould  be 
a  thing  quite  jmsftihlc  that  twenty  men,  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  ex-labourers  and  tailors,  storekcci)er8  and 
traders— each  possessing  a  bit  of  land  worth  60/.,  and  half  of 
them  scarce  able  to  read,  should  make  laws  for  a  country  as 
large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  I 
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Veto. — By  the  more  radical  mcmbcrfl  of  tlio  cominimity  it 
has  been  urged  as  an  objection  to  the  constitution  that  thifl 
"  veto "  enables  the  Home  Govommout  to  repeal  any  Colonial 
Act  witliiu  a  period  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  its  enactment. 
This,  however,  I  regard  as  a  gi*eat  merit  of  the  constitution. 
New  Zealand  is  not  the  proj)erty  of  the  handful  of  pi<meer 
Settlers  who  happen  to  have  been  the  first  to  land  on  her 
shores.  New  Zealand  is  the  jiropcrty  of  the  British  nation,  tlio 
faturo  noble  emigration  field  for  tliousauds  of  the  pent-up  people 
of  the  British  Isles,  a  great  mart  of  British  commerce.  Wliore, 
in  New  Zealand,  there  are  hniafredn  of  British  sulyects  who 
would  be  benefited  by  New  Zealand  being  built  uj)  by  good 
government  into  a  flourishing  colony,  there  arc,  in  the  Motlicr 
Country,  hundreds  of  thmnands  of  British  subjects  who  would 
be  benefited  by  the  attainment  of  the  same  result.  Tlie  political 
representative,  the  steward  of  these  hmidreds  of  tlioustinds  in 
the  Mother  Comitry,  is  the  Home  Government ;  and  tlie  H<mie 
Government,  in  retaining  the  power  of  "  veto  "  over  the  acts  of 
the  Colonial  Legislature  has  oidy  retained,  on  the  pai't  of  its 
constituents,  the  power  of  preventing  our  handful  of  jiioneor 
colonists  fi-om  unwittingly  doing  anything  which  miglit  impair 
the  value  of  what,  at  least,  is  a  joint  estate. 

The  Leoislativr  Council. — The  existence,  or  the  non-elec- 
tive character,  of  this  Upper  House  has  also  been  objected  to  by 
a  few  as  a  blemish  in  tlie  constitution.  But  looking  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  owing  to  tlio  lowness  of 
the  franchise  and  the  qualification,  becoming,  by  degrees,  some- 
what too  democratic  a  body,  and  recollecting  tliat  this  House  of 
(life)  Peers  may  well  act  as  a  check  on  crude  or  democratic  legis- 
lation, I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  may  prove  a  very  useful 
regulator  in  the  machinery  of  our  (fovernment ;  and  with  respect 
to  it  I  would  indorse  the  following  opinion  of  the  Hon.  WiUiam 
Swainson : — 

"  The  value  of  a  Dcmble  Chamlwr  has  never  been  called  in 
question  by  the  New  Zealand  eohmists ;  but,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, the  importance  of  the  Legislative  Comieil  or  Upper 
House    was,   perhaps,   somewhat  imder-rated.      Being  few  in 
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number,  and  haying  no  constituents,  the  membors  are  under  no 
temptation  to  indulge  in  declamatory  speeches  for  the  pnipoee 
of  making  political  capital,  and  the  oratory  of  the  Colonial  F«r- 
liament  was  confined  to  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
which  for  a  time  absorbed  the  public  attention :  but  when  the 
real  business  of  legislation  was  to  be  done ;  when  it  was  seen 
that  the  proper  business  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  law-making  tri- 
bimal,  excited  little  real  interest  with  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  that  it  was  rapidly  hurried  over ;  that  the 
Bills,  as  they  were  passed  by  that  body,  were  frequently  in  an 
unfit  state  for  actual  operation  ;  and  that  for  their  practical 
efficiency  they  were  indebted  to  the  painstaking  care  and  busi- 
ness-like proceedings  of  the  Upper  House ; — the  value  of  the 
Legislative  Council,  oven  before  the  close  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Assembly,  bcgim  to  be  more  justly  appreciated.  But,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  impression  of  the  Colonists  was  unfavourable 
to  the  nature  of  its  Constitution  :  the  Legislative  Council  is,  in 
fact,  the  only  permanent  clement  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  Governor 
for  the  time  being  holding  his  oifice  but  for  a  limited,  and  at  all 
times  but  for  a  brief,  period,  and  by  an  uncertain  and  precarious 
tenure.  The  Ministers,  under  the  system  of  responsible  govern- 
ment, hold  their  offices  by  a  still  more  uncertain  teniure  ;  while 
the  mcmlMjrs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  when  they  become 
obnoxious  to  the  public,  may,  on  a  dissolution,  be  replaced  by 
other  men :  but  the  Lcgishitlve  Coimcil  is  a  permanent  body, 
composed  of  moml)ers  who  hold  their  offices  for  life,  and  over 
whom  the  public  have  no  immediate  control.  Hitherto  their 
proceedings  liave  bt^on  conducted  with  prudence  and  discretion, 
and  have  boon  undisturl)ed  by  party  feelings.  The  alterations 
made  by  them  in  the  measures  sent  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives have  generally  been  adopted  by  the  popular  branch  of 
the  Legislature,  as  valuable  amendments ;  and  so  long  as  they 
shall  devote  themselves,  uninfluenced  by  party-feeling,  to  the 
consideration  of  the  measures  which  may  be  brought  before 
tliem,  with  the  single  object  of  their  improvement,  it  will  pro- 
bably be  some  time  before  the  Colonists  will  seek  to  promote  any 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Upper-Chamber." 

Cbeation  of  the  Six  Fboyincial  Councils. — This  was  the 
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great  blunder  of  the  Constitution.  Auckluud,  Toranaki,  Wel- 
lington, Nelson,  Canterbury,  and  Otago,  were  six  little  Settle- 
ments with  parish-like  populations  of  from  throe  to  six  tliousand 
people.  These  parish-populatioDS  were  little  village  commu- 
nities of  well-to-do  pioneer  colonists,  requiring  so  little  rule 
and  goidance  that  a  mayor,  half  a  dozen  councillors,  a  to>vn- 
orior,  and  a  couple  of  policemen,  would  amjjly  have  suf- 
ficed to  administer  the  local  affairs  of  each  of  them.  Stripped 
of  verbiage  and  figm*es  of  speech,  two  and  two  make  foui*  in 
New  Zealand  precisely  as  they  do  in  Euglaud ;  and,  political 
quacks  and  constitution-mongers,  alone,  excej>ted,  we  must  all 
see  that  as  simple  municipalities  are  sufficient  to  administer 
the  local  afiairs  of  communities  of  a  hundi'cd  thousand  English- 
men in  England,  simple  mxmicipalities  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  administered  the  local  affairs  of  little  coumiimitics 
of  from  three  to  six  thousand  Englishmen  in  New  Zealand. 
Bnt,  hero,  the  bounteous  framers  of  the  Constitution  appearing 
to  forget  that  the  half  was  often  greater  thiui  the  whole,  and  to 
think  that  as  New  Zcidand  was  to  have  a  Constitution  at  all, 
she  could  not  have  too  big  and  ambitious  a  one,  actually  gave 
each  of  these  parishes  a  Lieutenaiit-Govoruor,  an  Executive 
Ministty,  a  Local  Parliament,  an  Attorney- General,  and  a 
Secretary  of  State— and  if  " silver-Ktick,"  and  "gold-stick," 
and  "groom  of  the  posset,"  liad  been  added,  the  i^u'ochial 
foolery  would  have  been  complete.  Called  into  existence  by 
the  Constitution,  and  bedizened  with  these  silly  signs  and 
symbols  of  authority,  our  Vestry  Pai-liaments  at  once  rose  with 
the  occasion:  one  of  tlicm  provided  itself  with  a  Serjeant- 
at-Arms  ;  whilst  the  chief  of  another,  the  Superintendent, 
would  fiiin  have  had  the  title  of  "  His  Excellency,"  instead  of 
the  humbler  one  of  "His  Honour."  Each  mimic  House  of 
Gammons  ordered  that  the  English  Prayer  for  the  High  Coiui; 
of  Parliament  (slightly  altered)  should  be  read  for  it  in 
church  during  the  sessnm  ;  each  (Kitty  session  was  opened  and 
prorogued  with  a  sort  of  regal  speech  rivalling  in  length  a 
President's  Message  ;  and  the  "  ministerial  executive,"  and  the 
half  dozen  "  Ins,"  were  subject  to  such  cruel  onslaughts  fi'om 
the  half  dozen  "  outs,"  that  in  Settlements  little  haiUit  than 
New  Plymouth,  where  the  entire  population  of  the  jtlace  did 
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not  exceed  Bomo  couple  of  thousand  people,  "  resignatitms 
office  "  and  a  ministerial  crisis  would  stop  tlie  wheelfl  of  goTc 
numt  about  every  second  week,* 

•  In  jtiiitioo,  bowover,  to  the  common  ftttute  of  tlio  crrctit  WhIv 
oolonists,  it  should  be  nh^cnixi  tluit  this  fiiiitjuttical  ereatiuii  t>f  lt:ilf  ai 
ItHijJ  i;i»verniUiinl8  w^i*»  iK»t  thfir  work.     The  Coloiu»<tH  hud  long  tU 
pHjtl  pluin  ri'prva^'nfiitive  form  of  govomratnt  in  phice  of  thut  Cc 
Office  timl  Mtesiotiary  misrule  they  liud  «iifiWrf«l  at  the  bundi)  of  (Jol 
Hoh$t)n  iiiul  Fitzitiy  ;   but  if  the  now  CoiiHtitution  had  bttm  framed 
prnf'tical  Cob>i)i«t8.  It  wouW  iK>t  bnve  t>efii  dinfi|xiiiv<l  by  tbfc^  iutru«li]cti< 
of  mioh  riilit'iilouH  ft>>itnri'8  bk  Pro^^llc■ial  Coniicilii  and  the  truu.  , 

plierivilia  of  pitn^h  purliaineutjR,  At  thp  timo  tb«3  Home  U<»v»  - 
nlioiit  to  yield  to  the  dtniti^  of  the  CidnniHtjs  for  aonit?  U>tt*.j  furtu 
mcnt*  it  unfortiimitoly  happeiud  thut  there  were  pr<?«tmt  in  England 

pcrRonB  ooimwttHl  with  New  Zealuinl  who  were  belieTed  to  n^prtt 

ixditical  vitws,  {\io  wants  and  wiwhej*  of  the  colony,  and  who  b*id  tho 
of  the  Cobmial  Oflirc  uud  the  inipiHirt  of  raany  iiiflaential  publie  men. 
nllndo  to  Mr.  Edward  Gibbon  Wak»*field,  to  Mr.  Fox»  and  '    " 
of  the  Cijjiterbujy  Afwixiatioii.     The  former  gentleuuiu.  tl 
right  on  the   miiiri  i|iie8tiona  of  colonization,  liad  hing  » 
CH-Ttiiin  fiiUtieies  in  ndtdion  to  the  "  priee  of  wild  hind  *'  and  the  lonndir 
flf  *'  model  BettleinetilH. "     He  seeing  ever  to  have  been  a  prtijcetor  who 
mther  u  love  of  the  eompltx — un  ubhorrence  of  the  simple:  iind  wlien, 
proper  reoopiition  of  hLn  iiiidoid>tod  liervioc*  to  Kevv  Zf«Iunib  imd  bis  U 
ronncerion  with  the  Colony,  he  wa«  ealle^l  oo  by  the  Coloninl  Ot^ee 
li^ktiMl  to  liecome  tissistunt  builder  of  the  new  coiiiitiluliiui,  the  picture 
tbe*se  ftix  hH'»d  t,Mvernm«.nt4i,  in  addition  to  the  geneml  s^vtrnnieut,  app 
to  hrtivo  been  powerfully  atlruetive  to  bim.    Mr.  Fox  wu*  the  qtiusi-poliUi 
iij^ent  of  the  turbulent  little  lown  of  WelliiigtiJn.  a  pluee  l<m;t;  noted 
the  idea  it  entertuiiied  of  itn  own  impjirtunce,  niid  for  the  pililieid  p 
t^ntdoris  it  put  ft»rlh  ;  jind  the  prosi>eet  of  ritiaiiii^  Welliu-^lon  into  n  JUt 
kin^lom  bi  Iv  t>:overnod  by  it^  own  puliument  was  iufinrt*  i-    '  ■      AAc 
Mr,  Fox*     Dnt  though  tliesc*  tcentlemen  were,  1  think,  p-  ita  u 

the  work  of  ?itieking  thest>  Proviiicisil  Coiineilft  into  the  <  n.  tl 

ehief  merit  of  creating;  theei:^  Vestry-Pflrliamentd  iH  tm<(pie>te>tjiibW  duo 
the  membew  of  the  Crinterbury  Ai«octtttion,  iimonj?  whom  were  eoimt 
Bifkhnpii,  Pet?f>v  nnd  Commoners,  and  niiinv  nieii  of  ^reat  renown.     Cant 
bury,  their  luitiixxJal  Utftpiti,  hnd  otlVreil  the  emi^nmt  publie  lU 
hinde  nt  3/.  per  oere  :  stut^ly  ehurciiea,  ciithwlnd,  eollepj*'.  and  ball  wet 
to  bo  eteettMi  and  endowwl  with  the  fnndt? ;  the  eoramunily  w^us  to  cous 
of  three  orders,  Squire.  PunM>M,  und  Peutcuit,  mvl  it  woei  eeen  by  the  mil 
membi^ni  of  the  AieocluUon.  nnd   by  the  diletfeimtti  eolonissera  who 
quentetcl  tlu?  Adelphi,  thut  ull  which  Wfi»  Wiintc<l  to  complete  the  <>h»i 
of  Canterbury  wub  that  it  «ihoul<i  be  en  ete«l  int^t  an  exelntdve,  ii  ' 
State,  liaviu^  ite  "Wu  pivcmment   eondtietiil  on  jdneiplei*  of  I 
govenmient  fr«*e  from  the  eontAiminution  of  connection  with 
woid-cuid-niutton  government  oulwiile,  and  one  where  the  t»itbeticsof  etdoi 
xation  ftlionld  ever  lie  dtndietl  by  it  ministry  deep  in  Wiiki ddd  und  Hudki] 
luid  Tnpin,  and  Pluto,  nml  More.     The  ptjliticaJ  influence  of  the  Cunt4 
bury  A.«*rrt'iution,  aid<^d  pndwbly  by  tin;  rcprej»entii!iutiii  of  Mr.  WMkefiel 
and' Mr.  Fox,  app*<ir  to  have  been  outllcieut  to  induce  Sir  John  Pakingtt 
to  di^tigurQ  hb  Comitilutiuti  with  the««    local    legiiihituiea,  and  Ui 
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The  excuse  made  for  setting  up  ihcm  Provincial  Conndla 
was  worthy  of  the  men  wlio  conceived  them.     It  was  gmvcly 
<1  thttt  our  sii  New  Zealimd  parifihes   had  such  ditTcrent 
.  LitA,  wants,  views,  and  origins,  and  were  so  far  apart,  thftt 
no   tiinglo  General   Government  could   possibly   prescribe   for 
flu  r,,       ^^^  the   {^^^  ^^f  any  one  of  onr   Littlo   Scttlomente 
ting  any  pecnliar  ailment,  and  demanding  a  s]>ccitd  trcat- 
L  may  well    remind  ns  of  the  hypochondriacal  line  lady 
i  .   was  ini^tantly  cnre<l   by  a   bucket  of  water   and   a   good 
timking.     Doubtless  each  might  have  had  dif urcmt  little  wants : 
AuekUnd  a  quay,  New  Plymouth  a  jetty,  Wellington  a  water- 
cart,  Nelison  a  pomp,  Canterbury  a  stained  window,  Otago  a 
brick  kirk.     But  we  take  a  fan,  not  a  handspike,  to  knock 
>wii  a  guat,  and  a  quick-actmg  mimicipality  would  have  sup- 
d  all  thuwi  little  local  wants  fiir  better  than  the  Itnnbering 
riportit-e  nmchinery  of  local  governor,  hx^al  ministry,  and  local 
rliament — each  pretentious  littlo  government  costing  its  nn- 
^rtuuato  handful  of  gnbjectR  several  thonRande  a  year  to  keep 
in  mu.le6s  motion.     Each  Settlement  had  the  one  great  over- 
want  of  people — more  people — a  want  com|mred  to  which 
its  other  wantd,  united,  were  but  as  leather  and  prunella; 
id  tills  king  want  it  would  have  got  snpplieil  infinitely  better 
Icr  6tjm6  sensible  policy  of  general  government,  and  general 
igration  systemj  than  under  any  little  mosaic  quack  policy  of 
own. 

to  Oriijin,  certainly  the  origin  of  our  little  Settlements 
'somewhat    different :    one  may    have   been   a  Wakefield 
ion,   another  a   Government   pet,   a   third   a   Devonshire 
tiling,  a  fourth  a  pretentious  Puseyite  infirnt,  a  fifth  a  Free 
rk  child  of  grace.      But   if  each   little   Settlement   had  a 
mt  fatlier,  each  htvl  a  common  mother.     Traces  even  of 
semi 'distinctive  origin  were  fiifit  wearing  away,  each  was 
ling    cosmopolitan    in   character ;    and   if    Norfolk    and 
uffolk  were  now  to  remove  themselves  from  the  government  of 


»inu  rluirv  nu*}  W.  IHnL'Niri  into  little  qtKwi-imlf  jK-ndent  Colouivs  ;  and  aa 
I  coiiUl  not  diriiitly  K*  rainefi  to  t\m  ilipnity 
.  Aaekloud.  TuniiiiUti.  Nelson,  and  Otugu,  were 

huinuiicd  icnn  piouj^U niul  harruw aud  iuTeatod  with  thu  pluab,  tlw purple, 
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WestrainetcT  because  tlieir  origin  was  East  Anglian,  tliej  wo 
exhibit  nothing  more  than  the  provincial  stupidity  wbieli  Nc 
Plymouth  or  Otago  might  exhibit  in  refusing   ullcgiiuico 
a  genoral  New  Zealand  Government  becanee  their  origin 
Dovanian  or  Caledunian. 

The  argument  that  tlic  six  infant  settlements  wore  too  di^a 
^m  caoli  other  to  be  governed  from  a  eummon  centre,  was 
argument  that  Peiihshire,  Tyrone,  Cornwall,  and  Ciimbtrland, 
could  not  be  goverucd  from  London.  The  six  Settlements,  ox 
Provinces,  joined  each  other ;  and  nothing  but  wilful  blindn 
orcniBS  stupidity  could  have  prevented  the  advocates  of  se 
governments  from  foreseeing  that  as  population  &j>i*ead,  as 
faat  towns  arose,  as  the  beautiful  wildernoas  became  dotted  wi 
village  and  spire,  the  very  bomidarios  of  the  Provinces  would' 
be  BOcially  obliterated ;  and  that  a&  civiUsation  advanced,  the 
Tarious  Settlements,  if  no  legislativt-  obstacles  intervened,  wtnild 
naturally  in  a  few  years  smoothly  fuse  dowTi  into  ono  commctn 
colony,  just  as  our  Englisli  counties  have  fused  down  into  one 
common  country.  Indeed,  if  the  seat  of  government  were  re- 
moved  to  Nelson,  and  two  weekly  screw-steamers  plied  up  and 
down  the  coast,  the  capital  of  New  Zealand  (far  more  centrally 
fixed  than  the  capital  of  Great  Britain)  would  be  reached  from 
any  one  of  the  other  seven  SettlemcDts  m<)rc  easily  than  We 
minster  was  reached  a  few  years  ago  by  half  the  coun 
members.  And  if  this  were  done,  and  if  each  Settlement  had 
its  mayor  and  municipality  for  the  conduct  of  local  affairSj  it  is 
not  the  slightest  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  General  Centml- 
G<ivemment  could  legiidate  for  all  parts  of  Now  Zealtmd  quite 
as  befittingly  and  effectively  as  a  General  Central-Government 
legislates  for  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  creation  of  these  pretentious  Provincial  Councibi  in  tho 
room  of  modest  municipalities  with  town  and  rural  jurisdictions 
was  a  grievous  blimder  j  and  tho  inherent  evils  of  the  blunder 
have  been  aggravated  by  certain  legislative  privileges  with 
whicli  tho  Constitution,  unwittingly  though,  I  think,  has  en- 
dowed such  Councils.  I  allude  to  the  fact  of  the  Constitutitm 
allowing  any  memlier  of  a  Provincial  Council  to  be  at  tho 
eftmo  time  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representativefi*  At  the 
passing  of  our  New  Zcalimd  Reform  Bill,  we  heard  a   great 
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from    Mr-   Fox    and    Mr.  Wakefield    abont    ''Vwilauce    c»f 
wer,"  ami  how  beautifully  ouo  branch  of  our  leginlittTire  wfts 
check  and  regulate  the  other,  as  in  the  English  Constitu- 
n.     Now,  if  the   eisuct  duties,  the   precis©  rights,  powers, 
fl  privileges  of  the  two  goYemiiig   bodies  in  New  Zealand 
Ihe  Parltttmerit  and  the  Provincirtl  Couucils)  had  been  clearly 
fined   by  Sir  Jolm   Pakington  and  the  franiere   of  the  New 
d  ConBtitution,  thm^  in  that  case,  I  gritnt  that  the  admis- 
of  the  mcmlx^re  of  these  Provincial  Gouncilis  to  Beats  in 
e  New  Zealand  House  of  Commons  might  perhaps  have  been 
beneficial  resjults.     But  the  ciuse  becomes  widely 
id  we  Bee  that  the  respective  powers  of  these  two 

>'  -  bodies  were  not  clearly  and  authoritatively  defined* 

it  was  even  foi-esoen  that  a  struggle  for  K-gislativo 
premacy  would  be  the  necessu-y  consequence  of  their  conjoint 
As  things  are  in  England,  the  Mayors  of  Hull  and 
and  a  hundred  other  inuniciiniHtics,  might,  perhaps, 
hily  represent  these  boroughs  in  the  Houso  of  Conmions ; 
if  in  England  any  great  question  arose  aa  to  endowing 
tish  municipalities  with  half  the  power  and  patronage  of 
m,  of  intrusting  to  them  the  conduct  of  war  and  the 
t  of  the  Exchequer,  it  is  clear  that  the  preaeno©  of 
** worships"  in  the  House  would  be  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  State,  and  that  their  rifjht  of  presence  there  would 
nstituto  a  grave  defect  in  the  Constitution.  Just  so  in  New 
nd.  In  some  sessions  of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament, 
ly  half  the  whole  House  has  been  made  up  of  these  meml^ers 
Provincial  Councils,  these  mayors  of  New  Zealand  village- 
wufi.  Thus,  when  any  measure  has  been  proposed  like  the 
Act  of  '54,  stripping  the  General  Assembly  of  power  and 
it  on  Provincial  Councils,  the  Hon.  the  Provincial- 
CounGi]  members  have  ever  been  found  clamorous  among  the 
"  Ayes ;"  and  when  any  opposite  measure  has  been  discussed, 
any  measure  redm-ing  the  powers  of  these  turbulent  little  vestry 
ta,  tho  Hon.  the  Provincial-Coimcil  loembcTs  have 
hetm  noisy  among  the  **  Noes."  Tho  more  legislative  power 
cy  could  strip  from  the  General  Government,  tho  more  legis- 
power  they  would  have  to  divide  among  their  parochial 
tcs  at  home.     Indeed  I  can  only  regard  the  Provincial 
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Conncilmcn  in  tho  Honae  of  Bcpresentatiyes  as  enemies  in  thd 
camp ;  and,  should  greatness  ever  be  thmst  on  me,  and  I  be 
thniHt  into  the  Now  Zealand  House  of  Commons,  I  should  deem 
it  my  first  duty  to  my  constituents  to  make  every  Provincial 
Councilman  I  found  there  as  uncomfortable  as  possible ;  and, 
despite  *'■  Pimch,"  should  conclude  a  weakly  philippic  at  him 
^nth  the  "  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  fercntes  " — a  course  of  per- 
secution which  we  might  hope  would  eventually  drive  him  to 
accept  tho  Chiltcm  Hundreds  and  to  hurry  back  to  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  provincial  parish,  considerably  enlightened  as  to 
tlio  fact  that  am(mg  the  Commons  of  New  Zealand  he  at  least 
was  nut  "  tlie  right  man  in  the  right  place  ;"  and  that  for  the 
future  it  would  be  advisable  to  confine  himself  to  local  pumps, 
and  paving,  and  to  write  up  in  his  Council  Chamber,  directly 
over  tho  Speaker's  chair,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

Again,  owing  to  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed, 
these  Provincial,  or  Toicn,  Councils  as  we  should  rather  term 
them,  are  tho  very  reverse  of  Kepreschtative  Institutions.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  the  annual  session  of  each  of  them 
is  held  in  the  little  town  which  passes  for  the  capital  of  tho 
Province.  The  "  wealth-producers "  of  the  Province,  the 
rm-al  settlers,  the  flock-iuaKters,  stock-owners,  graziers,  agri- 
culturalists, miners,  iiLill-o>^'ncrs,  land-o%mers,  and  otiiors,  are 
a  busy  set  of  people — day  by  day  battling  with  the  wilderness 
and  actively  employed  with  hand  and  head  in  improving  their 
homes  and  homesteads,  and  in  creating  and  extending  their 
little  estates.  These  "rural  settlers"  produce  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  whole  of  each  Province's  exports ;  and  the 
"  to^>•n  dwellers,"  traders,  storckeejicrs,  and  the  like  (mere 
buyers  and  sellers)  are,  comparatively,  but  a  petty  portion  of 
the  young  commimity  revolving  romid  the  "rural  settlers," 
and  living  on  and  by  the  products  and  profits  which  these  raise 
from  the  soil  for  the  common  good.  But,  virtually,  these  tens 
of  "town  dwellers,"  who  produce  nothing,  give  laws  to  the 
hundreds  of  "rural  settlers,"  who  produce  everything.  The 
mimic  pai'liament,  as  before  observed,  holds  its  session  in  the 
little  capital  of  the  Province.  The  great  body  of  the  "  rural 
settlers  "  reside  many  miles  from  this  place,  and  in  a  country 
like   New  Zealand,  where   roads   are    few  and   bad,  and  iai 
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between,  twenty  milcH,  in  rogjircl  to  travoUing  fticilities,  arc 
quite  as  mnch  as  a  himdrcd  inilos  in  England.  The  "rural 
settler,"  the  estate-creating  agriculturiHt  or  flock-mostor,  living 
and  working  with  his  family  on  his  land  or  station,  L^vcn  if  he 
be  only  some  dozen  or  twenty,  and  not  lifty  or  a  hunditid,  luilos 
from  the  parliamentary  Pedlington,  cannot  juinx)  into  a  j^a^Kiug 
train  after  dinner,  reach  St.  Stcqihcn's  for  a  night's  debate,  and 
be  home  among  his  flocks  and  herds  hy  next  day's  noon. 
Neither  con  he  leave  his  wife  and  children  to  manage  his 
affi&irs  and  take  lodgings  in  tlie  town  during  the  Provincial 
nession.  Thns,  he  ratlier  esc^liews  the  honor  of  becoming  a 
Provincial  Councillor,  and  the  local  government  of  a  country 
half  as  large  as  England  is  left  to  a  handful  of  town  dwellers, 
composed  of  noisy  attorneys,  and  political  M.D.'s,  of  master 
batchers  and  bakers,  of  onitorical  tailors  and  traders — men 
who  at  eventide  can  lay  aside  jjcn  and  ])ill-box,  blue  sleeve, 
BCalc,  and  goose,  and  stepping  across  the  I'otul  to  Parliament 
HoTise  can  there  debate  the  aflairs  of  State  fresh  from  the 
domestic  inuftin,  serene  from  the  sttotliing  pipe. 

Indeed  it  is  assert^-d  tliat  tlu^  l*rovineial  (\*uncils  arc  every 
session  becoming  morc^  narrow,  hieal,  au<l  infen<jr  in  respect  to 
the  legislative  qualifications  of  their  memlH-'i-s ;  and  it  is  not 
perhaps  too  much  to  say,  that  if  all  England  north  (jf  tlie 
Trent  were  to  Ijo  ruled  hn-ally  by  the  ^layor  and  Corporation 
of  York,  the  inhabitants  of  such  district  would  be  represented 
by  their  nilers  just  as  much,  or  just  as  little,  as  the  Colonists  of 
the  New  Zealand  Provinces  are  i*epresented  by  their  Provincial 
Councils.  And  this  partial  or  non-existent  rei)resentation.  lead- 
ing as  it  does  t«)  a  very  natunil  desire  on  tluj  part  of  our  Town 
Coimcilhirs  to  cxjiend  the  public  revenue's  of  the  Province  amotnj 
thcnuelvcifj  and  on  puldic  works  in  and  Hear  the  tmni^  was  the 
main  cause  why  Hawkes'  Bay  and  Marlborough  sepamtcd  from 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  will  be  the  nmin  cause  why  the  IJay 
of  Islands,  Wonganni,  Tinuim,  and  Invercargill  will  soon,  2)ro- 
bably,  insist  on  being  se2)amted  from  Auckhuul,  Wellington, 
Canterbury,  and  Otago. 

Mr.  Fox  once  ^^Tote  an  excellent  little  book  (»n  New  Zealanil, 
and  then  called  it  "  The  Six  Cohmivs  of  New  Zealand.'*  IJoes 
ho  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  ?    Does  Jiath  consist  of  ei^ht 
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.•■-  :;,  ■»  .v\.  >  ■*"  Vr  ..I'i'  j-t  t;.'"-  ~'V'I<  ■;1  J't-jlI. Tisio  anJ  ani- 
>:...'»,  *:;  1  ^.r».i-t».-  -  ;'h  ri^i.-i-ri:-  'l*  siri'-e  tLjit,  as  Italian 
:■.  :\    L:uv  ^b .'-.v  :>.  "■tr.ii.u'*  r  !-i<.'i-t!-  r-i«'L:  Ci  me  to  pass  in 

li^  vr  ^>.:it::rY  thiiii  th-.  ^ij/hl  ol  '^irr.a:  Br;:a:n.  in  the  year 
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V  ^'.u-^  it  pi'rt  if  rntiy  an«l  ."iMi.fM.iM  acFLS  of  laud  may  be 
H.l  ;iit'»  ii  svpanit*'  rrovinrc.  to  bo  *;ovenicJ  by  a  Provincial 
.  .,  .1.     Two  lu'w  I'riivin«is.  Hsiwkos'  Bay  and  3IarllK»roiigb, 

1.  loio  1'b.^sTVttl.  liiivo  alivadv  Im.' ii  thus  created,  and  s*iuie 
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ilu-r  districts  will  probably  sixm  seek  to  bo  niisoil 
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,t      x    ■  I  t -v  uiiU>iiunal<' r<i!<<ny  at  niii- tinn',  tiit-  Tiiii:>t  vinlciit 

I     III-.  !'.(  I'c  Ml  Miiittiii  ^^-it}l  .<iirro\v  or  pl.nhio  at  thi- 
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,  ii-iiit'.i-i|>.(litiis.  utti'iiiliii:;  to  ]im-u1  waiit.s  mn)  Iruvini; 

.    ..  v'v  v-.'.-iiN  111  the  kduU  iil'the  GL-ULnil  Atidtiully. 
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to  the  liko  status.  Thus,  in  a  fuw  yeai's'  timo,  t}ioi*u  inay  be 
exhibited  in  the  South  Pacific  a  young  Colony  uiunboring 
only  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  yet  pos- 
sessing the  following  little  machinery  of  government : — One 
Governor,  fourteen  Suporinkmdcnt  Lieutenant- governors,  one 
Legislative  Council  (or  House  of  Peers),  one  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (or  General  House  of  Commcms),  and  fum-teen  Pro- 
vincial Councils  (or  Local  Houses  of  Commonn),  together  with 
one  general  Executive  Ministry,  and  fourteen  local  Executive 
Ministries.  In  addition  to  this,  the  larger  to\nis,  Auckland 
and  Wellington,  and  others,  will  probably  shake  <»ff  the  ride 
of  their  local  govomnicnts,  and  insist  on  being  raised  into 
independent  mimicix>aliticK,  so  that  in  addition  to  Governor 
and  Lieut.-Govemor,  and  Life  Peer,  and  M.P.,  and  Local  IVI.P., 
and  General  Executive  Minister,  and  Local  Executive  Minister, 
wo  may  reasimably  hope,  ere  long,  to  di8i)lay  a  tine  crop  of 
Aldcnnen  and  Bailies  and  Prc»vosts  and  ^layors.  It  nmst  be 
rcmembei'ed,  too,  that  these  provincial  legislative  bodies  are  by 
no  means  idle  bodies,  existing  or  likely  to  exist  only  in  name. 
If  tlicy  did  nothing,  and  w<:re  paid  nothing,  they  would  be 
harmless.  But  they  do  a  great  deal  and  consume  a  groat  deal. 
They  keep  the  community  in  a  continual  state  of  political  rest- 
lessness ;  and  either  to  make  sp(;eclies  or  to  read  speeches,  take 
every  second  "town-dweller"  from  his  legitimate  business  of 
tho  desk  or  the  comiter.  The  laws  and  oinlinances  tliey  pass, 
and  the  conflicting  character  or  imintelligibility  of  many  of 
thorn,  exceed  belief.  In  tlu'ce  sessions  alone,  six  of  the  Pro- 
Yincial  Councils  actually  passc<l  upwards  of  two  himdi-ed  distinct 
ordinances ;  and  as  Cbarondas  tho  Locrian  *  was  not  present 
among  them,  they  probably  discuss(Kl  as  many  more. 

The  establishment  al)0ve  idluded  to  may  suflico  for  the 
Home  establishment  of  New  Zealand — but  she  reipiiros  repre- 
sentation abroad.  Each  of  the  six  original  Provinces  having 
set  up  a  different,  or  ojiposition,  scheme  for  the  sale  and  dis- 

•  Wacihin^^tini  Imnjf,  in  ono  of  IiIh  venicitnw  hiwlnricK,  relalort  tlmt 
Char<>Ti<laa  ihv.  LiK;riuii,  "uiixioiLs  to  jtrtM-rvi.-  tlie  cmli'  of  law.s  frDin  tlit.- 
ciuiibc  rKoiiic  aililitions  of  nn  ru  B4'tk«rM  of  i>«»iuilarity,"  unluincil  tli;it  niiy 
]<'<^!}liitor  pnj|iofiiii^  n  new  law  should  do  it  witii  a  hidtcr  round  Iih  lack; 
wherewith  in  ciu40  hiti  iiiia.'iuri!  wan  rejected  they  straightway  huii^  him 
up ;  and  thcru  the  matter  ended." 
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Ko  less  tlian  tUree-cighths  of  tbo  former,  and  tlie  whole  of 

lattrr,  junouuting  to  400,000/.,  is  taken  and  gpent  by  tho 

Provincial  Councils,  as  local  revenue.     Those  bodies  have 

sufiered  to  raise   some  300,0002.  in  the  shape  of  loci;l 

;•  and  this  lion'e  share  of  the  Colony's  rovi^nuo  which  theee 

bodies  consume  goes  partly   to  pay  tht!  ammal  iutt^rest 

ih&  loanH  they  have  raised,  and  partly  to  pay  tho  anny  of 

ol&cials  they  employ—  the  reRiduc  being  devoted  to  local 

[to  works.      The  remaining  five^eighths  of  the  "Ordinary 

muo,'*  amounting  to  some  200,000^.,  goes  to  the  General 

^vemmeut  as  general  revenue,  and   is   expended  mainly  on 

fative  Purposes,!  on  the  maiiitononco  of  tho  Customs  and  Post 

ice  departments,  including  a  steam  mail  service,  on  tlio  legis- 

uve  and  judicial  depiu-tments  of  the  General  Govemmont,  and 

providing  the  annual  interest  of  tho  Colony's  public  debt.  J 

Owing  partly  to  tho  eiigtence  of  no  fewer  thim  nine  public 

[cheqiioi*s,  geneml  and  lot* iil,  in  New  Zealand,  and  nine  CHian- 

lors  of  the  Excheiiuer ;  osv^ng  partly  tt>  tho  variety  of  bor- 

fowersj  in  the  B<iramble  for  money,  to  the  intricate  ax>propriation 

funds,  and  the  gencnil  confusion  of  accounts,  it  would  I  think 

the  most  accomplished  aeeoimtant  to  state  precisely  what 

New  Zealand's  exact  financial  position  in  this  present 

our  Lord  1860.     But  as  finr  as  a  painful  study  of  com- 


«  power  reckleaely  ocoordf^d  to,  or  bikeii  by,  thi>aG  *'  Vestry  Parlia- 

of  Iwrrowing  lar^o  surrw  <rf  moiif )'  on  k»cul  sccuritios,  i^  prcidiietiv© 

T**^iiUs.     It  eiicoiimK«*  a  liirgo  ctftuhliBhiueut  and  u  luvisli  t'xppudi- 

'^  ttre   iji(jltiplii?il,   enlaries   increased,    pul4io   works  joM>td ; 

duy  .should  conio  v,]un  any  i>f  thesi'  little  ticttloineidii  sliould 

...  .,;ii;  ;,r  to  mt'it  ita  liubilitieM,  the  liuiincial  credit  of  Uie 

.iiiimimd  just  tut  **  PennsylvanitiB  RLipudiation  "  da- 

1  ii  till-  jiiil'lic  securitiei  of  every  Stute  iu  ihe  Union. 

In   tilt?  iiuilfittft  «f  the  Coloniitl  Treti«irt>r  (the  Clmncellor  of  the 

^he4tle^j,  tho  Hon.  C.  W.  Rit^biuond,  for  1850.  some  15,0001.    in   re- 

dred  for  aativo  achuuLs  imd  utlier  uative  purposes,  and  about  20,000^  for 

purx^oBctL 

The  Act  of  Parliament  whidi  conferred  the  Constitution  oti  New 
Mciflt  unjustly  eharf^ed  tlie  truihog  \o6»v»  ai  the  New  Zenlund 
IT.  loaacs  amountitij;  tu  mon-  tliati  u  quarter  of  a  million  eterli 
whicli  were  eliiefly  incurred  in  pli4ntiii|<'  tlie  two  «?ttlenieitt« 
Mlmjrt*>n  und  N*'l»"n.'n«t  a  debt  on  the  young  eoloay ;  and  to  ijay 
and  likewise  to  provide  o  suflioi*  nt  fundi 
rtions  of  tho  North  Island  fmin  tUv  nnl_^ 
w^ ,,-  .Ml  i...,.  .ament.  under  the  ^araiitee  of  the  ItJiptrr 
j^triuui-nt,  im»  lately  Ixjtfuwed  500,<X>0/.  ut  il.  per  ecnt. 
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plicated  stato  papers  and  contradictory  provincial  budgets 
enables  us  to  guess,  we  may  assume  that  the  foregoing  figura 
are  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  that  the  present  fiiianoiil 
position  of  the  Colony  may  bo  rouglily  described  as  being  this  :— 
Entire  public  debt,  800,000Z.,  paying  an  average  rate  of  iutereft 
of  about  5/.  per  cent. ;  entire  present  public  revenue,  600,OOOL, 
annually  increasing  at  the  rate  of  about  252.  per  cent.:  tire 
General  Government,  for  general  purposes,  appropriating  only 
one  third  of  this  sum — the  eight  Local  Grovemments,  for  looil 
puri)oses,  appropriating  the  remainder. 

Administration  op  Justice. — The  civil  and  criminal  law  ii 
virtually  the  same  as  in  England.  For  judicial  purposes  the 
colony  is  divided  into  three  districts,  viz.,  the  Northenii 
formed  by  the  pre  viuccs  of  Auckland,  Taranaki,  and .  Hawked 
Bay  ;  the  Middle,  by  the  provinces  of  Wellington,  Marlborougli, 
and  Nelson  ;  and  the  Southern,  by  the  provinces  of  Oonterbaiy 
and  Otago.  These  districts  are  judicially  presided  over  by  one 
chief  and  two  puisne  judges,  appointed  by  the  Crown,  who  re- 
ceive salaries  of  from  1,5002.  to  1,200/.  a  year,  and  who  hold  a 
judicial  assize,  duly  attended  by  attorney-barrister,*  in  the  chief 
town  of  each  Province  of  their  districts  for  the  jury  trial  of  any 
civil  or  criminal  cases  which  may  prove  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police  magistrates  and  the  minor  sessional  and  debt  coiirts.t 

Patronage, — The  non-legislative  officers  of  the  General  Go- 
vernment, consisting  of  some  twenty  resident  magistrates  and 
collectors  of  customs,  half-a-dozen  land-purchase  commissioners, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  survey,  post-office,  judicial  and  ircasniy 
officers,  at  salaries  ranging  from  5002.  to  200Z.  a-year,  and  as 
many  second-class  employes,  at  salaries  varying  from  200/.  to 

•  Br  nn  ortlinanco  passed,  T  think,  in  1850,  barristers  may  practise  as 
attoriMiys,  and  nttorneys  as  barristiTS,  for  u  priod  of  ei^jht  years.  The 
forensic  wifj;  and  j?own  uro  not  always  worn  ;  but  tho  foiling  of  the  jadgi.'s 
and  the  public  i.s  I  think,  in  favour  of  the  pmfoHsional  costume. 

t  A  Court,  called  tho  "  Resident  MaKistrate's  Court."  is  used  for  the 
recovery  of  any  debt  not  exceeding?  20/. ;  and  a  wider  Court  of  Request^ 
found  in  every  chief  settlement,  held  once  a  month,  and  called  the  "  Cir- 
cuit Court."  takes  copnizanco  of  liebts  and  civil  actions,  where  the  amount 
claimed  is  between  20;.  and  lOOZ. :  tliis  Court,  too,  whcro  both  parties  uro 
agreed,  may  be  used  for  the  recovery  of  larger  sums. 
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100/.  a-year,  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  the  Ministry 
from  among  tlio  bcst-qualiiied  resident  colonists ;  whilst  the 
provincial  officers,  such  as  provincial  secretaries  and  treasurers, 
harbour-masters,  police-inspectors,  road-surveyors,  &c.,  &c.,  at 
salaries  ranging  from  300/.  to  200/.  a-year,  have,  hitherto,  been 
appointed  by  the  respective  Superintendents  of  the  various 
Provinces. 

CuBRENGT. — The  currency  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  England, 
each  coin  bears  the  same  positive  and  relative  valne.  The 
Union  Bank  of  Australia  (Office,  38,  Old  Broad-street,  London) 
has  branches  at  Auckland,  Nelson,  Wellington,  Napier,  Can- 
ierbnry,  and  Otago,  and  issues  its  own  paper ;  and  the  London 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  has  lately  opened  a  New  Zealand 
branch  at  Auckland,  and  has  extended  its  operations  to  the 
other  Settlements.  Notes,  however,  are  proportionately  less 
common  than  in  England,  and  three-fourths  of  the  common 
every-day  payments  of  the  colonists  are  made  in  specie  or  in 
checks. 

Religious  and  Educational  Institutions. — There  is  no 
state-church  in  New  Zealand.  There  is  a  Church  Establishment, 
comprising  now  five  bishops,  various  archdeacons,  and  a  body 
of  lower  clergy — but  it  is  an  establishment  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  its  members,  by  certain  endowments 
of  the  old  New  Zealand  Company,  by  gifts  and  bequests  of 
weaJthy  churchmen,  and  by  pecimiary  assistance  furnished  by 
societies  in  England  for  the  extension  of  the  church  abroad. 

The  Wesleyans  are  also  a  numerous,  and  a  most  deservedly 
influential  body;  and  maintain  a  far  better  regulated,  and  a 
far  more  colonially  popular,  "  Missionary  EstabUshment "  than 
the  Church  does. 

The  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland  is  represented  at  Otago ;  Roman 
Catholics  have  little  establishments  at  Auckland  and  Welling- 
ton ;  and  Dissenting  congregations  of  various  denominations  are 
fonnd  in  each  of  the  six  chief  Settlements. 

The  various  Provinces  have  appropriated  several  thousand 
pounds  of  their  annual  public  revenues  to  the  endowment  and 
lopport  of  Grammar  and  Free  Schools ;   and  these,  together 
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with  the  Church  and  Woslojan  colleges  at  Auckland,  the  pritifa 
commercial  academies  and  ladies'  seminaries,  and  the  flonrishing 
Sunday  schools  of  yarious  religious  hodies,  afford  fiur  means  of 
secular  and  religious  training,  and  no  &mily  now  going  to 
New  Zealand  would  he  left  without  the  means  of  giving  tbdr 
children  a  good  plain  education. 

The  Press. — The  "  fourth  estate  "  is  well  represented,  tie 
colonists  supporting  fivo  or  six  bi-weeklj  and  as  many  weeU^ 
papers,  besides  one  or  two  little  periodicals.  The  press  ii 
conducted  with  considerable  vigour  and  ability ;  and  now  ud 
then  a  "leading  article"  of  one  of  the  crack  journals,  sncb 
as  the  "  Nelson  Examiner,"  "  New  Zealander,"  and  one  or  two 
others,  would  not  do  discredit  even  to  the  Leviathan  of  London. 

Our   New  Zealand   papers  would,  however,  much  cuhanoe 
their  usefulncBS,  if  they  would  make  themselves  less  exdn- 
sively  political.     They  plead  tliat  their  subscribers  are  electon^ 
keen   local  politicians,  and  that  they  must  write   to  please 
these,  the  huiidrods,  who  pay.      But  there  are  thousands  st 
homo  who  may  pay  some  day  :   thousands  who  wont  to  know 
what  a  man  can  do  in  Now  Zealand  with  500/.,  what  progress 
is  making  in  exports,  what  a  fat  Rheep  or  a  hapuka  weighed, 
whoso  reaping-machine  ma<lc  the  best  work,  what  firuit  appeared 
at  the  Horticultural  Show,  who  grew  the  monster  cabbage,  Ac, 
&c.,  who  would  not  care  twopence  to  read  a  Superintendent's 
speech,  or  to  hear  about  a  ministerial  crisis,  or  the  ratting  of  a 
provincial  coimcillor.     The  editor  of  a  London  paper  is  some- 
times imablo  to  find  in  a  whole  batch  of  New  Zealand  journals 
mattor  for  a  single  colimm  wliich  would  interest  his  emigrant 
readers !    and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  New  Zealand  press 
would  materially  help  the  colony  abroad,  and  not  hurt  it  much 
at  homo,  if  it  would  pitch  half  the  anonymous  balderdash  re- 
ceived  from   "Indignant   Electors,"    "Britons,"    "Provincial 
Councillors,"  A'c,  &o.,  into  the  fire,  and  devote  the  columns 
so  saved  to  "  chips  for  home  readers,"  and  to  "  &ct8  for  the 
Kmigrant." 
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SZPOBTS   Ain>    KABKSTB, 


Som  mieconeeption  exists  on  the  subject  of  a  yoong  Colony^s 
exports.  It  BGcms  to  be  held  that  a  young  colony  is  like  a 
joung  man — the  first  duty  and  necessity  of  each  being  to 
proclnce  sometbing,  to  buvo  mwms  of  living.  But,  in  truth, 
the  young  colony  is  like  the  young  child — each  being  a  con- 
gnmcr,  only  growimj  up  to  the  '*  i>roducing  state." 

Except  there  be  Diggings,  a  yoimg  eiaigration  field  cannot,  for 
many  years,  produce  exports.  The  Pioneers  who  first  venture 
thither  have  to  house  and  hcd  themselvcSj  to  clear  patches  of 
the  stubborn  forest  and  smooth  them  into  com-fieldsj  to  make 
ruQuls  nod  bridges,  to  lay  out  villages,  and  rough-hew  tlie  infimt 
colony  out  of  the  rugged  waste.  By  the  time  the  new  Lund 
has  thus  been  made  to  feed^  its  first  comers,  others  haven  mved 
to  e^  up  any  surplus.  Pioneer  emigrants,  say  of  1850,  sell 
tl  Ills  to  emignmts  of  1852,  and  b*>th  do  the  same  by 

til  iits  of  1854.     The  young  colony  hcut  no  ex2>ort,  and 

119^  no  ejtport,  because  all  surplus  produce  is  cousumed  by 
good  customers  at  home  ;  and  it  is  only  when  Ptqttd^dion  has  sot- 
tli.'d  in  the  wilderness,  and  caused  home-production  to  increaao 
r  Uian  home*confiumption,  that  a  young  colony  can  have,  or 
ib?<f1,  much  of  a  foreign  market.  A  British  colony's  "  manhood 
r  -^tAte,"  if  I  may  coin  the  expression,  has  seldom  or  never 

Ik...   iicd  under  a  qiuirterof  a  century.     By  official  registry 

New  Z^and  is  twenty  years  old ;  but,  owing  to  tht^  stiniting 
fUsasters  of  her  infant  days,  she  is  virtually  but  little  more 
thnn  o  •*Mi88  of  ten.'*  The  pioneer  settlers  who  were  risk- 
'\utir  lives  or  fortuneK  in  New  Zenhind  from  about  1840 
'»0^  were  not  producers  of  much.  They  were  a  handful  of 
half-ruined  men  tilling  patches  of  soil  round  their  dwellings  for 
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necessary  food ;  but  wisely  forbcariug  to  cultiyate  those  feztOfl 
liiiuls  from  which  a  fatnous  Govorumcnt,  banded  with  a  hiwless 
sjivngo,  might  any  day  eject  them.  Virtually,  therefore,  New 
Zraliind's  nge  is  little  more  tluin  ten ;  so  that,  looking  at  the 
past  i»n>gross  of  otluT  colonies,  a  dozen  years  or  more  may  well 
ilapsi^  ere  she  becomes  a  great  exporting  colony. 

Tuit  the  artitical  attainment  of  the  "  manhood  exporting  age," 
ami  the  natural  pmrcr  of  cxjHirtiug^  are  two  distinctly  difiercnt 
things.  In  the  latter,  Xow  Zealand  may  rank  with  any  coimtiy 
in  the  world.  She  is  by  nature  the  sttick-farm,  grauoiy,  daiiy- 
fann,  bivwery,  and  orchard  of  the  South  Pacific  ;  and,  miqncs- 
tionably.  is  tuipnhic  of  producing  for  British  markets  on  export 
of  WDol  and  tallow,  alone,  of  from  five  to  six  millions  sterling 
per  annum.* 

The  present  chief  oxj^orts  of  the  colony  are  wool,  with  a  little 
gold,  copper,  oil.  flax,  spars,  and  kauri-gum  shipped  to  England; 
nud  agricultural  exports,  with  a  little  kauri-gum,  oil,  flax,  and 
timber,  shipjunl  chietly  to  Australia. 

Tlu'  four  articles  which  will  eventually  figure  in  New  Zealand 
exports,  atter  wmd.  tallow,  oils,  corn,  genend  agricultural  ex- 
ports, and  perhaps  <»res,  will  prolwbly  Ik;  these  :  ship-provisions 
^cunHl-lHH.'f  and  pt^rk),  fine  ales,  sjiairs  and  pine  timber,  and  flax, 
or  hemp.  As  to  "  Shfj*  Prorimmn,'^  New  Zealand,  we  must 
reineniK'r,  is  elos^.*  to  the  Austnilitiu  marine,  not  remote  from  the 

•  Tho  >\\K»1  oxpurt  exhibits  the  followinir  ratio  of  iucrease  : — 

£ 
1S.">:?,  Ortioially  lUrhircil  value  of  wihjI  export       G7,000 
1^"^»-  ,.  ..  ...       10,000 

1^-"^.  ..  „  ...        9,\000 

^»^""'.  „  „  ...      l.nO.OOO 

'***'"^''  M  »  ...      170,000 

l*^-''?*-  ..  H  ...      200,000 

l^"'-*-  „       "  ..  ...      340,000 

1S'*.H.  hstiinatoil  Vrtlno  .         .         .      470,000 

"I'lujs  vliMiMiuir  ii.M  If  in  ubimt  i  vtry  four  vinw  :  a  ratio  of  iiiert-ase  which 
;i\  iir»>KiMy  K-  inaiiitaiui-.l  for  u  i-onsi'ilt-niMc  time.     For,  though  the 


I'or  iM  lit.  ni.»re  of  f.it  utul  tallow  than  tlu-  thiu.  luirohod,  short-pudtuit-i 
jiaiiurtls  of  Austnilia.  '^ 
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Indian  marine,  and  is  central  amid  the  whaliug  fleet ;  Avliilst, 
thanks  to  soil  and  climate  combined,  there  is  proltahly  no 
country  sonth  of  the  equator  where  prime  mess  beef  and  i^ork 
could  be  produced  so  cheaply  and  so  well. 

As  to  "Ale"  there  is  a  vast  eonsinnption  of  ^lale  ale  in 
India  and  Australia ;  and,  as  observed  in  a  following  page,  iia- 
tore  has  fitted  New  Zealand  for  a  brt'wery  by  giving  her  cool 
nights,  a  profusion  of  the  finest,  soft-water  streams,  and  a  soil  and 
climate  suite<l  alike  to  barley  and  to  Imp,  As  to  Thnhor,  the 
woods  of  Australia,  and  indired  of  almost  every  country  south  of 
the  Line,  arc  for  the  most  part  liai-d,  brittle,  and  bad  to 
work ;  whilst  New  Zealnnd  possesses  tlie  noble  kauri,  the  finest 
spar  and  deck  timber  in  the  world,  and  three  othiT  pines,  toge- 
ther with  abundant  water-power  for  the  eht^ap  production  of 
sawn-stiiff.  With  regard  to  'Thx "  or  "  Ht-uq)"  it  is  true  that  tlio 
process  for  the  marketable  prepamti(»n  of  New  Zealand  flax  has 
yet  to  bo  discovered ;  but  without  l)eing  over-sanguine,  may  we  not 
reasonably  hope  that  the  value  of  the  stake  will  stimulate  genius 
to  win  it ;  and  that,  eventually,  some  antipothil  Coiui)ti)n  <»p 
Arkwright  will  succeed  in  freeing  oiu-  Phonuium  temix  from 
that  gummons  parasite  wliich  alone  prevents  it  from  becoming 
the  King  of  Textiles  ? 

But,  recollecting  that,  as  yet,  we  have  set  foot  on  but  some 
half-dozen  spots  of  New  Zealand,  it  would  be  a  rash  assump- 
tion were  wo  now  to  assume  tliat  wool  and  tallow,  and  oil 
and  com,  and  meat  and  ale,  and  gold,  and  flax,  and  timber,  suffi- 
cient as  such  exports  would  l)o  to  make  her  rich,  will  be  her 
only  exports,  or  oven  her  cliirf  exports.  The  history  of  com- 
merce shows  that  the  spread  of  population  in  a  new  country 
nltimately  reveals  many  articles  of  export  which  its  pioneer 
settlers  overlooked.  Years  elapsed  ere  America  disci )vercHl 
wealth  in  cotton.  South  Austnilia  in  copper,  New  South  Wales 
in  wool,  Victoria  in  gold ;  and  the  spread  of  population  in  New 
Zealand,  the  magic  t<3uch  of  capital  and  labour,  may  reveal  gums, 
Itarks,  dyes,  fibres,  oils,  ores,  and  many  other  articles  of  ux2>ort 
aa  yet  undreamt  of  or  unseen. 

On  data  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  the  last  two  years,  wo 
may  I  think  estimate  the  gross  value  of  tdl  New  Zealand  exports 
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uv  r::o  ywr  1  >».^0  at  alvut  TOO.'XKV. :  and  a  comparatirc  glance 
:is  ;'.:.*  "cxjvr::::^  jvwi  r  "  of  various  older  coUmics  will  8bow 
;:#  :V..-.:  .v.tui.:  N«.w  Z^iil.\nd  irlvvs  f;ur  pmtmise  of  strong  anus 
Av.,i  :\:*.'.  IV  vki!*  ^>l•.-.2l  arrivttl  at  man's  estate. 

Vr  vxON'.M  vr*- Vv»;-y  :  r!  .  Asm-al  F.vport*  t.^  the  T'nited  Kingdom, 
•■  v>  <  ":■->  M\  . .  :.  ;  r  :%  1  iT.vN*  •  .:*  :  .v  Hkiti5U  Cui.omes  whifh  are 
*  y.  ,-  -  i'.'.  N  ...1  I'.t  A;:r.\::.  ate  Aok  ol"  kucli  Colunk-i. 
.1        ,  "^   -.  :.  .  .•      : .  :    . :..  ..:    :*:...:.- v.r::ial  ci.»lonis<ition. 
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The  important  qucgtion  of  **  Markets,"  thoTGfore,  1mi8  only  to 
be  nuBed  vrith  respect  to  a  portion  of  New  ZealanA  exports, 
iiAmelj,  agricultoiid  produce  for  Australia.  In  the  three  years 
of  185tt-5  and  6,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  imported 
from  New  Zoalund,  farm  and  dairy  produce  to  the  umoimt  of 
DOiirly  half  a  million  sterling ;  and  the  ij^iiofttion  is,  will  these 
col<»iiic8,  for  tho  futiu-ej  feed  themselves,  or,  remaining  chiefly 
wool  and  gold  colonies,  will  they  continue  to  import  their  food, 
or  a  portion  of  it,  from  New  Zealand  ?  I  conceive  that  the  latter 
will  be  the  case ;  and  that,  although  as  popalation  increases,  and 
as  blank  gold  weeks  intervene,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
may  considerably  \ncrew<e  their  production  of  liomo-grown  com, 
yet  that,  whih^  they  remain  great  wool  and  gold  countries,  they 
will  continue  considerable  importers  of  food  ;  and  will  find  that 
tlujy  can  supply  themselves  with  a  portion  of  their  breadstuft's 
and  dairy  produce  from  New  Zealand ^  and  other  countries, 
ebaapor,  on  an  average  of  years,  than  they  could  grow  such 
portion  for  themselves. 

There  are  districts  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  capable, 
in  ii^rouTable  seasons,  of  producing  quite  as  fine  crops  of  com 
and  vegetables  as  can  be  produced  anywhere  in  New  Zealand. 
But  favourable  seasons  are  not  the  rule  in  Australia,  The 
expeneJice  of  half  a  century  shiiws  that  Australia  is  peri- 
odically subject  to  torrid  heats  and  droughts  which  bake-up  the 
land   and  reduce  vegetation  to  a  brown  powder,*     The  mean 


*  '*Of  all  the  foattifcs  of  AuBirnllaii  chmutulogy,  drougfht  is  tbo  moct 

(mitiatitciit  liud  forbid<lin<L;.     I  tiiu)  m  uiy  ditirii'Ht  pcrimk  of  four  and  tlvo 

toontim  without  ontt  drup  of  rain  :  live  ati,x;k  iind  grain  cn>p8  niitiid  ;  utid  W\v 

caiintry  likt*  tiudir,  {jiiiM^t-pttble  tu  the  !*jutiUe=*l  ^park.     In  A]*ril»  \M*J,  tlio 

jt  at  Sydiiiy  for  wvtml  weeks  Kiu-pt-twively  in  a  Inrid  Imze  of  Kinoke. 

hiA  lii«t  two  Lmura  ahovw  the  horizon,  the  weakest  tyo  mi>,'Ut  jfuxo 

iag  ut  hb  ruyk*»«i  dihk.     Tiiu  whole  wcat  wuii  cither  iu  duiuea  or 

sriug.     In  Jununr) ,  1850.  during  a  h-ngthourd  drought  the  nortii 

the  Imrljoiir  was  on  fire  for  ten  or  twjflvi?  days.   At  uight  it  lookt'd 

Ihif  iif  twiMity  or  tItirtA'  hu^jii  funuioi's,  extending  ovi-r  sunu'  tiftocii 

Sle«.     The  fity  was  shnnKkd  in  aiuokt ,  liUil   tlje  air  wiis  pcrNink-d  with 

f  jirt*n»;«tio  odour  of  IIil-  hiimin*;  puin-tn'tH.     Mjmy  p^xir  »i.ttli.-ra  would 

hueu  ruined  but  f(ir  a  libtvul  subscription  raitftvi  for  the  HuAcrurs. 

!rj  IR.'jI,  huiidrwla  of  mika  of  country  m  Vickiria  wero  iuvludud  iu  on© 

fution,  Hud  «jj  mriuy  faniilii^s  were  brought  to  d^j^titution  by  tlus 

of  Uitir  projKTty.      The  heavuua  weru    obticured  for  u  Jong 

iH  iii»i    u>  ,1,  CMTiopy  of  tffnoke,  the*  eo«jt  fuUinir  ou  liourd  Ved^cla  ut  tteii  omt 
iBuiItcd  ;iad  iifty  miles  diatuut  from  the  hind.     When  tin*  ruin  doed  come 
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tiyerago  yield  of  wheat  in  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  for  a 
X)eri(>d  of  ten  years,  has  boon  fonnd  to  be  only  thirteen  bushels  an 
acre,  of  potatoes  throe  tons  !  And  this  ten  ycars^  average  yield 
has  been  reduced  to  this  sorry  mean  not  because  there  were  no 
line  crops  in  the  ten  years,  when  the  yield  was  double — ^bnt 
because,  during  the  ten  years,  there  were  years  of  droughts  and 
climatic  blights  which  nearly  annihilated  the  crops  altogether. 

Now,  in  New  Zealand  the  climate,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  is 
even  more  agi'iculturul  than  the  soil;  and  the  two  combined, 
create  both  a  certainty  and  a  fulness  of  crop  which,  I  think,  is 
Bcarcoly  to  bo  found  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Assuming,  therefore,  as  we  may  fairly  do,  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing a  bushel  of  wheat  is  the  some  in  Australia  as  in  Now 
Zealand,  the  greater  average  yield  of  the  New  Zealand 
acre*  would  enable  the  New  Zealand  farmer  to  offer  his  sea- 


it  comes  with  a  vcngc^ance,  Bomotimes  carrying  away,  in  its  toirontu,  roads, 
^urdciis,  wuUd,  puliugd,  and  briilguM,  whicli  hud  pruved  invuhierable  to  tiie 
l)rcceding  busli-lirus.  Every  highway  becomes  u  river,  ovei^'  byway  a 
l)nxik,  ev(jry  bank  a  catunict.  The  thunder  cracks  right  over  head  like 
llie  r«:-purt  uf  a  gun.  Uailstones  come  rattling  down  an  inch  long,  knockinc 
t»ver  young  live-stock  and  domestic  iH)ultry,  levelling  orange  orchardB  and 
vineyunh*,  breaking  windows  and  human  heads;  still,  in  twenty-four 
hrnir:4,  or  less,  the  dust  is  blowing  about  as  bad  as  ever.  No  one  who  has 
not  lived  in  a  country  liable  to  drought  can  appreciate  the  eugeruess  with 
whieii  every  assemblage  of  clouds  is  watched  ;  with  what  feelings  of  di»- 
uppointnuilt  tlieir  breaking  up  without  yielding  a  dn)p  is  uccompauied : 
with  what  thankfulness  the  boon  of  moderate  rain  and  showers  is  received 
when  it  does  eonie  I  *  My  word  !  *  cries  the  inland  squatter,  *  this  will  till 
the  water-holes  rarely,  and  save  me  a  thousimd  or  two  liead  of  stock, 
wliich  would  otherwise  have  died  for  want  of  water,*  He  is  delighted  with 
thu  gift,  though  he  may  possibly  lose  two  or  three  horses,  if  not  his  own 
life,  ill  attemi>ting  to  cross  the  bottom,  where  yesterday  there  was  nothing 
to  be  S(!en  moister  than  a  glaring  wliite  sand,  hot  enongh  to  boil  a  retort. 
IJut  the  long  droughts,  t.'Xct?ssivo  heat,  hot  winds,  bush-flros^  &,c^ 
v.'liieh  are  peculiar  to  Australia,  are  more  serious  and  destructive  to  the 
r.;^ricultural  interest  and  squatter's  stock,  and  have  a  more  injurious  effect 
<»:i  the  landed  proprietor's  purse  than  his  person.  Although  attended  with 
<  unsideruble  personal  inconvenience  and  occasional  injury,  theso  atue- 
hpheric  excesses  and  transitions  tend  rather  to  cripple  or  retard  the  pro- 
j^ress  of  agriculture  than  to  inflict  any  serious  or  immediate  danger  on  tho 
human  frame.'— A  Colonists  Letter  m  **  Rise  and  Progress  of  Australia." 
•  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  New.Zeidand,  even  under  the  present 
**  no-farming  *'  sysU>m,  caimot  T  think  be  taken  at  less  than  from  20  to 
i!5  bushels  per  acre ;  and  improved  farming,  tlie  introduction  even  of 
a  little  maimro,  might  incrt'iise  this  average  fullj'  oue-thinL  But  Mechi 
Jiimself  could  not  battle  against  a  torrid  season  In  Australia,  and  double 
irops,  there,  despite  a  tliree  montlis'  torrid  drought 
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lioTue  agricnltural  produce  m  the  Austnilian  iimrkct  iit  ti  lower 
jirice  Uijin  tlio  price  agi-iculturul  iiroduce  coiild  KoiuetiiiieK  be 
grown  atj  profitably,  iu  Austmliu.* 

With  regard  to  tlio  countries  wliieli  might  eoiiiiKite  with  New 
Zealand  in  pai-tly  feeding  AuKti-jiliu,  namely,  the  Unitt^d  Statics, 
South  America,  South  Australia,  and  Tiismania,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  reason  as  follows : —Lal^our  is  at  prestait  much  dearer  in 
New  Zeahind  than  in  either  North  or  South  America ;  but,  as 
population  flows  in,  hibourwilllieeiimechea]K;r  in  N<;w  Zealand, 
and  then  a  ton  of  fine  flt>iu'  would  Imj  2>i'"<lu''^''l  there  jierhaps 
more  cheaply  than  in  any  coinitry  iu  tlie  worhl.  Ihit  tlioiigh 
the  advantages  of  j>r(»f?wt/M^/  the  expert  fortlie  Austrah'iin  niurket, 
may,  as  yet,  rest  \nth  the  t\V(j  Americas,  tin-  advuutugj  s  of 
tjetting  thv  ejcj-jort  to  the  inarht  ure  uU  witli  New  Zealand  for 
whilst  sshe  has  only  lOOU  mihs  of  sea  carriage,  S<»uth  Amrriea 
has  7000,  and  North  .Vmerica  11,000.  AVitli  reganl  to  South 
Australia,  no  country  pmduces  fim  r  wh«  at ;  liiit  in  cnnibined 
yield  and  certainty  of  crop  Soutli  Australia  is  searr-rly  <.<|iiiil 
to  New  Zealand  :  and  I  d'»  not  imagini.-  tliat  she  ih  capable 
of  sending  breadstuffs.  and  certainly  not  dairy  [iroduc^-.  to 
Svdnev  and  Melbourne  at  lo'.v«r  prices  that  New  Z«  aland 
could  PUiJidy  them  at.  As  t«»  Ta^lJlania.  however  fertile  ami 
prcrtiuctiv*.-  she  may  1^-.  she  is  but  sniidl  :  and  in  the  question  of 
bupph-in;i  futiire  miUi"n'«  in  Australia  \\ith  f-v.-d.  Tu-iuania 
niuift  be  rvganb.-d  a.-?  the  orchard  and  the  kitchen-garden  rather 
than  as  tb*.-  farm. 

A  S</ith  Australian  [»aper  c-nclules  an  excellent  article  on 
the  subj-.t  ».-f  the  Vict'-ria  and  S'-uth  American  fl-jur  m;irkets, 
with  iLv-*;  remarks  : — 

••Tliv  -i'-^ix  of  the  evid-^nee  given  then  by  our  practical  agri- 
cultural "^■ftLi'.- **-.-«  is.  that  ."<«.  a  bv.*L'.l  f -r  whvat  w.,uld  !••:-  a 
remii-'.ritlv.:-  price  f.r  I'lir  .S'.uili  Australian  faniit-rs.  o*.  per 
lu»L»:l  Z.'T  -^l-.aZ  '.vii-ild  av,.riij:v  14/.  jht  t-n  t'-r  fl«.«Tir.  at  which 

. f  -ar:  ■  .!-jT  ^ !:.»•  "f  ..>  ;  .:■  *.y  o-  ■:•  •  :  r-':.L  --.v.-  z.i: .ii  in 
T.  r-.-  .••  r.'l- :.  •. :.  •■._-  _••.  :  !:.  :.jh  \\''irx'.  :'..---:.:?  Lave 

I.'...:.  ::.  :-.-  :  :  ..  :  .:  -  Mr.  C.  j.  I».  :_ys.  of 
■    :•»     ',  '_■.■•:■-...■:•:..•  -.   •!  .:  z'  "A-r:.- a:.I  •. 4rk.--tiB| 

:.  ■  ;    r  .   r- .  .■.:.  1  -:.   -^^  -:.-  ••  -•  p^:  *  "<.^l  :.!•:& 
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prloo  wo  need  uuver  despair  of  a  market  for  any  quantity. 
With  wheat  at  5^.  per  bushel,  bread  could  be  sold  at  S^d.  tho 
2  lb.  loat'— a  price  quite  low  enough  to  satisfy  the  utmost 
craving  for  cheapness.  So  that,  if  the  evidence  quoted  may  bo 
relied  upon,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  wheat  in  this  colony  may 
bo  cultivated  to  any  extent  with  profit  to  the  farmer,  and  at  a 
price  which  no  working  man  can  hare  occasion  to  complain  of. 

"Bat  the  question  is  whether,  as  the  land  is  now  cultivated, 
wheat  can  be  pn.>dtably  sold  at  os.  per  bushel  ?  Farmers  say 
it  is  a  paying  price,  and  that  even  less  would  do ;  but  it  may  be 
that  a  cousAlorable  portion  of  the  land  in  crop  would  need 
greatly  siqKTior  cuIti\'utiou  to  that  now  bestowed  before  wheat, 
with  piv>c'ut  i>rices  of  laUiur,  could  bo  sold  at  a  profit  for  5«. 
per  bu.sh«.l.  But.  at  the  Simic  time,  it  must  be  evident  that  au 
ouhaiK'od  price  can  never  be  justified  in  order  that  inferior 
m^nlos  of  cultivativm  may  be  protected.  Better  for  the  fiEurmer 
to  get  a  fair  prv^fit  out  o(  Tm.  with  good  cultivation,  than  to  get 
the  si:imo  i»rofit  out  of  T**.  with  bad  cultivation. 

"  Iho  price  i>f  wheat,  however,  v*-ill  depend  not  only  npon  the 
supply  uud  d;.*m;md  of  South  Australia,  but  with  the  demand  of 
Victoria  superadded.  F.»r  tiears  to  C'lne  Vicioria  must  be  a 
IhtKid-imi/i  itinj  country.  The  extent  of  her  importations  may 
viuy,  uud  a  ftvling  in  favour  of  niisiug  su^iplies  within  the  pro- 
vince iiLiy  intluence  the  markets  in  a  slight  degree  ;  but  it  is  as 
iuipv»ss;l>le  to  jvrsuade  tlie  working  men  of  the  Victorian  gold 
WvUU  to  t\»llv»w  the  plough's  tail  as  it  would  be  to  persuade  the 
taiiuvTs  K^i  Mount  Barker  and  ^lacclesfield  to  devuto  their 
eu«.r:;ies  to  mining  at  Kchunga.  In  Victoria,  gohWigging  pays 
K'lur  i\\Mi  wheat-grv>wiug,  therefore  they  dig  for  gold.  In 
S-»ul1i  Vu.'.tmlia  \\hv'iit-gi"v>wing  pays  better  than  gold-seeking, 
\\\x'\  '\ii\'  tlu  V  gi\»w  wheat.  And  as  long  as  tho  Victorian  gold 
u  I.U    i!\'    pi\»riuMo,  so  long  will  tho  South  Australian  com 

r«i.   wluut  and  rtoui'  nuirket  of  Victoria  is,  of  course,  inti- 

.    .   \    i  U\  u  d  b\    the   inqH«rtations  from  Chili.     In  tho  vast 

,".;siu\   iit  the   foot  of  tho  Cordillera  mountains  an 

'•.■  '.\d  quantity  i»f  wheat  can  be  grown;  but  it  is 

iv ;    1.0  hupp^»iii»  that  Chilian  wheat  and  flour  can  be 

',..'   "^iix^'*.     Neai'ly  all  the  business  at  Valparaiso 
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tkrough  merchants,  who  will  not  reduce  the  maj- 
to  ttn  tmprofitttble  point.     It  miiflt  also  he  rtimombered  that 
mgh  there  is  plenty  of  wheat  land  in  Chili,  and  notwith- 
0taiidicg  that  labottr  is  cheap,  the  system  of  fanning  pursued  is 
of  the  most   rude   and  ineflective  character.     We  are  not  to 

I  reason  as  if  the  Chilian  fanners  combined  the  advantage's  <.if 
Ligb  farmiug  and  improved  implements  with  cheap  hmd  and 
ch^p  labour.     They  have  the  latter,  but  not  the  former ;  and 
toe  consequently  placed  so  far  at  a  diBadvantagc.     The  price  of 
Chilian  flour  never  ranges  so  low  as  to  compete  with  Soutli 
AuetraJian  wheat  at  5».  per  bushel.     The  minimum  price  of 
Chilian  flour  on  board  at  Yalpamiso  is  lOl.  x>er  ton ;    but  no 
dependence  can  ever  be  placed  by  importers  on  getting  it  at  so 
low  a  figure.     The  Chilian  market  Bupplies  not  only  the  Aus- 
^iralian  cokmies,  hut  to  aomo  ejttent,  the  English  market ;  and 
irices  ut  Valparaiso  are  ruled  by  prices  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
lon.      The  charge  for  freight  between  Valparaiso   and   Port 
idelaide  is  about  5/.  per  ton,  to  which  must  be  added  31.  more 
commission,  inBurance,  risk  of  damage,  warehouse  expenses, 
re,  making  SI.  per  ton  t'xpen»e»  of  hrirnjiwj  the  flour  from  South 
imerii'a  to  thh  fort,     Uotler  the  vw9f  favourabfc  circumgtancen^ 
tfori\  ChilMii  flour  cmiM  not  h?  soM  in  the  colonies  under  ISl, 
ton  ;  hui  the  average  would  prdtaldif  Ae  20/.  per  ton — equal  to 
]§,  6d.  a  bushel.     The  last  cargo  cost  25/.  per  ton  on  landing; 
[and  the  whole  history  of  the  flour  trade   l>etween  the  South 
American  coast  and  these  colonies  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 
is  no  competition  from  that  quarter  which  can  give  thu 
rath  Australian  farmer  cause  to  fear.     If  20/.  a  ton,  or  even  if 
a  ton,  is  a  paying  price  for  flour  hero,  ^"ith  a  natmtd  pro- 
aon  of  8/.  resulting  from  proximity  of  the  mai'kct,  wo  must 
nnsuccessful  indeed  to  be  beaten/' 


The  reader,  however,  must  not  suppoRo  from  these  remarks 
,00  **  Agricultural  Markets "  that  New  Zealand  aepircB  to  l»e- 
)me  the  Sicily  of  Australia — she  boasts  higher  industrial  aims, 
merely  Mieves  that  when  her  colonists  send  a  portion  of 
leir  com  and  esculents,  their  butter  and  cheeae,  and  ham  and 
;on,  and  fruitB  and  honey  to  Australia,  Attstndia's  port  and 
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to  tho  fATmer,  would  be  the  "  mixed  syetem," 
ny  ffn<;h  apportionment  and  utje  of  every  100  acres 

Acres, 
ring    and    Bheep-breeding    department 

0 50 

•furm  mid  cattle-breeding  depitrtment  (pae- 

and  roots) 25 

department  (grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables).     25 


100 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

FARMINO  AND   GBAZIJiO   PURSUITS,   AND   THE  CREATION   OF   LANDED 

ESTATES. 

PuRCHAsiNo,  Eenting,  AND  Leasino  Land. — The  farmed  and 
grazed  Liuds  uf  Xew  Zealand,  operated  on  bj  the  emigrant,  arc 
eitlicr  the  \nld  knds  of  the  Colony  in  their  pristine  state,  or 
lauds  which  have  boon  wholly  or  partly  reclaimed  by  preceding 
cultivators.  The  former  are  purchased  or  leased  nnder  some  of 
the  public  terms  described  in  Chapter  XVI. ;  the  latter  are  of 
course  bought,  or  leased,  or  rented  on  such  private  terms  as  the 
contracting  pai*ties  may  be  able  t(»  agree  on.  In  the  American 
emigration  iields,  in  the  nide  bockwoods  of  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia,  where  the  emignrnt  has  to  stniggle  against  both  a 
hyperborean  winter  and  a  soil  covered  with  dense  forests,  it 
may  be  said  that  a  class  of  pioneering  settlers  has  sprung  up 
who  make  almost  a  himnetfti  of  preparing  wild  lands  for  the 
emigrant,  and,  there,  the  new  comer  may  generally  buy  some 
little  half-made  farm  on  easy  terms.  But  in  New  Zealand, 
owing  to  the  geniality  of  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  work  of  bringing  wild  land  into  cultivation  is  compara- 
tively an  easy  tank.  The  settlers,  too,  who  have  preceded  the 
emigrant,  are  generally  found  to  take  a  pride  in  the  little  estates 
they  have  created,  to  be  attached  to  the  little  homos  they  have 
made,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  only  to  be  tempted  into  selling 
or  letting  the  acres  they  have  won  from  the  wilderness  by  the 
offer  of  such  a  piice  as  it  would  be  improvident  to  give.  Hence, 
agricultural  emigrants,  arriving  in  New  Zealand,  generally  pass 
by  our  half-made  farms  as  expensive  luxuries  which  they  cannot 
rfford,  and  almost  ever  find  it  best  to  take  the  wild  land  at  the 
low  Grovemment  price,  and  gradually  clear  it  themselves. 

Soils.— Agriculture  is  in  so  backward  a  state  with  us,  agiicul- 
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txatl  chemistry  is  a  thing  at  present  so  little  cared  for  or  under- 
stood, that  no  scientific  analysis  of  our  various  soils  has  yet 
been  made.  Much  of  the  best  soil  of  the  North  Island  might 
perhaps  be  rudely  described  as  a  light  vegetable  or  volcanic 
surface  soil  of  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  depth,  often  lying  on  a 
deep,  porous,  yellow  subsoil — a  subsoil,  in  such  districts  as  Tara- 
nald,  singularly  pure  and  free  from  stones,  shell,  gravel,  or 
clay ;  whilst  in  the  South  Island  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
farm  lands  may  be  said  to  consist  of  a  vegetable  surface  soil 
lying  on  light  or  loamy  clay. 

Contrary  to  popular  opinion,  however,  I  do  hold  the  soil 
of  New  Zealand  to  be,  intrinsically,  a  very  rich  soil.  It 
is  a  virgin  soil  of  fair  average  fertility,  but  nothing  more— a 
soil  by  no  means  so  rich  as  some  I  have  seen  in  America  and 
Canada,  and  the  great  arable  and  grazing  ca2)abilities  of  New 
Zealand  arise  mainly  from  a  hapjiy  combination  of  three  great 
causes : — 

Ist.  The  peculiarly  genial,  "manure-acting,"  character  of 
the  climate,  alike  favourable  to  the  rajiid  increase  of  all 
domestic  animals,  and  to  the  pro<luction  of  every  root,  grain, 
and  grass  of  the  British  Isles. 

2nd.  The  easiness  with  wliich  farm  land  may  1)0  kept  in 
cultivation  when  the  surface  is  once  cleared,  and  the  soil  once 
broken  up. 

3nl.  The  non-necessity  of  providing  any  w^intcr  keep  for 
stock,  as  in  England  and  America,  where  half  the  fai'mcr's 
time  and  half  his  acres  Iiave  sometimes  to  be  devoted  to  the 
task  of  providing  food  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  subsist  his 
sheep,  cattle,  and  horses  through  tlie  winter. 

Indeed,  the  climate  of  New  Zealand  may  ahnost  bo  called 
her  "  elemental  guano,"  and  does  mucli  to  equalize  the  fertility 
of  soils.  I  have  seen  poor  scru]>by-l()()king  lands  at  Auckland 
and  Cantcrbmy,  such  as  an  English  fanner  might  refuse  to 
plough,  bearing  crops  of  wlieat  almost  equal  to  anything 
ever  obtained  in  that  reputed  "garden"  of  the  country,  New 
PljTnouth ;  and  Dieflfenbach's  remia*k  that  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  in  New  Zealand  was  far  more  attributable  to  fine 
nesa  of  climate  than  to  richness  of  soil  is  one  which  the  f 
perienco   of  many  years  has  shown  us  to  be  true.    A  gi 
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olimate,  too,  is  of  more  valne  to  an  agrienltnial  country  than 
a  rich  soil ;  for  art  can  create  the  latter  and  torn  the  barren  heath 
into  the  blooming  garden ;  bnt  art  camiot  create  a  good  climate^ 
and  neither  Liebig  nor  Mechi  could  grow  wheat  in  Kamakatka 
or  turnips  in  Timboctoo. 

Wild  Lands  and  Modes  of  Clearino. — Onr  New  Zealand 
wild  lands  are  composed  of  three  chief  yarietics :  Fern,  Grass, 
and  Bush. 

The  Fern,  is  land  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  the  common 
fern  of  the  comitrj  {Pteris  esculenta),  three  to  five  feet  higby 
intermixed  with  a  bushy  shrub  called  Tutu,  and  is  generally 
cleared  in  this  manner.  Choosing  a  dry  gentle  breezy  day  (in 
any  season)  the  fern  is  fired  in  half  a  dozen  places  to  windward ; 
when  the  fire,  running  slowly  through,  shrivels  up  the  tato,  and 
consumes  the  tops  and  branches  of  the  green  fern  together  with 
all  dead  bottom-stuff.  The  charred  fern  stalks,  swept  down 
with  a  short  scythe,  are  just  raked  in  ridges  and  burnt,  together 
with  the  tutu  branches,  and  the  **tutu"  stumps  are  then 
grubbed  up,  and  thrown  in  heaps  for  future  burning  or  carted 
off.  The  land  is  then  roughly  broken  up  five  to  six  inches 
deep,  with  a  strong  iron  plough  (wrought- iron  share)  drawn  by 
two  or  three  pairs  of  oxen.  After  lying  a  week  or  two  to  dry  and 
pulverize,  it  is  harrowed,  when  the  fern  root  is  raked  in  ridges, 
heaped,  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  spread.  A  good  levelHng 
cross-ploughing  is  then  given,  when  the  new  land,  after  lying  in 
a  kind  of  "maiden-fallow "  for  a  few  months,*  will  be  reduced 
to  a  good  tilth  fit  for  any  crop.  The  expense  of  this  process 
varies  from  3/.  to  4/.  per  acre,  according  to  the  heaviness  of  the 
fern  and  tutu. 

Grass  land  consists  of  coarse  grasses,  often  intermixed  with 
scrubby  fern,  flax,  dwarf  tutu,  toetoe,  and  ti  tree.  Where  these 
shrubs  grow  thick,  they  are  best  swept  down  with  bill-hook  or 

*  Fresh  fern  land  is  at  first  infertQe  through  wliat  we  call  "sonmesi.- 
An  acre,  broken  up  and  sown  at  onre  with  any  crop,  auy  wheat,  might  not 
yield  five-fold;  an  adjoining  acre,  fallowed  a  few  montlis,  might  yield 
forty-fold.  Animal  manure  dties  not  destroy  •'  sourness."  The  new  soil 
is  full  of  mw,  vegetable  matter,  ami  //«ie  would  probably  prove  the  troa 
'•  quiokener."  Grass  land  is  less  subject  to  "  soumesa  '*  thiui  Fem  land, 
and  Bush  land  scarcely  at  all. 
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Ixmahing-bill,  and  burnt  off  before  the  plough  is  put  in  :  but  the 
lighter,  more  open,  hmds  of  this  description  may  be  broken  up 
and  crofis-plonghed  at  once,  lie  fallow  a  month  or  two,  and  then 
be  cropped.  The  cost  of  reducing  wild  gross  land  to  "  crop- 
state,"  Yaries  from  1/.  to  21,  an  acre. 

Buflh  land  is  the  common  forest  land.  In  winter  the  brush- 
wood is  slashed  down  with  bill-hook  and  hatchet,  and  the  trees 
thrown  with  the  x  cut  saw  and  American  axe.  The  fallen-stuff 
lies  withering  and  drying  through  spring  and  siunmer,  and  is 
bumt-off  in  autumn.  If  the  first,  or  "  running,"  fire  acts  well 
eTexything  will  be  consumed  save  the  tnmks  and  the  jheayiest 
bruiches;  when  the  latter  are  lopped-of]^  the  trunks  rolled 
together,  and  the  whole  slowly  bumt-up  in  heaps.  The  cost  of 
clearing  and  laying  down  in  grass  heavily  timbered  land,  allowing, 
as  is  sometimes  done,  all  trees  above  three  fcot  in  diameter  to 
stand,  is,  inclusive  of  seed  and  a  rough  fence,  about  5/.  per  acre. 
The  unsightly  (surface-root)  stumps  remain  in  the  land  about 
four  years ;  when  the  smaller  ones  may  bo  torn  up  mth  a  pair 
or  two  of  bullocks,  and  a  strong  stump-chain,  and  the  land  made 
zoughly  ploughable.  Busli  land  is  much  richer  than  either  Fern 
or  Grnuss  land ;  and  for  small  forty-acre  com  and  dairy  farms, 
where  there  may  be  family  hand-labour  at  command,  or  for 
hop-grounds,  orchards,  Idtchen-gardens,  or  homo  paddocks,  Bush 
land  is  best.  But  the  process  of  first  clearing  and  cultivating  it 
is,  comparatively,  both  so  slow  and  so  expensive,  that,  except 
in  the  northern  portion  of  the  province  of  Auckland,  nine-tenths 
of  aU  our  agricultural  operations  are  carried  on  on  Fern  and 
Grass  lands. 

Half,  probably,  of  the  whole  of  the  Bush  land  yet  cleared 
in  New  Zealand,  has  been  cleared  in  the  province  of  Auckland, 
and  tho  Auckland  settlers  are  well  qualified  to  speak  of  the 
labour  of  first  converting  tho  forest  into  corn-field  and  paddock. 
The  following  remarks  from  ono  of  them  gives  a  good  idea 
of  tho  process;  but  "Pioneer"  must  permit  me  to  correct 
him  on  two  or  three  points.  In  -  the  first  place,  no  trees 
under  three  feet  in  diameter  should  be  left  standing;  and, 
secondly,  ho  is  wrong  in  allowing  only  a  "  match  "  as  the  cost 
of  burning  off.  "  Pioneer,"  operating  on  tho  "  side  of  a  hill," 
and  having  had  splendid  weather  and  a  most  lucky  bum,  may 
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have  done  his  work  only  with  a  "  match."  But  nine  times  in 
ten  it  will  be  necessary,  after  the  first  fire  has  done  its  best,  to 
heap  together  many  nnconsmned  heavy  limbs  and  fragments  of 
trunks,  and  bum  them  off  in  heaps,  and  this  work  will  often 
cost  XL  per  acre  more.  Again,  "  Pioneer"  should  have  added 
at  least  1/.  to  the  two  items  of  seed  and  harvesting,  and  generally, 
perhaps,  should  have  recollected  that  a  man  cannot  be  too 
cantious  when  ho  commits  himself  to  figures. 

"  First,  with  a  small  axe  or  hook  thoroughly  clear  all  the 
underbush.  This  is  essential  to  a  good  burning,  and  mnst  be 
done  before  you  fell  a  tree.  Then  fell  away.  Now,  the  large 
trees  can  be  left  standing — the  fire  will  kill  them.  Some  who 
intend  their  land  for  grass  only,  leave  standing  all  trees  above 
18  inches  in  diameter ;  others,  for  wheat  and  other  crops, 
leave  only  those  which  exceed  three  feet  in  diameter.  You 
see  it  is  a  matter  of  expense :  for  a  man  can  fell  twenty 
ordinaiy  trees  in  the  time  you  would  take  for  one  large  one. 
Your  felling  must  be  finished  by  the  end  of  September  at 
latest,  to  give  it  the  summer's  drying.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
following  March,  watch  well  the  weather.  If  heavy  rain  is 
'  brewing,'  fire  your  clearing,  and  if  you  have  taken  care  to  lay 
your  trees  all  one  way,  and  dotcn  hill,  and  you  begin  your  fire 
at  the  bottom,  you  will  have  a  blaze  that  will  astonish  you : 
and  a  great  number  of  light  wood  trees,  such  as  the  tawa,  will 
bum  clean  away.  In  a  day  or  two  you  will  have  a  rich  soil 
covered  with  ashes,  clean  of  all  weeds,  and  fit  to  grow  anything. 
If  you  want  a  crop  of  wheat,  or  oats,  or  barley,  throw  in  your 
seed  on  your  ashes — that's  all — no  digging  nor  harrowing.  In 
about  a  month  after  it  is  up,  sow  your  grass  seed  amongst  the 
wheat.  Or,  if  you  want  your  grass  for  immediate  use,  you  sow 
it  alone,  and  in  six  weeks  you  have  a  good  bite. 

"  Now,  let  us  see  how  this  will  pay.  I  put  down  the  clearing 
at  the  highest  price  paid,  in  which  all  trees  under  three  feet  in 
diameter  were  felled.  Where  all  above  18  inches  have  been 
left,  only  18«.  per  acre  has  been  paid. 
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Cost 


Felling  an  Rcre  . 
Btiming  (a  match) 
»6eed  (wbeat  and  grass) 
Harvesting. 


Produce, 

85  bushels  of  wheat,  at  5«.  . 

(And,  in  addition,  straw,  and  an  acre  of 
permanent  grass  that  will  carry  from 
six  to  eight  sheep  per  acre.) 


£.     9. 

d. 

2    0 

0 

0    0 

0 

1     0 

0 

0  15 

0 

£3  16 

0 

£8  15 

0 

**  The  mideared  forest,  too,  is  both  shelter  and  food  for  your 
cattle.  They  will  get  fat  in  it  in  the  winter,  when  those  in  the 
open  comitry  may  be  only  half  fed, 

"  I  admit  that  logs  and  Btimips  are  unsightly ;  but  what  of 

tliat,  if  yon  and  yoar  etock  aro  in  plenty  ?    Every  year  as  thoy 

dry  and  decay  you  can  put  a  little  fire  to  them,  and  they  will 

jKKHi  all  disappear.     Moreover,  on  Bush  land  you  can  always 

a  real  tircyido  without  your  happiness  being  alloyed  by 

of  firewood  bills  in  the  coals. 

"lam,  Sir, 

•*  Yours,  &c., 

*'  PlONEEE." 

**  To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Zeahnder:' 

FAaaf  LABotJB  and  Implements. — Hand  labour  is  more  than 

as  dear  in  New  Zealand  as  in  England.     But,  owing  to 

«a«y-working  character  of  the  soil,  to  the  ruder  mode  of 

to  the  greater  dependence  placed  on  climate  to  perfect 

crop  when  the  seed  is  once  sown,  and  to  the  fact  that  our 

Kew   Zealand   farms    often   exhibit  a  greater    proportion    of 

graoB  land  than  is  common  on  EInglish  farms,  much  less  hand 

labour,  comparatively,  is  employed,  and  less,  in  fact,  is  needed 

than  in  England ;  and  the  actual  annual  expenditure  on  hand 

^^■tboiir  on  a  New  Zealand  farm  would  not,  I  think,  bo  more  than 
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Labourers  who  have  bought  land,  and  who  are  rising  into  the 
BmaU-fjumer  class,  are  generally  willing  to  devote  a  portion  of 
their  time  to  taking  contract  work  on  the  neighbouring  &rms ; 
and  with  this,  and  the  help  of  a  regular  man  or  labourer's 
family  kept  on  the  estate  (and  the  master's,  and  the  master's 
sons',  own  hands  from  time  to  time),  the  common  work  of  a 
farm  is  got  through  better  than  would  be  expected  looking  at 
the  scarcity  of  common  day  labourers.  Whilst,  owing  to  the 
fineness  of  the  weather,  and  the  fact  of  everybody  turning  out 
to  help,  crops  are  cut  and  carried  without  any  extraordinary 
difficulty  or  expense  at  harvest  time.  Nevertheless,  the  scarcity 
and  deamess  of  labour  are  considerable  obstacles  to  the  arable 
fEumer's  quick  creation  of  an  estate  in  New  Zealand ;  and  con- 
stitute a  strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of  the  plan  of 
making  our  farms  more  labour-saving  grazing  farms,  and  in 
favour  of  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  improved  agricul- 
tural implements.  As  an  arithmetical  proposition  we  might 
say  that  as  labour  is  full  twice  as  dear  in  New  Zealand  as  in 
England,  the  profit  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  "  labour- 
saving  "  machinery,  would  be  full  twice  as  great  in  New  Zealand 
as  in  England.  True  political  economy  unquestionably  pre- 
scribes machinery  as  more  necessary  in  young  countries  than  in 
old.  America  acts  on  this  truism :  she  applies  machinery  to 
many  operations  which  wo  perform  by  manipulation ;  and  in 
the  department  of  agriculture,  had  invented  and  used  the  cele- 
brated M'Cormick  "  Keaper "  long  before  such  an  implement 
became  conmion  in  English  fields.  Indeed,  much  of  the 
expense  of  cultivating  our  lands  might  be  saved,  if  our  hrmen 
would  only  "  wake  up,"  and  move  more  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Many  of  our  New  Zealand  implements  are  fit  only  to  be 
burnt ;  and  some  of  our  ploughs  bear  about  as  much  resemblance 
to  a  modem  English  prize  plough,  as  Noah's  Ark  may  have 
done  to  a  screw-frigate. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  emigrant,  in  going  to  a  new  countiy,  is 
apt  to  make  a  sad  hole  in  his  little  capital  by  providing  about 
twice  as  many  articles  of  outfit  and  equipment  as  are  really  ne- 
cessary. "More  money  and  fewer  th.%ng»"  might  well  he  the 
motto  which  every  man  slumld  inscribe  in  his  pocket-booh  when  about 
to  commence  the  work  of  fitting  out  as  an  emigrant.    Here,  how- 
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e^er,  as  eveiywhore,  there  is  a  happy  mean  ;  and  if  I  were  now 
Tetoming  to  Now  Zealand  to  invest  1,000/.  or  so  in  wild  land,  and 
the  cnltivation  and  creation  of  a  little  estate,  I  should  arm  myself 
with  the  following  first-class  implements,  procured  at  the  miner's 
prices,  good  and  genuine,  and  properly  packed  (see  note  in  chapter 
on  Oatfit),  of  Messrs.  Eichards  and  Co.,  117  and  118,  Bishopsgate, 
London :  who  supply  mostly  articles  of  Bansome's  make. 

£.    8.  d. 

1,  The  "  general  purpose  "  Y.F.L.  plough,  fitted  with  i       410/5 

two  wheels  and  two  extra  wrought-iron  shares) 

2.  The  "breaking  up"  Y.F.S.  plough,  fitted  withj 

one  or  two  wheels,   steel  mould-board  and>      4  18    0 

extranstceled  share j 

8.  The  "  Bentall's  patent  Broadshare,"  wood  boam,^ 

with  the  two  additional  swan-nock  tines,  and  I       7     f!     n 
tho  side  irons  to  widen  the  implement  for  theirj 
use ;  with  extra  shares  and  fittings .         .        .] 

4.  Adwas'  Swedish  harrow,  with  improved  spike-)     in    0    0 

roller f 

5.  The  improved  chain  harrows  (Cambridge's  patent)      4  15     0 

6.  Horse-rake,  steel  teeth 8    0    0 

7.  Winnowing  machine 10    0     0 

8.  Two  or  three  digging  and  and  harvest  forks.  Two  or  three 
mattocks  and  shovels.  Two  or  three  scythes  (one  or  two  to  bo 
the  short-bladed,  stub-scythe  sort).  Half-a-dozen  reaping-hooks 
and  sheepHshears.  Half-a-dozcn  shcop-bcUs  and  cow-bells,  and 
two  or  throe  complete  sets  of  ox-gear. 

This  would  prove  a  fair  medium  provision  of  the  best 
"  pattern-serving  "  implements  for  a  iaim  of  200  or  800  acres. 
If  the  capital  were  greater,  and  operations  were  going  to 
be  conducted  on  a  larger  scale,  Eansomcs'  extra  strong  "  break- 
ing-up"  S.C.W.  plough,  and  their  light  one-horse  Y.O.H. 
plon^  together  with  their  drill,  prize  reaper,  and  two-horso 
portable  threshing  machine,  might  be  taken  in  addition ;  but 
(except  the  first)  these  articles  would  not  be  much  required 
mitil  tho  commencement  of  the  second  year's  operations ;  and 
thus,  if  preferred,  they  might  bo  ordered  and  sent  out  after 
arrival  in  the  Colony.    In  the  case  of  a  small  capital  of  a  few 
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hundreds,  whero  the  emigrant  looked  merely  to  the  cnltiTation 
of  a  little  garden  farm  of  fifty  acres  or  so,  the  "  general  pur- 
pose "  Y.F.L.  plough,  the  harrows,  and  a  portion  of  the  things 
in  No.  8,  would  be  the  most  useful  articles  to  take. 

Fences. — The  commonest  fences  are  the  ditch  and  bank,  and 
the  post  and  rail,  costing  at  the  present  rates  of  labour  about 
lbs.   a  chain.      Quick   or  furze   is  generally  planted   inside. 
Furze  is  remarkably  luxui'iaut  in  its  g^o^vth  ;  and  when  trimmed 
and  properly  attended  to,  makes  an  excellent  live  fence.     To 
please  .the  eye,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  wild-rose,  broom,  and 
geranium,  all  of  which  attain  a  great  size  in  Now  Zealand,  and 
become  strong  thick  shrubs.     The  best  plant,  however,  for  per- 
manent live  fences,  may  possibly  prove  to  be  the  Osage  orange. 
It  is  said  to  grow  with  great  rapidity,  but  to  require  cutting 
down  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  every  year  for  three  years,  in 
order  to  give  tho  plant  the   necessary  broad-spread  form  of 
growth,  when  it  soon  becomes  a  permanent  hedge  far  superior  to 
quick.     Messrs.  Gibbs,  the  eminent  seedsmen,  inform  me  that 
it  was  introduced  int«)  tho  United  States  some  years  ago  by  a 
Mr.  Pitkin  of  Manchester,  Connecticut,  who  devotes  his  whole 
attention  to  the  growth  of  it,  and  who  carries  on  a  lai-ge  business 
in  the  sale  of  the  seed.     Since  attention  was  called  to  tho  Osage 
orange  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  plant  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  nursery  gardens  at  Wellington  and  Canterbury, 
and  after  many  inquiries  I  find  that  the  seed  may  occasionally 
be  procured  of  Messrs.  Carter,  238,  Holbom,  London.     Little 
or  no  iron  fencing  has  yet  been  imported  ;  but  here  and  there 
a  few  iron  hurdles  would  prove  a  valuable  introducticm  on  a 
grazing  farm.     The  first  cost  would  be  three  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  common  fences ;  but  himlles  are  easily  shifted  from 
place  to  place,  and  would  serve  as  a  protection  to  the  young  live 
fences  several  times,  when  tho  common  stationary  fences  would 
serve  such  piu-pose  only  once.     The  taking-out  of  a  little  iron 
fencing,  however  (like  tho  larger  agricultural  implements),  must 
depend  mainly  on  the  agricultural  emigrant's  pm-se ;  but,  if  I 
wore  now  going  to  New  Zealand  to  pmxjhase  300  or  500  acres  of 
land  for  a  regular  arable  and  grazing  farm,  I  should  Ikj  much 
tempted  to  expend  100/.  or  so  in  strong  iron  hurdles.     Messrs. 
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and  Co.,  117,  Bisbopsgate,  London,  and  MeBsra.  Hor- 
nolewicz,  3Iam  find  Co.,  Glasgow,  are  the  best  and  lorgesi  mann^ 
faicttircra  of  iron  and  wire  fencing  that  I  have  been  able  to 
discover ;  and  their  prices  of  iron  hurdles  vary  from  2<r.  9d.  to 
3*.  €d,  per  yard.  For  fencing  off  portions  of  wild  Bush  land — 
say  a  dozen  acres  for  browsing-ground,  or  wooded  dells,  or  patches 
for  cover,  or  belts  for  shade  and  shelter,  &c*,  some  etout  galva- 
nized ^*inch  iron  Tiire  with  strained  bolts  and  staples  would 
prove  very  useful.  No  posts  would  be  necessary,  amf  three  or 
four  rows  of  the  wire-rod,  stapled  about  every  six  feet  to  the 
stems  of  the  trees,  would  make  an  excellent  fence.  Fenced 
lands  increased  in  extent  from  30,000  acres  in  1851  to  230,000 
acres  in  1858,  being  an  annual  centesinml  increase  of  nearly  100 
per  cent.  If  half  this  ratio  of  increase  has  been  maintained  for 
ftbe  Iftst  two  years,  the  quantity  of  fenced  land  we  now  possess 
■boold  amount  to  half  a  million  of  acres. 

BoAM  AifD  Fabx  Buildings. — Within  a  radius  of  from  six 
to  ten  miles  of  the  chief  towns,  the  main  roads  are  tolerably 
good;  but  ihe  common  bush-roads  of  the  country  are  little 
liettcr  than  rough  cart  tracks,  thickly  studded  in  wet  weather 
Wtlit  msay  a  mud  pit  aad  "  slough  of  defend ;"  and  generally 
gpnaifing  we  might  say  that  the  tractive  power  which  would  draw 
two  tODA  in  England,  would  not  draw  more  than  one  in  Now 
Zealatid.  The  local  legialatorea,  however,  are  bestirring  them- 
Bclvea  in  the  matter ;  oar  roads  and  internal  communicatioti*  tfe 
k^^it  impioviiig ;  whilst  from  the  peculiar  configuration  rjf  thfl 
^^buid«,  tiwtr  long  line  of  coast,  their  small  interior,  the  ntimbtir 
^Hf  their  htfbonn  and  viUage-ports,  nine-tenttm  of  tiie  agricnl- 
^Hunl  produce  of  New  Zealand,  milike  that  of  the  Amptrmlian  and 
^Hlfrican  Colome%  will  seldom  require  a  eartagn  of  more  tlian  a 
few  miles  to  conrej  it  to  soixie  BMcfcieil  of  tiie  diitnet* 

Most  of  the  oofmtiy  or  hruhhonrnm  i(ff»  wooien  hmW 
of  the  OQe-fiAory,  vetandaL-^ottage  atyle.    Id  lldi  1 
and  stone,  we  are  apt  to  ptctnro  a  wooden  eotlage  aa  i 
ffimsy,  band*box  sort  of  dwelMiig.    Bot  m  moh  a  ol' 
Nerw  Zeaknd'a,  theae  eollaget  wmy  be  au^  vaty 
dwcUiagi;  wkOit  me^y  pwinled,  baeked  by  Irmtm  r 
in  ffudflu.  their  vmndaiis  eoffenA  with  jMaar 
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'mixed  arable  and  grazing  &rm  of  from  two  to  throe  hundred 
acres. 

I  may  here  hint  to  any  little  ostate-creating  emigrant  raado^ 
that  he  would  find  it  a  capital  plan  to  provide  himself  with  a  few 
oommon  tools,  and  to  put  up  a  little  carpenter  s  shop  among  his 
outbuildings. 

If  thifl  were  done,  he  might  lend  a  hand  in  the  erection  or 
gradual  improvement  of  his  house  and  premises ;  and  on  rainy 
days  step  into  the  8hr«p  and  make  door,  gate,  garden  Mt^ 
wheelbarrow,  or  rocking-chair  for  his  wife,  or  capacious  cmdk 
for  tho  antipodal  baby.  I  took  lessons  in  carpentry  before  I 
went  to  New  Zealand,  and  with  a  few  tools,  was  enabled  to  make 
myself  master-architect  in  tho  building  of  two  cottages,  and  to 
execute  oil  farm  carpentry  work  which  offered. 

Blights.  Ikskot  and  Akdial  Pests. — Rust,  mildew,  and 
other  diseases,  which  fn^quontly  damage  and  sometimee  destroy 
the  fanner's  crop,  are  com|>ai*atively  unknown  in  New  Zeabuul  i 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where,  the  sood 
once  sown,  the  harvest  is  so  sm-^  and  certain.  Partial  failures  of 
wheat  have  been  experienced  :  these,  however,  have  not,  I  think, 
been  caused  by  any  climatic  blight,  but  by  a  long  ooutse  of  slorenly 
farming,  aggravated  by  over-cropping  and  by  a  long  repetitigo 
of  the  same  crop  and  the  same  seed. 

8iich  insect  pests  as  the  wire-worm,  and  the  insect  which  is 
occasiunally  so  destructive  to  the  wheat  crop  in  North  America, 
the  turnip  fly,  and  the  devouring  locust,  are  all  unknown  in  New 
Zealand.  The  only  insect  which  con  be  called  seriously  iiyu- 
rious  to  the  farmer,  is  tho  barley-caterpillar ;  but  this  is  partial 
in  its  attacks,  and  seems  to  disappear  as  lands  become  well 
stirred  and  cropped.  The  introduction  of  rooks,  sparrows,  and 
finches,  would,  however,  be  attended  with  beneficial  results  in 
destroying  the  krv»  of  this  caterpillar,  and  in  clearing  off  from 
our  fields  and  gardens  two  or  three  other  insects,  which,  though 
they  do  not  seriously  damage  or  emperil  any  crop,  would,  never- 
theloaa,  bo  better  out  of  the  vraj ;  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brodie, 
to  inb-oduce  the  sparrow  into  the  Auckland  country,  entil 
to  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-settlers. 

There  being  no  wild  animals  in  New  Zealand,  farmers 
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iTo  their  fields  or  gordenB  ravaged  by  maranding  elephant, 
ley  or  raccoon  ;  and  none  of  our  hirds,  vdih  the  exception 
the  little  panwiaet,  which  will  occasionally  pilfer  an  ear  or  two 
it,  ai'o  in  tho  least  destructive  to  anything  eown  by  man. 
ar©  numerous ;  but  with  great  discretion  they  evince  a 
wholesome  horror  of  cat  and  dog,  and  like  Prior's  country 
*\  confining  themselves  principally  to  the  Bush,  banquet 
in  safety  on  tho  innumerable  wild  roots  and  berries  which 
Um  Bufdi  affords.  Bata,  and  now  mice,  are  found  about  tho 
liaEDtjSteads ;  but  I  never  lost  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  them ;  and 
they  ore  cei-tainly  not  so  much  a  "  pest  of  the  farm  "  in  New 
Zeftluid,  as  in  England. 


WnrnT, — Except  where  somo  arrant  sloven  has  sought  to 
<iri>w  it  half-a-dozen  times  in  succession,  and  cdmost  grudged  to 
jh  up  the  stubble,  wheat  is  a  fine  and  certain  crop.  The 
varieties  are  in  the  greatest  request,  and  a  sample  of  white 
r  grown  by  my  brother  at  New  Plymouth,  was  allowed  to  be 
uf  tho  finest  ever  seen  in  Mark  Lone.  On  all  new,  "first- 
lands,  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  should  be  sown  in 
ly ;  on  old  farm  lands,  two  bushek  in  June  suffice ;  whilst  on 
forest  land  (as  far  north  as  New  Plymouth,  at  lejist)  one 
d  an  acre  has  been  bowd.  with  success  as  late  as  August. 
leai  is  generally  sown  in  the  old  broad-cast  fashion ;  but 
kg,  especially  on  first-crop  fera  lands,  where  the  fern  is  apt 
spring  again,  and  has  to  bo  (or  rather  should  be)  hand-pulled, 
woi^d  be  a  great  improvement.  In  the  North  Island,  mid- 
itttnrost  comes  on  abnut  the  iiiid<lle  of  January  :  in  Canterbury 
d  Otago,  a  fortnight  to  tlu-ee  weeks  later.  Heaping  machines 
becoming  common,  and  in  many  districts  are  let  out  by  the 
owners  to  the  neighbouring  farmers.  A  yield  of  fifty  or  sixty 
btushels  per  acre  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  seventy  has  been 
obbdned  in  Canterbury,  and  on  one  occasion  nearly  eighty  on 
fansh  land,  at  New  Plymoutht  But  these  are  mere  exceptional 
coACti,  and  the  average  yield  of  the  general  wheat  crop  of  New 
Zealand  cannot  certainly  Ijo  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  or 
lw^enty*five  bushels  per  acre.  The  reader,  however,  should  re- 
member that  this  is  an  average  yield  produced  under  tho  most 
tuifavoorable  circumstances  :  rude  and  slovenly  tillage,  little  or 
BO  manure,  crop  after  crop  till  the  land  is  exhausted,  frequently 
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mixed  aiable  and  grazing  fS^nn  of  from  two  to  three  hundred 
acres. 

I  may  here  hint  to  any  little  estate-creating  emigrant  reader, 
that  he  would  find  it  a  capital  plan  to  provide  himself  with  a  few 
common  tools,  and  to  put  up  a  little  carpenter's  shop  among  bis 
outbuildings. 

If  this  were  done,  he  might  lend  a  hand  in  the  erection  or 
gradual  improvement  of  his  house  and  premises ;  and  on  lainy 
days  step  into  the  shop  and  make  door,  gate,  garden  sea^ 
wheelbarrow,  or  rocking-chair  for  his  wife,  or  capacious  cradle 
for  the  antipodal  baby.  I  took  lessons  in  carpentry  before  I 
went  to  New  Zealand,  and  with  a  few  tools,  was  enabled  to  makB 
myself  master-architect  in  the  building  of  two  cottages,  and  to 
execute  all  farm  carpentry  work  which  oflfored. 

Blights.  Insect  and  Animal  Pests. — Rust,  mildew,  and 
other  diseases,  which  frequently  damage  and  sometimes  destroy 
the  former's  crop,  are  comparatively  unknown  in  New  Zealand ; 
and  there  is,  perhaps,  no  country  in  the  world  where,  the  seed 
once  sown,  the  harvest  is  so  sui'o  and  certain.  Partial  failures  of 
wheat  have  been  experienced  :  these,  however,  have  not,  I  think, 
been  caused  by  any  climatic  blight,  but  by  a  long  course  of  slovenly 
farming,  aggravated  by  over-cropping  and  by  a  long  repetition 
of  the  same  crop  and  the  same  seed. 

Such  insect  pests  as  the  wire-worm,  and  the  insect  which  is 
occasionally  so  destructive  to  the  wheat  crop  in  North  America, 
the  turnip  fly,  and  the  devouring  locust,  are  all  unknown  in  New 
Zealand.  The  only  insect  which  can  be  called  seriously  inju- 
rious to  the  farmer,  is  the  barley-caterpillar ;  but  this  is  partial 
in  its  attacks,  and  seems  to  disappear  as  lands  become  well 
stirred  and  cropped.  The  introduction  of  rooks,  sparrows,  and 
finches,  would,  however,  bo  attended  with  beneficial  results  in 
destroying  the  larvre  of  this  caterpillar,  and  in  clearing  off  from 
our  fields  and  gardens  two  or  three  other  insects,  which,  though, 
they  do  not  seriously  damage  or  empcril  any  crop,  would,  never- 
theless, bo  better  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Brodie, 
to  introduce  the  sparrow  into  the  Auckland  country,  entitle  liim 
to  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-settlers. 

There  being  no  wild  animals  in  New  Zealand,  farmers  never 
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iiATB  their  fiolds  or  gurdens  ravaged  bj  maraudliig  elephaiit, 
y  or  raccoon;  and  none  of  oiir  birds,  with  the  exception 
little  porroquot,  wliich  will  occtiaionally  pilfer  an  eiir  or  two 
of  wlicat,  are  in  tho  least  destructive  to  anything  sown  by  man. 

Itata  iure  numerous ;  but  with  great  discretion  they  ovinco  a 
wholesome  horror  of  cat  and  dog,  and  like  Prior's  country 
mouse,  confining  themselvea  principally  to  the  Bwsh,  banqnet 
there  in  safety  on  tho  innumerable  wild  roots  and  berries  which 
tho  Bush  affords.  Bats,  and  now  mice,  are  found  about  tho 
homuatcads ;  but  I  never  lost  a  bushel  of  wheat  by  them  ;  and 
they  are  certainly  not  so  much  a  "  pest  of  the  farm  "  in  New 
2jeiiland,  as  in  England. 


Wheat. — Except  wlicrc  some  arrant  sloven  has  sought  to 
grow  it  half-a-dozen  times  in  succession,  and  almost  grudged  to 
plough  up  tho  stubble,  wheat  is  a  fine  and  certain  crop.  The 
ito  varieties  are  in  the  greatest  request,  and  a  sample  of  white 
grown  by  my  brother  at  New  Plymouth j  was  allowed  to  bo 
the  finest  ever  seen  in  Mark  Lane.  On  all  new,  "  first- 
lands,  two  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  should  bo  sown  in 
May  ;  on  old  farm  lands,  two  bashels  in  June  suffice ;  whilst  on 
forest  land  (ns  far  north  as  New  Plymouth,  at  least)  one 
1  an  acre  hus  been  sown  with  success  as  late  as  August, 
\^lJfat  is  generaUy  so\^ti  iu  the  old  broad-cast  fashion;  but 
lUiliiug,  especially  on  first-crop  fern  lands,  where  the  fern  is  apt 
to  spring  again,  and  hoe  to  be  (or  rather  should  be)  hand-pulled^ 
would  be  a  great  improvement.  In  tho  North  Island,  mid- 
Imrveiit  oomea  on  abont  the  middle  of  January  :  in  Canterbury 
OtagO}  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later.  Reaping  machines 
becoming  common,  and  in  many  districts  are  let  out  by  the 
lers  to  the  neighbouring  farmere,  A  yield  of  fifty  or  sixty 
shclfi  per  acre  is  by  no  means  uncommon  ;  seventy  has  been 
itained  in  Canterbiuy,  and  on  ouo  occasion  nearly  eighty  on 
land,  at  New  Plymouth,  But  these  are  mere  exceptional 
,  and  tho  attenvje  yielil  of  tho  general  wheat  crop  of  Now 
Zealand  cannot  certainly  bo  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  or 
renty-five  bushels  per  acre.  The  reader,  however,  should  re- 
^mber  that  this  is  an  average  yield  produced  under  tho  most 
Tavourablo  circumstances  :  rude  and  slovenly  tilhige,  little  or 
maouro,  crop  after  crop  till  the  land  is  exhausted,  £ro<xuontly 
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bad  or  carelesslj  prepared  seed,  and  bad  and  wasteful  harvestbg 
and  threshing.  It  is  my  opinion,  and  I  belieye  the  opinion  of 
OYory  practical  man  who  has  paid  attention  to  agricnltnnl 
matters,  that  if  farming  in  Now  Zealand  were  carried  on  more  in 
conformity  with  the  first  principles  of  English  agricnltore,  the 
yield  of  wheat  and  of  all  our  grain  and  root  crops  mi^t  be  in- 
creased full  thirty  per  cent.  The  breadth  of  land  sown  in  wheat 
is  at  present  about  20,000  acres,  and  the  annual  extension  of  the 
growth  of  this  crop  has  been  about  twenty  per  cent. 

Barley. — Owing  partly  to  the  ravages  of  a  caterpillar,  which 
seems  particularly  fond  of  barley,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance 
of  barley  requiring  a  finer  tillage,  it  has  not,  hitherto,  proved 
quite  so  successful  a  crop  in  New  Zealand  as  wheat.  On  fireeh 
new  lands,  which  are  the  most  subject  to  the  caterpillar,  I 
should  recommend  a  very  early  sowing  of  three  bushels  an  acre 
in  June ;  but  on  old  lands,  two  bushels  and  a  half  in  September. 
Nelson  stands  first  in  barley,  and  has  produced  some  splendid 
samples  of  the  Norfolk  chevalier  variety.  The  breadth  of  land 
Boym  in  barley  is  at  present  about  6,000  acres,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion is  increasing  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  that  of  wheat. 

Oats. — Best  sown  in  August,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels 
per  acre.  Canterbury  and  Otago,  the  latter,  New  Zealand's 
Scotland,  have  beaten  all  the  Settlements  in  oats.  Nearly  one 
himdrcd  bushels  per  acre  of  the  black  Tartarian  variety  have 
been  obtained  at  Canterbury;  and  ninety  bushels  per  acre  of 
white  oats  have  boon  reaped  in  the  Tokomariro  district  at  Otago 
off  twenty-three  acres  which  had  been  summer  Allowed.  In 
relative  weight  and  positive  fineness  of  sample,  oats  exceed 
barley  and  equal  wheat ;  forty  pounds  per  bushel  is  a  common 
weight ;  and  some  Lincolnshire  Polands,  which  I  once  grew 
on  a  piece  of  fern  land,  white  as  a  hound's  tooth,  reached  the 
extraordinary  weight  of  nearly  fifty  pounds  a  bushel.* 

♦  Frequent  change  of  8C5ed  is  good  practice  in  Now  Zealand.  Anv 
onii^nint  coming  to  form  would  do  well  to  procure,  nniong  his  ogricultaial 
friind;«,  <iuart  or  buHJiel  Rimples  of  any  particular  wlioa^  oatst  barlev,  or 
gniss  seeds,  for  which  their  locality  might  he  thmous.  All  seeds  should 
be  put  up  (dr}'.  in  bagB,  and  then  be  enclosed  'dry)  in  some  zinc-lineti  cose 
or  cuhk :  or,  as  suggested  in  chapter  on  Outfit,  oirricd  as  pocking  rtuflf  in 
any  funiituro  case. 
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Tho  breadth  of  land  at  prosent  sown  in  oois  is  About  20^000 
acres ;  and  as  oats  are  tbe  beet  maiden  grain  crop  to  tako  o&  now 
laodfif  and  as  they  havo  generally  commanded  a  higher  propor- 
tionate price  in  Australia  than  wheat,  the  cultivation  of  this 
crop  is,  1  think,  inca-easing  rather  more  rtipidly  than  even  that 
of  wheat  or  barley. 

Maizk. — Grown  by  the  natives  in  the  north,  in  warm  spots  on 
bmih  hind ;  but  will  not  generiilly  ripen  as  a  common  fanii-ficld 
dtip.  Maizo  forms  a  good  "  climate  index  :"  the  Biunmer  and 
«iitiimiial  hcata  necessary  to  bring  maize  to  perfection  exceed 
the  degree  of  temperate,  and  ai*c  semi-torrid,  injmioue  or 
ititffcressing.  America,  Afncji^  and  Australia  are  maize  coimtnee 
— Devonshire,  Van  Biemen's  Land,  and  New  Zealand  ai-e  not ; 
tho  climate,  which  will  marltf,  but  not  quite  ripen  this 
is  a  climato  which  in  respect  to  heat  will  bring  every 
itittb  grain,  grass,  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  tu  full  per- 
^licm,  and  which  will  prove  salubrious  and  congenial  to 
natives  of  tho  British  Isles, 


Potatoes. — Next  to  wheat,  by  far  the  most  common  crop  in 
lew  Zealand.  They  are  generally  set  in  the  North  Island  in 
iber ;  but  tho  Canterbury  and  Otago  farmers  prefer  plant- 
montli  later.  In  my  own  sdulU  practice,  moderate-sized 
of  raiddlo-BJzed  tubc^rs  (ttm  to  twelve  hundredweight  to  tlio 
»),  the  sots  a  foot  apart,  and  tho  rows  two  feet  and  a  half 
ipart,  have  proved  the  best  planting.  The  quality  of  potatoes  is 
excellent :  no  indications  of  blight  havo  yet  been  noticed,  and 
tbfi  crop,  though  occasionally  damaged  by  tho  caterpillars,  may 
bo  called  a  fine  and  certain  one.  On  common  Uglit  soils,  with^ 
iDJUinre,  six  to  seven  tons  per  acre  is  a  fair  yield ;  but 
[ve  to  fourteen  tons  have  boen  obtained  on  bush  land.  A 
loustor  potato  plant,  growing  in  a  cottager's  gai-den  at  New 
lymouth,  where  the  soil  was  intermixed  with  the  black  iron- 
id,  is  said  to  have  produced  nearly  200  tubers,  of  which  70 
jTe  of  fair  cooking  size ;  and  another  growing  at  Kaipoi,  Can- 
rbury,  produced  42  tubers,  of  the  aggregate  weight  of  sLxteen^ 
lundj).  The  breadth  of  land  planted  in  potatoes  (exclusive 
native  crop,  which  is  a  veiy  large  one)  is  at  present  ahoif 
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7,000  acres ;  but  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  not  so  popular  a 
branch  of  fanning  as  it  formerly  was,  and  the  annual  increase  of 
crop  is  considerably  less  than  that  exhibited  in  wheat  and  oats. 

Turnips,  carrots,  parsnips,  onions,  and  all  root  and  vege- 
table crops,  are  very  prolific  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  finest 
quality.  Thii*ty-fiye  tons  per  acre  of  turnips  is  not  an  nncommon 
yield  :  specimens  of  the  white  Belgian  carrot  have  been  shown 
at  the  Cantorbury  horticultural  show,  weighing  nine  pounds; 
two  rods  of  the  bush  soil,  at  New  Plymouth,  have  actuaUy  pro- 
duced forty  hundredweight  of  the  white  Altringham  carrot, 
cc^ual  to  the  almost  incredible  yield  of  150  tons  per  acre; 
300  lbs.  of  onions  have  been  obtained  from  less  than  a  rod  of 
ground  at  the  some  place  (nearly  twenty-five  tons  per  acre); 
and  cabbages  grown  on  bush  soil  have  been  cut  weighing  forty 
to  fifty  pounds  each  at  Otago. 

Tobacco. — The  tobacco  plant  grows  luxuriantly  on  bush 
land ;  patches  of  it  ore  generally  grown  at  the  sheep  stations, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  tobacco-wash  used  for  sheep 
dipping ;  and  there  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
eventually  be  raised  for  a  crop,  as  in  New  South  Wales.  Its 
cultivation  would  be  a  branch  of  industry  well  suited  to  the 
Natives  ;  and  there  is  already  a  surprisingly  large  and  increas- 
ing consumption  of  tobacco  among  both  races:  tobacco  and 
cigars  to  the  value  of  some  2.5,000/.  being  the  present  annual 
import  for  our  mixed  population  of  only  130,000  souls.  As,  how- 
over,  the  duty  levied  on  tobacco  (1«.  Gd.  per  lb.)  forms  one  of  the 
principal  items  of  the  Customs*  revenue,  the  Government  would 
probably  prohibit  its  general  growth  :  the  wiser  course,  though, 
would  be  to  encourage  its  free  cultivation  and  manufacture,  and 
to  meet  the  consequent  deficiency  in  revenue  by  imposing  a 
higher  duty  on  spirits,  and  on  articles  of  luxury,  which  could 
not  be  produced  in  the  colony. 

Hops. — A  few  acres  of  hops  have  been  grown,  chiefly  at 
Nelson,  and  have  answered  remarkably  well.  The  sort  intro- 
duced, however,  was  one  of  inferior  quality ;  and  any  agricul- 
tural emigrant  proceeding  out,  at  the  right  season,  from  an 
English  hop  county,  should  carry  with  him  cuttings  of  the  finest 
variotier    "' '   district.     The  native  women  and  children  would 
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make  capital  liop-pickora,  aiid  poles  ai-e  cheap  niid  plciilifiil ; 
whilst  tbc  facilities  for  brewing  arc  so  gix^ut  tliat  the  homo 
demand  for  hops  may  soon  hecome  cxt^insive. 

HoiiTICCLTL'RK    AND    SuilCBBKUlKS. — On     this    Bubjcct    it    lllUSt 

suffice  to  say  that  every  vegetable,  fruit,  and  flower  wliich 
flourishes  in  the  open  aii"  in  Great  IBritain  floiu'islics  eipially 
well  in  New  Zealand  ;  while  sonio  jjlants,  Biicb  as  the  taro, 
Bweet  i)otato,  standard  peach,  gorauiimi  (geranium  hedges  will 
grow  eight  feet  higli),  and  various  delicate  flowei-s  wliich  would 
not  succeed  in  England,  or  which  would  there  require  the 
groenhonse  in  winttT,  floiu-ish  in  New  Zealand  almost  as 
luxuriantly  as  if  they  were  indigt-mms  to  the  B«»il. 

All  vegetables,  growing  ([uickly,  have  a  most  delicate  flavoiu* : 
peas,  onions,  pt^tatoes,  and  beans,  lu-e,  I  think,  unrivalled  in 
quality ;  and  I  have  seen  as  fine  gi'eengages  at  Nelson,  tmd 
almost  08  line  ribstun-pippins,  cherries,  and  peaches  in  Auck- 
land and  New  Plymouth,  as  1  ever  saw  in  Covent  (iarden.  The 
grajie  succeeds  moderately  well  as  fruit ;  but  niiwhere,  ( xcept 
]ierhaps  in  the  extreuic  north,  around  Mouganui,  and  the  Bay  of 
iBlonds,  do  we  find  that  steady  continuimcc  of  dry  autumnal 
heat  necessary  for  the  vineyard  ;  and  we  shall  never,  I  thiidi, 
in  New  Zealand,  pay  honuurs  to  that  jovial  god  who  "  first  from 
out  the  purjile  grape  cnished  the  s^veot  poison  of  misused  wine." 

Glancing  at  fruits  luid  flowers,  I  may  perhaps  remark  that 
bees  bid  fair  to  become  rather  a  nuisance  with  us.  They  wax 
strong  and  fierce  on  the  sugary  sweets  of  the  wild  flax  and  the 
garden  flowers.  Wild  swarms  are  bt^ing  found  in  the  bush :  one 
hive  in  four  years  is  s;iid  to  liavc  produced  neai-ly  a  ton  of 
honey,  and  lumps  of  honeyctjiub  in  every  second  baby's  liand, 
tnroens  of  limpid  honey,  and  a  diabolical  compound,  called 
methoglin,  said  to  have  been  consumed  largely  by  the  Saxons, 
and  to  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  their  ovei*throw  at 
Hastings,  arc  cloying  proofs  of  the  power  and  progress  of  that 
obtrusive  insect  whieh  stnmgely  enough  has  been  fixed  on  as 
the  emblem  of  industry — industry  caiTying  a  sting  I 

Many  of  our  wild  shrubs,  such  as  the  laurel-like  karaku,  tlu* 
Yoronico,  the  fern  and  ti  tree,  the  perfumed  manouka,  the  scarhrt 
myrtle  and  giant  fuchsia,  the  red  and  yellow  parrot's  bill,  the 
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splendid  clematis  or  virgin's  bower,  and  varioiiB  elegant  creepers, 
are  often  introduced  into  our  slirubberies  and  gardens  ¥rith 
lustrouR  effect.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  vigorous  growth,  the 
size  and  beauty  of  all  English  plants,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and 
at  tlio  profusion  and  beauty  of  these  indigenous  shrubs,  I  should 
imagine  that  Now  Zealand  would  prove  almost  a  Grarden  of 
Ediu  to  any  cnthiisiaKtic  landscape  gardener,  or  ardent  florist ; 
and  can  easily  conceive  that  if  we  could  only  persuade  a  Sir 
JoPt^ph  Paxton  to  go  to  New  Zealand,  our  trees,  shrubs,  and 
flowers  might  well  enchain  him  there.  In  a  country  boasting 
millions  of  acres  of  forest,  and  possessing  a  hundred  varieties  of 
forest  trees,  it  may  socm  almost  a  jt>ke  to  call  for  more ;  but  in 
truth,  the  general  intr«>Juction  of  some  of  the  English  trei 
would  Ik)  very  beneficial.  There  is  no  wheelwrights'  wood  in 
New  Zealand  e<j[ual  to  the  ash,  and  no  shipwrights'  wood  equal 
to  the  oak.  S<jme  English  varieties  are,  however,  needed  far 
less  for  timlx^r,  than  for  shade  and  shelter,  in  the  open  plains. 
Our  trees  grow  ho  thick  in  the  green  twilight  of  their  daik, 
dank  forests,  arc  so  lapped  up  with  creepers,  so  protected  by 
brushwood,  so  coated  with  grassy  parasites,  that  they  seem  quite 
unable  to  boar  up  against  the  light  and  air  of  broad  day  on  the 
brocjzy  i)lains  ;  and  there  are  not,  I  think,  three  varieties  which 
would  stand  and  grow  as  hedgerow  trees.  On  the  great  plains 
of  the  South  IsLuid,  and  even  in  many  parts  of  the  wooded 
North,  belts  of  English  trees,  round  the  fields  and  homesteads, 
would  1h)  of  great  Ix'nefit  to  the  farmer  and  grazier,  and  would 
much  increase  the  Iwauty  of  the  scenery. 

The  magnificont  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  blue  gum  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  various  acacias  which  have  been  introduced  from 
Africa,  seem  likely  to  flourish  as  well  with  us  as  in  their  own 
regions ;  whilst  all  the  English  trees  we  have  tried  grow  vigor- 
ously and  well.  The  ash,  that  supple  Venus  of  the  woods,  and 
tho  elm,  appear  to  delight  in  the  New  Zealand  soil  and  climate  ; 
and  the  oak,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  weeping- willow,  chestnut, 
larch.  Scotch  and  silver  fir,  and  the  American  white  ash  (fraxi- 
nus  Americana),  a  luuch  better  woo<l  than  the  common  ash, 
would  all  probably  succeed,  and  would  all  prove  very  valuable 
introductions.  Seeds  of  all  the  common  varieties  of  English 
trees  mny  Uy  be  had  in  autumn  for  the  mero  picking  up ; 
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if  not,  for  a  few  shillings  they  lufty  bo  obtained  of  any  nnrscry- 
man ;  and  I  would  advise  every  "  estfite-ereating  "  oiuigmnt  to 
take  a  few  with  him — so  that  planting  the  English  ocoitl  ho 
may  one  day  behold  tho  New  Zealand  oak. 

SEMi-TROPicAii  Plants  which  are  supposed  to  floi'rish  in 
New  Zealand. — Tho  rii)ening  of  any  particular  fruit  or  gi-ain 
in  Now  Zealand  is  not  in  itself,  porliaps,  a  matter  of  much 
moment  —but  as  tlio  ripening  of  some  pai'tieular  fruit  or  grain  in 
a  new  country  often  affords  a  good,  popular  "  climatic  test," 
I  would,  now  that  we  arc  on  tlie  subject  of  farms  and  gardens, 
ask  tho  reader  8  attention  to  a  few  remarks  which  may  possibly 
disabuse  him  of  cci*tain  errone(uis  impressions  lie  may  have 
fonned  as  to  tho  degree  of  fruU-ripenimj  hmt  we  experience  in 
New  Zealand.  I  have  said  before,  in  the  chapter  on  climate, 
that  such  fruits  as  the  loquate,  olive  and  l(.>mon,  the  orange, 
citron,  and  pomegranate,  may  ripen,  more  or  less,  in  the  beautlfid 
peninsula  descri1>cd  at  page  120  as  lying  north  of  Auckland 
between  the  panillels  of  34"  and  37" ;  and  I  think  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that,  eventually,  these  and  other  foreign  fruits  may  l>e  pro- 
duced by  our  hoi-ticulturists  of  tho  nortli  in  fair  quantity  and 
perfection.  But  the  reader  must  rememlior  that  this  warm  i>en- 
insnla  is  but  a  small  portion  of  New  Zealan<l,  bearing  about  tho 
same  relation  in  size  and  climate  to  Soutli  Britiin  as  a  magnified 
Cornwall  might  do  to  Enghmd  :  these  semi-tropical  fruits  miglit 
rijicn  there  ;  but  th(jy  would  certainly  rii)en  nowhere  else ;  and, 
assuredly,  when  tho  Wellingtfm  or  Canterbury  colonist  wants  an 
orange  he  will  have  to  import  it.  Again,  consid(iral)le  miscon- 
ception 08  to  the  general  climate  of  New  Zealand  has  arisen 
through  some  silly  or  imperfect  statciuients,  mado  by  two 
writers  who  ought  to  have  been  better  informed,  as  to  tho 
growth  of  ^^ Maize"  and  ^* Bananan**  in  New  Zealand. 

Messrs.  Chambers,  in  one  of  their  pojudar  publications,  stato 
that  "  Tlie  hanana  and  other  fruits  of  an  oriental  rharadrr  form 
immense  orchards  in  New  Zealand ;"  whilst  in  a  lato  i)ublication 
by  a  Mr.  Stones,  called  "  New  Zealand  the  Land  of  Promise,"  tho 
author  tells  us  he  has  heard  "  that  another  remarkable  peculi- 
arity consequent  on  climato,  is  the  fact  that  potatoes  and  maize 
flomrish  side  by  side  '"  and  in  another  place  he  infoiius  us  tha' 
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tho  New  Plymouth  farms  are  *'  rich  in  oats,  and  wheat  and 
maize" 

Now  as  to  " Bananas"  there  are,  I  think,  three  little  exotic 
plants  in   the  horticultural  gardens  at  Auckland,   and  thefc 
may  he    three    more  in  other  comers   of  the    hotter   north; 
but  Bananas  no  more  flourish  in  New  Zealand  than  cocoa-nnts 
do  in  Kent.     The  Banana,  indeed,  is  a  fruit  matured  only  under 
a  fierce  sun  ;  oven  in  the  oven  of  Sydney  it  docs  not  flourish ; 
and  the  best  Bananas  eaten  in  Sydney  are  grown  at  Moreton 
Bay,  in  latitude  27°,  a  place  hotter  than  even  the  hottest  pro- 
vince of  New  Zealand  by  no  less  than  ten  degrees  of  latitude. 
As  to  Maize,  it  certainly  is  grown  in  New  Zealand ;  but  with- 
out BOtte  qualifying  remark  it  is  not  virtually  correct  to  say  that 
"maize  and  potatoes  flourish  side  by  side  in  New  Zealand," 
inasmuch  as  in  by  far  the  largest   portion   of  New   Zealand 
maize  docs  not  floiudsh  at  all.     The  myrtle,  I  believe,  grows 
luxuriantly  in  South  Devonshire  ;  but  siurely  on  the  strength  of 
this,  if  wc  were  describing  the  English  climate  to  a  foreigner, 
we  should  not  Ih)  justified  in  speaking  of  it  in  such  a  way  as 
would  lead  him  to  imagine  that   the  myrtle  was  just  as  common 
and  vigorous  a  plant  in  the  shrubberies  of  Great  Britain  as  the 
fir  and  the  laurel.     In  Maori  gardens,  and  in  sheltered  nooks 
and  sunny  valleys,  where  the  soil  is  rich  and  warm,  the  natives 
succeed  in  raising  considemble  quantities  of  maize,  especially 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  North  Island ;  but,  as  before  observed, 
maize,  as  an  ordinary  farm  crop  like  potatoes,  is.  not  generally 
grown  in  New  Zealand.     Under  tlie  common  field  cultivation  of 
the  farmer,  it  would  come  to  little  or  no  greater  perfection  in  the 
great  central  and  soutliem  portions  of  New  Zealand  than  it 
would  in  the  south  of  England ;  and  it  is  found  on  the  farms  of 
New  Plymouth  much  as  indigo  is  found  on  the  farms  of  Norfolk. 
Under  the  liest  cultivation,  and  on  the  richest  soil  it  was  tried  at 
New  Plymouth  by  myself  and  some  of  my  brother  farmers  for 
throe  years  in  succession,  and  only  ripened  one  autumn  out  of 
the  three ;  whilst  in  the  last  "  Agi'icultural  Returns  "  in  which 
maize  is  noticed  at  all,  there  were  but  twenty-seven  acres  of  it 
grown  in  the  whole  of  the  Nelson  province,  but  ten  in  Welling- 
ton, but  two  in  Canterbury,  and  not  one  in  Otago. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  in  any  hyx)ercritical  or  caiping 
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Spirit :  both  Messrs.  Choialtcrft  and  Mr.  Stones  liavo  clisscmi- 
niited  a  great  deal  of  iiscfid  iiiforiuatioii  about  Now  Zealand,  and 
as  a  colonist  I  am  obliged  to  tLcm  for  the  sorvico  tliey  have 
rendered  us.  Bat  the  stiitemontH  that  immense  banana  orchards 
are  found  in  New  Zealand,  and  that  maize  is  as  commonly 
grown  08  potatoes,  are  statements  calculated  to  daniage  our  emi- 
grationaiy  interests,  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  if  any  retired  Indian  or  invalid  emigrant,  whoso  chief  object 
in  emigrating  was  to  get  to  some  cooler  or  more  bracing 
climate,  were  to  hciir  that  semi-tropical  phuits  like  bananas  and 
Indian  com  were  generally  grown  in  New  Zealand,  he  might  well 
pause  ere  he  went  to  New  Zealand. ' 

I  trust,  therefore,  tliat  in  any  future  issue  of  their  work, 
Messrs.  Chaml>ers  will  utterly  uproot  their  "  immense  Imnana 
orchards,"  and  Mr.  Stones*  prune  dowii  his  maize ;  and  whilst 
telling  the  public  that  it  is  a  gr.iin  gro^^Ti  in  New  Zealand,  will 
also  tell  us  that  it  is  a  grain  which,  fortunately  for  all  of  us  who 
like  a  temperate  climate,  will  only  come  to  fidl  and  sure  perfec- 
tion in  certain  parts  and  portions  of  New  Zc<aland. 

Farm  Pastures. — The  soil  and  climate  of  New  Zealand  are 
equally  as  good  for  gross  as  for  grain.  Near  Auckland,  100 
acres  of  the  Tamaki  meadows  have  carried  nearly  100  head  of 
cattle  through  the  year,  many  of  them  fat  for  the  butelicr.  At 
New  Plymouth,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  thirty-five  acres  of 
fern  land,  laid  down  in  grass,  have  been  known  to  caiTy  neai'ly 
300  sheep  thri>ughout  the  year  ;  whilst  bush  land,  after  bearing 
four  heavy  wheat  crops  in  succession,  has  been  sowii  with  grass 
in  March,  and  afforded  a  good  bite  for  cattle  in  May.  Indeed, 
sufficient  has  been  seen  of  the  luxuriance  of  artificial  pastures, 
to  show  that  our  ordinary  lands,  laid  down  in  grass,  are  quite 

•  Mr.  tStnncH*  U3«>fnl  little  psimplilct  is  a  ropriiit  of  a  jMiptT  he  read 
befon;  tlu*  Sooit-ty  of  Arts  whioli  1<  urmil  UmIv  vj  ry  proptrly  aw.inlnl  him 
a  inrdiil  for  it  Thr  pamphht  h:id  «\vr  Minr<;  hcrii  advirtisml  us  tlio 
*  Prizi*  KfMiJiy  on  New  Zralitiid  :"  tiixl  tlit-  author  will,  1  am  sure,  |n  rmit  mo 
to  rvniiiid  him  that  '*  nohh-sM*!  ohlipfr,"'  aii«l  that  a  "  Prize*  Rssiy  "  is  iKHiml 
U»  1m3  almost  a  Hcruimlour>ly  rornrt  t-ssjiy  :  tho  proportions  of  tUv  hiiiublu 
piar,  eotifiriiiif^  himridf  to  the  ohnciirity  of  hid  rustic  hty,  nuiy  paiw  uii- 
chitlk'ii^Hl ;  hilt,  should  )u;  Mifftr  hinijM.lf  in  Im*  IimI  f«/rth  into  oitifs  to 
be  exhihito<l  before  iiiea  and  biitcliew  as  a  prize  pig,  the  kuifo  of  criticism 
lOon  probed  hia  mcritti. 
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equal  to  the  grazing  of  four  sheep  per  acre  throughont  the  ycsi ; 
and  Mr.  Weld,  one  of  our  largest  graziers,  is  quite  correct  in 
saying,  in  his  late  admirahlc  pamphlet  on  Now  Zealand  "  Sheep- 
farming,"  that  '*  there  is  a  good  deal  of  land  in  New  Zealand 
which,  when  grassed  and  fenced,  wiU  keep  eight  sheep  an  acre 
all  the  year  round,  and  bo  proportionately  good  for  cattle." 

Gra88  seeds,  for  permanent  pastures,  are,  I  think,  best  sown  in 
our  autumnal  March.  Grass  seeds  (and  the  observation  applies  to 
all  seeds  in  New  Zealand)  cannot  be  covered  too  lightly.  Twenty- 
five  pounds  per  acre  is,  perhaps,  a  sufficient  sowing,  and  the  fol- 
lowing has  been  a  common  mixture : — 

lbs. 
Pacey's  perennial  rye  grass  (1  bushel)  .         •         .18 

White  clover 3 

Red  clover 3 

25 

I  should,  however,  prefer  a  much  greater  variety  of  grasses, 
and  in  laying  down  now  wild  land,  would  try  some  such  mix- 
ture as  the  following  : — 

lbs. 

1.  Pacey's  perennial  rye  grass      .         ,         ,         ,5 

2.  „       Italian  rye  grass 2 

3.  White  clover 4 

4.  Perennial  red  clover        .         ,         .         .         .2 

5.  Red  suckling 2 

6.  Sheep's  fescue  (Festuca  ovina)         .         .         .2 

7.  Meadow  fescue  (Festuca  pratensis)  .         .  1 

8.  Red  fescue  (Festuca  rubra)      .         ,         .         .1 

9.  Smooth-stalked  meadow  grass  (Poa  pratensis)  .  1 

10.  Cocksfoot  and  foxtail 2 

11.  Trefoil,  lucerne,  and  parsley    .         .         .         .2 

12.  Sweet  vernal  and  Avena  flavescens   .         .         .1 

25 

This  mixture,  or  any  other,  may  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Gibbe 
and  Co.,  Half  Moon-street,  Piccadilly,  London,  Seedsmen  to 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  properly  packed  for  the  voyage 
in  a  zinc-lined  cask,  at  the  rate  I  think  of  about  30«.  per  aero ; 
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and  emigrants  who  intend  to  embark  in  agricnltunil  and  grazing 
pursuits,  would  do  well  to  pro>'ide  Kceds  for  a  few  acres — for 
grass  seeds,  oiling  to  the  increasing  demtuid,  are  dear  in  Now 
Zealand,  and  some  of  the  excellent  varieties  hero  emmieratcd 
could  not  yet  be  obtained  in  the  colony,  genuine  and  pure. 

Grass  has  generally  been  sown  on  old,  crop-exhausted, 
arable  lands,  or  on  new  lands  ploughed  up  on  purpose ;  but 
experience  shows  that  in  some  localities  the  ex2)onse  of  break- 
ing up  new  lands  for  grass  seeds  might  frequently  bo  saved. 
Some  of  the  richest  pastures  at  AuckUmd  are  those  where  the 
cultivator  has  merely  burnt  off  the  indigenous  vegetation, 
scattered  the  seed  on  the  rough  unbroken  surface,  and  then 
rudely  harrowed  it  in.*  Indeed,  from  what  I  have  remarked 
with  reference  to  the  germination  of  wheat,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  seed  were  steeped,  and  advantage  taken  of 
showery  weather,  oven  the  single  operation  of  harrowing  in 
might  frequently  be  dispensed  with,  especially  if  a  flock  of 
sheep  or  herd  of  cattle  wore  driven  two  or  three  times  across 
the  Bowing,  so  as  to  fray  the  surface,  and  tread  the  seed  do\i'n  a 
little.  However,  bo  this  as  it  may,  there  arc  millions  of  acres 
of  wild  fern  and  grass  lands  in  New  Zealaiul  which  might  be 
converted  into  permanent  pastures,  equal  to  the  grazing  of  four 
or  five  sheep  per  acre,  at  a  cost,  in  labour,  of  not  more  than  1/. 
per  acre,  expended,  say,  in  burning  off  patches  and  portions  of 
the  indigenous  vegetation,  in  scattering  the  seed  on  the  par- 
tially charred  siu*face,  and  tlicn  in  cross-dragging  a  strong  harrow 
over  the  surface. 

The  annual  increase  in  the  breadth  of  land  sown  down  in 
grass  is  very  remarkable.  In  1851  there  were  but  16,000  tu:res 
in  grass — in  1858  there  were  nearly  100,000  acres  :  an  annual 
centesimal  increase  of  some  75  per  cent.     Thus,  it  woidd  apjMiar 

•  Gnuw  seed  is  »owii  and  linrroweil  in  with  two  strokes  of  a  li^lit  luir- 
row,  iiDinediatC'ly  ufter  which  it  \»  rulleil,  and  withni  four  niontiis  tht-ru 
iit  a  ct>nsid(.Tuble  hcrbuge  on  whicli  sheep  ur  young  cattle  nrv  Uinu-.d 
to  gnize,  wliere  thoy  are  kvjtt  until  the  end  of'Sfptiiuhcr.  WJu-n  hay 
U  wanted,  they  arc  then  withdrawn  for  three  nionthri,  and  by  tlie  Ut 
of  December  there  iii  a  heavy  swurU  of  hay  ;  uiul  uh  koou  ut>  that  is  cut, 
ni:iih>,  ui>«l  Ktuckfil,  tho  flcM  is  again  tit  fur  turning  cattK.>  on,  until 
the  following  Scpteinb<T,  and  ho  on  f«.»r  many  consecutive  ycnirs:  the 
Ktme  rututlun  of  alternate  gnizin^  an<l  luiy-iiiukiug  following  witL* 
iuteruiissiion. — Canltrbury  Farm  Calendar. 
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tliat  grazing  is  so  mnch  more  profitable  or  popular  a  brancli  of 
New  Zealand  fanning  that,  in  the  general  agricultiiral  progrees 
of  tbc  country,  where  every  year  there  is  one  additional  acre 
put  into  grain  crops  there  are  nearly  four  additional  acres  laid 
do^Mi  in  grass.  The  present  area  and  extent  of  our  farai  pasture 
hindfl  may,  perhaps,  be  roughly  estimated  at  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  million  acres. 

Sheep. — Wool,  ranking  with  cotton,  silk,  hemp,  and  flax,  is 
one  of  the  great  textile  staples  of  commerce.  Great  Britain 
imp*  rts  it  to  the  value  c»f  some  seven  millions  sterling  a  year ; 
and,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  her  owti  population  of  thirty 
itiillions  of  people,  exports  woollen  fabrics  to  the  value  of  nearly 
ten  milb'ons  sterling  a  year.* 

In  natural  advantftges,  constituting  a  perfect  "  habitat "  for 
the  sheep,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  either  hcmisphero 
superior  to  New  Zealand.     The  surface  for  the  most  part  is 

♦  The  following  taMe  shows  tlio  countries  from  which,  up  to  t»»n  yoare 
ngo,  except  in  rcganl  tn  Now  /i-uIuikI.  we  ohtuinod  our  ^ixiito^^t  mpplii-s : 
ami  ilisii»lays  the  i-xtrannlinury  altt  nitU'M^  which  have  taken  place  iu  rc'gurJ 
to  the  relative  proiliictiveueB^i  uf  our  ifnurcti  of  supply  : — 


181.^. 

1849. 

Si^un    . 

.     A:xM  438 

Vn^i^  lbs 

Gt.nnany 

.     y,  137.4:58 

12.75;uHl    „ 

An.-tmlii 

73.171 

3."i,«7rM71    „ 

Cape  of  Gooil  Hopo 

ii3.3U3 

5.377,405   „ 

EoAt  luilics  . 

4.182  SJS    „ 

In  1854. 

I:i  18IJ0. 

New  Zi»alanil 

140.«HK) 

6,O(J0,Oi)0    „ 

The  (lectured  value  of  the  woollen  niannfuctnrcii  cxp«irted  was — 
In  1789  .        .        .        .     £3.554. H;0 
18'J9  .         .         .         .       5.372.490 
1S17  .        .        .        .       7.897,4»»2 

Thus  a  gTf  atly  pn^gressing  trsule  lias  hetm  piling  on  during  the  pwsont 
century.  In  England  the  woollen  ninnufaetnres  will  always  be  intimately 
l)oinid  up  with  xU  (kitjtnnl  eharaeter.  Though  deptadent,  as  will  be  aotfU. 
on  foreign  countrie:^  for  a  large  u mount  of  the  raw  material,  it  iitill  derived 
a  gnat  mas^  from  our  own  c«iuiitry:  and  the  p.iving  character  (»f  0liet].\ 
both  din-ctly  and  in«lirectly.  will  have  a  griat  tenclency  to  keep  up  the 
mutual  depeuih-nce  un«l  n.ciproeily  hctwten  the  wool  growi-r  and  the 
nuinufacturer.  Th.e  present  ixtnioniinary  mgr-  for  clieapneas  is  nmongat 
the  most  wondt-rful  tend«ncies  of  the  age.  It  is  inducing  the  Kni^lish 
mnnutacturer  to  make  up  fabrics  mixt  d  with  calico,  and  to  woik  up  wool 
dn^it,  which  will  not  redound  to  his  credit  or  his  higli  rank  iu  foreign 
lands." — Milium, 
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hilly  or  undulating  ;  tlio  soil  is  light,  pcrcolativo,  and  freely  im- 
pn;gn:itc<l  with  allcongonial  oxidus,  Hiilphatos  and  phosphates  ;• 
the  climate  is  tho  happy  mean  of  temperature  and  nioistiirc ; 
no  destructive  animal  exists, -f  and  there  is  peri>etual  natural 
pasturage  with  a  profusion  of  tlic  fin(;st  wattr:-  a  rare  nmhl- 
nation  of  natural  gifts,  creating  marked  exempticni  froTii  disease, 
great  prolificness,  fat  and  early  mutton,  fine  wool,  and  heavy 
fleece. 

The  sheep  farmers  and  sh<rphenl  princes  of  Australia  are 
justly  reputed  such  liigli  authority  in  all  matters  of  their  eiiifl, 
that  I  shall  ccmimcnce  my  remarks  on  the  ^lieep,  hy  quoting 
the  fr>llowing  testimony  of  an  Australian  as  to  the  natural  lUnegs 
of  New  Zealand  for  the  growth  of  the  "  golden  fleece."     The 

•  "Wool  itA'lf  in  a  vr-ry  rriiiarkablr  cotnltination.  It  roiitains  08  por 
cent  of  urgauic  eleiiieiiU,  and  '2.  per  cent,  uf  imii.  The  luruiLT  cuii.-jist» 
of: — 

CarUm  ....  oO  (lo 
Hyilnij^on    ....  7"03 

Nitrojfen  ....  17'71 
Oxyy:eii  .  .  .  -l  .>i.Gi 
Sulphur       .        .        .        ./      -'^'^ 
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"Tlie  adh  contains  oxide  of  iron,  sulpluito  of  lini<s  pho8i)hat»*s  of  lime 
anrl  iiiu>;uLaia:  ku  that  the  bul[iliur  is  a  wry  impoitant  eitment  in  tlie 
cuuiiK>riition  of  w«m)1.  .Sunn.'  clcKst;  etati^fieal  ruh'niations  havr  luMti  niude, 
which  mIiow  that  in  the  L'nitiil  Kiiipioin  as  many  im  five  miilioiiM  of 
puumL)  of  Bulphur  are  anniully  uhstraeti-tl  fnmi  the  noil  by  the  bhecp.  It 
is  evident,  ther«  fore,  that  in  nnU.r  to  liave  liealtliv  aninial>,  and  a  fnll  i>ro- 
diwt:  of  wool,  there  niu»t  he  in  the  s<»il  a  •;::<ji)i\  .^niiply  of  ^nlI^hn^,  nitroj^i-n, 
ix»ta.>h,  and  phospliorns :  or  tlie  land  will  not  enable  the  animal  to  ueereU; 
wo«d  in  perft.'vti<in."— -V////Hr«  on  the  Shttii. 

"  The  N'ew  Zealand  >oil  al'«Mitid>  in  llus*e  thing!?,  particularly  in  sulphur, 
potash,  and  oxide  of  iron." — llitr»th(iimt. 

t  Thu  nutivc  du^.  described  at  |iii<;e  %}^  will,  occuMonally,  nnike  a  ni<;ht 
fomy  (Ui  a  lloek.  But  thiH  atiiuial  i8  found  only  in  eirtain  di.stiiett^.  It  is 
catiily  iletitn^yed,  mid  nion.*  sheep,  pn^ltably,  aro  wtirrinl  by  d<><^{i  in  Kn<;land 
than  in  New  Zealand.  Here  and  tlnre,  too,  on  certain  runn,  lamb.?  am 
uccasioiudly  devound  by  Wiv.  wihl  pi<;;  but  here,  a^'ain,  we  may  Niy  that 
more  lumb.f  nrtj  kilhil  by  fox  and  <a;^de  on  tin-  lli>;hiand  hills' than  aro 
kilhd  by  ]HgD  with  us.  The  ea^Iu  is  bicomin*;  extinct  in  the  Hi;;ldand^ 
but  foxi  s  are  .still  abundant,  an<i  de»ti(»y  many  a  hind).  The  otlur  week, 
on  ti:e  LlalKiter  Hills,  beli»w  Monlkeen,  I  bueret-dod,  in  the  hin;;  hiuther, 
in  ruindn^  down  and  catehiuju;  a  lino  young  fux  unhurt ;  and  tin?  next  ihiy, 
taking  uit  the  keeper  and  my  old  friend  \a  hIIo  in  seandi  of  the  other  c  iIm, 
Wf  funial  two  or  three  of  tlieir  larderdair.i  Atrewn  with  lionet)  and  fuutiturt^ 
and  many  a  rcmnaut  of  kid  and  land*,  black  game  and  grouuo. 
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gentleman  who  gives  it  is  an  eminently  practical  man:  a 
thriving  Australian  Squatter,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing when  last  in  New  Zealand ;  and  who,  tempted  mainly  by 
our  better  climate  and  society,  purposes  some  day  to  follow  the 
example  of  many  of  his  brother  Australians,  and  move  oyer  his 
flocks  to  the  Plains  of  Canterbury,  or  to  some  new  Dumfries- 
shire of  Otago. 

"  Tinwald  Downs,  Dumfriesshire, 

"  Dear  Hursthouso, — ^You  ask  me  to  give  you  my  impression 
of  New  Zealand,  and  more  particularly  of  the  Canterbury  Pro- 
yince,  as  a  grazing  country.  I  comply  with  pleasure  ;  but  yon 
must  bear  in  mind  that  my  present  experience  of  New  Zealand  is 
merely  that  of  a  visitor.  You  must  not  look  upon  my  remarks, 
therefore,  as  infallible  dogmas,  but  as  the  opinions  of  an 
Australian  Squatter,  paying  a  visit  to  Now  Zealand  for  the  pur- 
pose of  judging  whether  he  could  make  an  advantageous  exchange 
form  one  colony  to  the  other — a  visit  which  has  resulied  in  his 
determination  to  remove  from  New  South  Wales  to  Canterbury,  or 
possibly  to  Otago, 

"  Before  visiting  New  Zealand,  I  sometimes  heard  it  spoken 
of  as  a  country  in  which  sheep  and  their  owners  throve ;  but 
accustomed  as  I  was  to  our  dry  Australian  climate,  I  could  not 
comprehend  how  sheep  could  do  well  in  a  country  possessing 
such  a  wet  climate  as  common  report  ascribed  to  New  Zealand. 
On  my  arrival  there,  however,  I  soon  saw  that  I  had  been  labouring 
under  a  wrong  impression ;  for  although  a  great  deal  of  rain 
foklls  in  your  country,  the  land  generally  is  so  well  drained 
(naturally),  and  possesses  such  a  porous  substratum,  that  water 
cannot  remain  on  the  surface  for  any  length  of  time.  The  excel- 
lent condition,  too,  of  all  the  stock  I  saw,  convinced  me  that 
there  was  something  in  the  pasturage  which  did  not  meet  the 
eye,  peculiarly  favourable  to  domestic  animals.  Australian 
Squatters  will  readily  imderstand  what  is  meant  by  this  observa- 
tion ;  for  on  the  one  hand,  they  must  all  have  seen  in  Australia^ 
very  fat  stock  on  inferior-looking  country ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  districts  where,  though  the  grass  was  always  beautifully 
green  and  luxuriant,  no  animal  could  bo  mode  fat.  This  remark, 
OS  to  the  condition  of  the  stock,  applies  to  all  the  Provinces  I 
visited,   namely,   Canterbury,    Nelson,   Wellington,   Taranaki, 
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and  Anckland.  At  Nelson  I  cciiuiuly  saw  inferior  mutton 
exposed  in  the  butcliers'  shops  ;  but  tliis  was  explained  by  the 
circumstauco  of  the  wetlicrs  having  been  driven  from  the  Wairau, 
over  a  very  rough  and  mountainous  road.  At  all  other  places 
the  moat  I  saw  on  the  table,  and  in  the  butchers'  shops,  was  of 
excellent  quality.  Canterbury  consists  principally  of  an  im- 
mense plain  containing  about  three  millions  of  acres,  covered 
with  natural  2)a6turage  of  an  excellent  dcscripticm.  It  is  abun- 
dantly watered  by  streams,  issuing  from  the  mountains,  but  is 
deficient  in  timber ;  or  rather  what  wood  there  is,  is  not  well 
dispersed  ;  for  I  think  there  is  plenty  for  all  practical  purposes, 
if  it  were  only  more  spread  about.  The  whole  plain  is  available 
for  depasturing  sheep  and  cattle,  except  a  strip  along  the  sea 
(extending  back  a  few  miles),  which  is  lulapted  for  cattle  only ; 
but  this  is  first-rate  agricultural  land.  To  the  north  cjf  the  great 
Plain  there  is  a  tract  of  country,  about  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  extent,  chiefly  of  a  limestone  fonnation,  and  consisting 
of  ridges  and  low  spurs,  extending  from  the  mountains  to  the 
sea,  and  well  adapted  for  sheep ;  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
plain,  there  is  another  piece  of  country  also  available  for 
sheep,  consisting  of  ridges,  low  do^^'ns,  and  small  plains. 

"  I  visited  several  stations  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Plains,  and  met  with  gentlemen  of  experience  in  sheep- 
fiirming  from  Port  Phillip,  who  gave  me  much  useful  iufoniiation 
relatiyo  to  the  pastoral  qualities  of  the  Province.  They  all 
agrood  that  sheep-farming  could  be  carried  on  with  more  i)rofit 
and  much  less  trouble  than  in  Victoria.  In  the  most  favoured 
localities  of  that  Colony,  three  men  (t.vo  shepherds  and  a 
watchman)  are  required  for  four  tliousaud  sheep  ;  and  in  many 
districts  tho  same  number  of  sheep  rec^uire  six  men  ;  while  on  the 
Canterbury  Plains,  that  number  of  sheep  can  easily  be  attended 
to  by  one  man,  at  all  times  except  lambing  time,  when  extra 
men  are  required  everywhere.  In  Australia,  the  sheep  arc 
followed  by  the  shepherd  from  morning  till  night,  and 
require  constant  watching  to  prevent  havoc  by  native  dogs.  At 
Canterbury,  there  being  no  noxious  animals,  the  only  mischief  to 
be  apprehended  is  the  mixing  with  a  neighbour  flock,  and  this, 
as  yet,  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  prevent,  though  it  will  of 
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coiirso  be  moro  liablo  to  occur  when  tho  nrns  become  fully 
stocked.  At  the  stations  I  visited,  the  sheep  were  looked  after 
by  boys,  who  wont  out  once  or  twice  a  day  to  see  that  all  was 
riglit ;  and  who  were  employed  at  other  work  during  their  spare 
time.  In  some  cases  tlie  boys  went  on  horseback,  and  I  think 
this  is  likely  to  become  the  custom,  as  much  trouble  is  sayod  by 
the  superior  range  of  vision  afforded  by  the  elevation.  Glasses 
aro  also  used,  and  are  of  great  assistance  in  distinguishing  the 
sheep  among  the  long  grass. 

"  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  Plains  is  the  want  of  shel- 
ter in  the  strong  gales,  *  southerly  bursters,'  which  occasionally 
occur  ;  but  as  the  country  becomes  older,  shelter  in  the  shape 
of  hedges  and  plantations  will  bo  provided  by  the  more  pru- 
dent flockmastors.  The  whin  or  gorso  is  well  adapted  for  thia 
purpose,  as  it  thrives  in  tho  country,  and  is  of  rapid  growth. 
Another  drawback  is  the  plant  called  *  tutu'  or  ^  toot,'  which 
apjiears  to  bo  imivcrsal  over  New  Zealand.  If  eaten  by  sheep 
or  cattle  with  empty  stomachs,  it  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to 
green  clover,  and  sometimes  causes  death ;  but  if  partaken  of 
sparingly,  and  i^ith  grass,  it  is  said  to  possess  highly  fi&ttening 
qualities.  None  of  tlie  graziers,  however,  except  one,  with  whom 
I  conversed  on  the  subject,  st^cmed  to  consider  toot  worth  notice, 
so  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  putting  it  do\i-n  as  a  disadvantage ; 
esiH.H'ially  as  it  is  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  older- settled  dis- 
tricts, ;uul  will  di)ubtlos8  soon  disappear  here. 

**  Of  common  slioop  discusi's.  the  Province  may  be  said  to  be 
quite  frtv,  and  then^  an.»  none  iH'Culiar  to  the  country.  On  some 
of  the  runs  when^  the  soil  is  rich,  they  have  iM>casioually  a  little 
foot-ri»t  after  a  hv^avy  ftdl  of  rain.  Scab  was  intn:duccd  by 
some  of  the  importctl  tliu'ks :  but  is  now  being  graduallj  eradi- 
cati-d.  luul  T  think  then'  is  little  chance  of  its  recurrence  to  any 
Si^rious  extent,  if  the  exivlli'ut  laws  on  the  subject,  passed  by 
tho  Pn^vincial  Council,  an^  etfectively  carritnl  out. 

"  With  ^es^H\'t  to  the  capabilities  of  the  <.H.nmtry  for  carrying 
stivk,  the  ^niziers  Sivm  to  consider  that,  in  its  natural  state, 
two  acn^s  an*  nHjuisitc  for  the  maintenauce  of  a  sheep.  Tho 
|tastui\*  can  U*  very  much  impr\>vtHi  by  sviwiug  cluver  and 
grass  ikHsis,  which  grv>w  without  any  preparaticn  of  the  soil. 
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An  energetic  settlor  maj  therefore  soon  have  hia  wholo  mn 
coTered  with  artificial  pafttiirage  at  a  trifliDg  cost,  and  thus 
^lile  or  quadmple  its^^  eupabilitics. 

Afl  a  wool-growing  country,  the  wholo  of  New  Zealand  ranks 
;h,  althottrfh  generally  the  wool  has  hecn  sont  to  market  in  a 
^ry  n>njT]i  state,  and  consequently  Rold  at  apjmrcntly  low  priccB. 
It  jmwrjiMrii  a  pmdiiif  i^oftnrn^^  irhifh  im  ^rfi^*'^  htj  jnavufacturers  ; 
and  itt  much  hni^rjtr  in  thv  staple  than  the  wool  of  similar  sherp  ia 
Amtroiia*  In  Canterbury  the  sheep  are  principally  of  the 
ino  breed  (the  original  sttvckK  having  been  iiijportcd  from 
ley  and  Melbmimc),  and  the  average  weight  of  fleece  may 
«ct  down  ut  M|lb8. — about  a  pound  more  than  the  Australian 
I  heard  3  J  and  41bH.  spoken  of  as  the  average  ;  but 
aDowitig  half  a  pound  for  grease  and  dirt,  which  might  have 
Xyotrtx  removed  by  a  little  more  care  in  washing,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  8] lbs.  will  hi^  found  to  be  wearer  the  mark.*  Most  of  the 
nina  pMH^'/'hS  gre^t  facilities  for  waxfihing  the  eheep  and  getting 
ool  up  well  ;  but  the  scarcity  of  labour  has  prevented  the 
dders  from  talking  the  pains  they  otherwise  would  have  done ; 
id  cnnsetjuently  the  wool  has  always  brought  from  \d.  to  *6d, 
iT  pound  lc88  tlian  it  should  have  done. 

The  wetbere  attain  a  weight  of  sixty  potmds  at  two  years, 
and  M«  genf^rally  sold  to  the  butcher  at  that  age ;  but  in  my 
kinion,  ae  long  its  a  nm  is  not  fully  stocked,  it  would  bo  more 
♦fitrtble  for  the  grazier  to  keep  them  anuther  year  r  the  wool 
additional  weight  of  mutton  would  afford  a  high  rate  of  in- 
'or  the  value  of  the  sheep ;  tlio  expenses  of  the  station 
b©  very  little  increased  by  keeping  them  another  yeai*, 
and  th(5  grass  which  they  consume  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 
"  In  a  country  like  New  Zealand,  where  all  stock  increases  bo 
ickly,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  there  will  always  Ih3  a 
kijt  for  the  fat  stock  without  resorting  to  the  wasteftd 
1  '  boiling  down.*  I  conceive  that  ft>r  some  years  at 
there  will  be  ;  for,  as  New  Zealand  appears  likely  to  be- 
10  the  favourite  omignition  field  of  the  day,  we  may  reason- 
ably cqKJct  that  there  will  be  a  continual  demand  for  breeding- 

•  Ucri',  nuf  AnstrMlirm  friend  is  sonrccly  libtml  enough,     I  lliink,  irilh 
'r.  Weld,  tliiit  fi  wtU-WcU  floek  of  Jleriuuuj,  on  a  gao*i  ruii»  would  give 
avvmgo  tflip  of  fully  4  lbs. 
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fitock,  and  iliut  port  imd  citj  populations  will  arise  to  isoiusuin^ 
tho  muttnn  uf  tbe  Mils  and  plains.     At  present^  there  is  & 
market  for  biitclier  meat  in  Auckland  and  Wellington,  and  th». 
yarioim  provincial  towns ;  and  gbould   fat  stock  eventually  i 
croase  to  such  an  extent  that  '  boiling  down  '  must  be  resort 
to,  you  may  console   yoursolves  with  the  reflection  that  ' 
stock '  in  New  Zealand  ts  fat  stock,  and  that  your  tallow  wi!3 
produce  you  a  goodly  annual  income. 

"  So  much  fnr  sheep  and  shepherds.     Provoking  to  relate,  X", 
an  «»ld  8<iuatter,  half  my  life  in  the  saddle,  and  nRc»d  to  chasirj^ 
mid  cattle  over  countries  whore  no  fi>x  would  be  fool  enougb  to 
go,  took  a  galltip  with  our  hounds  the  other  day,  got  a  fall  jmJ 
came  home  with  fractnred  leg  ;  this,  keeping  me  in  doors,  iui»k8* 
writing  an  amusement,  and  hence  the  long  letter  which  you  g^ 

"  I   wonder  where  *  La  Lucie  *  is,  and  whether  Dieppe  ^ 
recovered  from  tho  excitement  of  our  arrival  '?•    My  molher^^^* 
law  and  wife  arc  woO ;  and  your  old  friend  Jamie  strong    ^ 
hearty  as  an  infjimt  Squatter  ought  to  be. 

"  I  am,  dear  Hursthouse, 

"  Yours  tnily, 

"BOBBBT  WtLKW 

Numbers  and  Breed  or  Sheep. — The  entire  flock  of  T^^^ 
Zealand  may  now  be  estimated  at  2,000,000,  and  tho  valtie  of  ^ 
wool  exi>ort  for  the  year  IRfiO  may,   I  think,  be  put  dowti  ^ 
£350,000.     The  nett  annual  increase  of  the  wh(de  flock  m^J" 
perhaps,  be  taken   at   33  per   cent.  ;  at  which  nitio  the  floC* 
doubles  itiself  every  throe  ycfirs.     A  foui-th  of  tliis  **  germ  flock  " 
may  have  been  brought  over  from  Australia,  the  remjiindcr  bus 
been  bred  in  tho  colony. 

Nine-tenths  of  our  sheep  are  of  the  Australian  Merino  variety, 
gradually  improving  through  the  importation  of  pure  Soxtm 
Merino  rams  from  Germany  imd  tho  continent.  The  best  sheep 
we  can  boast,  at  present,  is  an  aninml  weighing  some  65  lbs. 

♦  I  miiv  remark  ibat  this  gentleman  an<l  his  fumily  cnminc  ^■  ^^i-  -«htifi 
on  a  viftit  U>  their  fritmds,  were  fellow-^Hisjjt'tijLfrrB  of  miav  f^'j  > 

Dieppe  in  •'  lai  Lucie,"  n  beautiful    Dieppo-buill  clij»wr,  i.  r  I 

vessel  of  thnt  pnri  which  rviT  tmidL"  n  voynj^o  to  AtiKtralia  for  wooL  Two 
other  F'rvuch  ships  weru  luuliog  wuui  ut  iaidney  abuiit  the  tiino  of  uur 
dcpartare. 
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and  CotswoldH  and  Clicviots,  and  Lolccstors,  and  Downs,  Whether 
viewed  08  animals  to  bo  kept  up  as  a  distinct  breed,  or  as  auunals 
to  propagate  some  mongrel  cross,  are  not,  I  ftdicj,  likely  to 
prove  the  right  sheep  in  the  right  place  in  New  Zealand. 

Thougli,  however,  the  improved  Merino  may  long  or  ever 
remain  *' Ovine  King"  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  not,  I  think,  inipro- 
Uihle  that,  vvc  long,  he  may  have  to  surrender  some  lowhind  jtor- 
tions  of  his  wide  domain  to  a  sheep  of  less  regal  pretensions — 
one  whose  fleoce  tlioiigh  not  of  the  finest,  is  yet  one  of  the 
biggi'st  and  the  iK^st.  I  allude  to  tlie  lieavy  long-woolle<l  Lin- 
(;ohishlre  slice]),  that  goodly  animal  gi-aziug  on  the  rich  old  jmis- 
turos  of  Holland  and  Kcsteven,  clipping  a  12  lb.  fleece,  and 
weighing  the  tenth  of  a  ton.  Milbuni  gives  the  following  correct 
account  of  my  old  fen  friend  :— "The  animal  appears  to  bo  of  a 
somewhat  unshapely  form,  taking  the  standard  of  connoisseur 
taste  as  a  criterion ;  hut  when  the  valued  wo(d  covers  him,  the 
whole  of  his  impi'rfiretions  are  hid.  Hf  is  one  living  square 
of  triK»K  rnirjimj  fmrn  fiftvvn  to  ei'jhtent  inches  long  ;  and  nitve 
tnnJ  ii*  rliiijHtl  Jr.  w  ih'  Linrolnt<hii'c  nln'tp  than  from  anif  English 
iflmp  irlitttnrr.  Thv  Jfirrv  nirim  from  tJiv  vnonnous  ici-ight  of 
1*J  to  11  lis.,  trhii'h^  ir.tu  H  siUtt  fnr  lor?,  or  ISd.  per  lb.,  w 
npitil  to  thr  rnliu'  of  thv  inhibit'  rarcasti  of  Home  of  thv  smaller 
h.-trtln  if  )ih>tp.  Nor  an^  they  far  U'liind  in  mutton.  The 
wether  will  wi'igh  from  30  t(»  3")  lbs.  j)er  quarter,  sinking  the 
otVal.  or  a  mtt  weight  oi  mutton  per  sheep  of  140  lbs. 
A  wftluT  killed  at  (inintham.  i»ne  t-f  an  equal  lot  of  twenty- 
siviii,  elii>ped  17  lbs.  of  wool,  and  weighed  almost  308  lbs. 
The  sheep  are  ulwavs  sold  at  twv»  slicar,  and  the  united  clip — 
the  one  made  as  a  shi-arling  and  the  otlier  at  two  years  old — will 
ofU'U  average  from  "JO  ti»  -■">  lbs.  Wlu-n  fatted  Ut  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, i\'markabh»  speeimiiis  an.*  on  ^eeol^l.  A  wether  killed  at 
Holbeaeh  ^larsh  wfiglied  oOO  lbs. ;  a  ewo  from  Long  Sutton,  at 
the  SiuithlieM  Hub  Show,  wlun  killed,  woigheil  iliV2  lbs.  in  184C. 
These  instanei  s  nn^  given  to  show  tlie  capabilities  of  these  large- 
fnuued  sheep  not.  perhaps,  adaj'ted  to  all  li>ealities,  but 
nMuarkably  prvnluetive  oi wool  and  nnittvii.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  ehoier  spri'imeu  assume  him  t.»  K-  two  shtor,  and  his  whole 
pHnhuv  will  Iv  little  short  of  a  small  eow. 
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£     8.     <?. 

Twofleccesof  wool,  24  11)8.,  at  la.  3d.   .     .     1  10    0 
Carcass,  say  250  lbs.,  at  bd 5     4     2 


Total     ....     £G  14     2 

'*  When  greater  prices  prc\-aile<l,  of  uoursc  the  produce  of  the 
animal  was  more ;  but  enough  lius  been  said  to  show  tlmt  the 
liincolnshire  sheep,  wlien  tlie  least  removed  from  its  original 
stock,  is  an  animal  wtmdui-fully  rumunorative,  in  the  Hhax)e  of 
wool  and  mutton." — Milburyi  oh  the  Sheep, 

The  reasons  wliy  an  animal  yielding  sueli  a  mountain  of  meat 
and  wool  is  coiiiiue<l  to  a  mere  portion  of  one  English  county 
are  twofold.  In  tlie  first  place,  the  gi'cat  object  of  tlie  Knglish 
grazier  is  to  produce  line  and  early  mutton  ;  and  the  Lincoln- 
shire sheep,  though  the  meat  is  well  iluvum'cd,  is,  ncvei*thclL>P8, 
somewhat  too  fat  and  coai-se  an  animal  to  supply  tlie  butcher 
with  those  fine  saddles,  prime  haunches,  and  dainty  legs,  whicli 
tho  fastidious  taste  of  the  butchers*  customers  now,  every  day, 
more  and  more  require.*  But  thei-e  is  yet  another  and  a  moi-e 
potent  reason  why  the  Lincoln  sheep  is  C(miiued  to  LiiLColnshii-e, 
and  that  is  because  no  other  county  is  rich  enough  to  graze  him. 
Showing  his  keep  like  a  portly  aldenuan,  he  must  hace  tlie 
keep  of  a  portly  alderman ;  he  is  not  nmch  of  a  root  feeder ; 
ho  wonld  rather  tuni  uj*  his  nose  at  a  turnip  ;  he  will  ti-ifle  with 
mangold,  and  amuse  himself  with  rape,  but  he  is  eminently  a 
grazing  sheep ;  and  grass,  rich  pasture  grass,  rich  old  Lincribi- 
shire  pasture  grass,  is  the  only  provender  which  will  nuike  him 
fat  and  happy.     Tiuusport  him  to  the  hills  of  Ciuuberland  or 

♦  *' Fat  mutton  luul  once  a  wider  range  of  ndmirorfi  than  at  pnsent. 
Tho  fattest  aniumls  were  the  bisst  A  didh  of  ^n>tato<-ri  was  phicfid  in 
the  cumnion  oveu,  and  uver  it  the  fut  loin  of  :i  Linroln  or  Leice^sl(•^.shirf 
Hhi«p.  This  made  u  threat  mass  of  ;;nivy.  The  niii.^ter  of  thi-  houst.^  diiKd 
oflf  the  meat,  while  hin  t<ervant8  fanti  on  the  diliciinits  and  Nthiniti-d 
]iotit1ooi).  But  ttt  the  )>n-r<ent  time  hixury  ha»  ahnnKil  hnninhed  fiit  iimltou 
tven  fmm  the  tiibleu  of  X\\v  nn.chanie  ami  the  numnfiicturin*;  openitiv.-. 
The  Sfjiithdown  and  the  Highland  tSeot,  the  (Vhi'viot  and  the  hsdf-l'inl 
fbuiull  in  joint  and  full  of  llavonr,  with  leSH  fat;,  Sfc^ni  to  bt-  tiu-  kind  <  f 
bitet'p  wliieh  the  Hpread  of  luxury  and  epirurianinnt  denuind.s  even  in  llic 
niunufnctiirin;:;  dibtrict»  of  tlie  eouniry  ;  and.  therefore,  tlie  old  tendenelid 
of  breeders  to  produce  a  big  fat  uuinad  arc  being  ullogithcr  rever.M  d. " 


^."^-.-'J^Sv 
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Sussex,  expect  him  to  move  about  and  pick  up  his  living  like 
vagmnt  Down  or  Cheviot,  and  he  woidd  become  a  bag  of  bones, 
a  moving,  yet  stationary,  memento  of  past  pastures,  a  scandal  to 
his  race  and  comity. 

Now  in  New  Zealand  wo  have  the  very  converse  of  those 
conditions  which,  in    England,   confine  the  Lincoln  sheep  to 
Lincolnshire.     The    New   Zealand    grazier  wants    wool    and 
tallow  for  the  export  merchant— not  meat,  or  fine  meat,  for  the 
l.)utcher ;  and  the  Lincoln  sheep  gives  him  almost  double  the 
quantity  of  wool  which  he  can  obtain  from  any  other  breed  what- 
ever.   Nor  is  it  wool  of  inferior  quality.     It  is  good  long  wool ; 
and  long  wool  is  evei-y  year  becoming  an   article  more  in 
demand  by  tlie  manufacturer  than  short  wool.     Again,  though 
my  Lincolnsliirc  friends  in  the  Fen  may  smile  at  the  notion,  1 
venture  to  tell  them  that  we  have  field  pastures  in  New  ZealaiHl 
almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  any  they  can  boast  in  Holbeach 
Marsh,  Long  Sutton,  or  Parson  Drone,*  pastures  which  we  can 
multiply  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  which,  I  think,  would  give 
fat  content  to  any  Lincolnshire  sheep  put  on  them.     But  it  is 
not  only  that  we  have  grass  rich  enough  for  this  animal— w 
have  a  size  of  field,  and  a  mode  of  farming  which  he  loves. 
Like   the    Teeswator,    tlie   Lincolnshii-e   sheep,   in   his  purest 
stute,  is,  for  the  most  part,  foimd  in  small  flocks,  grazing  in 
small  lots  in   small  fields :    a  hondred  or  two,  with  a  dozen 
bullocks,  in  one  field ;  a  score  or  two,  with  a  horse  and  a  cow, 
in  anotlicr.     Tliis  is  the  field  he  would  find,  and  the  company 
lie  would  keep,  in  New  Zealand.      In  the  little  himdrcd^iCTe 
bush-grass  farms  of  tho  noi-th,  in  the  small  com  and  grazing 
farms  of  Taranaki,  Csinterbiiry,  and  Otiigo,  the  paddocks  are 
gon(^i-ally  small,  and  it  would  be  a  gi'cat  gain   to  tho  farmer 
to  have  two  or  three  score,  or  a  hundred  or  two,  of  sheep  of  some 
quiet,  placid  sort,  which  would  rtiK]>ect  his  slight  fences,  and 
gruz'^  kindly  with  his  other  stock — sheep,  too,  which  would  now 
ami  tlicn  cat  him  oft'  a  jiiece  of  rape  or  mangold,  and  so  double 
liis  com  crop ;  and  which  every  year  would  clip  him  a  ten-pound 


*  Not  »o  ricli  aiul  gocd  in  fine  sjiiinj^  and  early  eumraer,  wlipu  thcw 
piisturos  will  rarry  ten  ^liei'i>  t<>  the  ucio,  but  better  in  autuiuu  uud  winter : 
more  « qual  in  feed  tliroughout  the  j'ear. 
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fleece  of  a  length  iiiul  staple  tLat  would  make  HiuldersficM 
rejoice  and  Bradford  glad. 

Whether  large  portions  of  the  New  Zealand  wildoi-ncss  Iw) 
kept,  ever,  in  tlieir  pristine  state,  and  be  graz<.'d  ovtT,  as  now,  on 
the  present  "  squatting  system  ;"  or  whether  this  systom  will, 
by  degrees,  be  generally  abandoned,  and  the  Kuns  l>c  conv(.'i*tcd 
into  large  grazing  estates,  as  I  liave  suggested  in  Chap.  l(i,  is 
a  question  on  which  there  may  be  some  diffcrcnee  (»f  0]>iiiion. 
But  ill  either  case,  whetlier  it  Ih)  wild  pasture,  or  gniss-sown 
pasture,  there  will  always  Ixr,  in  New  Zealand,  large  tracts 
of  pastoral  country,  of  liiUs  and  plains  and  downs,  whei'ii 
a  light  sheep,  of  active  habits  and  fine  flecco,  like  the  improved 
Merino,  must  ever  be  the  best  slieep  ;  and  as  population  increases, 
and  fine  and  early  mutton  iKiconies  a  dosidenituiu,  there  may  be 
large  oi)en  2)astm'e  fields,  and  good  elialky  downs,  and  imj>roved 
uplands  in  botli  islands,  on  wliich  tlie  South  Down  wouhl  prove; 
a  good  animal.  But  for  tlie  rich  valleys  and  bottom  hinds 
spread  over  the  coimtry  from  noi-tli  to  south,  wliero  in  a  few 
years  we  shall  iind  tliousands  of  little  mixed  farms,  of  from 
eighty  to  a  couple  of  hundred  acres,  there  is,  I  think,  no  shcej) 
BO  worthy  of  our  attention  as  the  Lhirolnshive  fshrep ;  and  I 
hold  it  to  be  by  no  means  inii)nsslble  that  just  as  we  might 
produce  on  our  Uplands  a  sfandanl  New  Zealand  Mtrhm^ 
weighing  eighty  pounds,  and  elipi)ing  a  five-pound  fleece  of 
combing  wool,  worth  2^.  a  pound ;  so  we  might  produee  on  our 
Lowlands  a  standard  New  Zealand  Lincoln  weighing  15Ulbs., 
and  clipping  a  ten  or  twelve  pound  fleece  of  combing  wool, 
worth  Is,  6f?.  per  poimd. 

Lasibixg  and  Sheatitno. — On  this  subject  I  shall  quote  the 
words  of  Mr.  Weld,  in  the  third  edition  of  his  pamphhit  on 
"New  Zealand  Sheep  Fanning;" — a  little  publication  ably 
conceived,  well  ^mttt^n,  and  the  work  of  a  most  lir»nest  and 
practical  num  (a  cadet,  too,  of  one  c»f  our  old  ICnglish  families), 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  emigrant  who  h)oks  to 
producing  tlie  "  golden  fleece." 

"  The  preferable  time  for  himbing  is  our  autunm,  April  l)eing 
a  very  good  month.     I  would  commence,  say  on  the  liOth  of 
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March,  when  the  lambing  would  close  early  in  May.  The 
advontagos  of  this  season  are  manifold.  The  lambing  does  not 
interfere  with  the  shearing,  as  when  it  takes  place  in  spring. 
The  weather  is  generally  more  favourable  in  autumn  than  at  any 
other  time.  The  heats  of  summer  are  over,  and  the  fresh 
autumn  grass  insures  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  and  keeps  up 
the  condition  of  the  ewes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lambs  arc: 
weaned  on  the  early  spring  grass,  and  have  good  fleeces  by 
shearing-time  ;  whilst  their  mothers  do  not  lose  the  belly  wool, 
as  they  would  do  by  lambing  in  spring,  when  their  wool  is  long, 
and  the  heat  of  the  body  renders  it  liable  to  peel  off.  But  not- 
withstanding these  advantages  in  favoiur  of  autumn  lambing,  it 
cannot  in  all  places  be  adopted.  In  some  parts  of  New  Zealand 
the  winters  are  cold  and  damp,  and  the  supply  of  food,  con- 
sequently, is  scarcely  sufficient  to  enable  the  ewe  to  suckle,  a 
winter  lamb  without  injury  to  herself.  In  these  cases  the  spring 
lambing  must  be  adopted.  About  a  week  after  the  lambing  is 
finished,  the  operations  of  castration,  tailing,  and  ear-marking 
are  performed.  Losses  at  the  period  of  castration  are  very  rare 
in  New  Zealand,  even  in  the  case  of  full-grown  animals.  You 
will  now  keep  a  sufficient  number  of  ram  lambs  to  enable  you 
to  reject  such  as  may  not  grow  up  of  the  desired  qiuility.  Wean- 
ing, under  the  system  of  autumn  lambing,  will  take  place  in 
the  latter  part  of  tlie  month  of  August.  Look  over  the  ram 
lambs  to  reject  any  that  are  inferior.  Place  your  newly-weaned 
flock  on  good  feed.  They  will  require  constant  supervision 
until  they  become  accustomed  to  their  *  run,*  and  to  one  another. 
You  will  put  the  rams  to  the  ewes  about  tlie  20th  of  October, 
selecting  choice  ewes  to  put  to  such  rams  as  you  may  wish  to 
l)reed  from  for  ram  lambs.  Never  forget  the  necessity  of  peri- 
odical infusion  of  fresh  blood  into  your  flocks.  It  is  incredible 
liow  soon  a  flock  deteriorates  after  'breeding  in'  has  been 
carried  beyond  a  certain  point. 

"  Shearing-time  comes  next  in  tlie  list.  It  commences  in  some 
disti-icts  in  October,  in  others  not  till  December.  The  early 
sliearing,  where  practicable,  is  decidedly  to  be  preferred.  The 
wool  is  frequently  injured  by  the  dust  of  summer  ;  and,  more- 
over, the  condition  of  the  animal  is  often  affected  by  the' heat  if 
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boavy   fleeco  is  allowed  to  romam  on    till  Ute  in    tlie 


DiPBAasa— Inciieasb.— Of  tbo  tliree   fntal  epidcniics   which 

redo  CO   the  |iroHis  of  shoep-ffuming  in  Ati^tiulla — catarrh, 

imd  sc4ib — tho  Utter,  only,  in  known  in  New  Zealand*     It 

Lntrotlucwl  by  some  of  the  Aostraliau  imp(»rtations  ;  hut  is 

}w  disiippoiirUig,  or  is  kept  well  imder  through  the  benoticial 

ktiou  of  the  varluufi   local  "  Scab  Acts/*  and  through  the 

care  which  flock-masters  now  display  in  eradicating  the 

list  syroptoms  of  the  infection.     Foot-rot  and  the  variouB  minor 

to  which  the  animal    is    subject   in    England    are  of 

tKrcurrcncc  ;*  and   a  flock  of  New  Zealand  moriuos  gcne- 

ly  presuntB  an  appearance  of  bright-louking  pluujpncss  and 

ruBt  health,  indicating  both  flue  wool  and  mutttm,  and  verging 

on  the  picturesquo. 
•*  On  my  way  to  Paratanga  I  had  a  most  satisfactory  sight  in 
ipecting  a  beautiful  fluck  of  merino  ewes,  from  two  to  thrco 
thuusand,  just  ready  to  lamb.  They  were,  aa  the  j^lirase  goes, 
rolling  ill  fat ;  and  had  been  in  the  neighbourhood  about  two 
or  throe  years.  Here,  too,  I  may  mention  an  astonishing  fact 
which  I  heard  in  Wellington  conciiming  the  mii)recedented 
weight  of  loose  fat  taken  from  the  inside  of  100  wether  sheep 
of  cross  breed  averaging  30  lbs.  of  fat  each.  This  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  kiduoy  fat.  The  ayorage  wtiight  of  the 
oarca68c«  of  these  shoepf  103  lbs.,  is  nothing  oxtraordinikry  ;  but 
Uie  loose  fat,  30  Ibfi,  each,  for  100  wethers,  is  a  weight  never 
before  himrd  of,  I  think,  in  any  part  of  the  world.  I  took  much 
{••u  -tftin  the  trutli  of  the  assertion,  and  find  I  may  rely 

on  t  ity  of  tbc  person  who  killed  thera,    I  have  had  sheep 

nearly  double  that  weight  in  carcass,  and  have  had  premiums 


i   liUl 


Tho  wild  Ahrnb  tnta  (coriaria  rascifolia;,  grcodil^  dcvounil  by  sheep 

a  sort  of"  bovnn"  effi.'ct,  fiomcOniij;  Ifki^  Hut  of  rku 

:\  stock  Wfok  in  and  ovir  tV«nl      Tiiiu  iM'i*<i.j.ioiiftlly 

,.      j.-Um^ortcd  lUiiiimU,     BkcUing  and  u  dose  of  spirits  j» 

M)n  cury.     Bi-iiliidoniia,  Ino,  is  said  lo  be  un  antidote.     Horaea 

♦r»f  not  affect4jd  bj  it     Probably  they  do  not  ent  it  ao  greedily. 

tn/wever,  b  soon  tfxtiri>akled  t'ntm  a  district ;    und  the  i-ntire  loea 


.tU)ictl  by  it  even  now,  is  probably  utidcr  ouo  {k.t  otut.  for  both  iabmda. 
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for  tho  fattest  Hhcep  at  oiir  agricultural  moetings  at  home ;  but 
I  never  had  slioop  turn  out  loose  fat  anything  to  be  compared  to 
these  Wellingt^m  sheep  ;  although  some  of  mine  have  measured 
almost  six  incites  deep  in  solid  fat.  It  is  a  well-known  £gm^ 
too,  that  sheep  which  only  averaged  two  and  a  half  pounds  of 
wool  in  New  South  Wales,  brought  to  New  Zealand  have  clippod 
four  pounds  of  wool.  Tho  reason  is  accounted  for  by  the 
'  droughts '  in  New  South  Wales.  The  wool  that  grows  where 
sheep  are  sufl'uring  either  from  want  of  food  or  water,  reduces 
tho  iiee(;e,  weakens  the  staple,  and  of  course  lessens  the  value 
very  coiisidi^rably.  All  these  things,  put  together,  speak  much 
for  New  Zealand. 

"  A  gruut  portion  of  this  North  Island  is  covered  with  fern ; 
hut  in  a  few  years  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  will  nearly 
ilisappear,  thnnigh  the  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  on  it  and  tread- 
ing it  down,  and  through  their  feeding  on  the  clover  and  other 
gniHKoH  wlion  seeding,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  They  then 
eurry  tlio  stseds  to  different  parts  of  their  feeding-ground,  unin- 
jured by  nmstieation,  and  this  proves  an  excellent  way  of  propa- 
gating it ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  this  country  may  be  covered 
with  horlMig(j  of  this  description.  I  will  not  presimie  to  give  an 
(sstiniato  of  wluit  the  pastoral  exports  then  will  be  :  they  will 
1)0  inniu  use.  Tlie  Soutli  Ishmd  is  more  adapted  for  sheep  at 
prewnt,  btiing  more  grassy  and  more  free  from  fern.  I  prefer 
Ihis,  liowrvor,  as  I  consider  the  climate  is  tlie  best,  and  one, 
ImU'L'd,  which  cannot  be  sui-passcd." — JJiari/ of  a  Somersetshire 
Fannvr  cisitiiiij  Netr  Zi  aland  on  a  tour  of  Inspection, 


l']\vi«s  will  produci*  huuhs  until  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  the 
nrt  aunusil  inor^'uso  of  a  flm'k  of  ewes  will  average  between 
eighty  and  iiiuvty  \^v  cent.,  or  about  ten  per  cent,  more  than  in 
Australia  a  high  ratio  of  increase  when  we  remember  tliat  the 
fsluH-p  is  the  merino,  one  i>f  tho  least  pnuluctivo  of  bretuls  ;  nnd 
one  the  most  liiihle  tv>  casualties  t)f  parturition.  In  some  flocks, 
indeed,  in  favoured  districts,  the  increase  of  lambs  has  been 
more  than  ninety  \k^t  cent.,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
testimony  t»f  one  of  the  princijml  llock-masters  of  Otago : — 
"  The   pastin-e   is   uv^t    burnt  up    with   boat    in    smumer,   nor 


cattm:.  jiu 

killrxl  with  cmiM  in  Auiitcr.  Su  littk'  ilocs  tlio  season  ullect 
tlio  growth  of  wool,  tliat  sheep  strayc*!  at  slujarinj^'-tinio  have 
bctn  left  over  until  next  }'ear,  when  the  tlouhh'  Ih.eee  is  taken 
from  tlicm.  The  writer  recovered  a  w(?ther  that  liail  been  driven 
into  a  secluded  valley  hy  dofis  three  j-ears  heft»re.  The  fleece 
was  well  washed,  and  when  dried  weighed  with  the  pelt  attached 
sixteen  pounds,  tlie  fibre  showinj^  no  signs  of  a  break.  The 
country  is  iiatiu-ally  very  well  dniined,  water  so(»n  finding  its 
way  oft*  the  surface.  On  this  acc(jimt  foot-rnt  is  rare.  AVith 
plenty  of  food,  good  shelter,  and  dry  beds,  sheoi)  ought  to 
tlirive  ;  and  they  do.  Nlmiif  j/tr  cut.  of  iiwrriwc  in  ammuiu  in 
the  Waitaki  iU«triet^  aud  ninttif-i^lxhiH  been  ohfainrd  at  WaiLmruitf:. 
As  the  majority  of  the  runs  lu-e  newly  taken  up,  and  the  lambing 
for  the  first  year  or  two  is  genemlly  not  so  good,  it  is  dilHcult 
to  state  the  average  percentage  of  increase;,  but  for  a  time  it  will 
probably  become  greater  every  year.  Catarrh  is  unknown ; 
whilst  scab  is  being  cxtenninated  through  careful  suiiervision." 
— CargilVs  Otiujo, 

Cattle. —  Counting  native  and  Em'(»pcau  owned  lierds,  New 
Zealand  may  now  possess  some  'JUU,nOU  head  of  cattle.  Like 
the  sheep,  the  original  stotik  was  inii>orted  from  Austiiilia.  But 
imlike  our  sheep,  our  cattle  make  no  pretensions  to  be  of  any 
particular  bixied :  shoi-t  bonis,  long  ln»rns,  no  lionis,  a  dozen 
varieties,  are  so  crossed  and  niix(!d  that  Youatt  himself  would 
scarce  distinguish  the  predominant  strain. 

New  Zealand,  in  some  respects,  is  even  a  better  habitat  for 
cattle  than  for  sheep;  inasmuch  as  many  of  the  rugged  tracts 
and  forest  districts,  inaccessible  to  sheep,  are  excelh;nt  gnizing 
and  browsing  ground  for  horned  stock.  New  Zealand  beef, 
like  New  Zealand  mutton,  is  excellent  in  i|uality ;  and  four- 
year  old,  wild-grazed,  bullocks,  will  not  unfreipiently  weigh 
1,200  lbs.  Diunng  my  last  visit  to  Tanmaki,  I  saw  a  herd  of 
cattle,  browsing  among  the  wild  slmibbt.ries  of  the  "Walteni, 
some  of  which  would  have  di.»ne  for  the  Smitlifield  ('liristnian- 
sliow ;  whilst  the  richness  of  our  artificial  pastures  for  dairy 
pur^Mises  is  XJ^oved  by  Ciuitorbury's  fat  cheeses,  and  New 
riymouth's  Devonshire  cream. 

Like  sheep,  tlacc-foui-ths  i»f  our  cattle  ai-o,  at  present,  grazed 
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l..y  pquiitt'-TS  on  the  wiLi  lim«ls  of  the  colonr.  Genendlr. 
portion  of  a  run— cither  s^tvae  low-lying,  moister  portion:  or 
n-iuie  br-jken  or  biushy  "  bru-n^sing "'  ground — is  better  suited  for 
liome^  stix-k  than  fur  sheep  ;  and  such  portion  is  occ&sionaUj 
(I'.'vot'.-d  to  a  herd  of  cattle,  as  a  sort  of  second  string  to  the 
fc'iU»4tt'.'r'.'»  bow. 

As  bullocks  are  much  ui%d  for  farm  dranght-stock :  as  daiir 
produce  is  a  vcrj-  protitable  commodity :  and  as  there  is  alzeidy 
a  OJiiisidt-rablc  demand  for  Ixref.  for  the  supply  of  the  towns  and 
thij  shipping,  "cattle-breeding"  bids  fair  to  become  an  im- 
port:mt  pursuit  in  New  Zeahind  :  and  will  unquestionably  figure 
a.s  our  second  great  branch  of  pastoral  industry. 

Horses. — Crnmting  those  owncil  both  by  colonists  and  natives, 
the  number  of  horses  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  23.000,  and 
is  rapidly  incr(;.ising.  Tlie  original  stock,  imported  mainly 
from  Australia,  has  been  very  considembly  imprnve«l  by  fresh 
blood  from  England.  Tlie  Hon.  Henry  Petre  (a  fellow-iMis- 
songer  on  my  first  r-xped:tif,n  to  X»'W  Zealand)  tiuik  out  the  two 
th'irougli-brcd.s  Ether  and  Eiildlesworth ;  and  several  fine 
animals,  including  T<»wton,  IncLjdnn,  Tlie  Peer,  and  others,  have 
b'.-en  more  recently  introduced.  The  horse  is  a  very  fovourite 
animal  in  New  Zealand,  and  is  perhaps  more  generally  used 
with  UK  than  it  is  in  England.  Pastoral  colonists  and  natives 
arf  bold  and  dashing  riders  ;  gigs  and  carriages  are  scarce,  roads 
are  bad,  railroads  tilings  to  come,  and  country  ladies,  instead  i.f 
being  boxed  up  in  brougham,  will  generally  visit  their  friends, 
and  desuend  (ui  the  towns,  8liopi)ing,  cm  horseback.  Indeed,  on 
the  tuif,  as  in  tlio  flock  yard  and  dairy  fann,  yoimg  Now  Zealand 
ap}>(.ars  to  be  manifesting  the  natitmal  taste,  and  to  be  a  tnie 
chip  (»f  the  old  block.  Well-conducted  annual  i-aces  aro  held  in 
every  settlement.  Those  of  A  uekhmd,  atti-acting  the  governor,  the 
court,  the  regimenhd  band,  and  a  mixed  concourse  of  colonists, 
citizens,  stddiers,  sailors,  and  natives,  all  in  gala  array,  pr^soutlm 
animated  scene ;  and  save  for  tho  absence  of  the  thinddo-rig 
fi*atemity,  tho  Guards'  drag,  and  the  nymphs  of  Portland- street 
and  St.  Jolm's  Wood,  the  Auckland  liaces  might  well  pass  f«>r 
tlie  New  Zealand  Derby.  Rut  in  racking  mattii-s,  tho  cnh>nists, 
csi)ecially  the  Nelson  men,  who  have  over  taken  the  lead  on  the 
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tnrif  now  no  longer  content  to  atliicve  suoccbrcs  t»n  their  own 
fields,  are  seeking  fresh  victories  in  Australia.  At  a  late  New- 
South  Wales  "Hoincbush  Meeting,"  tlio  Derby  of  Australia, 
two  Now  Zealand  nmrcs,  Zixi  and  Zingori,  carried  off  tlie  honours 
of  the  day;  and  their  spirited  owner,  J.  Redwood,  Esq.,  of 
Nelson,  who  had  taken  tlicse  specimens  t)f  New  Zeahuid  blood 
over  to  New  South  WiUes— a  voyage  t)f  1200  niiltjs  —  was  cntvr- 
tained  at  a  public  dinner  by  the  Sydney  turfites,  in  celebr.ition 
of  the  event.  Again,  at  the  lato  Australian  Chauipinii  Races 
lield  at  Melbourne,  where  18  horses  started  for  tlie  Champion 
Sweepstakes,  viz, — -4  from  Xelson,  -1  from  Tasmania,  1  from 
South  Australia,  and  8  from  Victoria — Strop,  a  Nelson  liorse, 
carrying  lOst.  41b.,  came  in  fourtli,  the  vahie  of  the  stakes 
being  2750/. ;  distance,  I J  miles,  over  a  rough  coui*sc ;  time, 
nearly  6  minutcH.  For  the  second  event,  htjwever,  the  Mel- 
Loome  Handicap  of  100  sovereigns,  whei-e  10  liorses  sturtcd, 
Mr.  Dupi)a'8  Nelson  horse,  Camden,  won  cleverly ;  and  put 
seYcral  thousand  pounds  into  tho  pockets  of  his  backers. 

There  is  a  considerable  and  an  increasing  demand  1)oth  for 
draught  and  riding  horses,  in  New  Zealand  ;  and  the  pric-es  nile 
high  and  reniuncnitive  to  the  breeder.  A  few  h(H-si?s  are  gent- 
rally  bred  with  great  advantage  on  the  sheep  runs ;  and  the 
extract  below  (taken  from  the  letter  of  an  Indian  officer  settled 
in  Canterbury)  suggests  tin;  est:iblishmeut  in  New  Zealand  of 
breeding  studs  for  tlu^  Lulian  cavalry  service. 

"  Any  horses  rt^cpiired  can  be  bred  on  these  plains,  from  the 
English  dray-horso  to  the  English  i-acer.  This  is  a  question 
that  nearly  t<mcheK  the  Indian  Government,  and  one  that  should 
not  bo  dismissc<l  witliout  some  consideratitm.  Are  the  horses 
for  the  artillery  and  the  dragotins  up  to  the  work  rc<iuired  ? 
No ;  most  certainly  nj>t.  Where  can  the  horses  reipn'red  Ix* 
obtained  ?  The  objection  to  the  Australian  horse  is,  tliat  he  is 
allowed  Uy  run  wild  till  he  can  never  be  ipiite  broken  in.  At 
any  rate,  those  exported  seldom  are ;  the  it^ason  luting  that  ;; 
large  tract  of  land  is  required  to  graze  them.  Both  cattle  aixl 
horses  in  Australia  l)ecomo  as  wild  as  those  of  the  Pampas,  and 
many  a  broken  bone  does  the  squatter  receive  in  the  desperate 
chase,  and  still  more  desperate  encounter  >vitli  these  semi-wilil 
animals.     But  in  New  Zealand  they  may  be  dmuesticated  as  in 
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any  we  hnvc  nbtAincd  from  Frankenficld  or  Rambonillet.  I 
allude  to  the  "  Storgoon  flock  "  at  Grays.  Erbcx,  which  hag  long 
applied  st4»ck  tn  Aujstrolia  and  the  Cape,  and  which  has  sent 
rams  to  the  latter  c<.»liiny  that  hare  been  resold  there  at  90/. 
each.     3Iil)>um.  speaking  of  this  flock,  says — 

"  Mr.  Sturgeon  (of  the  *  Elms,'  Grays,  Essex)  informs  me  that 
our  climato  pc-cms  to  aflect  both  the  carcass  and  the  wool  of  im- 
ports sh«'op.  He  showed  mo  some  tnps  bred  from  sheep 
select'-fl  in  Silesia  by  his  son,  from  the  flocks  of  Prince  Tich- 
nowHky  and  Baron  Bartonstcin  :  and  we  noticed  that  the  wool 
%vas  nearly  double  the  length  of  that  produced  by  either  the  sire 
or  the  dam. 

"  Nature  appears  to  ri'fhsc  to  give  the  finest  wool  to  the 
largest  can-asc  :  but  Mr.  Sturgeon's  exertions  for  the  last  thirty 
years  seem  to  liave  induced  some  relaxation  in  his  favour ;  for  on 
sheep  tliat  would,  if  fatted,  weigh  ten  or  twelve  stones,  we 
find  a  quality  of  wool  that  can  hardly  bo  surpassed  ;  and  such 
sheep  lis  (pnssossing  tlie  requisites  of  size  and  form,  and 
tlic  constitution  pecidiar  to  English-bred  animals)  must 
always  Ix?  in  rLciuest  by  our  oolnuists,  and  have  the  preference 
over  tlio  Gcniian-bred  animals,  which  seem  to  "wsmt  the  size, 
form,  constitution,  and  length  of  staple  they  arc  sent  to  restore. 

*' 3Ir.  StiirgL'on's  Mirinos  are  the  result  of  an  amalgamation 
of  tlif  fliK-ks  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  Third  with  those  of 
the  lute  Lonl  Western  and  ^Irs.  Dorien,  both  of  whose  flocks 
liii  piu-(,'lius<?d  at  tlieir  death.  To  these  he  has  added  the  best 
blood  of  tlio  continent ;  and  now,  we  think, possesses  such  sheep 
as  were  never  Inrfore  bred  in  tli is  country." 

The  following  letter  from  the  present  Mr.  Sturgeon,  may 
interest  my  ngricultural  readers  : — 

"  Dkaii  Sir  "  Grays,  Emcx,  March  10,  1860. 

*'  All  pure  sheep  known  as  Merinos,  arc  descended  from 
the  Nogrcttis  of  Si)ain,  altlmugh  tliey  will  now  be  found,  from 
the  effec;ts<.f  climate,  postumge  and  breeding,  to  varj-  very  much 
in  their  dillVrunt  localities.  If  you  want  that  bninch  of  the 
race  wliicli  now  exliibits  the  finest  Jibrt\  you  will  find  it  in 
Milngia-but  if  yon  seek  that  wliich  gives  the  largest  quantity  of 
nost  wool,  you  must  come  to  Grays.     That  has  been  our 
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•nd  our  &thGr'ii  object  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
we  Imvc  Biicot^pded.  Foil  rnatj  find  finer  fibre  than  oiirti,  yon  maij 
OMMtbliffind  m'Ti'  wod—hui  on  no  oihar  sheep  mil  ifoufiud  so  fpreot 
a  qitantitify  and  #o  ^»^  a  quaUiij^  combined.  We  have  looked 
Eiffoi>6  over,  and  such  is  our  conviction.  We  were  for  many 
jeara  couteiniM»rary  breeders  of  Mcrinoe  with  Lord  Wostem ; 
Uld  «t  his  dcAth  bought  his  plbk  MorinoB,  which  are>now 
merged  in  nw  general  fluck.  Lord  Wewtem  bred  his  sheep  pure, 
^tiA  hud  ^  ^Q  flock ;  but  ho  did,  towards  tho  end  of  his  life, 
tey  Ihe  experiment  of  a  crosa  with  the  "  Cotswold,'  not  tho  Down, 

UB  yoa  Mem  to  euppoBo ;  and  which  he  called  '^  Anglu-Merinos** 

— Uieee  ct*)ss  brcci  we  did  not  buy,  nor  any  ewe  that  had  been 

mod  to  pruduco  thetn. 

**  Oar  present  price  is  twelve  guineaa  for  rams,  and  six  guineas 

for  ewes. 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

R**  Faithfully  yours, 
**TauiiiAB  Stitrcboh. 
••  ^itAMfiai  HL~B!rrH0U8Bt  EsQ.,  TamUm  Plaes,  Hegmi^$  Path*' 
In  case  any  of  my  readers  should  feel  dinposed  to  introduce  a 
w  choice   specimens   of  tho    long-wooled   Lincobi   sheep,    I 
nhuold  advise   him   to   apply  to  that  eminent   briitidor,  Henry 
Ollard,    Egq.^    Walsoken,    no4tr    Wisbtiach.      This    gentleman 
annvally    lets    a   groat    mmibcr    of    his    rams :    his    average 
ithcHirlingH  will  weigh  fidl  40  lbs.  a  quarter,  his  ewe  fleeces  will 
weigh  about  11  lbs.,  his  rams  full  Hlbs. ;  and  I  believe  tho 
aTorage  price  of  his  wool  for  the  last  five  yoam  has  been  nearly 
1«.  6(i.  per  pound. 

A  young  short-homod   bull,  of  the  purest  blood,    would  1)g 

0  best  animal  to   bJto  in  homed  cattle;    whilst    for   horses, 

think   nothing  would  be  better  than  a   big,  thorough-bred, 

hmiter-like  c<dt  or  filly.     I  sliould,  however,  regard  horses  as 

a  Lififl  safe  and   certain   spcculatitm  than  sheep  or  cattle.     Of 

course,  tlio  rt;ador  will  [ierceive  that  in  taking  out  any  8U>ck^ 

o  broed  sliould  bo  one  of  the  greatest  purity  ajid  imtablished 

dt'brity  :  a  ram  whoso  lambs  wouUl  not  fetch  1^.  each  in  New 

r'4iln.nd,  t!0«t8  just  as  much  to  take  thither  ai>  a  lum  whoso  himba 

(ittid  fe.tch  id:,  each. 


2.18  TAKING  OVER  BREEDING  STOCK. 


The  pi^escnt  mtos  of  freight  for  stock,  including  fittings,  water, 
food,  ftud  attendance,  are  about  as  follows : — Shcop,  five  guineas ; 
honied  cattle,  fifty  guineas ;  horees,  sixty  .•  guineas  each  : 
iusunmco  against  death  and  accidents,  about  25/.  per  cent.  The 
following  passage  from  a  colonist's  letter,  may  supply  some 
useful  hints  with  respect  to  taking  out  stock.* 

"  It  18  of  the  utmost  Importivwe,  if  yoa  intend  to  he  an  owner  of 
flocks  and  hcrds^  to  heijin  icith  stock  whicJi  yon  knoit  to  poMctn 
ifcnuine  hloo/l.  By  early  application  to  the  broker  of  the  ship 
in  which  yc»u  arc  going,  you  may  generally  secure  a  free  passage 
for  a  cow  with  her  calf,  in  order  that  the  cabin  may  be  supplied 
with  milk ;  so  that  you  will  only  have  to  insure  against  loss 
and  to  provide  food.  Otherwise,  you  have  to  pay  also  for  the 
freiglit  of  water  and  provisions,  for  fittings  and  for  attendance. 
A  ct)w  should  bo  sent,  if  possible,  with  her  first  calf  by  her 
side.  A  bull  should  be  two  years  old  when  put  on  board.  The 
cost  will  vary  according  to  the  ship,  and  the  arrangements  that 
can  1)0  made.  As  some  guide,  here  is  a  rough  account  of  the 
exi)onscs  aictually  incurred  on  a  bidl  that  was  sent  from  England 
to  Wellington  : — 

£     *.  d. 

Cost  of  bidl 42     0    0 

Provisions,  fittings,  and  attendance  on  voyage  .         .  10     0     0 
Freight,  primage,  and  charges  .         .         .         .  20     0     0 

Insimuioe  of  50/.  at  21  per  cent,  (with  policy  5«.  3rf.)  10  15     3 


Total  cost  hmded         .         .         .        £82  15     3 


"  The  provisions  for  tlio  voyage  for  a  cow  and  a  calf  will  cost 
about  S'.  Tht*  insurance  is  against  all  risks,  including  mortality 
luid  j\  tsiim,  and  varies  from  lo  to  20  per  cent." 

•  The  ••  PasssoniTrrs*  Act*'  forlnil««  tho  nimliir  pipsenaror  ships  from 
ivtrryin-  v»ut  livi-  st*vk  ;i«i  trtiirlit.  Wlion.  tijoritinv.  rattle  jin-  shipped  to 
Niw  /.» silir.kl  jIu  V  arr  cnu  rally  Miit  out  iu  s.>ruo  simill  vi.p:*i-1  of  3lHl  i.r 
■liMi  ti'UN  siMvially  bul  ou  for  -.i-K-k.  aii«i  xvl.irh,  c.irryinir  only  a  fi-w 
NiliHui  !»:»>•*«  i;-vrs.  inakis  up  with  Itirht  jr^v^ls.  If.  howivVr,  i»;irly 'applica- 
tion U'  lu.tili'  til  th«'  .<!.ippiii::  l!«'U-f.  a  yoixui:  miloli  onw  of  simu:  fii'.c 
hTxvA  may  U'  takru  at  a  lowvr  ntt.^  in  tlij  r.  ciilar  ]\»»scni:i  r  »hips  for  tl.i- 
purposi-  .>f  .suiplunj;  milk  tv>  iho  sali».»n.  Half  .-« ilozou  siiot-p,  ti.»o  ;  doLT:?* 
i>r  |HMis  of  ilioivo  iK>ultry  v»r  i:aiu.\  nuiy  aLjo  be  curried  iu  the  riguLir 
p.i^M  ni;ir  si.:j>  w'.tiivHit  iuUii'.L:inu'  l\^v  AoL 
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DoQB. — Bogs  ftfe  occasionally  Uken  ;  the  freight  is  about  5/. 
trting  dogs  and  foucy  dogs  art?  not,  Imwoverj  wortb  taking ; 
tli«  only  two  animiils  (at  present)  worth  carrying  over,  artj 
Scotc!h  eolloy,  and  any  stut  of  retriever,  oqiml  to  flnshiug 
fistcLing  a  ¥.41d  dutjk  by  river  (jr  lake. 


ST»Tim  OF  Farming  ajtd  Grazing, — The  preceding  obscrva- 

>n»  will,  I  hope,  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  tlie  chiti'acter  of 

wild  lauds,  and  of  our  modes  of  clearing  them,  of  the  varieties 

our  arable  crops,  and  of  the  quantity  and  quab'ty  of  oiir  Btock ; 

id  it  is  now  necessary  to  give  liini  a  short  aectmnt  of  oni*  system 

farming  and  grazing,  together  with  a  rough  estimate  of  the 

o6t(^  to  Ixi  derive<l  from  the  gradual  creation  of  a  landed  estate 

meatlB  of  the  plough  and  the  fleece. 

Some  difficulty  is  experienced,  however,  in  treating  of  such  a 

ibjoct  aa.  tho  **  system  of  farming  and  grazing  in  New  Zealand/' 

ing  to    the    awkward   fact    that    up    to    the    pr(8ent    time, 

lost,    thei"©   has    been    no    system.     Hitherto,  farming  and 

jing  havo  been  two  utterly  clifttinct  pui-suits,  followed  by  two 

binct    classes    of    settlers.      Farming,    or   rather  com   and 

>t4ito  growing,  was,  for  the  most  part,  undertaken  by  tho  man 

(([null  capital  and  large  family,  who,  buying  from  100  to  3Q(I 

jres  of   hind,   would  gradimlly  clear  a  few  acres  every  year, 

id  grow  liift  patches  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes.   After 

ihjisiiug  his  laud,  putting  up  his  house  and  little  (mt-buildings, 

siting  together  his  rude  implements,  and  paying  for  the  extra 

>tir  required  in  first  clearing  the  soil,  he  had  little   or  no 

ujoy  left  fur  the  purchase  of  sheep  or  cattle ;  he  wafi  often, 

iH   novice,  quite  ignorant  of  the  luai-vellous  effects  of  root- 

ijg  and  manure^makiug  in  incnMvsing  the  arable  produce  4»f 

id  ;  for  crops,  he  trusted  to  fine  climate  and  virgin  soil,  and 

jyond   a  cow  or  two   for  his  dairy,    a  pig  or  two  for  his  tub, 

icb  a  man  would  often  not  own  a  single  head  of  live  stiK^k,  and, 

rbat  is  more,  easy-going,  muddle-head  as  be  was,  would  ofUjn 

II  you  ho  did  well  enough  without  it.     Grazing,  on  tho  con- 

%  has,  80  fai\  been  an  occupation  followed  more  by  young 

ied  men  of  larger  capital.      Tho  Grazier,  or  Runholdcr 

»r  ''Squatter,'*  as  ho  is  coarsely  and  inaptly  called),  was  often  a 

young  bttcholor,  with  a  thousand  or  two,  and  a  pretty  tastfi 
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ill  hoi-sofloBh.  Ho  would  lease  ten  or  twenty  thonsond  acres  of 
wild  Und  from  one  of  the  Local  Governments,  buy  500  ewes,  or 
u  Hniull  mob  of  cattle,  and  a  mare  or  two,  and  drive  them  to  his 
piiKturcK.  Here,  hu  would  put  up  a  hut  for  himself  and  shepherd, 
make  a  kittrlien  garden  (if  not  too  lazy),  procure  his  flour  and 
groc(5rit'H  by  bidlock-dray  from  the  nearest  little  settlement  or 
busli  Htorci,  and  set  himself  down,  a  sort  of  pastoral,  hard-riding 
liobinHon  Crusoe,  to  feed,  breed,  and  fatten  his  sheep,  or  his 
8iheq)  and  UIh  cattle,  on  what  is  popularly  called  thu  "Squatting 
Kysti'm."  Our  Ktolid  farmer  of  the  Bush  shook  his  head  at  live 
stock  as  souMjtliing  which  rctpiired  expensive  fences — our  young 
gniziiT  of  the  Hills  and  Plains  sneered  at  com-gro\*'ing  as 
pUHldiug  drudgery  lioniMith  a  youth  of  spirit,  and  tlius  the  two 
iiu»ii  ami  tho  two  jniiisuits  wore  kept  distinct  and  separate. 

The  time  is  approaching,  however,  when,  in  the  natural  order 
of  progress,  this  suicidal  separation  of  the  two  great  branches 
e.f  agriculture  will  ceust^ :  our  fanners  will  become  graziers^  our 
gruziei*s,  fairiiieii»,  and  the  **  mixed  system"  of  &rming  will  soon 
become  ginierallv  practised.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years 
our  corn-grv>wei's  have  discovennl  that  a  little  live  stock  wonder- 
fully aiils  the  pltnigli.  and  not  only  pays  well  itself,  but  makes 
i»ther  tilings  pay  far  lu'tter ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  we 
now  tind  an  increasing  portiin  of  corn  laud  every  year  laid  down 
in  gniss,  and  can  count  a  few  cattle  vt  a  little  floi-k  of  sheep  on 
a  tlii»usjind  farms  where  a  few  years  since  shei^p  and  cattle  were 
:iiiiin;ils  all  but  unknown.  The  stoj^page  of  the  old  system  of 
wild  gra/.iug  or  squatting,  as  a  thing  aptul  from  £irm- 
gni/.-Tig,  >vill  arisi*  from  nu her  a  dltferent  cause:  the  com- 
gn^wer  is  Kvoir.'.ug  partly  a  gnizier,  K  cause  it  pays  him  to 
gn;i-e ;  whcnas  the  new  cmer.  who  lovks  to  l»ocoming  only  a 
w:M-;:pa.'icr  or  runholdcr,  will  Iv.lvc  to  Koonie  j>artly  a  farmer 
or  !i^•Kl-;:■.M.•iev.  Ivcaus**  he  c;\u  Uv*  leng.r  Kcomo  a  runliolder. 
Tiie  whoU'  ot  :lv  r.ins  in  tvtry  {rv^-ince  v*f  New  Zealand 
.ir^'  ov\uvivd.  a'.:d  ri:v.-l:oIvv'i'.j:  i  v.  K^;^^d  Luids,  as  a  pursuit 
ai^jirt  trere.  ^ '.v.  .■•.*.'.::  o".  tAr::\d  l.;!.,ls.  is  a  pur>iii:t  which  ha* 
•.vrt»-h.d  -.(s  r.,;tr.:v,!  l-v/./.s  :v.  N\«  l'.  ;;-sv.  I.  uv,l  which  will  now. 
v.vVx-is^ir  •%.  Iv  si/vivxl.  \\  v.v-j:  :;:v::.  h.'Acv^r.  arriving  in  Xtw 
:'c;4l.;r.,l  x- ;■•.•■!':;  ::;,•  v.. \:  :-i,-  ,  :  :V.r..  y.,irs.  iv.ay  K  s::il  abU  i,> 
ci-.:;.;.:v  :'... ,  ,>v  '.»x  >  v.;  :v.:.'u  ".Z.  v.  -  '.  ■.;•.>::.:*,     1:  :l:vv  Luvc  i  iix-.d 
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capital,  tbey  may  buy  out  some  happy  Squatter  who,  liaving 
mado  his  little  fortune,  and  weary  of  his  desolate  shephcnl's 
life,  is  off  on  a  trip  to  England  in  w^aroh  of  a  fair  young  wife  ;  or 
they  may  make  an  arrangement  with  some  nmliolder,  whoso  nm 
is  not  stockcKl  up,  to  tiike  Bheep  on  "  terms  "♦  for  a  iKjriod  of 
years ;  or  if  they  have  but  a  Bmnll  capital,  coupled  witli  energy 
and  ability,  they  may  get  on  runs  as  resi<lent  managers  or 
working  partners.  But,  looked  on  as  a  great,  leading,  i)ei'ma- 
nent,  industrial  pursuit,  which  may  profitably  occupy  hundreds 
yet  to  eomo,  I  repeat  that  "  nmliolding "  is  an  extinct  pursuit 
in  New  Zealand,  and  tlint  the  SquatttT's  oceupaticm's  gone. 

Neither  as  regards  the  public  interest  of  the  er)lony,  nor 
the  priyate  gain  and  good  of  the  individual,  <\o  I  regard  tliis  as 
at  all  a  matter  of  regret. f  SciUiittors  and  runholders,  sliepherds 
and  stockmen,  arc  adniiiivTile  pioneers  in  the  wilderness  ;  and  the 
colony  where  they  aro  found  will  ever  owe  them  much,  lint 
they  are  emphatically  the  men  of  tlie  wiMcmess ;  and,  as  jiopula- 
tion  advances  and  lands  are  waTite<l  for  the  plough,  they  must 
either  make  way  for  the  plough  or  tn/:e  tlio  pl«.>ugh  ;  and  either 
see  put,  or  put,  a  dozen  sheep  on  a  i)iece  of  land  whicli,  while 
in  their  hands,  grazed  but  our.  Neither,  as  bifore  observed, 
do  I  regard  the  necessaiy  and  gradunl  substitution  of  field 
grazing  for  wild  grazing  as  a  change  likely  to  be  other  than 
beneficial  to  the  indiridttnl.  It  has  long  l>ecn  my  opinion  (an 
opinion  which  I  tliink  many  of  my  l)rother  colonists  would  now 
endorse)  tliat  the  investment  of  an  emigi-ant  family's  capital  in 
the  purchase  of  wild  land,  and  the  gradual  creation  from  it  of  a 
cultivated  landed  estate,  with  stock  and  crop,  does,  eventually, 
prove  a  more  profitable  investment  than  mere  she<.'p-fanuing 
conducted  on  the  nidc  sfpiatting  system.  It  is  true  that  the 
scarcity  and  dcamcss  of  farm  labour  do  serioufily  impede  tlio 

•  Theac*  terms  vary  accordiiij;]^  to  oin'ninHtuncj'8.  A  ymmj^  niiiltoldi  r 
having  st'curod  a  lnr<;e  run,  iiiid.  Mliurt  of  cii]>it.i],  \mi\\!^  uusihle  to 
tftcM-k  it  up  t'uliy,  lui^lit  1>u  willin;;;  to  inakL-  an  arraiij;!  iii'iil  wit.ii  M>iia> 
towii-dwelliiii;  raiiitalist  or  m-w  conur  to  l»k«'  a  tlionsiui(i  or  two  hh.jiM 
on  tht'Ho  tiriiw:  that  is,  for  a  iK-riod  of  tivo  or  sivcn  y«arsr,  tn  al;- u 
him  Imlf  the  uiiuual  imrrrajH.-  ui  tin;  llork,  tojritlu-r  witli  'i**.  fur  t a  ■!» 
clipp*.-*!  tlicei.'.  Ill  otlar  riri'Uiii<tanci s,  tlu;  ruiilmldi.r  inigijt  Ih;  fli.-p').-<\l 
to  do  more  thiiii  this* :  in  otlurs,  njijain,  not  so  nnu'Ii. 

t  Scc  rcmurks  on  this  bubjiret  ut  the  end  of  Clinp.  XYII. 
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work  of  clearing  and  cultivating  wild  lands,  and  true  that  the 
agriculturist  cannot  cany  on  operations  without  labour,  and 
that  the  squatter  (almost)  can.  But  many  emigrant  families  are, 
or  might  maJtc  themselves,  almost  independent  of  this  *'  labour 
tax" — that  is,  their  o>\'n  family  and  estate,  as  shown  in  the 
Appendix  I  contributed  to  the  New  Zealand  Handbook,  would 
furnish  most  of  the  hands  necessary  to  create  and  tcork  such  an 
estate.  And  what  the  squatter  always  forgets  in  urging  the 
superiority  of  his  investment  is  this : — that  he  is  a  mere  Utnatd 
of  land,  a  mere  lodger  in  the  wilderness  ;  that  ho  gets  little  or 
no  hold  of  the  country,  owns  no  broad  acres  in  it ;  and  is,  there- 
fore, cut  off  from  any  participation  in  that  groat  clement  of 
protit  existing  in  all  countries  which  are  undergoing  the  process 
of  Anglo-Saxon  colonization,  viz.  the  rise  in  tJte  value  of  land 
occasioned  hy  the  spread  of  civilizaiion  and  the  free  incoming 
of  immi<jrant  poptdation — a  rise  whicli  has  made  millions  of  acres 
in  America,  Canada,  and  AustiiUia  almost  as  valuable  as  acres  in 
Middlesex  and  Kent,  and  which  has  centujjled  the  value  of 
tliousands  of  funus  and  clearings  in  every  old  colony  of  the  empire. 
Even,  too,  on  the  particular  question  of  gi'owing  wool,  almost  the 
squatter's  sole  article  of  production,  it  is,  I  think,  contended 
with  great  truth,  us  some  day  I  hope  to  prove,  that  as  many  of  our 
wild  lands  in  Now  Zealand  can  bo  laid  down  in  pasture  at  a  cost 
of  from  1  /.  to  2/.  per  acre,  aud  as  one  aero  of  such  pasture  lands 
(with  a  few  roots  added)  is  capable  of  supporting  five  or  six 
slieep,  while  flircc  acres  of  the  squatter's  wild  land  are  required 
to  graze  oiw.  shooi),  wool  coidd  bo  grown  more  profitably  with 
the  slieop  grazed  on  funn  i)astures,  where  tlioro  would  bo  a 
heavier  fleece  aud  less  liability  to  preveutible  disease,  than  it 
could  with  the  animal  depastured  on  the  wild  herbage  of  tlio 
coimtry,  aud  suffered  to  rojun  half  fvroi  naturoi  over  hill  and 
pLihi  exposed  to  all  tlie  vicissitudes  of  a  semi-savage  life. 

Looking  at  all  these  things,  I  hold  that  what  is  termed 
"  estate-creating  "  may  be  made  even  a  better-paying  pursuit  in 
Now  Zealand  than  mere  slieep  farming ;  while,  if  we  extend  our 
view  and  look  to  the  plcu^iantHrss  of  the  itispective  occupations, 
we  must  at  once  accord  a  great  superiority  to  the  former— the 
one,  places  a  family  among  friendly  neighboims,  amid  the  cheer- 
ful sights  aud    sounds  of  corn  fields,   orchiu'ds,   gai'dcns   aud 
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mcMidows,  where  every  LIdw  tlicy  strike,  every  tnif  they  tuni, 
improves  or  beautifies  n  blooming  little  frcehohl  of  thfir  o^n  — 
tho  other,  banishes  them  to  thcj  rude  plain  or  rnggod  waste, 
where  Zimmennann  raiglit  have  mnsed  on  Solitude,  and  where 
the  Sabbath  eliimes  are  seldom  heard. 

These  varied  considerations  induce  me  to  })olicvc  that  in  a 
few  years  fanning  and  giiizing  will  be  conducted  on  the  "  mixed 
system"  in  New  Zealand ;  and  that  our  fntiu:e  faniis  and  landid 
estates  may  be  prcfigm-ed,  fur  the  most  part,  uncler  tlirce  tyi»es, 
namely,  the  **  little  gai-dcm  farm,'*  the  "  com  and  tlairy  farm," 
and  the  **  largo  grass  f;irm." 

Tho  first  will  Ikj  tmc  of  from  40  to  fiO  acres ;  often  ma<lo 
on  bush  land,  and  often  lying  near  the  outskirts  i»f  some  rising 
town  or  village  ;  the  propri(;tor  will  frequently  be  some  indus- 
trions  ex-labourer  or  mechanic,  or  pnifossional  man,  or  man  of 
small  income,  or  retired  tradesman,  f;uining  partly  for  pleasuvr, 
partly  for  exercise  and  jiroiit.  Here,  tliore  will  be  a  larj..) 
orchard  and  kitchen  garden,  two  (»r  tlircf  corn-fit  Ids,  and  a 
paddock  or  two ;  and  the  live  stock  will  (ronsist  of  throe  or  fotn* 
cows,  with  perhaiis,  a  scon)  or  two  fat  shuep,  a  mare  and  l)ony, 
a  dozen  pigs,  and  some  Ik^cs  and  poultry. 

The  "com  and  daiiy  farm"  will  be  one  of  from  200  t^  olJO 
acTOR  ;  the  proprietor  will  frequently  be  some  i>ld  agriculturist  or 
small  capit;ilist  emigrant,  who,  witli  his  family,  will  p(.Tf<>rm  a 
fair  share  of  the  farm  labour.  Here,  about  one-fourth  of  the 
farm  will  be  devoted  to  com  crops,  and  tho  remaindisr  to  pasture; 
fields  and  occiisional  root  crops  for  stock  and  for  daily  fanu  re- 
quirements ;  and  here,  in  luldition  to  a  good  8U})ply  of  small 
stiich,  there  will  often  be  a  himdred  or  two  long-woolled  sheep, 
and  a  score  or  two  of  fat  cattle. 

Tlie  tliird,  but  less  numerous  tyiw  of  farm,  will  be  the  "  larg  j 
grass  farm,"  of  from  1000  to  3000  acres,  (»\nied  by  some  retinal 
nmholder,  as  suggested  in  Chap.  XVII.,  or  by  some  woalthy 
colonist  fond  of  fresh  air  and  fine  stot^k.  H(!re,  tlure  will  bo  a 
little  com  huid,  and  a  goo<l  provision  of  garden,  on:har«l,  shrub- 
bery, game  cover,  and  pleasure  ground ;  but  nine-trnths  of  flio 
estate  will  lie  large  open  gmss  fields,  where  will  Ikj  (hipastuiv  d 
a  little  stud  of  blo<Kl  horses,  a  herd  of  shorthorns,  and  three  *n- 
four  thousand  Merino,  or  Merino  and  South  Down,  sheep. 
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Profits  of  Far3iino  and  Grazing.* — ^It  would  be  possible  to 
lapj  before  the  reader  an  estimate  of  iho  cost  of  creating  an 
estate  of  a  certain  number  of  acres  in  New  Zealand,  and  of  the 
probable  amount  of  the  annual  income  or  profit  which  snch  an 
estate  would  return  him  when  brought  into  full  cultivation  on  the 
mixed  farm  system.  But  this  chapter  is  already  so  long,  the 
requirements  of  space  are  so  pressing,  that  I  must  forego  the 
attempt,  aud  content  myself  ^\ith  offering  the  intending 
emigrant  a  few  figures,  from  which  lie  may  himself  make  a  rough 
calculation  as  to  how  &r  the  "  plough  and  the  fleece"  are  likely 
to  pay  him  in  Now  Zealand. 

Bemarks. 

1.  Farm  hand  labour  nearly  as  dear  again  as  in  England  ;  but 

no  penny  of  outgoings  for  rent,  rates,  taxes,  or  tithes. 

2.  Wild  farm  lands  purchaseable,  on  the  average,  at  1/.  per 

acre,  and  reducible  to  "  crop  state  "  at  an  average  of  4/. 
per  acre  more :  thus  making  the  fee-simple  of  the  soil 
cleared,  reduced  to  cultivation  and  fit  for  crops — pro- 
curable at  an  average  cost  of  5/.  per  aero. 

3.  Such  soil,  imder  the  plough,  capable  of  producing  com 

and  root  crops,  equal  to  a  crop  of  30  bushels  of  wheat 
per  acre ;  or,  in  grass,  capable  of  grazing  stock  equal 
to  the  rate  of  five  sheep  -per  acre.  The  mean  average  cash 
market  prices  of  the  various  products  of  a  mixed  ferm, 
say,  for  a  period  of  the  next  five  years  to  come, 
assiuned  as  follows  : — 

Arable  Proilnce, 

£    9.    d, 

4.  Wlioat,  and  fine  malting  barley,  per  bushel      .060 

Oats „  .050 

Potatoes,  fine  riddled      .         .  per  ton     .500 

Grazing  Produce, 

5.  Good  Ewes     ....       per  head     .100 
Fat  wethers  ...  „  .  0  15     0 

6.  Wool per  lb.     .  0     1     6 

•  SouK'  iiu]H^rt:i!it  additional  nniarkit  on  this  subject  will  be  foond  in 
the  lu»t  L-L;ii>t<.r,  iii  tLe  urtiL-le  on  "  lU^tind  Geutctl  Families.*' 
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Fair  ftventgo  fat  bullocks  and  good  dairy 

COW8,  per  bead           .         .         .         ,  10/.  to  12/. 

Good  workLng  Bteers,  per  pairj  bi-okeu     .  20r.  to  30/, 

Useful  fkmi  colt  or  liUy          .         .         .  25/.  to  35^. 

Tliorough-bred  ditto      ....  50/.  to  100/. 

Fine  hay,  per  ton  .         .         .         .         .  .  6/.  to  7/. 

(Occasionally,  when  pressed,  hay  is  15/.  and 
201.  per  Um  in  Sydney  and  Melbonme). 

Dairy  Produce, 

Good  fresh  bntter,  per  lb.       .         *         .  1«.  to  Is  3<i 

Good  cheese,  per  lb.       .         .         .         .  SiL  to  Wtl. 

Prime  bacon  and  hams,  per  lb*        *         *  S<L  to  lOrf. 

Hilk  (near  towns),  per  ipiart           .         .  S<L  to  4/1. 

[  JIggs,  per  dozen Is,  to  1«.  6f/. 

Fat  cliickens  (near  towns),  per  pair         .  is.  to  5«. 
Turkeys,  geese,  ducks,  and  pigeons,  easily 
roared,  but  mostly  dear. 


Gardeix  Produce, 
ins,  carrots,  peas,   beans,  and  other  garden  vegetables, 
jr  witli  fruits  and  honey,  saleable  at  guod  prices  on  farms 
towns,  whaling  harbours,  and  vilkge  ports. 


Bemauks  on  the  Pueoeoing  Items. 

1*  Assuming  that  farm  liund-labour  be  29.  a-day  in  England, 
cannitt,  I  think,  be  taken,  as  a  mean  average  for  the  next 
years,  at  less  than  4s.  a-day  in  New  Zealand.  But,  owing 
causes  named  in  the  preceding  remarks  on  this  subject, 
[to  tJie  fact  that  with  us  tJiu  agriculturist  nud  his  family 
Ives  often  contribute  a  largo  share  of  labour,  I  do  not 
that  the  English  farmer,  paying  away  1/.  for  labour  in 
;lan<l,  would  tind  himself  paying  away  more  than  1/.  lO*.,  or 
most  1/.  15<».,  if  he  went  to  New  Zealand. 
2,  In  the  province  of  Canterbury  2L  per  acre  is  most 
I  wisely  charged  for  wild  land ;  but  in  every  other  province  the 
ice  may  be  said  to  vary  from  10*.  to  20».  an  aero  ;  while 
le  ftverage  rtm  of  our  commcm  wild  lands,  taking  one  sort 
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w'iili  iinothLT,  can  certainly  l>o  ck-arcd  and  made  fit  for  seed  at 
alKUit  il.  \K'r  iiciv. 

8.  Tlic  lUHKliiotivc  aci'cage-power  of  the  farm  may  seem  high. 
r>iit  theiv  ciiii  Ih.*  no  «|iiostion  that,  under  the  improved  ma- 
uuriu-jj  "  iiiixod-systi'm,"  whicli  is  hcn.^  as8umeil,  the  productive 
jivorago  powir  of  the  fui-m  woukl  prcive  equal  to  the  figures  put 
ili>\vn. 

1.  Thoso  prices  are  not,  I  think,  at  all  tix»  high.  Indeed, 
wvi'ilrnj:  thi"  various  causes  which  may  affect  the  price  of  grain 
ill  New  Z.  iiLniil  vluriiig  the  next  five  years,  I  have  felt  inclined 
\o  put  wli^at  »K>\vu  at  7<*.  Fine  malting  barley  always 
o.»niinaiuls  a  higlur  relative  price  in  Auiitralasia  tlian  in 
Kuroiv.  Oats  may  seem  high,  but  the  "  Blue-Bi^ok  "  deolanrd 
avonigo  value  of  some  :2ri0.i.»ni)  bushtls  which  have  lK:tneriK»rtcd 
i.»  Svihiey  and  ^It  rnoiiruo  during  the  last  seven  years,  is  rather 
Mi'iv  than  •'•>>.  a  bushel.  Si.'me  .">m.i •« m.)  t..»us  of  I'ttatfi*  haveals«> 
bin  I  xp.  rti  J  t>  Australia  during  i:;i-  last  seven  ytan?.  and  the 
oceLirid  avtr;;uo  value  is  put  di-wn  at  T,".  jtr  tvn. 

•^.  l..'1'k.iii:  at  the  gt\»\\-:i:g  dt :;:;,:: .1  :«  r  bretdiiig  st<.«ek  con- 
>  qiiiT.t  on  iV.a:  cli:i!:gc\  er  e..«i:i::i_r  ohaiigt.  in  our  system  ef 
!"..r::.;::^  a: A  ^iv...iv.g  Nviiuh  :.;is  bcti:  dvSer.Ud.  1  d..-  n«.'X  think 
ovi>  w.ll  i\:.il::  :i  I.'.vtr  avviit^t.  vrioe  iLiU  '2\.*r,  jtr  htad  fur 
!*;i  ■/.vx:  :i>i  yv..:>.     As  :•■  wi:'..^rTi,  i:  is  s  i::a:t<.r  k-i  eonjcvture 

V  V.i :'.-.. r  \»*  >'...■.'.'  -.  '....Vi  :  r-.s  r:  :■.■•*  U-iliiig  d- "^t.  :"'  but  if 
^•.    vb.   N\x    "...v.    .:.".}   :     _;"...:._   u:  ::.v  Ar.s:rAl:;-.:."s  K:i«.r.  at 

V  ^,.  C::::.  -  1  .;: ::-  S  :..;:>;!<•.•  ri  :.;:-.. r*s  its:::::  :;y.  li^ri-  '119. 
:.  :./n;  V.,..::.  ..v.. I  .:>>■.::.   .v.rsi'vt-i  ::...:  ::  wc  L.»vt.   :...  kill  our 

•  .:"..  :s  :'  v  :..'.'.  ...  -..  :  •  r  : :.     .  >'....ll  r.:: .1 : :.-. y  Livc  a^r-xdly 

^:  -.v  .:   :...'.'..  .  :    ^\.  v.s.     r.::  '•:...:■;  v;r  v.-;  i..;iv  e  mi  to*  s-.-me 
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that  in  addition  to  this  home  demand  onr  prime  fat  wcthcrR  will 
probably  be  exported,  ere  long,  as  deck  freight  for  our  inter- 
colonial steamers  on  their  return  to  Sydney  and  Melbourne.* 

6.  Our  excellent  annual  Statistical  Blue-Book  just  received 
in  England,  shows  that  our  export  of  wool,  in  the  year  1H.51), 
was  one  of  nearly  500,00011)8.,  and  the  mean  miiform  viduo 
per  lb.  is  taken  there  at  Is.  id.  Looking,  however,  at  the 
gradnal  improvements  we  are  making,  both  in  our  breed  of 
sheep,  and  in  the  process  of  getting  up  our  wool  for  nmrket,  I 
think  that  we  may  fairly  put  down  the  mean  average  price  for 
the  next  five  years  at  1».  6d.  per  lb. 

7.  Dairy  produce  will,  I  think,  fully  command  these  prices. 
Good  firkin  butter,  rich  cheese,  prime  hams,  and  flitches  of 
bacon,  such  as  a  gocnl  dairy  \nfc  could  produce  in  New  Zealand, 
are  always  articles  in  request  for  McU)ounio  and  Sydney,  and  ior 
the  whalers  and  general  shipi)ing,  and  for  our  home  town  markets. 
The  dairy  and  the  poultry  yard,  tlio  orchanl  and  kitchen  garden, 
are,  however,  profitable  little  branches  of  New  Zealand  fanning, 
which  arc  often  neglected  witli  us  as  things  too  insignificant  to 
merit  attention:  a  circurastiinrre  to  l)o  regrettt^'d,  inasmuch  as 
those  things  pay  well  when  w(dl  attended  to  ;  while  employing, 
OS  they  do,  the  female  hands  of  a  fann,  they  often  show  us  with 
what  truth  stout  old  Coblwtt  siiid,  that  pi-etty  women  were  never 
prettier  than  when  2>atting  butt<<.r  and  making  bread. 


and  ill  all  olrl  countrios,  the  coiniuou  ptoplo  cannot  do  this.  There,  a  jXH^r 
man  wunta  a  kg  of  muttuii,  juul  liiw  to  eont«iit  Ininscli'  with  a  eliop—with 
niS  the  labourer  ^ants  hoili  lei;;  uml  ^»)lonlll(•^,  niul  biivd  botli,  A^uin.  tlie 
horrl  wiirkiu^.  open-air-living  IMipuIution  of  a  youn^  country  curiMuneM  tUr 
luure  aniiiuil  fixHl  than  the  eity-iK-nt  ]><^]>uliiti(ms  of  ohl  eountri<-H  :  a  t-rmleti- 
mtiUA  family,  consuming',  weekly.  r>U  IIiki.  ;of  nmtton  in  na  Kri;j;liKli  town. 
would  couHumo  100  llw.  if  they  were  net  to  work  in  the  New  Zealand 
budh. 

•  The  whole  of  Australia  can  scarce  produeo  a  fr«»Kl  snceulfut 
joint  of  table  mutton.  llut<'lier.s'  nuat,  mucIi  as  it  in,  is  evi-ry  ynir  K- 
euniing  dcoirer  in  the  great  nietro])oliii  nf  Sydney,  and  in  the  greater  «.»ne  of 
Mellxranie  ;  and,  ad  we  get  more  aial  fsi.ster  uteamers,  I  U-lieve  ^^e  shall 
eT<'ntiially  s<?nd  our  fat  wethern  to  An^trsilia,  when-  they  will  In-  i-«t»TiruMl 
u  delicacy  jiwt  as  the  South  Downs  of  Kn<;land,  carried  over  by  steamer, 
are  eatvomed  a  delicacy  in  Boston  and  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


invk8tmext9  and  puksuits,  other  than  agbicultuhal  a5d 
pastoral. 

Capitalists — Mi^nky  Lending  a^jd  Emplotmext  of  Moset.— 
As  tho  gnnit  iimjority  of  iH.'opIt>  \vli*.»  go  to  New  Zealand  go  there 
in  oi\loi'  ti>  iii'iiiiirc  st>ino  liiiiilcil  proiHi-rty,  one  of  the  cr.mmunest 
iiivi'stiuouts  is  that  of  purcluisiug  100  to  500  or  5000  acK»  of 
nilil  Uuul,  to  Iv  gnuliially  Ci>uvcrtod  into  a  cuItiTatcd  foscLoU 
ostato  by  tho  jiulioii.>us  application  of  capital  and  laUiur. 

r»ut  in  a  younj;  colony,  rapidly  rii?ing  from  infancy  to  Tigoron* 
youth,  like  New  ZoaLiiul.  thoro  aro  various  pr.miising  inttfl- 
uu'iits  for  capital  K  side;!  those  if  land;  and  what  is  termed  * 
"  eapitidist-i  ;uii:raui.*'  that  is  ihe  man  with  fK  m  o«>jOj.  to 
r»x'-.V\'.  w hile  l;e  jii  r.i  luriv  pui\ i-.-ik s  a  h:t ».  f  hv.id, axid  jx-ns-nilly 
^■.;^•es  lii'.us*  It  ;v!;d  family  in  thi"  «ork  of  bringing  it  inio  calti- 
^.rion.  u-li  ;;Y\^;ur.ily  kv\p  a  lov  him^irtd*  or  a  ;h«.>iisand  or  *' 

iT.y  >:-..a11  ir.\\s:ij.in:  cr  prvv£al'l- 

:*.::■  v.j:;    ;.v..;  y:.<    trii-.^ei:-.  i.>    in    cither 
.  ;*. . . :-.  . :  '■  -. ;:  :  ^    -: .  v  ,    M .  n-.  y  is  «:*?» 

'   ■^  ';  ■■   .  ■■--.  .r.-.-.s  •.:  1 
,     .  .,      .,-Ts   v;   ;v:.:^  ^\:.. :  .;  ;'  ,  ^  :"..:. \.:.^ 
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MONEY  LENDING— EMPLOYMENT  OF  CAPITAL.  2!-9 

of  the  now  Land,  are  often  good  customers  to  the  capitalist,  and 
will  frequently  borrow  money  ut  10  and  12  per  cunt.  The  very 
fact  of  their  iuduBtrious  ambition  Imving  already  raised  them 
half  a  dozen  steps  in  the  ladder  of  life,  justifies  the  belief  that  a 
oontinaal  display  of  industrious  ambition  ^ill  raise  them  half  a 
dozen  steps  higher.  Thus,  the  moral,  the  pergonal,  secm'ities  of 
such  a  class  of  borrowers  are  good ;  but  such  borrowers  do  not 
come  to  borrow  on  personal  securities— all  have  their  little 
homesteads  and  freeholds,  and  it  is  on  these  that  they  ask  to  raise 
50^.  or  100/,  say,  to  enable  them  to  buy  a  hundred  acres  more, 
or  to  enable  tliem  to  increase  their  dairy  stuck,  or  to  get  a  few^ 
sheep,  or  to  improve  farm  buildings  and  fences,  or  to  build  them- 
selves a  bettor  house. 

But  it  is  not  only  among  small  yeomen  or  garden  formers 
like  these  that  capital  would  find  a  good  demand.  Lui'go  for- 
mers, dairy-farmers,  8heop-f;u'mei-s,  cattle-fimiiers,  nimibers  of 
thriving  well-to-do  coloiiiHts,  engaged  some  woy  or  otlicr  in  the 
cultivation  of  tho  soil,  would  frequeutly  like  to  bori'ow  a  few 
hundreds  at  10  per  cent.  fi)r  the  profitable  improvement  of  their 
young  estates,  or  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  t(»  toko  port 
in  some  of  the  many  little  speculations  which  ore  always  offering 
to  a  shrewd  active  man  in  a  young  and  rising  coltmy  like  Now 
Zealand. 

The  mercantile,  tho  retail- timling,  and  tho  town-dwelling  in- 
terests, like  the  agricultui-ol  and  tho  postond,  arc  also  occasional 
borrowers  of  money  on  shoi-t  terms.  In  England,  and  in  oil  old, 
densely-i)cc»pled,  rirh  coimtries,  there  is  generally  far  more  of 
capital  than  of  profitable  eiiiphijmunt  for  copitol ;  and  witli  us 
millions  lie  almost  waste  and  bon-en,  or  ore  dissiiKited  in  catching 
shallows.  But  in  a  young  colony,  like  New  Zeolond,  the  revei'se 
of  all  this  is  the  case — there,  the  infiux  of  populotion  oimuolly 
develops  frosli  resources,  increases  exix)!^^  and  impoi-ts,  mul- 
tiplies the  cliannels  of  trade  ;  and,  there,  tho  demand  and  em- 
ployment for  capital  exceed  the  supply.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
legitimate  demand  for  capital  in  New  Zealand,  that  a  New 
Zealand  Loan  Company  might  now  prolmbly  be  st;irted  with 
advantage.  If  fifty  shareholders,  say  with  100,000/.  or  so  (some 
of  them  going  out  to  reside  in  tho  cohmy),  were  now  to  organize 
a  loan  com]iany,  establish  on  office,  undvr  gwd  mntiniyMwui^  \w 
each  of  the  eight  provincial  capitals,  and  advonu^i  vwvjYLVi^  vax 
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good  securities,  in  stuns,  say  of  from  502.  to  500/.,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  experienced  colonists,  that  they  might  divide 
ii  not  anniinl  profit  of  full  20  per  cent. 

Mining,  too,  will  probably  become  a  regular  industrial  pnndt. 
Shares  in  coasting  vessels  and  intercolonial  steamers  may  even- 
tually pay  higli  interest.  Shipments  of  live  stock  and  goods 
from  Australia  may  sometimes  be  picked  up  cheap,  and  resold 
in  a  few  weeks  at  good  profit.  Building  speculations  would 
answer  in  Sdrac  parts  ;  and  as  cai)ital,  skill,  and  labour  flow  in, 
it  siioms  only  roasouablc  to  suppose  that  the  preparation  aitd 
cxi^ort  of  some  of  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  such  M 
tlie  wild  flax  and  others,  will  open  further  channels  for  the 
judicious  investment  of  money. 

The  eapitalist-roodor  should,  however,  bear  in  mind  that, 
though,  as  a  body,  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  justly  proud 
of  thoir  Hubstiintial  respectability,  and  are  unquestionably  mtieb 
tlie  highest  class  of  colonists  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  colomsl 
dominions,  yet  that  in  New  Zealand,  even,  a  speculative  adven- 
turer may  hoi-o  and  there  be  met  with  who,  having  managed  to 
lorto  all  his  oini  money,  is  (iTiite  ready  to  speculate  with  that  of 
others  ;  und,  as  a  general  rule,  where  the  newly-arrived  capitalist 
h:is  no  friond  in  the  eouutiy  on  whose  colonial  e3[pericnce  and 
judgment  ho  could  rely,  I  should  advise  him  to  put  his  money 
quietly  in  the  luuik.  and  to  use  his  own  eyes  and  ears  for  two  or 
thn'o  months  ere  he  employed  his  capital  in  any  of  the  various 
little  (tpeningH  which  might  be  offered  him. 

IMkhio.vi. ^Ikn,  Lawvkus,  Sirve^ors,  En'gineers, Artists,  &c. 
— 1  should  certainly  not  advise  any  professional  man  whose 
prosiH'ets  rtn»  pretty  goml  in  this  country,  to  move  to  New 
/oalund  with  the  view  of  ln^ttoring  his  condition  there,  only  by 
and  through  the  pniotioo  of  his  pn>fession.  But  exx>crience 
shows  that  svddiers,  saih>rs,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  the  like,  may 
all  siieeeed  in  the  agrioultnnil  and  inistonU  pursuits  of  New 
Zi^alaud,  as  well  as  farmers,  graziers,  or  traders  :  and  professional 
men  buviug  wild  land,  and  engaging  in  the  work  of  crediting  on 
estate,  may  now  and  then  make  their  guinea  or  two,  and  add  a 
trifle  to  their  incomes  by  the  «>(Vcix/<'H<i/  practice  of  their 
\>ld  profoN^ion,  without  neglecting  that  new  and  principal 
busineeis  \\hieh  they  art*  pn»s<vuiiug  with  succoss.      Cholera, 
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ihufl,  aud  small-pox,  ar«  liappily  uuknown  in  Now  Zealuiid,  but 

ilies,  \^Uli  us,  are  generally  in  that  intereBting  condition  so 

immendable   in    a    new    thiiily-poopkd   country.      Lawyers 

rould  ftiid  some  activity  in  tbe  markets  of  rtntl  property  :  lands, 

»iuse8,  and  hereditaments  are  often  changing  hands  ;  and  com- 

lon  law  lind  cunTeyancing  are  by  no  means  likely  to  beeome 

it  arts.     Surveyors  find  oecasional  work  in  opening  up  new 

iistricts,  in    laying  out  new  towns  and  villages,  reserves  and 

iblic  sections,  and  also  in  privute  field  practice  among  the 

icultaral  settlers ;  whilst  roads  and  bridges  or©  beginning  to 

for  the  engineer. 

Here,  ti:>o,  I  would  impress  on  my  readers  an  important  and 

very  prominent  &ct,  which,  nevertheless,  is  one  very  frequently 

rerlooked.     It  is  the  fact  that  New  Zealand  is  a  country  at 

it  only  in  its  iiifaid  state ;  that  population  is  incre4ising, 

and  villages    rising,    civilisation    spreading;    and    that 

ions  old  country  callings,   or   professions,  which  might  not 

jivo  sufficient  support  to  remunerate  the  practiser  in  1H61, 

ight  do  BO  in   1865,  and  might  return  him  good  profits  or  a 

Liticamo  in  1870.     The  surgeon,  the  solicitor,  the  surveyor, 

igineor.  the  artist,  the  miisic-master,  the  printer,  the  trader, 

efcarc-keeper,  the   bnilder,  the  brewer,  each  and  every  pro- 

lonal  man  and  small  capitalist  who  may  go  Uy  New  Zcjaland 

IHGl,  wdlL,  for  the  mo«t  pai't,  settle  down  on  a  little  landed 

roperty  and  get  ronifd^  so  to  sj>eak,  in  the  new  country ;  when 

ivery  emigmnt  of  the  thonsantls  who  may  arrive  after  them, 

luring  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  would  virtually  be  to  them  a 

ih  patient,  or  client,  or  customer,  or  employer. 


McKCAirriLE   and   Tradtno   Pubsuitb. — There   is,    I  think, 

icreasing  room  in  New  Zealand  for  active  men  of  businesa, 

[]  ,_;  2000^.  to  3000/. «  and  good  connexions  in  London, 

:  :r,    and    Binningham,    &c.      They    would   establish 

loir  houses   in  some  of  the  rising  ports  of  the  colony ;  have 

)ir   con-ospondenta   in    Sydney,    Melbourne,   Singapore,  and 

neighbouring  marts  of  commeixjc  ;  buy  up  colonial  pi'oduce 

ithipment  thither ;  bring  bai'k  live  stock,  sugars,  teas,  and 

J    consign    w^ool,    oiL    ores,    llax,  and    other   exports    to 

leir  agentti  or  partners  in  London ;  and  receive  back   British 
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maimfocturos  fur  homo  consumption  in  return.  Even  with  the 
present  s|>cck-liko  population  of  only  some  80,000  pioneer  colo- 
niHts,  tho  value  of  the  annual  export,  import,  and  coasting 
trade  of  Now  Zealand  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  3,000,0001. 
— an  amount  which  may  soon  be  doubled  as  population  flows  in, 
and  tho  immense  resources  of  the  young  colony  become  devo- 
lo2)ud  by  tlic  gradual  introduction  of  capital  and  labour. 

Ketail  Traders. — Small  shopkeepers  (in  colonial  parlance, 
storekoopors)  arc  generally  for  too  numerous  a  class  in  all  young 
emigrant  coniinuniticH.  Almost  every  colonial  village  displays 
half  a  dozen  flimsy  little  bandboxes,  called  "  stores,"  where  the 
sanguine  pro^^riotors,  having  chalked  up  their  names,  and  put  a 
bur  of  Rwip  und  a  frying  pan  in  the  window,  may  be  seen  seated  on 
a  liarrL'l  of  iiogrohead,  ready  to  sell  you  the  worst  possible  article 
at  tlie  highest  possible  priee  ;  and  placidly  smoking  their  short 
pijH^s  in  tho  delusive  belief  that  they  are  on  the  high  road  to 
fortune :  whereas  if  tliey  knew  what  was  good  for  tlicmselvcs 
luul  fur  tho  oommimity,  they  would  be  at  work  in  the  fields 
2>nHhiciihj  something,  if  it  were  only  an  onion,  a  cabbage,  or  a 
pi>tato. 

Any  notive  trailesnian  or  brisk  shopkeeper,  however,  emi- 
grating from  this  eoimtry  to  Xew  Zoahmd.  with  a  few  hundred 
pouuils.  mi<:]it  sueeeinl  in  oriniting,  by  degrees,  his  little  landed 
estate  i>f  \00  aeri's  or  so.  jnst  as  well  as  the  professional  man; 
and  it  iui«:lit  happen  that,  if  he  ehoso  to  s<.^ttle  in  some  one  or 
t»ther  of  the  new  villages  or  to^^nships,  ho  could  attend  to  both 
shop  and  farm  wife  and  daughter  looking  after  the  one,  son 
lUid  stlf  to  the  other. 

MvNv  r\rn  KiNr.  In:  ustky.  \-.\  vVe. — Various  small  breweries 
ha\e  Kvn  cMablishid  wixh  oor.sidi  raMo  sueeess,  Evorr  man 
ean  atV..:\l  i^»  drink  g.vsl  uU^  :  ar.vl  it  is  a  drink  well  suited  to 
the  elJiu.ito,  aUNl  to  x\w  active  o;::-d.vr  prjsuits  of  the  pei^ple. 
buhvd,  it  is  Ti.»t  iini«i\^Ka»U  i\\.\:  ^ulo  ale  may  cveniually  lH>come 
.-vn  exjH^rt  t*>  A;:s:r^kl;a,  av.a  iw-  Ii.a:;-, :  \vh«:rt.-,  as  in  all  hot 
Kus;lish-|v%»|»^xl  ev'UtiiriiN.  tV.vrv  •>  a'.i  i::i::ii  us*,  oonsumption  of 
utili  luju '?»  :^'.d  wh,  r^ ,  t\  r  ::.,  \\\  s:  iv»n.  Iv  ih  s-vll  and  elimaio 
;."s' u:;:..\s':::mX.'  i.^   V:\  ^:"^.     N.  v    ::-uA;:d   is  b.-tb  a  barhv 
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i]  a  Lrip  cotmtry  ;  tho  climate,  with  its  clear  cool  nighta,  and 

,ving  811  months  of  the  twelve  with  a  tempeiutorc  much  the 

le  an  that  of  the  best  English  brewing  months  October,  is 

inibly  adapted  both  to  the  malting  and  the  brewing  proceas  ; 

d  there  is  a  profusion  of  tho  finest  and  softest  water,  with  an 

abundance  of  wat^r-power  for  cheap  machinery, 

Tho   provision    trade   and    curing   trade  have  already    been 

uded  to  imder  the  head  of  exiiorts.     Soap  and  candles  are 

on  a  small  scale  ;   and  this  business,   like   tanning,  will 

much  extended  as  toUow  and  hides  become  more  plentiful. 

Rope  luid  cordage  making  for  the  supply  of  the  coasting  and 

loniiil  sliipi)ing,  and  tlie  manufacture  of  wofd  lashing  from  the 

iiomiitim  tenax  or  wild  flax,  is  even  now  a  small,  but  incrcas- 

g  business  in  New  Zealand ;    and  should  the  bod  qualities  of 

peculiar  plant  (described  at  page  89)  be  ever  eradicated  by 

ingenious  ArkwTight,  the  preparation,  manulucture,  and 

ort  of  the  fibre,  will  unquestionably  become  important  indus- 

pursuits^  profiUibly  eniphiying  a  considerable  mmibcr  of 

era,  dressers,  and  mannfacturers. 

clotli  manufactory  has  yet  been  eBtablishod.  L should, 
ever,  imagine  thut  the  colonial  mauufactm*e  of  coai'so 
Hen  clothing,  like  tho  Austridian  Paramatta  twecd.s, 
now  be  BUccesBfully  commencod.  There  is  now  plenty  t>f 
while  water  and  water  power  ore  abundant ;  some  dyes 
old  bo  grown,  others  ore  found  in  the  native  bai-ks;  and 
and  natives  are  lai"ge  consumers  of  coarse  clothing  and 
64rc»ng  woollen  fabrics.  Indeed,  though  Now  Zealand's  manu- 
facturing epoch  has  not  yet  arrived,  and  though  the  legitimate 
bttsines«»  of  theso  her  early  days  may  be  to  reclaim  her  uiilliona 
wild  acres,  and  to  produce  wheat,  wool,  fkx,  and  raw  materials 
man 'a  food  and  clothing ;  yet  tlto  very  abimdanco  and  variety 
her  mw  materials  for  manufacttu'es,  and  her  profuse  8ii])ply  of 
tor  and  cheap  water-driving  power  for  machinery,  all  tend  to 
tlmt  she  is  likely  to  become  a  (partly)  self-suppl^ang,  ma- 
turing c(dony  considerably  sooner  than  has  been  usual  witli 
dependencies. 
The  timber-trade,  in  connection  with  saw-mills;  and  tho 
-trado,  in  connection  with  flour-mills,  would  now  bo  prf>- 
ble    busIuoBseB;    and    there    are  various    localities    where 
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building    speculations  would    now   return    large    and  certain 
profits. 

Whaling. — That  branch  of  whaling  called  "  shore-wlialing," 
which  consisted  in  the  killing  of  the  black  whale,  by  coast-boat 
parties,  when  the  cow  came  iu-shore  with  the  calf — a  business 
which,  as  hite  as  18-45,  employed  nearly  a  thousand  men  and  a 
hunditxl  boats,  and  which  produced  an  export  of  oil  and  bone 
worth  (at  present  rates)  nearly  50,000?.  a  year — is  now  almost 
abuuloucd  in  New  Zealand.  Indeed,  it  was  a  wasteful,  extermi- 
native  jmictice ;  and  coast  "  whaling-stations "  were  rude  em- 
brutoil  little  communities,  which  New  Zealand,  becoming  an 
emigration  field,  could  well  disjwnse  with. 

Now  Zealand,  however,  is  still  in  the  very  midst  of  the  finest 
sperm  and  black  whale  fishing  grounds.  Last  season  only, 
fn)m  October  to  May,  one  harbour  alone  in  New  Zealand,  the 
Riy  of  Islands,  was  visit-ed  by  no  fewer  than  forty-one  whaling 
sliips  of  the  average  bunlcn  of  nearly  400  tons.  To  the  re- 
proach, tmo  would  almost  s;iy,  of  British  enterprise,  no  fewer 
th»m  thirty-nine  of  these  vessels  were  American  ;  and,  counting 
the  smitliorn  ports  in  Fov(wix  Straits,  together  with  Otago, 
Wellington,  Cloudy  B»iy,  and  Monganui,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
as  many  as  a  luindrod  American  whalei's  visit  our  New  Zealand 
ports  every  sinison  for  supi)lie8  of  wood,  water,  spars,  and 
provisitvns  -eateliiiig,  under  the  very  noses  of  our  sleepy  mer- 
chants and  Koanien,  oil  and  bone  to  the  annual  value  of  a  million 
sterling.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoi>cd  that  the  colonists  will 
so»>n  awaken  to  the  presence  of  this  noble  sea-mine  of  wealth, 
and  that  eix^  h>ng  New  Zealand  may  boast  a  little  fleet  of  clipiKT 
Ki'liDoners,  eatehing  the  spiTin  whiJe  at  her  very  doors.  Auck- 
land autl  Wellington  would  even  now  be  quite  eqiuJ  to  Uie 
work  of  building  au<l  equipping  small  whaling-craft ;  there  are 
plenty  of  old  whaling-hands  cruising  about  the  coasts;  the 
natives  make  lino  whaling-seamen ;  and  our  Now  Zealand 
schooners  would  have  this  advanfcige  over  American  shii>s,  that 
they  wiuihl  1k>  saiiled  at  less  expense ;  and  liviwj,  if  wo  may  s.) 
expn^ss  it.  hi  the  wlialing  Be;is,  would  always  be  close  to  their 
work,  and  home  fishing  within  a  week's  run  of  their  port. 

If,  some  years  ago,  the  ^lossrs.  Euderby,  letting  alone  that 
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desolate  wilderness,  tliQ  Ancklaud  Ifiknds,  and  allying  ihent' 
selves  with  tbc  whaling  forcee  of  New  Zeidand,  Lad  commenced 
the  new  fishtjry  on  a  suuiU  scale  from  a  civilised  jiort  like  Wei- 
in,  and  hod  gradually  nui'sed  up  Ihoir  national  cntorprifia 
Zealamf.  it  would  probaUy  have  proved  a  fortunate  one  ; 
New  Zealand  coIouiBtSf  with  the  many  advantages  wu 
do  not  in  a  few  years  retake  a  portion  of  the  lost 
Brituh  whale-fishery  from  brother  Jonathan^  wo  shall  un- 
fqocstionably  deserve  to  rank  as  a  maritime  people  fit,  and  only 
ill  to  sail  a  bumboat  across  a  duck-jiond. 


lNical  Trades  anu  Handicbajts., — Carpenters,  cabinet- 

}rs,  painters,  glaziers,  masons,  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights, 

tipwrights,  millwrights,  coopers,  sawyers,  thatchers,  gardejiers, 

'laiidlers^  tailors,  shoemalvcrs,  all  sorts  of  fiirm  labourers,  and 

liandj  jack-of-all-trude  fellows,  all  men  who  minister  to  first 

wants,  are  certain  to  Kucceed  in  New  Zealand — certain,  if  only 

sober  and  indtu^trions,  to  make  what,  to  them,  would  l:»o  a  fortune. 

It  is  literally  tnie  that  hundreds  of  mechanics  and  labourers  who 

landcfl  in  New  Zealand  a  few  years  ago,  are  now^  substantiiil 

diolders,  cultivating  their  own  little  estates.    Two  substantial 

'      TULtuth  farmerfi,  eleet^jd  to  the  '*  vestry  parliament,"  and 

d  fliere   as  ""  hoiiom^iible  mt:mbei"8,"  came  to  New  Ply- 

lotith,   Uie   one   a  journeyman   carpenter,   the   other   a  most 

idustriotis  agricultural  labourer,  and  excellent  M.P.  vesttyniea 

ley  make.    Indeed,  every  colonist  could  name  a  score  instauceiij 

vf  tlio  gratifying  rise  ot  itober  working  men;  and  any  benevolent 

jrw»n   kTn^w^ng   some   industrious  fiunOy  of   this   class,   and 

icliji*^d   to  help  them  to  New  Zealand,  might  rest  perfectly 

^Batiitfied  that  such  family  would  prosper  there ;  and  would  soon 

be  able  to  repay  to  their  benefactor  every  penny  of  the  money 

which  he  might  have  advanced  to  help  them  out. 


Clctcks,  Shovmen,  (fee. —  I  cannot  advise  any  of  these  orders 

if  our  home  community  to  try  their  fortunes  in  New  Zealand  as 

tdrkit  or  shopmen.     Most  of  the  commercial  houses  as  yet  oro 

'ttuoll,  and  the  active  young  partners  who  constitute  them  oppt^ar 

to  di/  the  greater  part  of  their  own  writing  and  book-keeping. 

The   same  remark  applies  to  shops,  the  pixjprietors  or  their 
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familioB  doing  their  own  counter  work.  It,  however,  any  young 
inan  of  thcno  orders  of  onr  city-pent  popidations  insists  on 
omi^^rating,  I  would  earnestly  advise  him  first  to  take  six  months 
with  8f)ino  good  mechanic,  and  qualify  himself  as  a  joiner, 
cabinetmaker,  wheelwright,  or  carpenter,  when  he  would  «4 
least  be  STiro  of  his  lOOZ.  a-year  in  the  colony,  and  could  work 
at  his  trade  until  the  course  of  events,  the  accumulation  of  hs 
rtavingH,  had  enabled  him  to  purchase  land,  or  to  commence 
KdTiio  buHinoss  on  his  own  account.  Driving  a  plane  is  surely 
as  manly  and  as  reputable  a  pursuit  as  driving  a  pen  ;  a  much 
htialthier  pursuit,  and,  in  a  colony,  a  far  more  lucrative  one.  In 
the  earlier  days  of  the  colony,  the  Honourable  Henry  Petw 
(brother  of  the  present  peer)  might  be  seen  not  disdaining  to 
drive  his  own  carts  tlirough  the  streets  of  Wellington ;  an^ 
building  a  house  or  making  a  table  in  New  Zealand  is  snroljas 
high  an  (sniidoyment  as  keoi)ing  accounts  in  an  office  in  England 
and  a  far  more  nitinly  one  than  that  of  taking  a  girl's  pla^ 
bcliind  the  counter,  to  servo  tape  and  bobbin  to  pert  milliner 
and  mincing  miss. 

Lady  KMidiiANTS. — An  active  widow  lady,  with  a  family  of 
Nirniig  healthy  sons  and  daughters,  all  desirous  of  emigrating, 
and  pi»sH.«swd  of  a  little  capital,  might  imquestionably  now  go 
Ui  Nvw  /(ialand  with  advantage ;  some,  indeed,  have  already 
f^oim.     ( )m>  to  two  hundred  acres  may  be  purchased  near  one  of 
iliif  rlHiiig  villug«!H,  and  gradually  converted  by  the  family  (aided, 
Ha.v.  I).v  Hnww  strmly  married  agricultural  labourer,  whom  they 
nr  ilinir  frinidK  have  selected  from  their  old  neighbourhood  at 
ln>itn«)  into  a  littlo  mixed  dairy,  arable,  and  pasture  farm — the 
diiuj^hl^^i-M  wenld  iirobably  marry  among  the  colonial  youth,  and 
ilu«  HdiiH  urn  soon  tMiabled  to  take  their  own  part,  and  eventually 
to  rNtiiltliHli  theniKclvoH  as  independent  members  of  the  colonial 
eoniniiiniiy. 

Wlion*  tlipn^  iH  loK«  capital,  and  a  widow  with  a  family,  or  one 
or  two  yoiiiij»  wt)nu>u,  qnalifuul  as  milliners  and  dressmakers,  arc 
doHirouM  of  moving  to  New  Zeahmd,  I  should  recommend  them 
to  proi'iMHl  to  ono  of  the  chiof  t(»vns,  where  a  business  of  this 
Kiiul,  in  (Miul)iiiation  with  a  Utth>  general  or  fancy  shoj),  might, 
1  IliiuK.  I)i«  lVi'(|iionlly  opened  with  advantage. 
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Sohool-koeping  is  not,  I  think,  on  occupation  to  be  hold  out 
to  any  lady  who  might  be  desirous  of  improving  her  position  in 
"New  Zealand.  The  estates  of  the  rural  colonists  are  generally 
some  distance  from  the  chief  towns  ;  roods  are,  of  course,  not  so 
good  as  they  are  in  England,  and  the  leading  families  seem  to 
prefer  educating  their  children  at  home.  Governesses,  however, 
especially  bonnie  lassies  who  would  assist  the  mistress  in 
Qie  nursery  or  kitchen,  as  well  as  active  housekeepers,  might 
often  obtain  good  situations ;  and  I  may  perhaps  hint  to  somo 
of  my  fair  readers  that  the  matrimonial  market  is  not  overstocked 
in  New  Zealand,  and  that  the  statistical  fact  recorded  in 
Chap.  Xvii.,  would  appear  to  indicate  the  existence  of  an  extcn- 
Kve  field  for  crinoline,  red  petticoat,  balmond  boot,  enterprise 
md  conquest. 

In  the  compass  of  a  work  of  this  nature  I  have,  of  course, 
been  nnable  to  mention  every  opening  for  the  investment  of 
capital  which  might  now  be  found  in  New  Zealand,  or  every 
business  or  calling  which  might  now,  possibly,  be  commenced 
there  with  advantage.  It  is  my  opinion,  an  opinion  backed,  I 
belieye,  by  every  experienced  colonist,  that  almost  any  active  man 
now  landing  in  the  country  with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  no  matter 
what  his  former  calling  or  business,  so  long  as  he  were  willing  to 
work,  and  "  rough  it "  far  thefrst  year  or  so,  could  now  scarcely 
&il  to  improve  his  fortunes,  and  materially  brighten  the  pros- 
pects of  his  children — but  here,  with  reference  to  any  investment 
or  pnrsnit  a  man  might  wish  to  engage  in,  but  which  has 
not  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  I  would  observe  that  I 
ihonld  bo  happy  to  answer  any  questions  addressed  to  mo  at 
ny  London  Booms,  5,  Charing  Cross. 
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CHAPTEE  XIV. 

OUTITP — PAOKINCI — SSBYANTS  AND  LABOUS-HELP — ^KOVIT — 
INTB0DU0TI0N8,   XTO. 

Among  the  many  questions  which  arise  to  tronble  and  peiples 
the  Emigrant  between  the  first  conception  of  his  gieat  step  and 
its  actual  accomplishment,  none,  probably,  will  perplex  him 
more  than  the  question  of  Outfit.  One  friend  recommeiids  him 
to  provide  everything  from  house  and  mangle  down  to  roUing 
pin — another,  to  land  with  little  more  than  a  walkixigHstick  and 
a  wallet ;  one  book  counsels  him  to  go  armed  with  things  anew 
to  stock  a  shop — another  to  take  nothing  but  money  and  a  fatout 
heart. 

Having  frequently  discussed  "outfitting  experiences"  with 
friends  and  neighbours  in  the  colony,  and  had  to  lament  the 
bringing  of  one  thing,  the  not  bringing  of  another ;  having 
superintended  the  outfitting  preparations  of  some  dozens  of 
emigrant  relatives  and  friends ;  and  having  now  outfitted  three 
several  times  myself,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  (to  my  cost) 
purchased  enough  practical  experience  in  the  matter  to  enable 
me  pretty  safely  to  guide  the  Tyro  through  what  has  well  been 
called  the  "  Outfit-maze." 

The  reader  will  please  to  understand  that  the  outfit  articles 
named  hereafter  are  those  which  I  regard  as  constituting  about 
the  happy  mean  in  on  outfit  for  the  majority  of  small  capitalist 
middle-class  emigrants.  Any  one  who  regards  his  own  as  a 
pocidiar  or  exceptional,  case,  can  of  course  make  such  altera" 
tioiiH  as  may  seem  good  to  him,  and  take  fewer  things,  more 
thinf^H,  or  difiorent  things. 

Oiitlit  iH  Ix'Ht  considered  under  two  heads,  viz.,  domestic  and 
clothing  outlit,  and  miscellaneous  outfit.  The  advisability  of 
taking  what  may  Ik)  tt^nucd  "  speculative  outfit,"  such  as  articles 
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for  sale  (whore,  for  instanco,  the  omigraut  may  ho  in  hnsinoss, 
and  have  on  hand  certain  stock-in-trade),  depends  so  mnch  on 
the  description  of  the  articles,  and  on  the  }>ecidiar  views  and 
circnznfitanccs  of  the  individual,  that  it  is  a  question  on  which 
no  general  advice  can  possibly  be  given ;  and  here,  I  can  only 
say,  that  if  such  question  should  arise  with  any  of  my  readers, 
I  should  be  happy  (if  still  in  the  country)  to  supply  any  infor- 
mation in  my  power,  on  application  being  mado  to  me  at  the 
address  just  given. 

DomsTic  Outfit. — ^When  a  family  is  about  to  emigrate,  they 
generally  call  in  the  auctioneer,  and  bring  the  whole  plenishing 
of  the  houso  to  the  hammer.  This,  for  tlio  most  part,  in  New 
Zealand  emigration,  is  an  error.  Many  nocossary  or  useful 
little  articles  arc  sacrificed  for  50/.  or  100/.,  which,  on  arrival 
in  the  colony,  may  havo  to  be  replaced  at  a  cost  of  some  150/. 
or  200/.  Wo  do  not  go  to  New  Zealand  to  live  in  a  tree,  or  to 
eat  from  a  tub ;  and  some  little  plenishing  for  a  house  and  homo 
IB  just  as  necessary  there,  as  here.  The  sight,  too,  of  some  old 
article  of  furniture,  piano,  book,  or  picture,  often  lends  a  homely 
charm  to  tho  new  dwelling  in  the  new  land  which  is  actually 
profitable.  K  my  hints  are  taken,  the  mere  trouble  of  packing- 
up  and  taking  a  few  of  our  best  things,  our  Lares  and  Penates, 
is  not  worth  naming ;  whilst  as  to  the  expense,  tlie  expense  is  to 
be  ooimtod  as  a  mere  item  of  outlay,  from  which  there  will  bo 
reaped  a  good  £  s,  d,  return.  A  New  Zealand  emigrant  family 
in  taking  out  a  few  articles  of  tho  furniture  and  fittings  of  their 
house  would  take  them  not  to  sell  but  to  use — but  if,  foolishly, 
ihey  chose  to  sell  them  they  would  find  plenty  of  buyers.  Tho 
reason,  the  cause,  of  this  is  plain.  The  pioneer  colonists  who 
led  the  way  to  New  Zealand  took  [little  with  them  but  strong 
hands  and  stout  hearts ;  most  of  thcso  peox)lo  are  now  in  easy 
ciicomstances — ^building  good  houses,  smartcning-up  their 
homes,  making  themselves  comfortable — and  little  articles  of 
parlour  furniture,  little  ornamental  nick-nacks,  &c.,  are  the  very 
things  they  often  wxmt  but  cannot  often  procure.  Such 
things  as  those  do  not  generally  enter  into  the  common  cate- 
gory of  commercial  exports  from  this  country,  while  to  get  many 
of  tiiem  made  in  tho  colony  would  often  bo  impossible.     There 
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is  the  demand,  the  non-supply,  and  the  necessaxy  consequence, 
tho  high  price.  A  relative  of  mine  received  fifty  acres  of  fine 
land  for  an  old  piano ;  for  Landsccr's  "  Challenge,"  I  was  once 
offered  more  than  the  reader  woidd  believe ;  the  arrival  of  a  hand- 
some chcffonier,  a  Turkey  carpet,  a  new  bonnet  or  bahj-cap, 
wonld  excite  every  colonist's  wife  for  a  week  ;  and  if  it  came  to 
be  a  question  of  fcllinfty  I  believe  that  almost  every  article  named 
below,  with  all  freight  and  charges  added,  wonld  generally  be 
found  to  realize  100/.  per  cent,  more  in  the  colony  than  it  wonld 
have  done  had  it  boon  knocked  down  at  auction  at  home. 

I  would  advise  any  family,  then,  breaking  up  a  small  house- 
hold, having  a  sale,  and  going  to  New  Zealand  with  a  capital 
of  a  thousand  or  two,  or  even  a  few  hundred  pounds,  to  pick  out 
and  take  v^ith  them  all  or  some  of  the  following  articles.    Any 
little  matters  of  plate,  and  an  assortment  of  their  best  cutlery, 
glass,  earthenware,  cooking  utensils,  and  table  linen ;   a  hetl 
tabic,  set  of  chairs^  drawers  or  chcffonier ;  a  best  carpet,  one  or 
two  hearth-rugs,  any  handsome  window  curtains,  one  or  two  good 
mirrors,  and  a  fender  or  two  ;  together  with  a  small  selection  of 
their  best  books,  prints,  chimney  ornaments,  and  nick-nacks. 
DroNN-sy  matrimonial  four-posters  give  place,  in  Zealandia,  to 
iron  iKHlsteads  and  hardy  hair  mattresses — but  ladies  can  take 
their  ft»uther  l>od8  if  they  prefer  them,  and  will  of  course  not 
forgot  the  blankets ;  and  if  they  happen  to  have  a  good  cottage 
cabinet  piano  that  may  well  be  taken  too,  either  as  freight,  or  as 
suggo«tiHl  at  page  205. 

Of  com«o  any  youth  or  bachelor  emigrant  going  out  to  live 
with  some  colonist,  and  gain  a  year's  experience  before  com- 
nu>ni>ing  for  hinisolf,  would  not  require  this  "  domestic  outfit ;" 
and  would  only  tiike  the  wardrobe,  together  with  any  of  the  little 
things  ho  miglit  fancy  in  the  miscellaneous  list  at  page  269. 

Packino. — A  freight  (measurement)  ton  is  any  case  or  pack- 
ago  cubing  10  feet ;  and  this  measurement  is  obtained  simply  by 
niuUiplying  the  Inujth  of  tho  case  by  its  hetglU  and  then  by  its 
hrvntlth  :  thus,  a  case  4  J  feet  long,  3  feet  high,  and  3  feet  broad, 
would  moasuro  a  fraction  more  than  a  ton :  4^  x  8  =:  13^  x  3 
=  lOJ  cubic  foct.  One  case,  about  this  size,  would  pack  six 
chairs  >nth  some  of  tho  small  articles.     A  second  case,  some- 
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what  larger,  but  difforoutly  6Lax>cd,  would  take  tho  tablo  and 
'  (ondcmeatb)  many  more  small  ai-ticles ;  and  a  third  (zinc*lincd) 
ton  case  (shaped  as  might  best  suit)  would  gunci-ally  hold  the 
remainder  of  aU  the  smaller  and  mont  perishable  or  valuable 
house-things,  together  with  sm-h  best  ai-tieles  of  wtu'drobe 
(Papa's  black  coat  and  Cose  Ada's  silks  and  tsatius)  as  would  not 
be  needed  on  the  voyage.  Such  three  cases  ai-o  best  made  of 
good  red  inch  deal  board,  well  nailed  and  battened ;  and  the 
third,  or  "  safe  case,"  should  invar iahhj  be  zinc-lined  and  care- 
fully soldered  air-tight.  Small  drawers  may  geneitdly  bo  taken 
in  a  chief  cabin  ;  but  of  conrso  if  a  piano  or  chefifonier  be  taken 
in  addition,  Skftntrth  ton  or  t- lU-aiid-a-half  case  would  be  needed. 
In  packing  a  case,  say  for  instance  where  many  little  ai*ticles, 
such  as  glass,  cooking  utc-usils,  small  oddmc  nts  of  fumituro  and 
ornaments  are  going  tuguther,  the  nimierous  little  holes  and 
chinks  cannot  be  filled  un  better  than  with  clean  gi'ass  seed  (see 
pago  214),  and  in  packing  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  keep  all 
the  cases  as  gmaU  as  possible ;  for  a  one-ton  case  is  landed  and 
moved  about  in  New  Zeuhmd  far  more  easily  than  a  three-ton  one. 
Casks  aro  exceedingly  useful  about  a  C(  denial  farm-house  :  cut 
in  two,  they  form  wushing-tubs,  i>ickle-tul)s,  or  seed-tubs ;  and 
any  extra  small  articles  of  the  c^utlit  may  be  advantageously 
packed  in  one  or  two  good  ban-els. 

Gkjnerallyspeak-'ng,  the  family  omigi'ant  might  cnleulato  that 
this  little  "  domestic  cnitlit "  would  require  fruni  thre(;  to  five 
cases,  measuring  from  four  to  seven  tuns,  and  costing  altogether 
(making,  land-carriage,  and  freight)  say  about  5iJ/.  Any  handy 
journeyman  earpeut'.r  ci>uld  ku<xk  uj)  the  casts,  and  ad\ise  and 
assist  in  the  packin;^  ;  and  tlie  whole  job  (papa,  mama,  boys  and 
girls,  all  hands  heljiinji)  might  easily  be  finished  oil*  in  a  week. 
Whore  rather  a  large  or  valuable  selection  of  small  matters, 
pieces  of  furniture,  and  odds  and  ends,  has  been  made,  and  tho 
family  should  have  any  fears  or  doubts  as  to  the  *'  packing  pro- 
cess," the  best  and  cheaiu-st  plan  is  to  order  the  cases  of  one  of  the 
London  case-makers  and  cabin-fitters,  and  get  liim  to  send  down 
with  them  a  regular  pnjfessional  [»acker,  who  Wduld  sui)erintend 
and  assist  in  all  packing  arrjingenients.  MfHitrs.  Sh(2>h*:ri1  <uvl 
Co.,  the  cabinet  funiitnre  and  onfjiitiifj  i-ittohUs'-imnt.  \iy)y  Biitho^s- 
ffoie  Street,  and  Messrs.  Goj  and  Evans,  yC,  Leadenhall  Street, 
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freqnentlj  send  cases  and  packers  into  the  country ;  tihey  fanoA 
estimates  of  the  expense,  and  are  well  known  among  IndiiB} 
Australian,  and  New  Z^dand  emigrants  for  the  despatch  and 
economy  with  which  they  perform  all  they  undertake.  C 

On  arrival  in  the  particular  settlement  which  they  have  chosoi, 
the  emigrant  family  of  the  small  capitalist  order,  generally  go 
into  lodgings,  or  hire  a  cottage  for  a  few  months  until  they  cia 
get  up  some  little  place  of  their  own.  Such  lodgings  or  cottegei 
are  generally  unfamishod,  when  one  or  two  of  the  cases  aw  un- 
packed, and  the  contents  at  once  brought  into  use.  If  not,  if 
the  family  happened  to  get  furnished  lodgings,  or  to  go  into  a 
boarding-house  for  a  few  weeks,  the  cases  may  be  left  at  the 
landing  whurf,  and  (now)  warehoused  there,  at  a  modente 
charge,  for  a  month  or  so  until  wanted. 

If  Pator-fiimilias  would  but  follow  the  advice  I  here  fpn 
him  as  to  packing  up  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  his  furniture  tnd 
the  like  ho  would  find  himself,  on  getting  on  to  his  land  tod 
taking  poHROBnion  of  his  first  rude  dwelling,  surrounded  by> 
InindnKl  useful  and  familiar  little  things  which  would  marvel- 
lously  smootli  over  the  many  petty  difficulties  and  discomforti 
inmtpanvblo  from  the  work  of  first  "  settling  down."  Indeed,  the 
comfort  of  the  vomcn-folk  is  so  promoted  by  the  possession  of 
ih(«Kt>  littlo  (Kids  and  ends  of  "  furniture  and  plenishing  "  that  if 
thon»  won.^  any  demur  in  the  matter  on  Pater*spart  I  would  conn- 
ed every  fair  emigrant  instantly  to  throw  herself  into  a  state  of 
liyKterieal  rebellion,  and  to  refuse  to  come  out  of  it  until  her 
alanned  lord  liiul  agreed  to  take  them. 

SiiiiTiNo  THK  PoMKSTio  OuTPiT. — If  it  1)6  a  oountry  family 
pr<MnM»(ling  nut,  say,  for  instance,  by  one  of  Messrs.  Willis' 
liiierN,  \\\o  rij»ht  nunio  of  shipping  is  this : — Have  the  owner's 
nddrt«KN«  the  plueo  of  doRtination,  and  the  name  of  ship  distinctly 
paint«Ml  DU  eaeli  case ;  then  nail  on  a  card  bearing  the  Ship- 
bn>kor'H  luldreHK,  and  send  the  things  up  (carriage  paid)  by  rail 
ti»  mieh  addn'HH.  with  a  letter  of  advice.  They  then  go  direct 
tt»  tho  doekM«  and  an>  put  on  board  in  regular  course ;  and 
the  d«H«k  AUti  nliipping  eliorgos  are  settled  for  on  paying  the 
paiwa^t^  iiu^iiey.  AH  imssongers'  goods  and  baggage  should  be 
unnt  up  to  the  ship  as  earii/  as  possible.     Emigrants'  goods, 
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very  properly,  Lave  place  before  mere  mercliimte*  sMpments ; 
bat  the  l&tUiT  often  come  to  the  docks  in  sucli  quantity  that 
when  '^  pasBOQger  cajsea  "  do  not  make  their  appearance  until  the 
last  day  or  ao  great  risk  is  run  of  their  being  shut  out  and  left 
for  th€  next  ship. 

Wardrobe. — The  emigrationary  reader  will  observe  that  the 
foUoiving  list  is  not  mode  up  of  articles  that  he  need  buy  new 
— but  of  what  he  should  possess  altogether.  For  instancoj  if  the 
old  wardrobe  contained  half  a  dozen  good  white  shirts  he  would 
buy  only  AalftL  dozen  now  ones  ;  while  if  there  were  any  outer 
clothing  not  exactly  of  the  character  described,  but  sttU  good  or 
sorriceable,  he  would  save  his  money  and  make  such  article  do. 
Most  men,  dictated  to  by  wives,  mothers-in-law,  sisters  or  sweet- 
hearts, are  made  to  provide  about  three  times  as  much  clothing 
08  IB  necessary,  and  >vill  outfit  as  if  they  were  going  first  to 
Cootral  Africa  and  afterwards  to  the  North  Pole.  I  have  seen 
men  not  ashamed  to  land  in  New  Zealand  with  a  wardrobe 
sufficient  to  stock  a  small  shop.  The  fenmiine  idea  seems  to  be 
that  the  inevitable  half-gross  of  shirts  and  flannels  is  necessary 
for  the  vojffufe.  Now,  in  these  days,  seventeen  weeks  is  a  long 
pMaage ;  my  lost  trip  in  Messrs.  Willis's  "  Joseph  Fletcher,"  waa 
made  in  about  twelve  weeks  ;  tilie  average  run  is  not  more  than  a 
a  hundred  days  ;  and  owing  partly  to  the  purity  of  the  sea  air, 
partly  to  there  being  no  work  done  on  the  voyage,  no  violent 
perspirations,  linen  may  be  worn  at  sea  nearly  twice  as  long  as 
on  land;  and  three  ship- washable  blue  shirts  a  week;  are 
ample  for  any  man  who  is  fit  for  a  colonist. 

With  this  list  before  him,  with  pencil  in  band,  and  wife  or 
Bister  (under  strict  subjection)  at  his  elbow,  ten  minutes  should 
enable  any  emigrant  reader  to  tick  off  the  number  of  new  things 
^U)0  bonght ;  while  as  to  the  qnaiity  of  what  ho  buys,  I  would 
Bkcve  that  whilst  ^^ cheap  shops"  are  a  curse  to  any  com- 
uranity  where  they  exist,  they  are  fatal  to  emigrants,  and  would 
remind  him  that  every  single  article  of  a  New  Zealand  colonist's 
outfit,  from  his  wife's  slippers  up  to  a  steam-thrashing  mill, 
Giimot  be  too  plain  and  simple  in  mere  fashion,  but  cannot  be 
too  good  in  quality  of  material  and  excellence  of  workmanship. 
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Bough  estimate. 
.     3  18    0 


.  2  14  0 

6d.  .  1  16  0 

.  2  10  0 

.  0  12  0 


1  Dozen  best  white  shirts,  at  6«.  6(2. 

1  „         „     coloured  ditto,  at  4«.  6<2. 

2  „       worsted  and  merino  socks,  at  1«. 
2       „       good  pocket  handkerchief 

1  „       coarse  towels     . 
^      „       pair  gloves,  mixed,  cloth  and  dog  skin        .    0  15    0 

2  or  3  Felt  hats,  a  good  pilot  south-wester,  and  a  blue 

cloth  cap  :  hats,  happily,  are  not  worn  in  New 
Zealand 1    0    0 

2  Pairs  Wellington  boots — one  pair  light ;  the  other 

made  stout  and  waterproof,  and  loose  and  easy 
for  thick  stockings,  and  slightly  nailed,  for  grip- 
ping the  wet  and  slippery  ship  decks  when 
moving  about  in  bad  weather     .         .         .         .300 

3  Pairs  stout  nailed  highlows  (the  Highland  grouse 

boot  ,is  a  capital  sort),  and  a  pair  of  Edinburgh 
gutta-percha  deck  boots 3    0    0 

1  Grood  warm  overcoat,  a  regular  rough-and-ready 

dreadnought,  with  plenty  of  outer  (flap)  pockets     3    0    0 

1  Edmiston's  siphonia,  or  souiq  waterproof  light  over- 
coat   1  10    0 

1  Dress  suit  for  "  state  occasions : "  such  as  dining 
with  the  Governor  and  waltzing  with  his 
daughters 6     0    0 

1  Blue  surtout  and  vest  for  common  dress  wear         .400 

1  Scotch  tweoii  shooting  coat  and  waistcoat       .         .800 

2  Best   blue  frock  scrgo  shirts:   these  sent  to  the 

tailor,  the  ctJlar  *u7A-  covertxl  (if  for  a  dandy), 
gilt  buttons,  edged  with  braid,  a  breast  pocket, 
and  two  frt^nt  skirt  pocket*  put  in  make,  made 
Itwso,  light,  easy,  and  cool,  yet  warm  garments, 
admirably  adapted  for  bush  wear        .         .         .10     0 


Carried  forward  37  15     0 
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Rough  etftinuitt'. 
£.     «.   d. 
Brought  forward  37  15     0 
6  Pairfl  of  trousers :  soy,  two  slicphcrd's  plaid  tweed, 
two  navy  duck,  and  two  best  corduroy  or  fustian, 
all  made  loose  aud  easy     .         .         .         .         .     4  10     0 
Waist  belt,    swimming  belt,  and  one  of  Edmiston's 
patent "  ground  sheets"— an  admirable  ai-ticlefor 
deck  use  aud  Now  Zealand  travelling         .         .     1  15     0 

44     0     0 
Deduct,  say  about  half,  for  the  contribution  which 
the  emigrant's  conim(.>u  wai-drobe  would  generally 
be  found  to  sux)ply 24     0     0 

Bahmcotobuy    .     20     0     0 

Hair  mattresses  (if  beds  are  not  taken)  according  to  the  number 
and  rciiuirements  of  the  family ;  and  if  flannel  is  worn,  some 
flannel  or  merino  shii-ts  must  be  added  to  the  white  and 
coloured. 


The  above,  I  regard  as  being  a  liberal  or  sufficient  provision 
for  any  adult  chief,  or  second,  cabin  passenger.  Working  men  and 
steerage  passengers  will  manage  well  enough  with  the  following 
items: — 

Men. — 6  shirts ;  C  pairs  socks  or  stockings  (half  worsted)  ; 
2  warm  flannel  or  Guernsey  shirts ;  2  pair  good  stout  shoes ; 
2  complete  suits  of  outer  clothing  ;  1  Scotch  caxi,  and  a  south- 
wester  or  good  felt  hat.     Cost,  say,  3/.  11«.  OJ. 

Women. — 6  shifts ;  6  pairs  stockings  (half  worsted)  ;  2  good 
flannel  petticoats ;  2  pairs  strong  shoes ;  2  strong  gowns,  one  to 
be  warm  ;  1  good  waiiu  shawl,  or  a  warm  cloak,  hest  made  icith  a 
hood.     Cost,  say,  3Z.  6«.  Od, 

Children. — 7  shifts  or  shirts ;  4  flaimel  waistcoats ;  1  warm 
cloak,  or  outside  coat ;  G  pairs  stockings  ;  2  2>airs  strong  shoes ; 
2  suits  of  outer  clothing.     Cost,  say,  2/.  1G«.  0(7. 
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Bods,  or  good  now  mattresses  (tlie  latter  are  preferable),  should 
bo  of  thoso  dimonsions  : — Men's,  6  feet  by  20  inches ;  women's, 
5  foot  by  18  inches ;  married  couples',  6  feet  by  36  inches.  Two 
pillows,  two  blankets,  four  sheets,  and  one  oonnterpane  should 
bo  provided  for  every  bed.  Cost  of  mattress  and  bedding  for 
one  person,  17«.  Gd. 

A  brush  and  comb,  4  towels,  4  lbs.  marine  soap,  and  a  oanTU 
clothes-bag  for  each  steerage  adult.  Cost,  9«.  Od.  The  outfit  is 
subjuct  to  examination  by  the  Government  Officer  at  the  port  of 
embarkation,  and  no  passenger  is  permitted  to  embark  who  hu 
not  mode  a  sufficient  provision  for  health  and  comfort. 


Ladies'  Outfit. — Mr.  Eorp,  in  his  work  on  New  Zealand, 
witli  a  boldness  bordering  on  temerity,  grappled  even  with  the 
slipxKTy  subjuct  of  a  Lady's  Outfit ;  and,  with  a  circumstantiality 
abuost  ttffuctiug,  went  deeply  into  the  details  of  cambric  tronsen, 
horHo-hair  petticoats,  nightcaps,  and  violet  powder.  As  a 
beuightod  bachelor,  I  do  not  venture  to  follow  so  brilliant,  I  fear 
80  UBoloss,  uu  example.  I  apprehend  that  the  compilation  and 
oxplaiiatiou  of  a  "  Lady's  Outfit "  might  task  the  powers  even  of 
tho  Knimcil  author  of  "  Things  Little  Known ;"  and  the  labour, 
for  all  prarticftt  purposes,  would  probably  be  quite  a  nullity 
when  noooinplishcil.  The  notions  of  the  sex  on  Uie  question  of 
outfit,  ore  Homowlmt  disciursive  and  independent.  One  despotic 
woimui,  taking  out  her  husband,  insisted  that  285  towels  and  a 
largo  Nowfuundlond  dog  wore  necessary  to  her  existence  ;  while 
another  fair  friend  sketched  on  outfit  which  was  computed  to 
motiMurt>  some  ton  and  a  quarter  extra  freight.  Indeed,  I  should 
iinngiiio  that  the  best  course  which  Pater-familias  could  here 
otlojit  would  Ih>  to  ask  his  wife  and  daughters  to  write  down  tho 
/iiiW  thoy  mu8t  have,  and  then  to  buy  them  about  half  thereof- 
hinting  that  beauty  unadorned  is  adorned  the  most;  and^that 
iMiunily  not  artificial  roses  are  worn  in  the  new  Land  he  will 
looil  thoui  to. 

In  pr\»vidiiig  sueh  outer-t^lothing  portion  of  this  wardrobe  as 
drt^ss  Kuit  and  lxH>ts,  I  should  prefer  going  to  my  o^-n  regular 
taiU^r  i»r  iHH^tniaker.  But  all  other  articles,  such  as  new  shirts 
and  inner  clothing,  and  tho  various  small  matters^  <&c.  &c.,  are 
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best  obtained  at  some  Tcsx>cctable  outfitter's,  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  Now  Zealand  trade,  and  familiar  with  onr 
Turions  little  emigrationaxy  fitments  and  equipments;  and  as 
emigrants  from] the  country  are  frequently  bewildered,  on  arriving 
in  London,  with  the  multitude  of  shops  they  see,  and  as  some  of 
these,  spite  of  their  size,  plate-glass  and  glitter,  are  little  othor 
than  mere  "  slop  shops,"  I  may  perhaps  do  some  of  my  readers  a 
service  by  saying  that,  I  think,  there  are  no  better  houses  in  London 
for  supplying  the  few  things  of"  clothing  outfit "  he  may  re<iuire, 
than  Messrs.  Groy  and  Evans,*  86,  Leadenhall  Street ;  Messrs. 
Monneroy  and  Co.,  165,  Fenchurch  Street ;  and  Messrs.  Lack 
and  Co.,  90,  Strand — three  establishments  which  do  a  largo 
Kew  Zealand,  Indian,  and  Australian  outfitting  business ;  and 
where,  speaking  from  experience,  I  have  foimd  the  quality  of 
the  articles  excellent,  and  woU  adapted  for  New  Zealand  wear 
tnd  tear. 

MiscELLANEOxTs  OuTFiT. — Here,  again,  as  at  page  198,  when 
naming  a  few  of  the  best  agricultural  implements,  I  would 
observe  that  in  framing  the  lists  over  loaf  for  the  use  of  my 
emigrant  readers  I  am  looking  mainly  at  the  common  case  of 
&milies  who,  having  a  little  capital,  go  out  with  the  settled  view 
of  bnying  land,  building  a  house,  and  creating  a  little  estate. 
Emigrants,  such  as  young  men  and  others,  going  out  to  join 
friends,  or  to  seok  employment,  or  to  look  at  the  country,  together 
with  speculators,  traders,  and  others  who  are  likely  U)  engage  in 
some  town-dwelling  occupation,  cannot,  as  a  rule,  take  too  few 
things  in  the  shape  of  outfit,  and  would  require  or  take  few  or 
none  of  the  various  articles  I  have  enumerated,  save,  jKTliaps, 
two  or  three  of  the  things  in  list  B  which  might  seem  useful  to 
them. 

Some  of  the  articles  I  havo  put  down  in  these  lists,  coidd  of 
course  be  purchased  in  the  colony ;  but  on  the  average  they  would 
be  some  75Z.  per  cent  dearer  there ;  while  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  British  manufactured  articles  which  find  their 

*  This  establishinont,  too,  is  hIso  much  frequouttd  liy  liiuly  emigrants. 
inaamuch  as  two  of  the  priuoi])al8  nrc  themsclvea  of  Die  gentle  Hex,  and 
liavo  hod  many  years*  experience  in  fitting  out  Indies  uud  children  fur 
New  Zealand,  Inala,  and  Australia. 
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way  to  Now  Zealand  are  the  "  chUb  "  of  the  Anstralian  markets.     | 
Whether,  too,  it  be  that  the  conunercial  morality  of  the  Sydney     i 
luid  Melbourne  speculators,  commission  agents,  Jew  brokers,  and     { 
the  like,  is  not  of  the  highest  order,  or  whether  it  be  that  these 
gentlemen  are  the  victims  of  mistakes,  certain  it  is  that  many  a 
jiatent  and  popular  article — such  as  Bass's  ale,  Bichards'  hard- 
ware, Eausomcs'  implements.  Sharp's  axes,  Truman's  stout,  &c. 
(^c. — readies  New  Zealand  so  little  altered  in  appearance,  per- 
liapH,  but  so  sadly  impaired  in  constitution,  that  I  fear  Messrs. 
liiiMs,  Richards,  llansomes  and  Co.,  if  they  could  only  see  and 
tvst  their  reputed  progeny,  would  often  have  to  disown  a  spurions 
offspring,  and  to  declare  that  such  articles  were  never  turned  out 
from  tkdr  estiibliKhmonts.     This  is  one  of  the  reasons,  and  one 
whic'li   seems  frequently   overlooked,    why  the    New  Zealand 
(jmignuit,  thougli  not  forgetting  that  every  sovereign  he  can  cany 
to  New  Zoalrtud  may  be  the  mother  of  ten,  should  provide  hiin- 
Hi'lf  with  a  few  nally  useful  and  genuine  articles  of  outfit.    By 
Xwknv^  the  trouble,  too,  to  get  a  few  standard  articles  of  equip- 
mont  diri'ct  from  the    English    warehouse,  not  only  does  the 
I'Tuignuit  get  thom  (jcnuinCf  but  as  before  observed,  he  gets  them 
cfuainr  :  for  if  ho  buys  the  things  in  this  country  he  pays  only 
one  profit,  whrriMis  buying  them  in  the  Colony,  after  they  have 
])«ssod  through  two  or  tliroe  hands,  he,  of  course,  pays  two  or 
tliroo  profits     the  more  freight    and   shipping  charges  being 
virtiiiiHv  paid  by  him,  the  consumer,  in  either  or  any  case. 

If.  thon,  having  a  thi>us:ind  or  a  few  hundred  pounds,  I  were 
now  gvung  to  Now  Zoahuul  with  the  view  of  buying  a  bit  of 
lan.l,  biiiUliuj:  a  cottage,  and  creating  a  little  estate,  I  should 
tako  all  tho  artiilos  in  list  A,  and  some  in  list  B  ;  while  if  my 
rapital  worv^  largor  I  should  tiUto  every  article  in  both  lists. 

A. 

iN-iKvu  r#E.  coer. 

£    #.  d, 

Vhx-   \^\^   '.\..t.i;-.aSjo\\\  ;M.ir>:oiroTi  or.vks.  meat  «iw. 

v'u-.'jvv.  ^l:t.■^.^r^  kv.iv.s,  #U;ly..r^i>.  s^v.U^  ivrlorated 

Kv^.^.:.-    r:i;  .::^r;;*'   W. ;>•,,,, ^  >i,^v;.,^,^l   combined^ 


5     5    0 


4     0     0 

ot  :'A:i.-.ly.  s-.y"^        .         -       5     0    0 
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ooarr. 


L— The  New  Zealand  T<->ol  Chest  •         .        •         , 

l—Ajn^rican  fkxes,  3:  biUhooka,  3;  grlndirtoiie :  croet-cnt 
HiiK^  2  ;  act  of  steel  splitting  wcdgea,  timber  cbmn  and 
"i<  :-; a,  crowbar,  and  sere w-WTunch  ,         ,         ,  .44 

Mi'U^juriu^;  <af>n  and  chain,  set  of  pir*len  tools  .         •         .       I  17 
Bet  of  j)uney  blocks  and  rope,  large  tari>auliug  and  a  dosoti 
BDckg.  bullVcye  iind  stable  lantern      .         .         •         . 
tae  front  and  four  inner  doore^  half  a  dozen  iron  caaetncnt 
BBshes,  fitted  in  wixxlen  framca,  imd  a  box  of  glius        • 
A  fl&ull  fl£Bortment  of  wrong  ht-iron  nails  and  spikee^  dtxir 

iind  pute  hinfrea,  IjoUh,  lock*,  pogs,  and  latchca      .         .500 

5,— Bichards' New  Ztaland  Farm  Cart  .         .         .         .         ,     13  13    0 

Hamefs  suitable  for  ditto        .         .         .         .  .       5  10    0 


6    4    0 


11     4     0 


a. — Riclmrde'  N»*w  Zenland  dng  fart  and  hamrgs   ,         .         .     2S    0    0 
Out»  of  Rioliarda'  Iw^st  Colonial  aaddle«»  iitt^'d  with  sitdiile- 
I  i_>  nnd  rin^.  k'fore  and  behind,  for  blinket  sirape^ 
ttiid  jt  doublo  bridlo    •  .  .  .  ,  ,  .600 

f  A  si.l.  ->LiiIi11.',  if  tliero  be  a  Indy.) 
.gocw.1  ra*^i:  >i;l,trr^,  lh  j-tt  iKt  ful  for  exploring  and  diacovering 
■traced  i^iieep  and  cattlep  and  a  barometer    .         .         .440 

fjt— Oun  and  Enfield  Eiflo 10    4    0 

A  few  iron  plass  enamelled  fluid-holding  articles  ,  .200 
Lift  immp  with  pipe  .  .  ,  •  .  .  .  3  10  0 
-Brewing  and  Washing  Copper,  in  iron  frame,  and  brewing 

ntt'd^ila .700 

R— Some  cormpiUHl  iron  roofing  stnfl*,  and  iron  rod  and  wire, 

for  porch  or  vcramliLh  .         .         .         •         .         .600 

shfpa'  measurement  of  the  cases  holding  all  the  articles  in  list  A, 
Id  hv  about  three  tons ;  that  of  the  casee  for  all  the  articles  in  list  B> 
il  fiTc  lona. 


L*— 1.  The  emiprant  should  remember  that  the  roughnesi  of 

settHnp;:  down  in  the  bush  is  ttlwaya  felt  far  more  by  the  women  of  the 

y  than  by  the  men ;  and  that,  as  eervunta  are  Btnrco,  anything  he  can 

to  lighten  the  daily  inniloor  work  of  the  house  by  ^^rovidinj?  his  wife 

d  daught^'ra  with  any  Ifibuiir-aavin^'  domestio  niachuu'ry  or   improved 

PQiiiht,  ifljch  as  are  named  here,  will  prove  of  signal  Btrvioe  both  to  tht^m 

atul  to  him.     Of  course,  if  any  of  the  minor  articles  enumerated  hont 
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should  happen  to  bo  found  among  the  things  of  the  **  Domeetio  ontflt" 
dGecribe<l  at  page  2G0,  they  would  not  have  to  be  purchased ;  while,  on  the 
othur  luind,  assuming  that  there  had  been  no  household  broken  up,  and 
no  selection  made  of  table  cutlery,  earthenware,  &o.,  these  things  wooU 
have  to  bo  provided  in  addition  to  the  minor  articles  I  have  named  £b 
item  1. 

2.  Having];  apprenticed  myself  to  a  carpenter  for  a  yew  befbra  I  left 
England  for  New  Zealand,  and  liaving  been  chief  workman  in  the  ereotioD 
of  viiriouH  little  buildings  tliere,  I  liave  learnt  that  a  few  good  tods  are 
cxcci'dingly  useful  to  the  emigmnt,  and  have  therefore  made  ont  fbr  him  a 
short  liHt'oV  the  most  usicful  things  for  a  New  Zealand  tool-chest— not  a 

flittering  little  gimcrnck  tool -chest  such  as  slop-outfitters  display  to  tiM 
i(l-gluv(Hl  emigrant ;  but  a  chest  containing  a  dozen  or  two  of  those  strong 
useful  t(X)lH :  enabling  a  man  to  lend  a  hand  in  executing  the  little  rongn 
carpentry  jobs  which  are  ever  occurring  in  New  Zealand  in  the  work  of 
converting  a  few  hundred  acres  of  wild  land  into  a  little  estate,  with  iti 
cottagtvhoniostead  and  out-buildings. 

R.  Whether  it  bo  on  bush  land  or  in  open  country,  there  will  almost 
nlwavH  be  found  timber  enough  on  or  near  the  farm  to  make  these 
nrtieies  exceedingly  useful  in  the  work  of  getting  out  fencing  stuff  and 
firewood. 

4.  Cu^es  (x*our  where  a  small  iron  house  is  taken  ont  with  advantafiie, 
and  used  as  the  first  ;or  as  a  portion  of  the  first)  ruder  dwelling  which  the 
settler  will  put  up  on  his  Innu.  But  the  advisability  of  taldng  a  complete 
little  house  de|KMids  so  much  on  tlie  locality  to  which  the  family  may  hv 
goini;  that  lu)  pMieral  adviee  can  he  given  on  the  point;  and,  here,  I  con 
only  repeat  what  I  have  siiid  K'fore  at  page  257. 

The  reason  why  the  hulf-<lozen  cheap  dours  and  windows  are  rec<Hn- 
meuiletl  is  this :  in  jnittiug  up  the  wooden  oob.  slab,  or  raupo  cottage,  in  which 
the  Hi  ttUr  will  house  his  fumily  for  the  first  year  or  so,  a  largo  portion  of 
tile  eoiiunou  work  ean  oiten  be  done  bv  himself,  or  by  some  member  of  his 
piirtv.  vr  by  s.»ine  half  carpenter,  \m\i  labourer,  whom  he  would  cmplov: 
win 'nas  mither  the  settler  nor  any  of  his  "  helps,"  would  generallvbe 
found  eoinpotent  t.>  undertake  that  hiu:her  bmnch  of  carpentry  implied  in 
the  luukhi,:;  of  d«n.trsand  windows. 

.">.  This  is  uu  rtdminible  article  for  Now  Zi?aland  use,  and  at  the  aune 
time  makes  u  eapiud  paokin^-eiuo  for  many  of  the  small  articles. 

0.  TIm'  flosr-i'art.  made  strinig  and  roomy,  is  one  of  the  best  styles  of 
earria'.re  lor  N'ew  /.laland  u.-h'.  si-rvinir  alike  to  curry  butter,  eggs,  poultry, 
fruil.  an.l  >maU  pn^hu'e  to  town  on  market  day.  and  to  convey  the 
ehil.h*  n  to  neis:!ihours'  party  or  todisUuit  ehureh.  'The  roomy  spring  cart 
made  m»  a-  to  earn  a  IuhvI  in  rainy  weather,  is  al*i  a  most  nseral  sr»rt  of 
tvuMAauee.  >\l\ile  tmi-rruils  of  larije  families  and  larger  means  might, 
1  timik.  otwn  take  tlu;  new  two-liors*^  wau'iTouet to,  (fitted  with  a  hood.;  in 
pnt'en  nee  or  in  atKlition  to  either  doi:n\irt  or  spring  cart. 

7.  The  n*\t  .:en.  rsition  of  oolo:\i:its  niav  verv  possiblv  beat  stubble  and 
oo^el■  for  |»;n ir.ihri'  and  ]>luas:»nt.  >talk  the  d,vr.  and  hunt  the  fox  ;  but  in 
t]h>e  d.i>>  N»\\   Zealand  otYew  u»  no  field  spL>rts  worthy  of  the  name 
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Vcvcrtheleas,  the  Settler  may  frequently  knock  over  wood  pigeon  and 
wiUl  duck,  for  the  limler,  or  hnwk  or  huzzard,  liarrj-inji:  the  poultrj',  and  may 
well  spciul  a  few  pounds  in  a  good  jnm.  An  oiliikin  p<K-kct  covor,  for 
wet  bosh  truvelling,  might  be  providi  d,  together  with  a  bag  or  two  of 
No.  4  shot,  two  or  three  boxes  of  caps,  extra  nipples  and  pouch,  flask  and 
cleaning  appanitus.  Powder  cannot  b<.>  taken  in  common  packages,  und  ia 
best  obtained  in  the  colony,  or  put  up  with  the  cartridges,  and  placed  in  tho 
■hip's  magazine  As  to  the  rifle,  wo  mny  remark  that  by  virtue  of  the  new 
and  just  ideas  now  taking  root,  that  '*  the  defence  of  colonies"  should  ho 
fhe  mutual: work  of  colonies  ancl  mother  countij*.  New  Zealand  will 
probably  year  by  year  increase  her  volunteer  corps.  At  tlie  late  skirmish 
at  Wttireki,  where  the  rebel  nativ<!s  susiiained  tho  heaviest  dic(»mfitnreever 

Et  uiflicte<l  on  them,  a  handful  of  Nt^w  riymouth  lads  armed  with  tho 
ifield,  and  a  few  most  gallant  blue  jiieket«,  di<l  all  flic  work,  and  enabled 
the  leader  of  the  military  to  get  his  men  safe  hack  to  their  beds  without 
Hie  loss  of  even  a  cartridge-lK)x  :  not  a  brilliaut.  but  still  a  consolatory  feat 
of  war.  Looking,  Ihen,  at  the  desimbility  of  establishing  a  good  volunteer 
ibroe  in  New  Zealand,  btith  as  a  means  of  <lefenco  against  any  outer  foes, 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  Christianity  und  civilization' among  our 
missionary  natives,  and  recollecting  that  a  yoimg  wild  ])ig  may  now  and 
then  prove  a  most  toothsome  addition  to  the  lanler,  I  wonhl  adVisi.'  every 
£imily  now  going  to  N^ew  Zealand  to  find  a  place  among  tlicir  stores  for  on 
Eofioid  and  some  ammunition. 

8.  This  will  be  found  a  most  useful  article  for  tho  women  on  washing 
day,  and  will  sometimes  be  used  for  a  little  brewing.  A  good  barrel  or  two 
of  home-brewed,  is  a  good  thuig  at  W(M)l-elipping  and  harvest  time  ;  and  a 
careful  penisal  of  "  Cobbett's  Cottage  Economy,"  would  enable  any  f^ne, 
after  one  or  two  failurcts,  to  brew  a  glass  of  alo  which  the  late  Mr. 
Drmnmond,  or  Cobbctt,  himself,  would  have  pronounced  good. 

9.  A  snug  peach  and  rose  covered  verandah,  or  porch,  is  a  nice;  and  easily 
obtained  a<ldition  to  a  New  Zealand  cottage,  and  with  a  little  fmming  and 
rooflng-etuflr  at  hand,  any  man  worth  his  salt  could  easily  put  up  something 
of  thLi  sort  for  his  wife  in  his  leisure  hours  after  tea.  Speaking  of  the 
ornamental,  too,  and  addretising  mysc^lf  to  naval  readers,  und  men  of 
taste,  I  may  n.-mark  that  they  might  well  provide  tliemselves  with  tho 
"  Union  Jack,"  and  "  St  George's  Cross,"  together  with  gear  for  a  flag- 
BtafT:  a  flag-stafl*  with  vine  and  rattling  la<lder,  planted  on  some  little 
esiimnce  near  the  cottage  makes  a  go«»d  look-out :  and  the  flags,  run  up 
on  Sundays,  high  days,  and  holidays,  and  fluttering  in  the  breeze  amid  tho 
beautiful  foliage,  are' a  sight  worth  a  walk  to  see. 


Of  course,  or  before  observed,  if  any  of  the  items  in  A  (;r  B 
were  supplied  by  the  old  domestic  outiit,  described  at  ]>ng(:  2C)i\ 
they  would  not  have  to  be  bought.  Such  on  emigrant  family  as 
I  am  here  alluding  to,  would  require  in  their  own  establishment 
all  tho  A  articles,  and  might  profitably  use  many  of  tho  B ;  but 
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i^  owing  to  any  chango  of  plans  on  arrival,  they  preferred  wtt- 
ing  any  portion  of  tliis  miscellaneous  outfit,  they  would,  I  think, 
have  no  difficulty  in  realizing  a  nett  profit  of  at  least  25/.  per 
cent,  on  all  the  articles  1  have  named,  provided  always  that  the 
things  hod  been  well  bought  and  properly  selected. 

This  Miscellaneous  Outfit,  or  any  portion  of  it  which  may  be 
wanted,  cannot,  I  think,  be  obtained  better  than  at  Mesgre. 
Richards  and  Co.'s,  117  and  118,  Bishopsgate  Street,  London. 
This  is  one  of  those  old  experienced  wholesale  houses  in  the 
colonial  implement  and  wholesale  hardware  trade  where  the 
peculiar  sorts,  makes  and  shapes,  of  Australian  and  Now  Zea- 
land articles  are  practically  understood ;  and  where  packing 
(close  packing  to  save  freight  and  safe  packing  to  avoid  break- 
ago)  is  found  to  bo  much  better  executed  than  it  is  at  the  common 
rim  of  country  shops,  whore  little  or  no  practical  experience  has 
been  gained  in  this  important  process. 

This  Firm,  too,  will  also  receive  and  pack  with  their  owb 
things  (free  of  expense),  any  other  outfit  articles  which  may  be 
sent  to  their  cai*e :  an  arrangement  which  frequently  saves  the 
emignmt  much  trouble  in  doing  away  with  that  cumbersome 
multii)licity  of  little  packages  and  parcels  which  families,  from 
the  comitry  in  particular,  find  so  troublesome  to  look  after  in 
Loiidcm,  and  which  is  such  a  nuisance  to  every  one  on  landing 
in  the  colony. 

rrintoil  priced  catalogues  are  forwarded  to  any  quarter  by  post; 
and  thougli  two  or  three  of  the  articles  I  have  named,  such  as 
Wagonotk>,  Galvanized  Ii*on,  and  Barometer,  are  not,  I  tliink, 
kopt  in  Htock,  they  would  always  bo  carefully  procured  to  order, 
ftud  pjwkod  up  with  other  things.* 

Pakino  ]VroNEY. — Emigrants  have  three  modes  of  taking  out 
thoir  mouthy.  The  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  38,  Old  Broad 
Strt^ot..  Ltiudon,  bus  branchcR  at  Auckhuid,  Wellington,  Nelson, 
(Viiti  rbury,  and  Otago,  on  which  it  grants  letters  of  credit  at 
l«ir.  or  ut  a  small  promium :  that  is,  if  "at  par,"  on  paying  a 

^ll.li\l^v'l!).i!n!^iT*'*^^^^^^^^  ^''*""^*''  naathat  some  few  picked  artielos 

;:\.;Mn;;;:  ;;;:r  ,s^j  ^:^,  x^j^  -^^^^  ^-^  -t  pn«« 
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hnndred  pounds,  or  any  sum.  to  the  bauk  in  Louilon.  the  payee 
gets  a  "  letter  of  credit/*  in  duplicate,  entitliug  him  to  reeeivo  a 
hundred  pounds  in  gold  at  the  Immch  bank  in  New  Zoahuul. 
The  Oriental  Bank  Cori>oration.  Threadneodle  Street.  L^mdou, 
has  also  now  established  a  linineh  at  Auckland  and  Wellington, 
on  which  it  gives  drafts.  The  second  mride  is  to  ship  sovt-riigns 
in  a  little  box  or  bag  in  the  ship,  as  "  special  freight,"  to  take  a 
bill  of  lading,  and  to  itntnn:  the  amount.  The  fivight  and 
insuniuce  together  is  a1x)ut  2/.  per  cent. :  and  on  productit>n  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  on  arrival,  the  passenger  at  once  ix^eeives  back 
his  sovereigns  from  the  commander  of  the  vessel.  The  thii\l 
modo  IS  simply  to  put  up  the  gohl  (little  sealed  packages, 
"  Rouleaux,"  ten  sovereigns  in  each,  is  a  handy  nude  vi  doing 
it  up),  stow  it  away  in  the  private  cabin  or  sleeping  berth, 
and  run  one's  own  risk. 

Aii  these  mo<les  are  virtually  safe  and  seciu-e  ;  and  little  casli 
capitals  of  from  50/.  to  2niJ/.  may  be  taken  out  by  any  one  of 
them.  When,  however,  tlic  amount  is  larger,  I  sluiuld  deem  it 
more  prudent  to  avail  mysi»lf  of  earh  mo<lo  ;  an«l  assuming  th  .> 
Bum  were  1000/.,  would  take  some  y«)0/.  in  letter  oi  credit,  oO«) 
sovereigns  as  insured  "  special  freiglit,''  and  2U0  in  my  private 
desk. 

Bonk  notes  should  never  bo  taken.  They  are  not  curivnt : 
an  unexceptional  lo/.  Bank  of  Eughmd  note  which  I  once  hap- 
pened to  possess  lay  by  me  seveiid  months  before  I  could  get 
rid  of  it. 

Letters  op  Ixtuoduction. — Good  letters  of  introduction  an* 
sometimes  useful;  but  no  one  need  trouble  liiniself  to  obtain 
them,  and  any  one  may  f*o  without  tlu^m.  The  real  uso  of 
"  introductions  "  is  generally  misundei'stood  :  n«>  lettei-s  of  intro- 
duction will  insm'e,  or  even  materially  aid,  a  man's  ris(?  in  Nt^w 
Zealand — for  that,  ho  nnist  trust  mainly  to  his  own  Imad  and 
hands.  But  when  a  man  is  going  to  land  a  perfect  strangtjr 
in  a  new  country,  and  though  ho  may  soon  make  '*  troops  of 
friends  "  there,  yet  *t:s  pleasjint  ttt  onrr  to  be  made  known  to  two 
or  three  gootl  colonists  to  whom  letters  may  have  intro<lu<Td 
him.  Tlicso  people  won't  pay  for  tli<j  land  he  may  buy,  tlu-y 
won't  givo  him  bod  and  boai-d,  or  get  him  made  Supirintcntli.«iit 
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of  a  proyince,  beadle,  policoman,  or  provincial  attorney.  But 
if  ho  1)0  a  decent  sort  of  fellow,  they  will  ask  him  to  take  for- 
tune du  pot,  now  and  then,  or  an  eyening  pipe ;  and  will  tell 
him  a  dozen  little  things  most  useful  to  him  to  know  in  hifl 
first  work  of  "  settling  down." 

Wherever,  therefore,  "  introductory  letters  "  can  be  obtained 
without  much  trouble  I  would  advise  a  person  to  take  then. 
Thoy  ofcupy  no  room  as  freight ;  and  if,  on  arrival,  the  people 
to  whom  they  are  addressed  should  prove  to  be  persons  no* 
worth  knowing  the  bearer  can  toss  them  into  the  fire  and  no 
onu  will  be  the  worse  for  the  burning. 

Taking  Servants. — A  small-capitalist  family  would  now 
gononiUy  do  well  to  take  out  a  useful  servant  or  two,  or  some- 
thing ill  tlio  shape  of  "  labour  help."  The  common  cry  nused 
agiiinHt  such  a  step  is  this  : — 0 !  on  arrival,  your  "  help  "  is  free 
and  saucy,  and,  socking  other  service,  leaves  yon  in  a  monili 
miiuiH  the  'JO/,  you  paid  for  his  or  her  passage-money.  Thii 
cry,  liko  iiumy  others,  Iwrders  on  the  bray.  If,  as  the  head  of  en 
omignmt  family,  I  say  to  some  man  or  maid-of-all-work,  "  Gome 
with  mo  t«»  Now  Zealand,  and  I  will  give  you,  John,  20/.  a-year, 
and  you,  ^lary,  10/.  a-ycar ;"  and  if  on  arrival,  my  " helps"  find 
that  ovory  othor  John  and  Mary  are  getting  double  these  wages, 
inul  if  I  will  give  no  more  than  I  bargained  to  give,  of  courte 
tlu\v  louvi*  mo  -and  in  so  doing  serve  me  right.  But  if  among 
my  ooimtry  frionds,  or  anumg  some  old  retainers  or  servants  of 
my  family,  I  (Oioose  to  devote  a  week  or  two  to  the  task  of 
Inuliiijj  up  some  pattom  John  or  Maiy,  and  say,  "  Come  with 
mo,  ami  on  arrival  I  will  give  you  the  wages  which  we  find 
t'ommoii  tliort\  and  half  thereof  shall  be  deducted  tiU  your 
l>aHK4»go-umiioy  is  n^paid  mo,"  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  mj 
"  holp  "  wtiuld  st^iy  with  me  not  for  ever,  but  quite  long  enou^ 
to  Ih»  of  (*oiisidorablo  use  to  me  during  the  busy  year  or  so  of 
my  first  " sottling  do^m,"  and  would  repay  me  every  penny  ef 
tlio  moiioy  1  had  advancoil  ou  his  or  her  account.* 

•  V'or  i\\o  NMirtU  of  imy  Imly  reader?,  I  may  here  remark  that  one  of 
«\y  MNtrn*  look  ,.m  an  rxorllont  Lomlon  strvant  with  her,  chiefly  to 
rtN-M-il  \\\  KlapiMu^'  tho  ohihlnii  and  ki-^-innj?  tlunga  nont  on  lioarf. 
llrtUMrthH  iviSMxp^  was.  1  think,  given  to  her.  and  she  remained  about  tfo 
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In  making  choice  of  any  domestic  sarTant  or  farm  labourer) 
the  reader  elionld  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  more  important  to 
choose  an  honest,  nsefhl  sort  of  person,  than  any  very  quick, 
devcr,  or  dexterous  person.  Labour  is  so  mucli  wanted  with  ns, 
thero  is  so  mnch  to  do  so,  few  to  do  it,  that  tLo  abnoBt  finical 
fixUfth,  bostowed  in  England  on  half  the  common  operations  of 
lifi:^,  is  not  demanded  in  New  Zealand,  and  tho  best  man  there  is 
not  the  man  who  can  do  one  thing  thoroughlif  well,  but  tho  man 
who  can  do^i'jp  things  fhiddling  welL  Tho  host  sort  of  fi^mole 
servant  is  the  coontry  maid  of  all  work :  one  who  would  do  a 
little  in  the  dairy ,  a  little  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  little  on  the 
w&ghing  day. 

These  remarks  apply  chiefly  to  emigrant  families  with  capitals 
of  from  500/.  to  1000/,,  who,  going  out  to  buy  land  and  graduidly 
create  little  estates,  would  fain  Btrengthon  their  own  '"  labour 
'  by  the  addition  of  some  stout  farm  servant,  some  handy 
of  all  trades,  or  usefid  Maid  of  all  work.    But  in  discussing 

e  question  of  the  capitalist  emigrant  carrying  out  labour  with 
him,  I  think  we  might  extend  our  view  of  tho  suhjoet  beyond 
this  mere  domestic  hircd-sorvico  limit,  and  ask  whether  labour 
ecmid  not  occasionally  bo  taken  out  in  advantageous  partfirrithip- 
alliance  with  capital  ?  Whether,  for  instance,  B,  a  single,  or 
yotaxg  married,  emigrant,  with  a  1000/,  or  so,  could  not  atlvim- 
tigaonsly  take  0,  a  picked  first-claRa  man-ied  hiboiurer  with  a 
oonple  of  stout  sons  and  daughters,  aR  a  Boi-t  of  emigrant  partner  ? 
Lot  ns  suppose  a  ease.  Lot  us  assume  that  C's  po^^Kage  and 
outfit  to  New  Zealand  cost  200/. ;  that  4O0  acres  of  wild  land 

re  bought  for  300/. ;  that  the  erection  of  two  cottages  on  tlie 

d,  the  purchase  of  agricultural  implements  and  stock,  and 
advance  of  50/.  to  100/.  to  C  Tfor  housekeeping  till  the  lirst 
illod  acres  had  produced  something),  auiounted  to  500/,  more  j 
imd  thai  thus,  B^s  gross  outlay  on  what  we  may  term  the  raw 


^^E>rCOB 

^B»ckc 


jrean  la  vervice,  when  the  marnerl  u  emhrtUrttial  yeoman,  a  man  who  bad 
eooae  to  New  Zeolaod  an  npicuUoral  Inliourvr.  I  have  heard  my  bimUh 
■ay.  however,  tlint  Urn  •*liolp"  was  of  gucli  great  tervtoe  to  her  in  tho 
work  of  "  Af-ttlingr  r!riwn/'  moving  on  to  th^^  land  and  getting  tliingB  In 
order,  tliat  '  '  Ip  afl«r  all  '    '  ,t  ihc  wcmld  nlvine  everr 

btly»rs|ti<  r  of  a  yori  to  hiing  out  waB  good 

yeomi  »L.t....... .1  were  cdti — ^^  ;.^t  utidi  aervaai woiUa  not 

ttatj  m  her  place  more  than  a  year. 
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plant  of  iho  Partnorship  wero  1000/.  Taking  25/.  per  cent* 
as  a  fair  rato  of  intorest  on  this  sum,  B's  annual  coutribution  to 
the  mutual  cultivation  and  creation  of  the  estate  would  be  250/. 
in  capital— C*6  and  his  family's  daily  labour  on  the  land  and  in 
tho  dairy,  &e.  (recollecting  that  he  and  his  are  energeticaUf 
working  for  themselves  as  partners),  might  fairly  be  reckoned  m 
on  annual  contribution  to  the  cultivation  and  creation  of  the 
estate  of  about  250/.  in  labour.  The  annual  profits  of  the  estite 
would  then  be  equally  divided  between  B  and  C ;  and  whenever 
a  dissolution  of  partnership  occurred,  the  property  would  be 
sold ;  and  after  B  had  received  back  the  1000/.  he  had  originaUy 
invested  in  the  "  raw  plant,"  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  would 
be  equally  divided  between  himself  and  C. 

These  figures,  though  pretty  correct  I  think,  are  mere  rough 
figures  taken  to  illustrate  my  idea  of  *^  Emigration-partnerships" 
of  Capital  and  Labour.  The  principle  of  the  idea  is  of  coune 
applicable  to  an  enterprise  of  any  (moderate)  magnitude:  the 
capital  might  bo  1500/.,  the  laud  500  acres,  and  the  labour,  ft 
labourer's  fuiuily  comiting  seven  pairs  of  working  hands  instead 
of  five  ;  or  the  cupital  might  be  only  500/.,  the  land  200  acres, 
and  the  labom*  force  merely  a  labourer  and  his  wife. 

"  The  key-stone  "  of  the  success  of  such  partnerships  would 
lio  mainly  in  the  personal  character  and  qualifications  of  the 
hibom'or  and   his   fiuuily.      Now  I  do   not   imagine   that  the 
labourer  t)f  Burns's   "  Cotter's   Saturday  Night "   was  a  very 
coininou  village  oniament  either  in  Bums's  day  or  in  any  other 
day ;  but  ho  far  as  my  experience  of  rural  life  in  Eughmd  gixfl 
I  should  say  tlmt  in  alinost  every  village  there  is  to  be  found 
Boiiio  elever  ugricultunJ  Liboiuxir  standing  out,  as  it  were,  from 
his  fellows  ;  a  man  wlio  has  bonic  a  local  reputation  for  industry 
iin<l  houesty  for  years ;  and  a  man  whom,  in  the  work  of  creating 
un  estate   from   tho   New   Zeahmd    bush,    I  should    infinitely 
prefer  as  a  partner  to  many  of  my  social  equals. 

One  of  tho  strongest  desires  of  civilised  human  nature  is  to 
possess  land :  this  desire  is  particularly  strong  in  the  English 

•  rouiilin.i:  IVs  oPOHhioiml  li;rlit  IsiUnir  htln  in  tho  field,  his  jroiunl 
puiH-riut.  ii.lriuv  of  thi!  j.iiiit  rstato.  l>ouk-kLtjuii«;,  &v„  iiiul  n-ooUef^liiii; 
tliat  thr  eoiuiuou  rate  of  interest  on  money  is  lot.  aud  IW.  i>cr  cent.,  thid 
wuuKi  uot  lie  too  nmch. 
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emigrant  labourer ;  and  if  I  only  secured  a  good  foundation  for 
my  enterprise  by  making  a  good  selection  of  my^labour-partner, 
I  ahonld  calculate  that  one  of  my  duties  in  the  mutual  creation 
of  the  joint  estate  would  be  not  the  duty  of  stimulating  my 
partner  and  his  family  to  work,  but  rather  the  duty  of  checking 
tiiem  firom  working  too  hard — for  they  would  know  that  every 
Uow  they  struck  was  for  themselves ;  they  would  know  that  half 
the  dairy,  half  the  harvest,  half  the  fleece  was  for  themselves  ; 
■nd  that  every  second  acre  they  tore  from  the  wilderness,  and 
eonqnered  by  the  plough,  was  to  be  their  own  well-earned  prize. 
Such  a  fiumily,  we  may  rest  assured,  would  not  be  idlers ;  and 
moh  a  feunily  might  well  illustrate  Old  Fuller's  quaint  apoph- 
thegm, that  **  the  good  yeoman  is  a  gentlemen  in  ore,  whom  the 
nBzt  generation  may  see  refined." 
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HOW  TO  QWt  TO   NKW   ZKALAKD. 

Thsbx  are  now  two  regnlar  lines  of  paeeGnger  pftckete 

Landaan  and  New  Zealand :  Hosstb.  Willis,  Gmm  «nd  Co/s, 

Crosby  Square,  Biahopegato  ;  and  Messrs.  Shaw  and  SavillX 

Leodcnball  Street.    Tho  Teesols  employed  in  tbe&o  lines  are 

first-class  sliipB,  of  from  1000  to  1500  tons  burden,  well 

manded  and  equipped,  carr^nng  surgeons,  and  sailing,  tbroughc 

tlifi   year,  about  once  a   fortnight.     Some  of  thorn   aro   qi 

capable  of  making  the  run  in  about  eighty  days  ;  which,  as 

New  Zealand  voyage  is  nearly  2000  miles  longer  than  the  At 

tralian,  is  equal  to  a  run  of  abont  seTonty  days  to  Sydney  ar 

Melbourne. 

The  rates  of  passage  and  freight  ynry  a  little  from  time  to_ 

time,  but  the  uaual  charges,  including  provisions,*  aro  aboitt  i 

follows : — 

Chief  cahin per  head  50f. 

Becond  cabin .,       251. 

Steemge „  17^  to  20i. 

Ohildren  under  twelve  years    ...  „  half  price, 

Infivats  under  twelve  moiitliB    ...  .,       free. 

Freight          ......  per  ton    3(, 

Chief  cabin  passengers  carry  half  a  ton,  and  second  cabin 
steerage  quarter  of  a  toji  of  luggage,  free  of  any  freight 

At  interrals,  too,  of  a  month  or  so,  a  tosscI  is  also 
to  Otago  from  Glasgow ;  and  one  to  Aackland  (generally 
first  at  Melbourae),  fi^m  Liverpool, 

New  Zealand  may  now  also  bo  reached  by  steam  in  abont 
sixty-five  days.  One  of  the  Pemnsiilar  and  Oriental  Company's 
steamers  leaves  Southampton  for  India,  rid  the  Mediterranean 
and  tho  Red  Sea,  on  the  20th  of  every  month :  at  Point  do 
GiJle  it  is  met  by  a  branch  Bteamer  which  proceeds  to  MeU 
bounie,  where  this  vessel  is  met  by  another  steamer 

*  Wifw»,  l>ottled  ali>,  and  gpirita  aro  put  on  board*  and  fiU|^Ued«  by  tlm' 
•teiviu->l»  at  readciuabl©  rutes. 
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<lirect  on  to  Now  Zealand.  The  Australian  and  Now  Zealand 
maik  ore  carried  by  this  route,  and  occasionally  some  Holiday- 
making  New  Zealand  minister,  or  somo  wealthy  young  colonist 
coming  home  for  a  pretty  wife,  prize  ram,  or  raco  horse,  will 
vifiit  England  this  way.  But  the  freciuent  ahiftings  of  goods 
cjjd  baggage,  and  the  higher  charges  made  in  steamers  than  in 
sailing  vessels,  necessarily  close  this  lino  against  the  emigrant ; 
whilst  the  rapatrity  of  those  sordid  monopolists,  the  Directors  of 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company,  hoe  closed  it  equally 
against  tho  Australian  and  New  Zealimd  public. 

The  tnie  ocean  highway  from  Europe  to  the  nohlo  emigi-ation 
fieliLs  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  to  tho  great  Australian 
"  goKl  fields,"  is  the  route  by  Panama,  as  marked  on  the  nccora- 
panying  map.  This  routo  is  about  one-sixth  nearer  in  actual 
mileage  than  the  present  Suez  route  ;  while,  looking  at  the  com- 
pAratiTely  tranquil  character  of  the  South  Paei£c^  and  at  certain 
adrautages  in  respect  to  winds,  it  would  bo  some  ono-tlnrd 
neftTur  In  virtual  travelling  time.  Tho  opening  of  this  route, 
too,  would  be  the  opening  of  a  new  world  to  our  commerce. 
While  for  nearly  half  its  length  it  is  already  tho  great  direct 
road  to  Columbia  and  California,  it  would  pass  through  the  ocean 
crashing  tho  shores  of  tho  rich  unriflod  countries  of  New  Gra- 
nada, Ecuador,  Bolivia,  Cliili,  and  Peru — it  would  approach  tho 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Fejees,  and  the  young  French  colonies  of 
Ooeana — it  would  thread  its  way  through  huuflreds  of  fertile 
islands  now  slumbering  in  their  summer  seas,  but  which  need 
caily  the  nmgic  touch  of  Steam  to  awaken  them  to  their  wealth, 
L^Dd  to  turn  them  ioto  producers  of  oils,  ores^  gums;  dyes,  sugai's^ 
^^B^ttons.,  and  many  a  staple  of  export  ti'ade — and  it  would  bo  a 
^^■Ditto  nmuing  through  salubrious  latitudes ;  and  a  great,  free, 
^^h|)en,  ocean  routo  which  the  complications  of  foreign  war  could 
^H^ver  close. 
^  The  Ministry  of  Louis  XV.  thought  that  Canada  was  "a 
few  ftoree  of  snow" — tho  Ministry  of  Queen  Victoria  appear 
to  think  that  our  noble  group  of  Australasian  colonies  is  but 
the  dwelling-place  of  a  handiul  of  drunken  diggers.  Rcsti- 
tation  of  Pacifico  clothes-bags,  squeaks  and  sciuabbles  of  LUli- 
put  German  courts,  pacifications  of  Ionia,  or  other  little  pot 
soon  hot— these  J  and  the  like,  are  tho  subjects  which  claim  the 
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attention  and  task  tho  powers  of  a  British  Ministry ;  and  onr 
fifty  colonics  and  our  seven  millions  of  colonists  are  small  doer, 
who  may  stand  on  the  back  stairs  and  be  served  after  theii 
bettors.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  had  any  Government  of  the 
last  ten  years  been  able  to  forget  the  babble  of  the  nursery,  and 
to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  Europe  was  no  longer  the  world,  thiB 
great  "  Panama  Highway  "  through  the  South  Pacific,  despite  the 
WTctehod  jealousies  of  the  muddle-headed  men  of  Victoria  and 
South  Australia,  would  have  been  opened  long  ago,  and  given  itt 
easy  access  to  countries  richer  in  the  raw  materials  of  wealth 
than  Belgium  added  to  Germany  and  Germany  put  to  France.* 
The  following  communication  from  an  old  and  influential 
New  Zealand  Colonist  is  so  good  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
question  of  the  Panama  Route,  that,  pressed  as  I  am  for  space, 
I  present  it  to  the  reader : — 

The  Panama  Route, 
to  the  editor  op  the  "  new  zealand  examiner." 
Sir, — I  enclose  for  publication  a  correspondence  betweea 
the  Chairman  of  the  Postal  Packet  and  Telegraph  Committee 
and  iiiysolf,  in  the  hope  that  cohmists  who  are  in  this  country, 
and  who  are  favourable  to  the  Panama  route,  will  at  once  come 
forward  and  petiti(m  the  Imperial  Government  to  bo  heard 
boforo  the  committee  which  is  now  sitting.  Is  it  not  worth  onr 
while  tv»  move  publicly  in  the  matter  ?  Are  wo  to  be  as  opft- 
thotii"  for  the  next  seven  years  as  we  have  been  for  the  last  fi^^^ 
and  ulh»w  the  ( Jovcmment  to  believe  that  we  care  little  whether 
wr  luivt*  tlu»  Paiumia  route  or  not.  Are  we  quietly  to  allow  a  new 
and  ft)rtnij;litly  line  to  ccmio  into  operation,  which  will  bo  of  Httlo 
or  no  usr  to  Niw  South  Wales,  Queensland,  or  New  Zealand? 
Thi'oxpoKun^  which  has  lately  taken  place  before  the  Postal  Pocket 
Coiinnitt('(\  not  only  this,  but  last  session,  regarding  the  renewal 
of  tin.  Dovrr,  the  Cunanl,  and  the  Galway  contract,  will,  I  «» 

-It  xvouM.  Iw.wrViT.  !>,.  uucrrai-iiiiis  not  to  ndmit  that  the  Prince's  vUi* 
lo  III.-  Aiiwnnui  ooloMirs  has  Nhmi  a  rifrht  roval  rtcoErnition  of  tlifi  vttltt* 
i.u,l  nu|.o.j:,n.».  oi  vkAouxv^  :  „,ui  thv  host  thing  the  Muiiatn' conl.l  »<>• 
.1.  xuM.M  W  lo  hi  !l,.^  rri.uv  in:.nj:urat,-  tlio  op^ninj?  of  n  Cikn\  Pan^n* 
'»«*"l'-  •.'  ilu  N.nihrrn  (i,.l.l  Fi,.l.l^.  Inrouio  the  lir«t  R..val  PuMtnger. ««n** 
J  •'  l.«  1.  »'.!>,.  u:*  xMuiii  a  wrloonio  in  Aiwtnihisia  m  he  did  in  America. 
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inclined  to  believe,  much  fnvoiir  the  Austrnlosian  colonics. 
Having  attended  the  Postftl  Packet  Committee  every  day  of  its 
sitting,  except  two  days,  I  fancy  I  can  give  almost  as  good  an 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  inquiry  as  any  mcm1)cr  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  my  opinion  would  be  simply  this  : — In  place  of  the 
heads  of  the  several  Grovemment  departments  being  the  chief 
parties  to  grant  contracts,  it  appears  that  the  privileges  have 
been  allowed  to  the  financial  and  piivate  secretaries  and  chief 
clerks.  The  blue  book  of  the  report  of  evidence  taken,  when 
.pnblished,will  be  a  veiy  cm'ious  document,  and  well  worth  perusal. 
Some  of  the  contracts  of  hundredH  of  thousands  of  pounds  sterling, 
money  which  has  been  lavished  on  2)ct  steam-packet  companies 
for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  foreign  countries  will,  I  trust, 
before  long  1)e  cancelled.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  will  there  bo 
considered  sufi&cient  subsidising  money  left  to  convey  the  colonial 
mails.  If  four  or  five  influential  Eastern  Australian  colonists  will 
meet  me,  and  name  their  own  place  of  meeting,  before  it  is  too 
late,  I  think,  with  but  little  trouble,  we  may  effect  our  wislies, 
and  get  what  we  are  fairly  entitled  to,  the  Panama  route — more 
especially  as  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand, 
have  positively  refused  to  subsidise  the  fortnightly  line  rid 
Suez.  Hoping  these  few  lines  will  cause  immediate  action, 
I  remain  yours  obediently, 

Walteb  Bbodie. 
15,  Delamere  Terrace^  Hyde  Park,  W, 
April  2S,  I860. 


TO  THB  HON.  THE  CHAIBMAN  OF  THE  POSTAL  PACKET   COSniITTKE. 

15,  Delamere  terrace,  Hyde-park,  W.,  April  2nd,  ISfiO. 
Sib, — Last  June  the  Government  tenders,  which  had  Ixjcn 
advertised  for  the  previous  six  months,  for  the  conveyaiico  of 
mails  from  this  country  to  New  South  Wales  via  Panama  and 
New  Zealand,  were  sent  in  to  the  Admiralty  at  Somerset  House  ; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Australian  colonists  natimilly 
expected  that  the  Government  would  have  ttiken  immudiato 
action  for  the  forwarding  of  the  nuiils  by  so  desirable  a  route. 
But,  nnfortunately  for  all  x}ai'ties  concerned,   the  Government 
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doteiminod  upon  no  action  being  taken  in  the  matter  tmtil  it  was 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  (Postal  Packet  Committee,  1859), 
and  their  report  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons.     TJnfoi- 
tunatolv  the  Dover  case  occupied  the  said  committee  during  the 
whole  time  of  their  sitting  last  session.     Such  being  the  case, 
the  Australians  naturally   expected  that    during    the    sitting 
of  the   Committee  this  session,  some  of  them,  who  had  col- 
lected  much   information  during  the  recess   relative    to    tho 
Pauam;i  nmte,  might  he  examined  before  your  committee.     But 
to  our  surprise,  when  we  appeared  at  your  conmiittoe-room  on 
tho  *Jud  March  last,  we  were  informed  by  the  chairman  (pro  /cm.), 
Mr.  Laiug,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  to 
J^>  into  any  evidence  relative  to  tho  Panama  postal  route ;  but 
"simply  to  report  upon  contracts,  extending  over  periods  of 
j-oars,  which    have    from  time   to  time  been  modified  by  her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  conveyance  of  mails  beyond  seas,  &c.*' 
Sir,    although    many    of  us    can    give    information   required 
by  your  committee  relative  to   the    subject  now   before  yon, 
our  general  iuformati^m  is  ho  much  mixed  up  with,  or  I  should 
say,    dovotailovl    into,    the    Panama    route,    that    we   should 
fivl  oblig^nl  if  your  committee  would  allow  us  a  special  hearing 
at^or  tho  K;istor  liolidays.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  tcester* 
IHwtixMi  of  the  Australian  colonies  (Melbourne,  South  Australia, 
uuvl  'rrt^uiiauia")  an»  against  the   Panama  route,  from  jealousy 
ftloiK'.     Tho  chief  reason  why  tho  above-named  colonists  arc 
op]H»s<sl  to  Kuoh  rvnito  is,  that  via  Panama,  the  Eastern  Australian 
Colouios   ,^No\v  South  W;dos,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand,) 
will  tlu'U  Iv  plrtcod  upon  tho  same  footing  and  have  the  same 
advrtntagos  which   Molbounie,  Tasmania,  and  South  Australia 
huvi*  had  t\»r  so  nuuiy  yoare  by  the  Suez  route.     By  the  Panama 
rrnito,  »ll  the  colonies  would   be   placed,  as  far   as    possible, 
on  the  s*iuie  footing  as  n-ganls  tho  postal  service.     At  i)resent. 
Now  Zoalrtiul.  whioh  is  charged  >\'ith  her  portion  of  tho  Sue2 
rtmto  iH»stal  expenses,  is  42  days  behind  South  Australia,  39  days 
U'hni.l  Melbourne,  and  37  ihiys  Iwhind  Tasmania ;  and  we  are 
•till  ealbnl  upon  to  pay  om:  share  for  a  line  which,  comparatively, 
w  not  of  the  slightest  benefit  to  us.     Before  we  receive  our 
Utero  in  Aueklaud  ^tho  seat  of  Government),  South  Australia 
haa  actually  aHticcnd  her  letters,  and  sent  them  homo  by  the 
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samo  mail-buat  which  brought  her  letters  out.  QuecBsland  is 
much  in  ihe  same  position  ag  New  Zealtmd,  huving  an  advantage 
over  ns  of  only  a  few  days.  Sailing  vcbscIb  have  brought  otir  cmihi 
from  New  Zealand  in  a  shorter  timo  than  etoam,  vid  Suez. 
Should  the  Panama  routo  be  carried  out,  all  letters  and  papers 

in  our  colonies  in  North  America,  from  New  York,  &c.,  des- 

for  Anstralia,  would  b©  conveyed  i^id  Panama  in  place  of 

sent   round   about   by   England,  and    all    letters    from 

paraiso,  and  north  of  there  would  then  be  conveyed  to  Aus- 
vid  the  Pacific  Panama  boat.  It  should  be  bomo  in  mind,  too, 

V  that  there  is  a  great  trade  between  South  America  and  tbe 
Colonies  ;  so  that  this  line  would  greatly  facilitate  businesa. 
Should  the  Imperial  Government  be  favoui'able  to  a  route  across 
the  narrrow  istlmxuB  that  comxects  North  and  South  America, 
I  should  strongly  recommend  that  the  words  rid  Panama  should 
not  bo  mentioned  in  their  contract,  as  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, from  infoiTuation  to  be  depended  upon,  that  in  the  coutbo 

about  two  years  another  line  or  more  of  transit  will  be  open 

rth  of  Panama^  viz.,  Honduras  into  the  Bay  of  Tonseca  on 
e  Pacific  ;  and  San  Juan,  via  Nicanigua  to  Eealijo  ;  either  of 
which  would  poBsees  great  advantages  over  the  Panama  line, 
especially  in  regard  to  British  Columbia,  where  the  diJ^creuee  in 

eage,  alone,  against  Panama,  would  bo  about  900  miles,* 

Should  England  be  at  war  with  Fnuice,  would  not  the  Panama, 


•  We  mtiat  recollect,  however,  with  ileftTfiico  to  Mr.  Brodie,  that  the 
lA  Kid  Iway  is  a  g^reat  ftoJ  »yeeef»fiil  fact^  A  late  New  Zealand  ExniAiner, 
w:— "Tho  Panama  RoilwajMi  47^  miles  long,  und  ie  now  a  most  subatau- 
il  line.  It«  heaviest  grade  i»  Go  feet  to  the  mik»  and  that  for  &  «hort  disi- 
xtte  only.  All  kimls  of  gooils  and  merchandise  arti  transporfcd  over  the 
le.  sucVi  OS  cotiJ,  timber,  guano,  munitiong  of  war,  ortia,  heavy  rtjachinery, 
mid  oil,  coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  cochineal,  Peniviaii  btirk.  rnsscngcr 
Jan  mil  over  it  in  three,  and  gotxh*  imins  in  five  hours.  At  Colon,  the 
Lftantic  terminiifi  of  the  nulwuy,  there  are  comino<lioua  whurf*.  where  the 
lat^ctit  sliipa  con  be  moored,  and  the  htixl^iour  in  one  of  the  safest  on  the 
Attantic  coeuit>  At  Panama,  on  the  Fucitic  ttrininuH^  freight  im  liinded 
horn  barges  tnwed  by  steam-tug*.  The  milroRid  company  have  only  had 
to  jp»y  lOfJOZ.  for  goods  (himaged  or  lo»t»  bikI  only  one  seriouB  accident  has 
?iied  uu  the  line.  Yellow  fever  ha»  never  spread  amoutc  the 
on  the  railway,  nor  among:  the  tihippin^  at  the  termini,  and  ha» 
"•ppeared  at  Colon  as  an  epidemic.  During  the  first  four  years  of 
ofieniiig  of  the  railway  121,820  pui^sengerB,  gold  worth  upwardii  of 
Ijrty-four  miUlonB.  and  silver  worth  nearly  six  millionH  sterling,  were 
iveyod  itcnwii  it.  All  the  silver  w<ia  on  British  account,  nnd  neitrly  all 
gold  ultimately  found  ita  way  to  the  Bank  of  Bngluud  via  tho  United 
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or  liny  other  line  named,  he  of  great  consequence  to  tins 
country  and  Australia?  Sir  Eowland  Hill,  I  have  no  doubt, 
wimUrmuch  like  to  see  aU  postal  packet  routes  pay  their 
o\ni  cxponstts ;  but  this,  in  the  Australian  packet  service,  where 
thvTo  is  Bo  great  an  extent  of  mileage,  would,  at  present, 
1h)  impossible.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  wc  arc  now  paying  one-half  of  the  subsidy  granted  (90,0001. 
a  your)  for  a  montldy  line  riti  Suez,  and  wo  in  the  Eastern  por- 
tion of  the  Australian  Colonies,  are  willing  to  pay  half  this  snb- 
sidy  for  tho  additional  Panama  route.  It  may  be  considered 
that  if  tho  Imporiia  (iovcmmcnt  were  to  pay  180,000  a-year  for 
Iho  Suoz  and  Panama  routes,  they  would  bo  paying  an  exorbi- 

Slsitt'i*.     'V\\v  proilnotiDiw  «>f  Coiitml  and  South- Western  America  for  the 
riiilril  States  aiul  Kiiropi-,  uinl  tlio  niauufacturea  of  the  latWr  countries 
t\>r  thf  iVinuiT  plaers,  ran  b«'  plaoed  more  ocoiiomically  in  the  markets  w 
lUe  IsthniUtf  Hailn«wl  than  hy  Cape  Horn.     If  udeqnatc*  fjieilitie«  existed 
»»n  !h.'  i\«n(nil  Anierioau  cai^t  for  tnin8|H)rt  of  protluee,  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  >rar'H  on»ps  thrn-  woiihl  have  found  their  way  to  Eunipe  and  the 
Tnitrd  Siatcrt  hy  thi-  Isthmut*.     Ahnost  all  the  indigo  and  eoehineal  ure 
ni»»  M'hf  ovtT  "the  raiiaina  Kailway,  and  reach  £np:hiiul  in  less  than 
tliirty  days,  whih',  if  srnt  namd  the' Horn,  they  wuuM  take  four  montha. 
Niiii'-ti'uihs  i.f  till"  trad.'  of  Centrjil  and  Snuth-Weatern  Auiericii  are  in  the 
\\i\\uU  of  Hrilish  nuroliaiits,  and  the  tratlie  on  the  Isthmus  Railroad  has 
nuu'h  iarria.MHl  hili-ly  fi-oiu  thr  transportation  t)f  gi>o»h*  on  their  aeeimnt. 
l.inr.N  .»t'  sti-aniers  or  s;»ilini;  ships  now  tr.ide  rejruhirly  between  New  Yori^ 
Ntw  Oilians.  Southaniptoii.  London.  IJverpix>l»   Honleaux,  Bremen,  and 
t'olan.  and    hrtwn-n   tho  t'aliforuian,  Mexican,  Chilian,   Penivijin,  and 
iNutral  Annrii'an  ports  and  rauania.     Thr  Panama  Kuilroad  has  retluctd 
lh«'  p:»ss:i!;«'  K'tN^ciMi  1  .itudou  and  Vanconvrr's  Island  from  six  month*  to 
ti»rt\  da\«.     'IMu'  avorajzi'  time  hi-twi'tn  X»'W  York  and  San  Fr.meiseo.  Wa 
lh«' i.iilwav.  is  l\\onty-thrfi>  days,  whih>  hy  clipper  ships  nmnd  the  Horn 
It   IS   t::s  d.«>>.     I'ivo  tluuiNin'd  Vnitrd  States  troops  have  cruswetl  the 
lailw.jx  MUi'i'  it  has  hren  opomd  :  SOO  triH>]>»s  wtli  material  and  appohit- 
nH-nt-  .'lunphto.  were  at  oiw  tin\e  landitl  at  San  Francisco  in  got>d  luMilth 
fivtii    Nr«    Y,.iU    in    :?0  days.     Transfers  of  IJnittd  States   «iilors  and 
utaiiius.  \\\\\\  slops  pr.ivisiiins  ami  munition  of  war,  are  eonstuntly  made 
a.Moss  ih,'  Ulhnuis  railroa.l.     Tho  Hritish  Admindty  might  purchase  s«p- 
pli.s  ,«t  h.i  t,  povU.  riir.  Uans.  Ihrnr,  and  hnad  in  New  York,  and  send 


!,.us  ot  iivhihi,  siuhd  1V.MU  \..xv  York.  IV.st.m.  and  Kiclimoud  for  Aua- 
liahi  '»>.»>.  l-.n-hind  is  aU>  -reatlv  inten^sttd  in  the  Califomum 
I....U-  \ll  Mils  sl.ox^s  tho  inip..nanee  of  tlu-  Panama  route  to  Australia 
.oi.l  «i.r  1  M'Uw  I  ho  a\oraj:r  priiv  of  vynxU  at  Panama  is  4/.  a  ton,  but 
\,u  u,vni  .i.s,.ox.  ,y  ot  eoals  iu  Vanoouwrs  Island  will  huvu  a  tendency 
|.»  .u.il,  a  null  nal  ivdiiolu>n." 
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of  money,  not  for  the  coloniea,  but  for  tlie  acconmio- 
dation  of  30,000,000  inhabitantfl  in  the  United  lUDgdom,  in- 
cluding more  eepecially  the  Imperial  GoYcnmieut,  uiercliants, 
ftod  nianufactnrGrs.  But  your  curamittoe,  I  hupe,  will  take  into 
oonsidertition  that  where  the  Iiuperitd  Gorermueufc  is  paying 
180,000/.  a-year  for  the  accommodation  of  30,000,000  of  people, 
we,  in  the  colonies,  are  paying  180,000/.  for  the  accommodation  of 
little  over  1,000,000  people.  Whatever  loss  there  may  he  to  this 
country  by  the  Imperial  Government  paying  180,000/,  a-year  each 
the  Paniima  ami  Suez  routes,  which,  everytliing  taken  into 
msidemtion,  is  not  so  very  great,  after  the  oce.au  postages  ore 
^llocted,  I  hope,  Sir,  you  ^^ill  remember  that  the  assumed  loss, 
irtsctly,  is  more  than  doubly  made  up  by  the  Australasian 
tnide  vriih.  this  country — our  importii  and  exports  amounting  to 
krly  30,000,000/.  annually. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  money  is  annually  thrown  away 
upon  subsiilising  steam  companies,  eairying  mails  to  foreign 
ktrics,  which  ought  to  be  laid  out  in  subsidising  a  packet  ser- 
betvnecn  the  mother  country  and  her  distant  colonics.  It  is 
'.n  by  evidence  lately  given,  that  there  are  steam  postal 
•  upaniessuceessfully  plying  botweon  Liverptxd  and  Amo- 
l*ic»i,  without  any  subsidy  from  the  Imperial  Government  — they 
merely  obtain  the  oc^an  postage.  Tlioy  why  pay  any  steam  com- 
panies upwards  of  200,000?.  a  year  in  subsidising  them,  when  the 
le  service  can  bo  carriotl  out  without  midting  perhaps  only  one 
two  days'  diliereuce  in  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  their  mails  ? 
>w  do  comptuiiea  make  their  lines  pay  without  any  Rubsidy  at 
?  For  the  simple  reason  that  was  given  before  your  committee 
last  Friday,  "that  the  ocean  -  postage,  cargo,  and  passenger 
ie  fjoid  a  feir  and  reasonable  dividend  to  the  owners  of  such 
npanies.'*  Where  tliere  is  so  great  an  oceanic  postage,  and  so 
|iS||08enger  and  ciirgo  traffic  as  between  Liverpool  and  the 
'iBaviiig  out  it  l>eing  a  foreign  country,  no  subsiilies  ought 
to  be  granted  when  the  present  contracts  rim  out.  Such  a 
short  servico  as  h^^tween  Livcxpool  and  the  United  States 
ought  to  bo  looked  ujwn  in  a  very  different  light  to  a 
long  a»d  colonial  tK^rvice  to  Australia,  where  there  aro  but 
sngers  and  no  cargo. 
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Tho  present  plan,  suggested  by  the  last  mail  from  Anstnlii, 
relative  to  the  Saez  and  Panama  routes,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
satisfactory — namely,  that  the  Western  Colonies  pay  half  the 
expenses  of  the  Suez  line,  and  the  Eastern  Colonies  half  the 
expenses  of  tho  Panama  line,  the  Imperial  Grovemment  making 
uj)  tho  remaining  half.  Some  objections  may  be  made  to 
tho  Panama  route,  because  there  is  a  rumour  afloat  that  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company  are  willing  to  run  a  fort- 
nightly mail  rid  Suez  for  another  extra  25,00uZ.  to  Mclbouzne ; 
but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The  question, 
when  it  becomes  before  your  committee,  will  I  hope  he 
simply  this  —  whether  you  can  recommend  that  the  Eastern 
Colonies  of  Australia  (New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and 
Now  Zealand)  should  be  furnished  with  the  same  advantages,  hj 
having  the  Panama  route,  as  the  Western  Colonies  (Melboune, 
South  Australia,  and  Tasmania)  have  enjoyed  for  so  many  yean, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the  colonies,  by  the 
Suoz  route  ?  In  fact,  by  the  Suez  route.  New  South  Wales  wis 
*m  one  occasion  only  idlowed  six  hours  to  answer  her  letters, 
wliilo  jlilolboumc  and  Tasmania  always  have  nine  or  ten  davi, 
»uid  Soiith  Australia  fift^'cn  or  sixteen  days.  But  under  any  cir- 
ouuistanoos.  colonists  who  live  100  or  200  miles  from  Sydney 
ari»  ono  month  Miind  the  ilelboume  colonists  in  answering 
thoir  lottors :  while,  by  the  present  arrangements,  the  whole 
ooloiiy  of  ^rolbounio.  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania  have  the 
prIviloj:o  of  answering  all  their  letters. 

Tho!v  is  no  doubt  that  the  export  of  gold  from  Melbourne 
is  tar  i;ri»rttor  than  it  is  from  New  South  Wales ;  but  you 
nnist  bortr  in  mind  by  the  last  reports  that  the  last  three 
vortrs'  o\]»t>rt  of  gi^ld  fn»m  MolbMimo  had  decreased  no  less  than 
:Mt».N.r^*>S/..  a  little  ovor  hor  export  in  1854  :  whereas  the  in- 
on^rtsi*  of  o\por«  of  irold  fn>ra  Now  South  Wales  dnxing 
tho  K;nuo  ^HTiod  has  Ivou  5Sl.79'2/.  I  may  also  state  that 
in  1S^,"»  tho  oxpoTt  \if  wool  from  New  Zealand  was  only 
;^VOU>lo?i.  but  in  1S:^»»  it  inoiwukHl  to  15.iXX>  bales.  I  may 
t»lso  sl:ito  thitt  in  tV.o  first  i^uartor  o{  1S5S  New  Zealand  imports 
\\o»v   l;5iVl;^.V. ;  ov.vru   viMOS/. :    customs,  31,126/.;  and  in 
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qoiirter  of  1859  they  were — imports,  360,820/. ;  erporte, 
2h3J02t, ;  cuBtomfi,  41,B84/, 

Tlie  Iinj>eriftl  Government  and  merchants,  here,  are  but  slightly 
iw**^nftintc«l  with  the  great  importance  of  the  Panama  rgute, 
'.,  when  estahlighed,  will  open  up  a  Tast  trade  among  the 
.1  -,^ii  Sea  Islands.  Many  ol  these  ishmda  will  then,  in  a  few 
years^  be  to  the  Aiigtralian  colonies  what  the  West  Indian  itdands 
were  to  this  country  prcviong  to  the  emancipation  of  the  alavefl. 
Coflbet  cotton,  sugar  and  other  valuable  articles  could  be  raised 
in  many  of  them ;  for  soil  and  climate  are  most  suitable,  and 
lifttive  labour  would  be  abundant. 

I  am  well  aware  that  if  the  eighteen  members  of  the  Australian 
Assodjition  were  to  meet  in  committee  (there  being  three  to  re- 
pxesent  each  of  the  six  colonies),  and  that  we  were  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  Panama  route,  the  nine  members  who  represent  the 
western  colonies  of  Australia  would  oppose  the  Panama  route,  and 
the  nine  who  represent  the  eastern  |^rtion  of  the  colonies  would 
Bitppoit  the  Panama  line,  but  not  oppose  the  present  Suez  route. 
In  the  aunual  report  of  the  Australian  Association  of  June,  1859, 
iiarj  says : — (but  mind  he  is  one  of  the  anti-Panama 
j): — "The  committee  were  very  much  pressed  by 
of  influence  connected  with  Now  South  Wales  and 
few  Zealand  to  advocate  with  the  Imperial  Government  an 
Iditionol  steam  postal  service  t<:)  those  colonies,  '  vid  Panama,' 
it  after  the  most  careful  consideration  the  committee  became 
mvinced  that  even  if  such  a  line  should  prove  advantageous  to 
South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  (which  they  very  much 
t),  it  would  not  be  of  the  slightest  benefit  as  a  postal  lino 
ithur  to  Victoria,  Tasmania,  or  South  Australia ;  and  conceiving 
to  be  the  duty  of  the  association  to  recommend  only  those 
that  are  manifestly  beneficial  to  the  Australian  Colonies 
ly,  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  advocate 
route  proposed."  Unfortunately,  there  were  very  few 
then  who  represented  New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand 
it  at  this  meeting  ;  but  nearly  all  those  who  represented 
idtoria.  South  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  If  New  South  Wales, 
Qneonsland,  and  New  Zealand  are  to  wait  until  the  whole  of  the 
colonies    of  Australia  con  be  benefited  by  one  particular 
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postal  route,  we  may  wait  long  enough ;  but  if  the  Faxuunft 
route  would  uot  bo  of  the  "  slightest  benefit  to  Victoria,  Tagmania, 
or  South  Australia/'  what  beuefit  is  the  Suez  route  to  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand  ?  I  therefore  assk 
your  committee,  Sir,  to  hear  our  evidence,  and,  after  hearing  it, 
to  decide  for  us,  as  to  whether  the  Imperial  Government  ahonld 
or  sliould  not  support  the  Panama  route.  I  am  quite  sure  toot 
committue  will  not  only  be  unanimous,  but  that  you  wUl  add  a 
rider  to  it,  strongly  urging  the  G6vemment  to  take  immediate 
action. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Walteb  Bbodie, 
Late  Member  House  of  Kepresentatives,  New  Zealand. 


Sill,  T  regret  thore  should  have  l)een  any  misunderstanding 
us  to  Ww  objocts  oftht'  Postal  Packet  Contract  Coumiittee;  bat 
tlu'  ri'liTrnci'  to  tlu'm  is  vt-ry  precise  and  does  not  lulmit  of  their 
ri'i>ortiiig  tin  tlie  iiu'i-its  of  different  routes;  and  we  have  already 
in  lutire  than  one  instiince  declined  to  take  ^ntnesscs  who  pro- 
postnl  to  give  speciilc  evidence  us  to  the  advantages  of  particular 
routes.  1  n'gri't  very  much  the  disappointment  which  this 
coursi'  may  create  :  but  if  you  will  read  the  tenns  of  our  appoint- 
ment you  will,  1  think,  acknowledge  that  no  other  course  is  open 
ti>  us. 

Yours,  very  faithfully, 

A.    MuUIiY   DUNLOP. 

\V  \\.Yv\i  l^ijoniK.  Ksi|., 

W  ih'UtiHtrv  'l\rnice,  April  24fh,  ISGO, 


I'uoui:  or  Snip.  A  reeiut  writer  of  experience  speaking  on 
ilus  suLj.-ii.  s;us:  ".Vvoid  eluap  ships  -  ships  clmrterod  by 
ehvMp  »u,.Uers  and  a^;rnts  -  those  who,  by  tempting  baits,  tout 


for  paseeagere  at  half  fares.  Tlic  liook  will  be  fouml,  to  tbe  serrow 
of  tliose  wlio  takt)  it,  the  only  reality  attttt'lied  to  tlio  ciffor.  Of 
mj  own  knowledgG  I  can  aver  that  a  Becond-cLi8s  passenger  in 
a  ship  owned  bj  a  first-cloGS  firm  is  bettor  accoramodaied,  better 
fed,  and  better  attended  to,  than  a  Urgt-clafiB  paBscnger  in  a 
second-class  ship.  The  charges  for  accoimnodation,  &c.,  in 
these  veesehj,  like  those  in  lirst  and  second-chisH  hnUd^,  will,  of 
conrso,  be  found  grjinewhat  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other ; 
but  the  difforenco  in  this  roepect  is  bj  no  means  in  proportion 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  obtainablo  in  tlie  one  over  tho 
tilth  and  misery  to  be  found  in  the  other.  In  the  one,  in  the 
cabin  and  at  the  head  of  the  table,  we  have  an  agi"ect\b!e  and 
intelligent  crtmnmnder ;  each  meal  Berved  by  competent  stewards, 
and  in  a  manner  that  vvould  not  disgrace  a  lirgt-cla^>s  hotel.  In 
the  other,  at  the  cabin  and  at  the  head  of  the  table,  we  have  ii 
coarse  ill-bred  skipper,  with  everything  else  in  keeping  with 
him.  The  chief  repaet  is  served  Inkrty  cuddy  boys,  and  the 
meal  itself  is  composed  of  messes  wliich,  both  with  regoi-d  to 
the  cooking  and  the  matter,  would  diHgraco  a  shilling  ordinary. 
Again,  in  the  one  there  will  be  order  and  attention  during  tlie 
k,  and  a  proper  mai*k  of  respect  to  distinguish  the  seventh 
other  days ;  in  the  other,  all  will  bo  confusion  and  riot, 
while  little  or  no  regard  will  be  paid  cither  to  persons,  days,  or 
things.  Indeed,  were  the  reader  suddenly  to  shift  his  quarters 
firom  A  wost-end  club-house  to  an  east-end  pot-house,  the  con- 
tniet  produced  by  the  change  would  not  be  greater  or  more 
striking  than  that  presented  by  these  ghips.  The  lowest  in 
price  is  not  always  the  cheapest  article,  although  necosfiity  may 
comp>el  its  selection ;  but  where  a  purchaser  has  the  power  of 
choice,  ho  will  do  well  —  eilhtr  with  rfgard  to  ships  or  outfit 
— ^to  consider  the  value  as  well  as  the  price  of  an  article. 
Those  who  have  never  made  a  long  sea  voyage  have  little  idea 
of  the  good  things,  besides  fresh  air,  that  arc  to  bo  ftjund  on 
bemnl  a  liberally-provisiont?d,  ably-cnnimundcil,  and  well-oon- 
ducte<i  ship.  The  mere  recital  of  our  usmd  dinner  fare  on 
board  the  *  Windsor/  by  wliich  I  ma<le  a  delightful  passage  from 
Sydney  to  London,  may  enlighten  my  readers  a  little  on  the 
snbject.  Our  first  course  was  mock  turtle,  ox  tail,  or  othor 
©xceUent  soup,  alteniated  by  presoryed  salmon.     The  second, 
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fowls  or  ducks,  or  occasionally  a  turkey,  goose,  or  Bucking  pig, 
witli  sundry  joints  of  roast  and  boiled  (fresh)  meat.  The  third 
consisted  tif  a  variety  4»f  puddings,  tarts,  &c.,  which  for  quality 
could  not  1)0  siu-passod  anywhere.  And  lastly,  we  had  cheese, 
followc^l  by  a  gtHxl  dessert." — New  Zealand,  hy  an  Englishi 


To  show  that  New  Zealand  passengers  may  live  as  luxurioudy 
as  Australian,  I  will  now  present  the  reader  with  a  fair  average 
ef  our  daily  "carte"  on  board  Messrs.  Willis's  "Joseph 
FK  teller,"  tlie  Vissel  in  which  I  made  my  last  voyage  to  New 
Zealand.  ^Maeaulay,  in  his  Imninous  essay  on  Warren  Hastings, 
says.  *•  ^[ost  passc^ijit'i's  lind  some  resource  in  eating  twice  as 
nisiuy  meals  as  on  land."  Om*  Quaker  friends  hint  that  the 
gi\  at  hititoriau  is  sometimes  at  sea  in  history — be  this  as  it  may. 
he  has  evidently  been  at  sea  in  a  sliip,  as  the  reader  will,  I 
think  admit,  when  he  seas  this  progi'amme  of  our  trencher 
leats  on  board  the  "Joseph  Fletcher;" — 

Nine  t>'eloek,  r»aKAKFA8T. — Tea  and  coffee.  Hot  rolls,  or 
tmisi.  with  butter  and  maiiualado.  One  or  two  dishes  of  mutton 
i>r  pork  elu'ps,  or  a  joint  of  cold  meat,  and  potato  fritters. 
Twelve  o\lock.  Li  NCH.  — Ham,  tongue,  cold  beef  or  mutton,  and 
sariliurs.  with  bread,  butter,  and  cheese.  Four  o'clock,  Dinsie 
l|»artv  eotisisting  of  fourteen).^ Fii-st  coiu^se — mock-turtle,  or 
5;n»vv.  or  |\'u-soup,  with  the  addition  of  preserved  salmon  three 
d.ns  a  work.  Seeond  e<mi-si'  fivquently  fowls  or  ducks,  with 
two  joint >j  of  fivsh  nieut  and  vegetables;  and  a  pie,  hash,  or 
eurrv.  Tlunl  einu-se--  puddings,  pies,  or  tarts,  butter  and 
eh«eso  ;  and  then  a  dessert  t.f  tigs,  nuts,  almonds,  and  raisins. 
Seven  oMotk,  Tka.  Tea  and  coffee,  hot  cakes  and  toast,  mth 
luun,  ton-ni',  or  eold  slieed  meat. 

It  should  be  obsorvod,  In^wever,  that  owing  to  the  confusion 
et  jrettin;,^  away,  and  to  the  dilemmas  of  the  "first  week"  (sec 
]^ij:e  -J-'SV  n  .lUj.'s  tablo  seldom  settles  down  to  rt^gular  good- 
ness tiU  one  grtsotV  IMadrira:  so  that  passengers  sliould  wait 
uwluleand  j:ot  out  of  tluir  querubuis,  se,i-sick  state  ere  they  pro- 
nounee  an  opinion  as  to  their  cook  and  commissariat. 
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EvGAGrNO  FABSAas. — It  is  a  common  practice,  and  a  gornl 
oiie,  far  the  intending  emigrant  to  run  njj  to  town  ti)  look  at  tho 
aliip  in  dock.  He  should  tdwny.M  remember,  however,  ef^peeiiilJy 
if  ttccom pained  by  wife  or  daughter,  tliat  Keeing  the  finest  vesBcl 
in  dock,  taking  in  cargo,  is  much  tho  same  as  seoing  hor  in  tlio 
repulsive  light  of  a  dirty-looking  wreck.  Hor  nailH  mibent, 
lior  rigging  elai'k  and  baggy  ;  her  deck  lumbered  with  boats, 
casks,  pitch,  and  tar ;  her  Irifih  dock  laljoui-ers  getting  theni- 
se1vip«  and  everything  around  them  into  inextricable  confusion  ; 
Titers  sawing,  hammering,  and  bawling  with  <lin  and  racket 
;h  to  wake  the  dead — all  combine  to  make  up  a  seeoo 
licit,  if  beheld  for  the  first  time  on  a  wet  day  after  a 
walk  to  tho  dirty  dock,  might  well  send  a  nervous  man  back 
to  the  country  thankful  tbit  he  Imd  escaped  with  life,  and 
efectually  weaiied  frtim  all  desire  for  any  sea-going  port  of  emi- 
grmtiozi.  Indeed^  the  diflbrencc  between  a  ship  in  dock,  fitting 
up  mud  taking  in  cargo,  and  lying  ttl  Gravesend,  aU  a  tannto 
for  the  voyage,  may  well  be  likened  to  the  diifereuee  between 
the  filthy  grub  and  the  brilliant  butterfly. 

^CjiBma  AHx>  Bkrths. — Ptxfp  cabins  are  the  ships'  parlours. 
All  other  cabins  are  temporary  erections  of  certain  regulation 
8ize«  ;  but  poop  cabins  are  fijied,  standing,  parts  of  the  vessel ; 
and,  as  they  vary  in  size,  no  general  price  can  be  published  for 
them,  and  e«ch  is  let  by  si)eciftl  agreement.  In  New  Zealand  ahipn 
Iherj  conttfll  of  two  stem,  and  of  about  eight  side  cabins  :  each  with 
its  door  opcining  into  the  saloon^a  snug  apartment  aW>ut40  ft.  -)- 14. 
poop  cabins  ar«  light  and  airy  littlo  parlour-lik© 
10  to  12  feet  square,  with  large  stem  windows.  Thc«) 
eecnred  early  by  family  emigrants  of  liberal 
1BMU16  ;  each  would  accommodate  a  bachelor  party  of  throe,  or 
m  married  conple  with  three  or  four  ehildren.  For  one  of  thcSQ 
eabuxft,  Bay  brother,  with  his  wife  and  two  young  chiMrcn,  had 
to  p«y  2*25  gnineas — ^bat  they  are  now  mnch  eh(5apor  ;  and  Uiii 
terms  Ibr  m  atern  poop  cabin  for  two  adults,  would  now,  I  tlunk, 
be  about  liO/.  Theswfopoopcabinsvaryiii««efroin7to8foel 
and  csich  baa  a  aiiie  wtadoir.  Tbe  ttpUin  and  medical 
gomrallj  occupy  Iwo  of  tbaw«abtiia.  Each  would  aoec9«a- 
coisfh,  and  oca,  or  oreo  two,  cMldran.    Tba 
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present  prico  of  one,  for  a  singlo  person,  would  now,  I  thinl:, 
bo  about  70/. ;  for  a  couple,  sharing  it,  about  120/. 

The  chief  cabins,  lowrr-deck^  ore  just  under  the  poop  cabins. 
Tlicy  fonu  a  lower  story,  in  fact,  readied  by  low  stairs  set  in  the 
liatc.hway,  nu  opening  in  tlio  saloon  floor.  These  cabins  hare 
each  a  sniall  window,  and  are  generally  about  6  or  7  feet +  8, 
autl  from  7  to  H  feet  high. 

Adjoining  these,  on  the  same  deck,  but  separated  by  a  parti- 
tion, und  having  8c^]>uinito  hatchway-stairs  for  ascent  to  the  mais- 
deck  (tlic  out  of  thu  >!*»),  wo  find  the  Intermediate  or  secoiid 
cabins.  These  nrv.  built  up  just  like  the  adjoining  chief  cabina. 
but  witli  tho  addition  of  sleeping  k'l'ths ;  and  arc  gencrallT 
diviiU'd  intt)  cabins  for  foiu*  (or  a  family),  and  into  cabins  for 
t\v«».  l]aeli  geneniUy  luis  its  small  wiiulow,  and  each  its  door 
opening  into  tho  conunon  eating-room,  where  a  long  dining 
tablo  is  placed  willi  fixed  forms  and  scats. 

Adjoining  the  Intermediate  (but  still  separated  by  a  partition 
and  liuviii^r  separate  stairs  to  the  main  deck)  is  the  Steeratje, 
litted  up  like  tlie  Inteniiediato,  but  with  tho  addition  of  a  thiri 
sort  of  U'rth,  viz.  tlie  op.n  Urth  in  tho  fore  end  of  tlic  stcerag'* 
for  ts'xuixic  men,  at  ju'iees  varying  from  10/.  to  18/.  Each  cf 
tliese  lower-deck  comjMrtnients  is  funushed  with  a  seivinite 
patiut  wutiT-eloset  t'ov  females  and  children. 

A  person  from  the  country,  accustomed  to  tho  comparatively 
spati.  us  rooms  o(  eveii  a  eomfortable  et>ttage.  or  snug  fami-hoU!«». 
\x ill  jX.ueridly  KMuueh  surprised,  and  olten   a   little  disgusted, 
wht  u  he  eomes  to  see  the  various  lower-ileek  c.ibins  and  K-rths 
wineh  th«'  tnu -it  p.;sst-ni:,T  ship  provides  for  his  aeconuni>ilatieii' 
l*ui  h.«  sIjouU  call  to  mind  that  thesi'  little  dens  are  well  vcnti- 
lau/i  little  pl.u-ts:  t!ut  ihey  are  t.uly  to  slecpin  :  ami  that  within 
a  t.xx  :uilus  of  lii-.n,  ni^'.::  and  day.  there  is,  almost  ever,  a  fine 
bre.'/e  Moxxiu;-.  and  a  h  .r.ndKs^  supply  i.f  tlie  puivst  sea  air. 
^  An  t.>  tho  h.Mirs  >-\r.:  by  ilie  various  classes  of  pas.«cngers in 
i\w  \:iv;oe.N  p.irts  it*  the   >l:ip.  \ve  may  iH>rhai>s  say  that,  on  tk 
Jib.'u:  eiu'la  h.»ui-s  woiUd  In?  jmsscd  in  the 
:V.o  v'o!:r.:ion  s:.lt>on  or  oating-rinmi.  an*^ 
vi^ .  k  ;  ;ui.i   it   may  lx»  obs^  rvetl  that,  in 
'  ra.v*i  :u«.  i-s,  wlu».  as  a  luxiy,  are  a  in»*^ 
.i-;:rir.:>.   •  :ur,»'Iv  assv»ciuie  with  chi"' 
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ihin  passengers  in  oui^door  eliip  life,  and  haye  the  nse  of  the 
>p  deck,  the  most  agreeable  proinetmde  either  in  hot  weather 
in  rough  weather. 


IK    BlFFERENCB    Df    CaBINS,    ASH     WHICH   TO   SkLICTT. — Tho 

mce  between  poop  cabLns  and  lower-deck  chief  cabins,  is 

\y  a  dificrence  in  sleeping  rooms.    The  occu|»mts  of  each  t4iko 

sir  meals  in  cominon  at  the  general  saloon  table ;  and  the 

ical  emigrant  contenting  himself  with  half  a  lower  chief 

cabm,   say   at   45/.,   enjoys    precisely   the    same   ship    status 

the  Nabob  who   may    swing  his    cot    in    the    stem   poop 

100  guineas.     The  difference,  however,  between  chief  cabin 

id  sf^iond  cabin,  and  again  between  this  and  the  steera^f^  is  a 

ibftantial  diiference  in  dietary  scale  and  general  accommoila- 

lun.     In  the  chief  cabin,  a  bell  commonly  rings  at  nine  o'clock, 

twelve,  four  and  seven,  when  you  make  your  way  to  the  saloon, 

a  liberal  table  ready  spread,  and  steward  and  steward's 

to  attend  on  you — the  bill  is  paid  and  you  have  only  to  sit 

►wn  at  the  marine  table-d'hotc  and  take  your  meal.     But  in  the 

4iod  cabin,  and  of  course  in  the  steemgo,  you  form  yourselves 

iku  "  messes,"  and  dniw  stores  and  rations  ;  and  thougli  evcry- 

is    cooked    for    you,    you    have    to    perform     many 

le  table   offices  for   yourself — offices,  however,  which   you 

ive   plen^  of  time  to  perform,  and  which  will   not   at  all 

ipiiir  your  efficiency  in  the  work  of  first  settling  down  in 

new  Land  when  you  an-ive  in  it. 

X  have  now  l>een  steerage,  intermediate^  chief  cabin  and  poop 

catnn  passcrnger  in  various  ships  ;  and  recollecting  that  the  part 

oC  tlie  ship  we  go  in  to  Now  Zealand,  viiU  nut  in  the  slightest 

degroa  affect  our  position  in  New  Zealand,  and  tliat  he  who  goes 

^tccmge  will  get  to  his  jomiiey's  end  just  as  quickly,  and,  in  all 

oVjftbilit}',  in  quite  as  fine  health  as  he  who  goes  poop,  I  should 

guided  in  my  selection  of  the  particular  cabin  or  accommo- 

ion  I  engaged  by  some  such  considerations  as  those.     If  I 

rere  a  mechanic,  or  a  young  single  fellow  tif  any  or  no  business, 

oing   to  land   in  New  Zealand  with  only  a  stout  heart  and 

iUiug  liauds,  or  if  I  were  a  family  man  ^vith  50/.  to  150/.  in 

ij  pocket,  I  wo^ild  go  steerage  —  if  a  family  man  with  200/.  to 

\L  I  would  go  intermediate— if  a  bachelor  capitalist  or  family 
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man  with  from  700/.  to  2000/.,  I  would  go  cliief  cabin— and  if 
a  few  pouuds  more  were  of  no  great  consequence  to  mo,  or  if  I 
woro  a  bad  sail»»r,  or  were  likely  to  liavo  any  writing  or 
study  on  board  requiring  more  light  and  cabin  privacy,  I  wodd 
ttilvc  a  poop  cabin  to  myself,  and  have  my  so&  bedstead  in  my 
own  parlour. 

FiTTiNo  Up  Cabixs. — Assuming  a  married  couple,  or  two 
frioiids,  were  going  in  a  side  poop  or  lower-deck  chief  cabin,  I 
shimld  fit  up  much  in  this  style,  1st.  Cover  the  floor  witht 
pirco  of  panl-hhian,  and  against  the  side  of  the  ship,  fore  and 
ui't,  lix  a  two-fcot  iron  bedstead  (with  a  sliifting  9-inch  side  board 
to  kft'p  you  from  rolling  out  in  bad  nights)  standing  (or  blocked 
lip  in  woodon  sockrts  so  as  to  stand)  about  2  feet  4  inches  clear cl 
tlio  lloor.  2nd.  Under  this  l)odKtead,put,  iutheirtwo  separate  parts, 
u  set  of  nmh»)giiny  ship  ditiwci-s.  At  2  fc^t  or  2^  feet  above  the 
hnvt^r  bod,  fix  a  connnon  slap's  sleeping  berth  for  the  upper  bed.* 
■Hh.  Vhu'o  a  sot  i>f  drawers  (say  the  set  named  at  l)age  260), 
witli  a  snmll  lumk-rase  or  cupboaitl  tm  the  top,  at  one  end  of  the 
rubin,  and  a  niali(»gany  tuble-washstand  at  the  other.  5th.  Put  up 
phiuiMl  nliu'-inch  deal  shelves  (with  a  four-inch  right-angle 
nli^inji'i  all  round  the  cabin ;  and  a  dozen  or  two  screw  pegs, 
with  a  patent  swing  rahnor  candle-lamp,  wherever  they  would  be 
most  useful,  (itli.  Hang  up  a  large  h>oking-gla8S  for  your  iftifc; 
and  ])rovido  a  small  canvas  tool-1)ag,  containing  claw-honinicr, 
small  sj»w.  inch-anil-half  chisel,  sci*ew-driver,  pincers,  twobrad- 
u^\ls  ;in«l  gimh'ts.  a  few  nails,  scivw-hooks,  cleats,  and  a  ball  of 
cvMd.  Also  pmviile  lunidhrush,  dust-pan,  cami)-8tool,  half  a  dozen 
boxes  t»t*  t\w  very  Inst  m-kj-  matches,  twelve  pounds  of  the  best 
patent  candles  lor  lump,  one  or  two  American  easy  chairs,  with 
ecsiiiiMis.  for  deck  use,  and  a  large  loop-drawing  sailor's  canvas 
l\»!r.  to  hold  dirty  lini'U  anil  ixlds  and  ends,  until  such  are 
pev.odieally  inmNlenvd  to  tlie  hold.  Shephenrs,  90,  Bishopsgatc 
v*<t;ex{;  iJov  and   Kvans,  o(«,  Loadonhall  Street;  and  Brown'Si 


.1  '  .!*■  ■  in^M  Ktlst.^ad,  ilispcnsing  with  tl»i* 
L\j;-.'.\  i:.,Mt  arnutjruiU'Ut  :  hut,  in  th»  va}"- 
...'.  \\i:  o.iMU'i  lie  quite  st»  well  ecoimniw"^. 
>  'i  '.....:,  •.:i;u-hliditerttuJmore  cosy  looking 
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oppoBi'te  AJ^lgftte  Ptunp,  are  tliree  of  tlie  best  and  cheapest 
hcmfft'g  for  this  work,  juitl  funiish  mid  fit  up  cahins  and  horths  in 
a  few  hours  at  any  price  fr<  >m  a  conple  of  pounds  iw  twenty.* 

These  iittings  will  cany  all  the  cluthes,  hooks,  and  nick-nacks 
whiefa  or©  necessarif  for  two  people ;  but  the  following  things 
may  be  added  by  the  luxurious  :— u  small  tllterj  a  thermoraeter, 
one  or  two  porous  red  water  bottlua  (u^-apt  in  wet  flanneL  and 
hung  Tip  in  a  cabin  draft,  they  ic©  water  in  tho  tr<'pics),  a  small 
spirit  lamp  and  kettle  for  hot  water  in  the  night,  and  a  bottle  of 
disinfecting  fluid.  In  the  Itiiermediafe^  where  there  are  children 
a  tender  mamma,  some  pot«  of  jam,  a  little  macaroni,  choco- 
C4ike,  preserved  milk  and  raspberry  vinegar,  a  tin  of  fine 
biscuits,  a  pliim-cake,  a  box  of  pnmcs,  figs,  and  muscatels,  may 
he  taken.  But  as  a  general  rule,  applicable  to  oveiy  part  of  tho 
ship,  no  extra  stores  whatever  arc  neccMatif.  If  ladies  have  not 
intonlictod  smoking  and  small  comforts,  gentlemen  should  pro- 
vide a  box  or  two  of  Havaiinahs ;  for  though  ship'fl  tobacco  is 
generally  prime,  ship's  cigars  are  gcnemlly  vile.  In  a  stern  poop 
(^bin^  too,  space  can  occasionally  be  found  for  a  small  piano — if 
not^  one  can  sometimos  bo  placed  in  a  comer  of  the  saloon  ;  and 
as  A  little  music  in  tho  evening— polka,  song,  and  waltz — won- 
derfully promotes  the  agreeableness  of  tho  voyage,  I  would 
aiivist?  any  fair  omigmnt  to  take  a  piano  ^vith  her  as  part  of  her 
battc^ry  of  charms — first  ascertaining,  though,  from  the  shipbroker 
whether  any  other  lady  ie  proposing  to  do  the  same  ;  for  even  if 
thoro  woPG  room  for  two  instniinentR,  two  miglit  prove  mthcr  a 
Quisimce,  and  promote  discord  rather  thim  harmony. 

Am  all  articles  taken  in  the  cabin  go  freight  free,  passengers 
often  crowd  in  things  till  they  can  scarcely  get  into  bed  or  get 
out.  But  this  is  a  penny  wise  and  poimd  iboHsh  practice.  Tho 
articles  I  have  named  will  pretty  well  till  up  the  space,  and 
not  allow  a  comfortable  couple  nmch  more  than  fiiir  turning 
room.  When  strangers  arc  to  share  a  cabin,  tliey  Bhouldjust  get 
the  Shipping  House  to  introdtiee  them,  so  that  they  may  frater- 
nize for  the  time  being,  decide  on  what  fittings  they  will  have, 
imi  share  tho  expense. 

Bogtilar  sleeping  berths  are  provided  for  the  intermediate  and 

•  Shepherd's  tonus,  I  think,  fc»r  fitting  up  a  Jirst  cities  cabin  for  one 
person  are,  It, — fur  a  ttecoful  cinea,  2f.  12«.— for  a  thirds  lU  7s, 
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Ktecrage  passcmgers ;  and  bcrc  the  "fitting-np"  airangcments 
arc  gr:iicrallj  KimiJificd  to  strong  Loxcb.  canvas  bags,  shelves  and 
pL-gK,  u  ciunp-stool  or  two,  and  a  triangular  iron  wash-stand ;  and 
hero,  UK  in  the  cliief  cabin,  each  passenger  provides  his  own  hedand 
bedding.  An  intermediate  party,  however  (applying  early),  can 
gon(;riil]y  purehano  as  much  extra  space  in  the  intermediate 
co]ii]niriiiieiit  as  they  please,  have  it  enclosed  off,  and  then  "fit- 
iip "  uH  tlu^y  choose.  In  tliis  way,  I  have  made  Intermediiiit 
ciihiiiK  iihiKtst  u8  comfuiiable,  for  some  of  my  friends,  as  letter- 
dirk  (ihicf  cabins. 

Inhi.'kanck. — Insurance  costs  so  little,  and  ofl^n  seems  to 
i'4'lit'v<!  tlui  cniignint  from  so  much  care  and  anxiety,  that,  as  a 
giJinTsi]  ndn,  J  Hhould  recommend  a  person  to  insure  any 
iirliclr.K  b(i  jiiJiy  be  taking  out.  The  mere  system  or  form  of  the 
lliiiif^  Is  vrry  Kiniplo.  In  my  last  trip  I  insured  my  things  with 
i\b  ^y^l•n.  Willis  ;  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  state  the  numl)cr  of 
ilu' rasrs  or  jMickagcs,  the  gcnoi*al  contents,  and  the  estimated 
vahu' ;  and  ilu-n  pay  the  premium  (I  think  either  1^/.  or  2^  per 
ii'iit.),  and  pocket  the  policy.  If  any  loss  or  damage  arise,  the 
t'liiini  ran  W  nuidi;  and  li(|uidat<;d  through  the  agents  of  the 
llousi"  in  Ibc  cobuiy. 

S\n:i'Y  or  tiik  Vovagk.— So  many  thousands  of  men,  women, 
and  iliildnn  now  annually  proceed  in  ca^se,  comfort,  and  safety 
111  our  AuNlnilasian  clonics,  that  any  detailed  description  of  the 
\»'\a:'r  ai  loss  WiUiM  bc  almost  as  superfluous  as  a  description  oi 
llh'  iaii\N:iv  (riji  from  Aberdeen  to  London.  As  to  danger,  ncoi- 
y\y\\\  \\\.\\  liai»|un  in  p>inL:tobod  ;  but  as  to  the  question  of  risk- 
in:-,  bir  ^^v  limb  ill  now  crossing  the  ocean  fr(>m  England  to 
Au'.lial.p.iji.  if  wo  look  at  the  **  (lovcrnment  Emigration  Report," 
\\»'  -luill  tind  that  out  of  nearly  700  emigrant  vessels  dcsimtched 
Im  *;.M,uinuii!  to  these  eidonies  in  the  last  f(mrt<;en  years,  only 
trt»«  or  cltiee  have  Wo\\  lost.  Indeed,  as  an  old  voyager,  I  should 
»  on-..d»  I  iluit  1  ineuiTed  less  risk  of  pers(mal  injury  in  travelling 
t.M  ^'\A\{\  da\N  at  .vci  between  London  and  New  Zealand,  than  in 
it  »\elliM.;  f..r(\  da\s  by  rail  U'tweeu  Bodmin  and  Berwick. 

I'mo.  .V,    ,,iK  Yvvi;  Kou  Saimxc. This  is  a  matter  of  little 

.M    u.»    »r...sn!anee;  the  New  Zealand  voyage   is   not  like  the 
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American,  wLere  winter,  early  spring,  or  late  autunmal  eailing, 
is  always  disagreoablo,  axid  BomeiimeB  disastroTis.  TLg  New 
Zealand  passenger  eailing  any  time  l>e.twoen  June  and  Oetuber 
certainly  gets  away  in  fine  weather,  and  arrives  in  thu  Bjmng  or 
the  New  Zealand  snmmei' ;  and  where  there  is  a  party  of  people, 
or  large  fimiily,  who  want  to  Becurt!  a  couple  of  months  of 
fine  weather  on  arrival  (two  months  in  which  they  may  be 
choofilng  theii  land  and  getting  up  their  houses),  it  would  be  well 
to  time  their  sailing  so  a^a  to  arrive  in  spring  or  summer.  But  the 
'  'M  runs  are  generally  made  by  sailing  in  winter  or  spring; 

•  ompamtively)  our  four  aeasons  are  so  line  and  so  much  alike 
in  New  Zealand,  that  the  emigrant  may  land  among  us  and  com- 
mence liis  ^'  settling-down  "  opemtions  in  almost  anif  month. 
Indeed,  except  it  be  a  large  party  or  an  invalid  party,  we  may 

lidy  say  that  when  a  faniUy  has  once  decided  on  going 
Zc^and  the  waiting  for  any  particular  sailing  time  is  so 
much  losfi  of  time. 


8s4-SicK>*E8B  AND  GENERAL  HiALTH. — There  are  as  varioujB 
C8  and  phylacteries  for  sea-sickness  as  there  are  for  the 
he — and  aU  ai-e  equally  efficacious.  The  evils  of  the 
ent  malady  have,  however,  been  greatly  exaggerated.  Some 
ous  coclmey,  reliant  on  bottled  stout  and  British  br»mdy, 
croeaes  the  diteh  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  some  bobbing  little 
Kteamer,  and  solemnly  asscjts  for  ever  after  that  if  the  voyage 
had  endured  ten  minutes  longer,  he.  Brown  of  Bhjomsbmy, 
Would  have  been  landed  a  corpse  I  Scar-sickness  is  never  so  bad 
m  sailing  vessels  at  sea  as  in  steamers  on  the  eotist ;  and  1  speak 
in  perfect  gravity  in  saying  that  if  doctors  could  only  enibrce  a 
down  channel  and  a  good  dose  of  fiea-sickness  for  half  tlioir 
ormanic  patients,  half  their  aldermanic  patients  would  rutum 
nvalost'ents.  Some  i>assengcrs,  esj>ecially  children,  are  scarcely 
V^tod  at  all  by  the  ship's  motion ;  and  with  those  who  are,  the 
g  of  qualmishness  generally  passes  off  in  two  or  three  days 
a  wo4:!k  at  most,  when  tlio  sufleror  will  probably  feel  better, 
and  lighter,  and  hungrier,  than  he  ever  felt  before. 

As  to  one*8  general  health  in  making  a  voyage  to  Nc\^^  Zea- 
land, in  first-class  well-found  vessels  such  as  have  been  described, 
a  person  would  at  least  be  as  little  liable  to  suffer  from  illness 
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oil  lioard  uk  ha  wriuM  Ik*,  in  the  j^me  time.  a.«hore :  while  I 
thifik  wo  limy  any  tliut  throe  i»ersons  in  four — men.  women,  and 
children,  rohiist  r*r  ilclicatu — gonerallv  leave  the  ship  much 
iiiiprdvcrl  in  lioultli  iiiul  vij;i.»ur.  Di»ctors  are  not  carried  in  Xew 
Zciiluiiil  ]»iiHKf;ii«;or  Khips  because  of  tiny  liability  to  disease— 
bill  bcciiiiHc  births  and  aocidonts  may  hnji^K'n — and  because  the 
uu'Vr.  pnsitnc.ij  of  u  f,'«)<»d  niodjeal  man  on  board,  imparts  a  natural 
fdidiii^  of'KiiiiKfuctioii  und  security.  From  the  lii<rh  character 
of  Kr.w  /iMihmd  i!iiiii;r.ition,  the  siaaller  size  and  less  crowdt-d 
Htiifi!  oi'  flu:  ships,  and  tlio  better  ijuality  of  the  dietair,  tlie 
HPii  iimifallty  from  tbu  Company's  time  down  to  the  present  day, 
hiiH  b«Mn  Hin<?nlarly  Klij^lit ;  while  even  in  the  more  crowdwl 
AiiNtriiliiiii  vi'MsrlH,  tln!  fidlowinj^ extract  from  the  "Government 
Kniijrnitinn  lfi']>ort"  sliows  that  the  general  mortality  there  has 
bri«n  «ndy  ubiuii  onr  per  CMiit. 

"  'I'hr  Miorluh'iy  during  the  year,  in  seventy-two  ships,  has 
btTM  slii^ht,  uincmnting  to  ''\7  per  cent,  on  the  adults,  3*31  on 
till*  <'hildr«'n,  and  I -01  on  the  whole  number  embarked," 

In  II  fo»npjiny's  vrsscl  in  wliich  I  made  my  fiiniit  voyage  with 
nbuiil  II  Inmdn'd  trllnw- passengers,  our  excellent  doctor  had  a 
iMiin|d«h'  siiu'iMirr,  and  turtured  only  the  flute;  while  in  tic 
"  .luM'ph  I'Molidur,*'  in  whieli  1  made  my  last  voyage,  with  about 
thi'  smnr  nundu"!*  on  bi»urd,  1  do  not  remember  that  the  surgeon 
hiid  to  .•,i\i»  any  passenger  even  a  pill. 

I'lKM  \\  rriv's  "Si-n'i.iNV.-DowN." — Though,  however,  the 
tMiii.'ijiui's  iir.Hi  {\>\\  d:iys  of  s^'a-siekm^ss  are  nothing  to  l>c  alarmed 
ai.  hf.  ti'.si  >\tM.]^  „|  „,.j|  jj^  ^r„]y  ]^\^  "Idiurk  time;"  for  more 
litilr  luisi-nrs  and  discomforts  are  fretiuently  crowded  into  tlic 
\\\'A  w,,  k  at  si;».  than  are  spread  over  the  whole  remainder 
I'l  ihf  \o\a-.o.  llnu-i'  it  is  slid,  and  not  without  nmson,  that 
iiN  this  ••  uisi  woflv"  nsnst  eiMuo  wlu-ther  the  voyage  he  one  of 
tw»u(\  d.»\s.  lifiy  »hi>s.  i«r  a  hundri'd  days,  a  voyage  to 
V»:.n.»b:»  or  S»»uth  PMitain  virtually  entails  little  more  dis- 
,-.M-.'.i..!{  tl-.r.i  a  \»\\a::i'  li»  Amrriea.  In  this  "first  week  "  he  has, 
p,  »x  !».:•.., .  T.st  p.njid  with  the  frii nds  of  his  childhood— old 
t  v.w.l.i'.  • »,  ,s  a:\-  ut»  U>n.;i'r  :in»und  liim-  the  shoivs  of  the  old 
I  o'..\  ».>  vi'.'.l  .»,  N-..'.!;t  x\w  >l»ip  and  all  on  Kvinl  arc  stnmge— 
M*.M'.-.».\  <  „  .  V  >*.»:»'.'.•:»'  sounds,  strangi-  sights  are  everywhere — he 
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no  one,  no  one  knows  him  — he  neither  cares  to  eat  nor 
drink — dull,  desolate,  miserable,  sick,  he  tries  to  walk,  and  tumbles 
or  steals  to  hed  to  bemoan  his  lot  with  many  a  groan  and 
wL  But  '*  durate  et  vosmet  rebus  servate  secimdis" — a  few 
presto,  and  the  scene  shifts — we  cat  like  lions,  sleep  Uko 
ithB — we  have  found  our  sea  legs  and  cau  march  erect — we  have 
uitrDdneed  ourselves  to  the  dog,  fed  the  poultry,  visited  the  cook, 
explored  the  forecastle,  hailed  a  sailor,  cut  jokes  with  the  skipper, 
exchanged  good  offices  with  our  emigrant  comrades,  and  have 
II'  a  merry  little  community  bound  together,  for  the  time^  by 
iiy  <»f  interests  and  new  pursuits,  and  well  disposed  to  make 
I  he  best  of  the  long  sea  holiday  before  us. 


hi 


Occupations  akb  Amvssmz^tb, — One  of  the  best  inventiona 
these  days  woidd  be  an  invention  providing  B<»me  nsefiil 
employment  fc»r  emigi'ants  at  sea.  Babies,  crochet,  knitting, 
embruidury,  Uirt-muking,  imd  love-making,  pretty  well  employ 
the  ladies  of  the  ship ;  hut  in  all  sea  industrial  pursuits 
their  lords  cut  but  a  sorry  figure.  It  seems  as  if  some 
malignant  eaniiihal  deity,  cooping  them  up  for  the  spit,  had  for- 
triddcD  them  to  do  aught  but  eat,  drink,  Bleep,  and  grow  fat. 
The  only  really  useful  occupation  I  over  saw  any  emigrant 
engaged  in,  was  the  one  of  making  a  fishing  net — an  example 
worthy  of  imitation.  The  stitch  may  be  learned  of  any  fisher* 
man's  daughter  in  ten  minutes ;  needles,  twine,  lead,  cork  and 
cord,  aU  stowed  in  a  small  bag ;  and  two  or  throe  hours  a-day 
devoted  to  the  occupation  would  provide  the  emigrant  with  a 
e,  or  drag-net,  which  ho  might  cither  sell  on  arrival,  or 
tp  for  his  own  use.  Amateur  carpentry  and  all  similar  handi- 
occupations  cannot  bo  carried  on  at  sea;  and  excepting 
kcrs,  tiiilors  and  a  few  others,  whose  tools  and  materials 
1  pack  in  a  small  space,  there  are  few  or  no  mechanics  who 
continue  their  onliiiary  employments  on  board.  Netting, 
making,  is  one  of  the  few  useful  occupations  which  can 
pnrsned  on  board :  the  work  and  materials  may  be  tossed 
a  box  or  comer,  and  taken  up  again  in  a  moment ;  and  the 
manipulation  may  be  carried  on  below,  or  on  deck,  either 
standing,  sitting,  or  lying,  in  any  weather  and  in  almost  any 
light.     Emigrant  swells  of  the  '  poop  west-^end,'  may  take  more 
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kindly  to  tho  fishonnan's  needle  when  thej  learn  that  the 
industrous  emigrant  I  allude  to  was  a  poop-cabin  Nabob,  the 
Hon.  Henry  Fctre — who  taught  the  art  to  my  brother  and 
myself. 

Though,  however,  the  emigrant's  hands  may  be  confined  it 
sea  to  one  or  two  useful  pursuits,  there  is  plenty  of  work  for  tke 
head :  he  may  profitably  devote  a  few  hours  a  day  to  a  course  of 
useful  reading,  and  thus  master  some  popular  work  on  agri- 
culture and  dairy  fanning,  on  the  sheep,  ox  and  horse ;  or  be 
may  procure  Williams'  Maori  grammar,  so  as  to  land  with  a 
useful  smattering  of  the  native  language ;  or  he  may  practifla 
sketching  in  water-colours,  so  as,  hereafter,  to  send  mamma,  A 
Eoso  Ada,  a  picture  of  tho  new  homo  he  has  raised  in 
Zoalaudia. 

Merc  amuttemenis  at  sea  ore  easily  found  ;  and  in  a  wcll-ooB- 
ducted  ship  with  a  good  captain  and  agreeable  passengezi» 
things  *'  go  merry  as  a  marriage  bell."  In  the  first  place,  one 
has  plenty  of  eating  and  drinking  and  smoking  and  chatting 
and  lomiging — then  there  is  chess,  whist,  pistol  and  rifle  piao 
tico,  with  many  a  merry  game  on  deck  by  night  and  day — then 
song  and  douce  in  the  lustrous  tropical  moonlights,  with  kit 
and  sailor's  hornpipe  on  the  forecastle,  cornopean  and  polki 
on  the  poop  —  then  the  sights  and  incidents  of  tho  ocean 
rood:  the  crimson  painted  sunsets,  the  boarding  home- 
wanl  boimders,  catching  shark,  albatross  and  dolphin,  harpooning 
the  jtorpoisc  and  tho  albacore,  trapping  the  brilliant  nautilne, 
n)using  tho  great  whale.  And  though  hours  may  come  to  eveiy 
man  when  ho  may  wish  that  tho  long  playday  were  over,  and 
that  he  could  brace  up  and  got  to  work,  yet  few  will  step  ashore 
in  tho  now  Land  without  casting  one  longing,  lingering  look 
behind  at  tho  stout  ship  which  has  borne  them  so  gallantly  across 
tho  waters  and  boon  for  weeks  their  ocean-home. 
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CHAPTEE  XVI. 


THB  LAND-SALE   KEGULATI0N8. 


Paetajcing  grievously  of  tbe  character  of  ezperimexLtal  legislji- 
tion,  tho  Now  Zealand  Land  Regulations  have  very  froquently 
Jen  altered  and  amendod,  and  have  not  yet  acquired  that 
Lonicter  of  Btability  with  which  it  is  ho  desirahle  that  the  laws 
a  coimtry  relating  to  real  estate  Rhduld  be  stamped.  Lost 
too,  owing  to  tbe  Home  Govemment'B  diBallowanco  of  a 
Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  aliAoBt  all  the  existing 
lations  were  Bupposed  to  have  been  rendered  so  null  and 
that  our  New  Zeidand  friends  exclaimed  for  a  while,  and 
reafion,  that,  in  tho  mutter  of  their  land-laws,  Chaos  had 
Again.  If  to  the  mention  of  these  elements  of  confusion  I 
the  fact  that  in  the  books,  papers,  loctxires,  pamphlets,  prizo 
and  tbe  like  which  ai-e  ever  pouring  forth  about  this 
iC  country,  scarcely  any  one  set  of  the  Kegulatious  is 
deecribcd  alike,  I  ahall,  I  tbink^  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
tiie  Bomewhat  humorouB  complaint  of  its  buying  far  easier  to  pay 
for  a  hundred  acres  of  land  in  New  Zealand  than  to  find  out 
how,  and  of  whom,  and  at  what  price,  it  is  to  be  bought,  has 
boon  a  complaint  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  Homo 
»vemment,  however,  having  since  thought  well  to  "  allow  "'  a 
joud  Land  Act  of  the  General  Assembly,  tliis  injurious  state  of 
Ingi  no  longer  exists.  This  Act,  which  might  almost  be 
itituled  the  "  Putting  to  Right4i  Act,"  virtually  legalises  all 
16  present  Provincial  land-laws.  The  six  seta  of  Regula- 
tions described  hereafter  are  now,  therefore,  free  from  all  blot 
or  taint  in  regard  to  their  validity  ;  and  though  each  Provincial 
Council  (on  obtaining  the  assent  of  tho  Governor  and  his 
Ministerial  advisers)  has  tho  power  of  altering  the  current 
Regulations  of  its  Province,  and  though  farther  experience  may 
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loiid  to  furtber  amencLmenta  in  flome  of  their  mmor  eknsoB,  I 
bolievo  that,  except  in  the  Otago  set,  no  xiuiteEri&l  chAOges  tit, 
08  yet,  coDtempkU)d  in  any  of  them,  and  that  my  readers  xmy 
calcnlate  that  for  the  next  six  mouths  at  least  the  vinoitf 
descriptions  of  w«8te-Iand  in  New  Zealand  vfill  be  open  to  than 
for  sale  and  loaso  on  the  varionB  "  tenofi  and  oonditioDB "  ael 
forth  in  the  following  pages. 

Seeing  that  each  of  our  other  colonies  manages  to  dispose  of 
its  public  land8  node  one  code  of  Rcgulationfi,  it  appeal's  te  be 
ft  gnmt  anomaly  tliat  New  Zealand  should  profesa  to  rei^iure  no 
fewer  than  »ix,*     But  it  is  asserted  that  there  are  certain  excep- 
tional features,  both  in  the  physical  coniignration  of  New  Zcalaail 
and  in  the  manner  of  her  colunisation,  which  show  that  in  v\ 
ing  to  have  a  special  system  of  limd-selling  for  each  of  the 
ports  of  the  colony,  instead  of  one  uniform  system  for  tbt<  ivl 
of  it,  the  colonists  only  did  that  which  it  was  natural  they 
do*      New   Zealand)   it    is    argued — a    country    as    largu 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^conBists  of  two  great  islands, 
different  periods,  six  independent  little  settlements  wei'o  p] 
cm  its  coasts  at  a  distance  &om  each  other  of  some  2lX)  mil 
Each  of  these  (Auckland,  Taranaki,  Wellington,  Nekon, 
terbury,  Otago)  was  founded  by  a  diffei'eiit  body  of  Pi< 
professing  a  ditfcrcnt  object ;  each  settlement,  in  many  respects, 
was  an  independent  little  colony  ;  and  as  the  sale  of  its  wild 
domains  formed  one  great  som-co  of  its  piblic  revenue,  and  con- 
stituted the  chief  moans  whereby  its  special  colonising  views 
could  be  carried  out,  'tis  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  nev 
Constitntiun  ciirae  into  effect,  that  each  little  conmiunity  shunld 
strive  to  retain  the  management  of  its  waste-lands,  and  to  pro* 
serve   the  privilege  of  adopting  any  particular  code  of  Laod 
Bogulatiuns  which  it  might  regard  as  being  the  most  suitable  to 
the  natural  features  of  it^  locality,  and  the  best  adapted  to  prf> 
mote  the  furtlier  colonisation  of  its  terr!tt>ry. 

\Mietlier,  however,  it  would  now  be  better  policy  to  contiiiiio 


•  Ilftwkc'i  Day,  fonuerly  a  portion  of  the  Wellinptoii  -n 

t'tcc.tvd  inUt  a  acVfiiUt  Provinct?;  hot  at  prf-s**  nt  )ts  I^n  ro 

tub^tatitially  tlio  ^ume  a»  tlicise  of  \Vc"nuij3;toiu  ]^IorJlHijnui.'ii,  mnn'  ny  « 
|Kirtiort  of  \«  l?ion,  mIjui  i  ref  UhiI  into  ii  (MpiimUi  provineo,  Ims  al  preaniit 
been  content  to  adopt  tbe  very  faulty  n  gnlations  of  Nelson. 
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to  dispose  of  the  WMte-landfi  of  New  Zealand  under  six  difierent 
local  codes^  or  to  adopt  one  general  code  for  tlie  whole  colony,  is 
a  question  on  wliieli  tliero  exists  great  ditfercnce  of  opinion. 
The  advocates  of  the  "  sii-RystcmB  plan,'*  who  bclon*^  to  tlmt 
pollticnl  party  among  us  whtiiix  wo  call  "  Provincialists,"  and 
who  have  been  descnhed  in  Chap*  X.,  contend  that  it  posaesses 
the  great  merit  of  having  worked  well  in  practice,  and  that  under 
its  operation  during  the  last  few  years  some  thousunds  of 
eniitrnaits  of  a  bigh  class  have  been  drawn  to  the  colony,  and 
great  progress  made  in  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits  and  in 
the  general  work  of  eettlement  and  civilisation.  They  allege, 
farther,  that,  as  soxue  of  the  Bettlomcnts  are  more  of  an  agricul* 
tiual,  others  more  of  a  pastoral,  chiuacter,*  the  Regulations  which 
might  be  the  most  suitable  for  the  one  might  be  the  least  Kuitable 
for  the  other ;  and  assert  that,  as  eniigi'ants  are  foiuivl  to  enter- 
tain very  different  views  and  desires  as  to  how  and  at  what  price 
waste-land  should  be  mnde  procurable,  it  is  better  even  on  this 
aoconnl  that  there  should  be  a  varietjf  of  load-selling  systems  in 
New  Zealand,  so  that  if  the  emigrant  disapproval  of  the  Regu- 
Utions  of  one  province,  he  might  lind  something  more  suitable 
tu  hig  tufite  in  the  Regulations  of  another. 

On  the  otber  side,  there  is  a  email,  but  an  increasing  niinilKjr, 
of  colonists  of  the  "  Centralists  "  party,  of  which  I  am  a  humble 
member,  who  argue  that  although  the  '*  six-codes  phm  "  might 
l»c  thob^st  when  tho  settlements  were  in  their  infaucy  and  had 
but  a  separate  isoLited  existence,  yet  now  that  they  are  fast 
growing  up,  now  that  they  are  being  more  welded  together 
by  conmjon  interests,  by  almost  daily  intercourso  and  freipieut 
steam  communication,  they  should  consider  tbemselves  as  forming 
one  united  colony,  much  as  the  countries  of  Great  Britaiu  and 
Ireland  form  one  United  Kingdom ;  and  should  now  agi'oc  to 
ordain  that  laws  so  fundaineutally  important  as  laws  regulating 
the  acr^uisition  of  waste-land  and  rcal  estate  bo  made  precisely 
tho  same  in  one  part  of  such  united  colony  as  they  are  in  another. 
We  "  one-code  "  advocates  contend,  too,  that  the  alleged  differ- 


*  Thi*  if?  ilally  blooming  less  niid  lesa  the  case  :  the  ohwrvatious  mndo 
at  tho  eiitl  of  the  chnpttT  ou  nfrrieTilture,  show  that  B^pmttintf  unisl  soon 
be  aban^loncHl  for  pniziiiy,  and  Ihut  we  ure  every  yi-sir,  mid  p^r  force, 
becoming  hu^ttv  of  wild  lauil  mther  than  hirers  of  wild  luad. 
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cnces  in  the  social  and  physical  features  of  the  Torioiis  settlements, 
now  that  we  arc  all  becoming  land-bnyers  and  Graziers,  rather  than 
Siiiiattors.are  more  imaginary  than  real;  and  that,  aided  by  the  ex- 
pericuco  which  has  been  gainal,  one  common  mode  of  land-selling 
c<nild  now  l>o  devised  which  would  pnive  alike  beneficial  to  North 
and  South.  We  assert,  further,  that  the  **  six-codes  plan  "  has  nci 
v.orkt.«l  woll ;  that,  looking  to  the  natural  advantages  of  New 
Zoaliiud,  a  far  greater  stream  of  emigration  ought  to  have  flowed 
to  it  than  has  dtmo,  and  that  the  few  thousands  of  people  who 
have  g«»ue  ihitliL'r  in  the  last  few  years  have  gone  not  so  mnch 
ht'i'iius.'  of  tlio  waste-land  policy  of  the  coimtry  as  in  fjfife  of  ii 
Wo  ir.niiitaiu  that  the  setting  up  of  six  different  sets  of  Land 
li'v'LTr.litlnns,  with  tlieir  ccmstant  liability  to  alterations,  while  it 
i-roatvS  groat  oonfnsinn  in  this  coimtrj-,  tends  more  than  anything 
olso  to  porpotuate  that  still  lingering  feeling  of  jetihiusy  betwein 
tho  Scttloniouts  which  was  long  so  injurious  a  feature  of  their 
colonisation  ;  and  we  argue  that,  if  one  uniform  system  of  lantl- 
solliiig  wore  now  adoptrd  tor  the  whole  colony,  and  an  effective 
ngonoy  ostahlislud  in  England  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  out, 
the  popuUirity  and  attraetivonoss  of  New  Zealand  as  an  emigre- 
tiou  lirld  might  soon  ho  incivasod  foiu'-fold. 

Liko  many  groat  lK'nofaot(n*s  of  the  human  race,  we  advanced 
"Contnilists,"  in  advooating  this  uniformity  of  Land  Regulations, 
are  bit'oro  om*  time.  lV.it  though  it  is  rash  to  pn»i)hesy  till 
aftvT  tho  ovont,  1  will  venture  to  i)rophesy  that  before  the  year 
l>i70  wo  shall  havc^  one  uniform  set  of  Keguhitions  for  the 
whoh.>  of  Now  Zealand,  antl  shall  see  our  land  and  emigra- 
tionurv  intorosts  in  tlie  niothor  eountrv  managed  bv  a  Gnural 
OtVu'o  ill  Iii>nd«m— an  estublisliment  presided  (»ver  by  some  in- 
tbuMitial  oolonist  who,  in  our  New  Zealand  Ciovemnient.  shuU 
b/ar  tlso  title  of  "  Homo  Miiiisti^r  :"  and  who,  changed,  say.  every 
tv.o  Yoars.  and  witli  a  woll-eanied  s;ihiry  of  1000/.  a  year,  shall 
Xk"  at  onoo  tho  p(»litieal,  andv.issadorial,  and  emigrationary  repro- 
sontativo  of  tho  o«dony  in  tho  niotlior  country. 


For  tlio  bettor  understanding  of  the  subject  of  the  New  Zealaml 
wjisti'-l.ind  laws,  it  sh<ndd  ho  obsorvod  that  by  the  "  TriMty  of 
WikitiUigi,"  made  between  the  British  Government  and  the  natives, 
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aU  the  land  of  tho  isUnds,  some  75,000,000  acres,  was  adiaitted 
to  Ije  their  projierty  ;  and  that  tljc  Govcmmeiit  pledged  itself  to 
ohtain  no  portion  of  such  territory  tur  the  pui'puscs  of  colonisation 
except  by  way  of  friendly  purchase.  This  agreement  Iibb  been 
scrupulously  obeen'ed.  Tho  whole  of  the  great  South  I&iand,  con- 
taining more  than  40,000,000  of  aeres,  where  there  were  few  or  no 
lutivea,  has  been  acquiretl  in  thin  maimer ;  and  a  moderate  extent 
of  territory,  ombrticing  some  0,000,000  of  acres,  and  including  a 
few  fine  piwftortd  and  agricultiinU  diatriets,  has  been  purehaet^d  by 
dagrecS)  iu  the  provinces  of  Auckland, Wellington,  Ttininaki,  and 
Hftwkes'  Bayj  which,  together,  constitute  the  North  Island.  The 
"purchasing'*  in  efl'ectiid  through  a  Bpecial  deparfcmout  of  tho 
Genond  Government.  The  uativee,  as  they  feel  inclined  to  pai't 
with  fni'ther  portions  of  the  magnificent  hut  unused  territory 
of  some  thirty  millions  of  acres  which  they  still  posscfis  in  the 
Xortli  Island ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  they  feel  more  or  less  dis- 
posed ^to  encourage  the  further  spread  of  European  settlement 
among  them,  bring  forwaid  a  fresh  district  for  sale,  and  when 
the  bargain  is  officially  and  publicly  completed  by  the  Purchasing 
Department,  such  fresh  acquii-ed  district  becomes  the  property  of 
the  Crown,  and  is  mado  over  by  the  Crown  (acting  thnnigh  tho 
General  ABsenihly)  to  one  or  the  other  of  tlic  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, who  survey  and  classify  it,  and  then  ofler  it  to  tho 
public  for  stde  or  lease  on  one  or  other  of  the  various  terms  and 
conditions  hereinafter  named. 

With  these  preliminary  obseiTations,  I  vnU  now  offer  my 
readers  a  digest  of  New  Zealand's  six  codes  of  Land  Regu- 
lations ;  and  if,  in  going  through  it,  they  will  occasionally  refer 
to  the  following  remarks,  applicable  alike  to  each  Province,  it 
will  sttve  much  cmntwrsome  repetition  on  my  part,  and  tend, 
materially,  to  make  the  subject  clear  and  simple  to  them : — 


None  of  the  waste-Iantls  of  New  Zealand  are  now  purchaseable 
at  public  oflices  or  agencies  established  in  this  coimtiy  for  the  sale 
of  "  Land  Orders  " — as  w^as  the  case  in  tho  time  of  the  Now 
Zealand  Comj)any,  and  in  tho  days  of  tho  Otago  and  Canterhuiy 
settlements.  Tho  New  Zealand  Laws,  too,  strictly  debar  any 
private   intlividual  from  purchasing,   leasing,   or  renting  any 
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lands  direct  from  the  Natives.  Thus,  the  public  waste-lands 
of  New  Zealand  can  now  only  bo  purchased  or  leased  t»  the 
Colony  by  tho  purchaser  himself  on  arrival  there  (or  by  some 
agent  he  may  have  there)  either  of  one  or  other  of  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

II. 
In  laying  out  any  new  township  or  district  for  settlement,  the 
Lcxal  Govenmicnt  of  each  Province  makes   adequate  public 
reserves  for  religious,  educational,  social,  and  industrial  purpoeeSi 

III. 

Ijesides  the  various  classes  of  purchaseable  waste-lnnd,  de- 
Heribed  lieirafter,  eacli  Province  makes  a  class  colled  "  Town 
Lands,"  being  lands  forming  the  sites  of  the  new  villages  and 
townsliips  v»'liieh  ai*e  gradually  being  laid  out  as  new  districts 
eonie  into  the  market  and  aro  opened  for  settlement.  These 
"  Town  Lands  "  are  siu-veyed  in  small  lots,  generally  of  from  a 
nvul  to  an  aei-o  or  two,  a  published  *' reserved  price  *' is  et- 
tuelied  to  eaeh  by  the  Land  Office,  and  they  are  then  sold  it 
puMiely  advertisiHl  ptTiodical  auctions  for  cash,  to  the  highesi 
bidder.  Aueklnud,  Wellington,  and  Nelson  also  make  a  class  of 
land  e;illed  "  Suburlmn.'*  This  consists  chiefly  of  narrow 
U'lts  of  land  eiivbng  tho  "  To\^-n  Lands,"  laid  out  in  lots  of  » 
t't^w  :u-ivs  for  little  giirilen-f:\rms,  orchards,  paddocks,  and  the 
like,  and  svdd  in  the  t«;uiie  manner  as  the  to^m  lots. 

IT. 

.Vs  a  general  j^raetiee.  the  purchaseable  *'"'Country  Lands  "  of  all 
elasstM  rtre  siirvey^^l  and  mapped  ofl*  in  lot*,  and  a  map  of  tliexn 
VO|Hn  ii^  puMie  iusinetion^  pluccd  in  the  public  Land  Office  of 
l\w  rvv»\:tjeo.  Kiere  they  are  ev.iisiderod  ojx^n  for  purchase :  but 
\ti  N»-:no  ev\  viii.nal  eas<s.  \]\v  intending  purehascT  may  have  a 
•i«:i\^'  v't  i\^;;'.^irv  la;ul.  lying  in  s^ome  uusurveyed  district,  gurvcycd 
ai  his  own  e\'.H nsi\  rtud  lu  ei  niplotion  of  the  purchase  receive, 
as  an   v  .i-.'.iva'n  nt,  a  ovHain  allowauee  of  hmd. 

V. 

V\l  r.^v.ntvy  Lands  an^  surveyed  ;'.nd  laid  out  in  such  manner 
rt>  ^^  ,1  >::  ^::^^  .;,,;,.,,^  ;hrvar:..us  "h-is-the  fairest  possible 
ai;v"J-v.v.,vv.;    ,.t    \\w    uAxiiivi:,^,^    ^f  w^^^    and   waiter,  and 
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natural  boimdariefi ;  and,  generally,  each  ooimtry  lot  has  a  fron- 
tage on  a  roadway. 

VI. 

In  ilio  ProTinco  where  "  Country  Lands "  arc  not  sold  liy 
public  auction,  but  where  the  intending  purcha&er  makes  "  appli- 
cation "  at  the  Land  Office  fnr  gome  certain  lot,  and  it  happens 
that  the  same  lot  is  applied  for  on  the  aame  day  by  amither 
person,  it  is  jjiit  up  to  private  anctioii,  coniined  to  such  applicants, 
and  sold  for  cash  to  the  highest  bidder. 

vn. 

All  lands  of  all  classes^  with  the  exception  of  the  Auckland 
'*  Special  Settlement  "  land,  ore  puxchaseuble  only  for  awh  ;  for 
although  the  actual  conditionB  are  genendly  10/.  per  cent,  down, 
and  the  remainder  one  month  afterwards,  yet  one  month's  credit 
may  virtually  be  ctilled  cash, 

vm. 

On  completion  of  the  conditions  of  purchase  of  any  lot  of 
land,  the  purchaser  receives  his  **  Cro^sTi  Grant  '^  on  payment  of 
afeeof  20«. 

IX. 

In  any  case  of  faihn^^e  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  the 
\tmee,  or  the  tenant,  of  any  lot  of  land  to  fidfil  the  stipulated 
conditions  of  hig  pm-chase,  lease,  or  tenancy,  the  Local  Govern- 
ment may  c^iuso  liim  to  forfeit  all  his  interest  therein,  and  may 
dispose  of  the  land  to  some  other  person. 


Di^tt  of  the  Tjand  BvgulaUone  0/ the  Promnee  of  Auckland  :  enaded  h%j  the 
ProiHneial  OoPernment  of  Auckland^  tiuented  to  by  the  Governor,  and 
ftrtmyhl  into  ffperaliofi  in  the  year  1858. 

Ti«  Purchasedble  Lanbs  of  Auckland. — These  consists  of  two 
fiorts,"  vi2.,  General  Country  Land,  and  Limds  for  "Special 

•  A  third  clusa  was  originally  made,  noiuely  "  Credit  Lands  " — but  as 
tbf  ov(  r-riHiriET  ni't  of  the  Gtiu^ral  Asijiombly.  before  ulludi.^1  to  aa  the 

f  Ilia  "  Act,  liiidi  uvvay  with  nil  h«ilv9  of  land  oq  credit  in  New 

any  exi'^fitivind  t'<«*f,  ivhtre  it  miijht  he  land  net  afmrt  om 

o/MrfriH  .-^<u>uind  Land"  .ih'iA  third  clafts  of  Auckland  Waatt-  Lunda,  nd 
legardti  €'zai«^nts  geuMrally,  diiea  not  uow  exist. 
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Settlements."  The  former,  in  lots  of  various  sizes,  is  sold  to  tlu 
l)urcliafiing-iipplicant  at  tlio  uniform  cash  price  of  10».  in 
acre.  The  latter,  are  simply  portions  of  the  General  Country 
Lauds  which  the  authorities  may  set  apart  and  reserve  for  any 
little  bcKly  of  i)eople  who  may  desire  to  keep  together  in  the  new 
Laud,  and  fomid  some  little  Settlement  of  their  own.  Here,  the 
price  per  acre  is  the  same  as  for  the  Grcneral  Country  Land; 
hut,  hero,  the  authorities  (on  certain  light  conditions  of  "occa- 
pancy  and  improvement ")  have  the  power  of  granting  five  ycire' 
credit  to  the  purchasers. 

The  LeaseMfi  and  JReniahle  Lands  of  Auckland. — These  con- 
sist of  three  sorts,  viz.,  wild-grazing  land,  timber-cutting  land, 
and  mineral  land.  The  first  is  leascablo  in  Huns  (say  of  from 
;>nOO  to  10,000  acres,  with  boundaries  rudely  marked  byhiH 
post,  and  stream,)  for  a  term  of  fourteen  yeai*s,  at  an  annual  rent 
of  5/.  per  Run,  with  a  further  rent  of  1/.  for  every  1000  sheep 
over  5000  whicli  the  Rim  will  carry.*  The  Runholder  mnst 
l>ut  a  oci-tain  regulated  quantity  of  live  stock  on  his  Run  ;  and  if 
at  any  time  during  tlie  iK^iod  of  his  lease  the  whole  or  any 
porti<»u  of  his  Run  Ikj  required  fi>r  sale,  or  other  public  purposes, 
his  oi'i'upiititui  must  at  once  cease.  He  may  at  any  time  dispose 
of  liis  interest  in  his  Lease  (having  fulfilled  all  conditions 
tluTi-of  up  to  the  pori(^l  of  ti-ansfcr),  but  he  has  no  "  pre-emptive 
right  of  purchase  "  to  any  porticm  of  his  Run. 

Tujinrr-rt/tfiftf/  Land  is  the  heavy  foi-est  land,  rentable  fortlio 
purp.isi*  of  splitting  and  sawing  and  selling  fencing-stuff,  and 
housr  and  ship-buihling  timber.  Here,  the  sawyer,  or  millowner, 
wIjo  may  wish  to  omku-k  in  the  timber  ti-ade,  applies  at  the 
Laud  t)iVu>i»  to  n-nt  soim-  piece  of  forest  land  lying  in  the 
distriit  the  most  suitable  for  his  opei-ations.  The  Land  Coin- 
misMon<«r  t\xos  the  ana  and  extent  of  the  piece,  when  the 
upiiboaiit.  (>n  paymont  of  an  annual  fee  of  5/.,  receives  an  annual 
lii-.Muv.  iMni>o>xoring  him,  within  certain  limits,  to  fcU  and  scU 
any  ipi:mtity  ot'timbor. 

M:  ,  :,:.■  /.,,,;,/  ^^  |.,„^|  i^asjiblo  for  the  purjiose  of  mining  and 
wovlv.ii.r  any  minerals  oOur   th.au   g.dd.     Here,  a  lease  (for  any 

lm.!"l  ''■■.'V*'^""^  lY'-^Mr.l    ll,.'nl.;:o:».  ,.f  X.w   Z.alan.l.  one  Lead  of 
I  oi...,l  ,  .,.u..  ..1  o.u-  l.vM>.,M>  .ouuua  ..6  equivalent  to  tix  sbetp. 
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number  of  acres  not  less  than  20  nor  iDoro  tlmn  80)  is  gi'tmted 
to  tho  applicant  for  any  number  of  yoara  he  may  wish  not 
exceeding  21  :  tho  lessse  paying  the  local  govomment  a 
royalty  or  rent  of  one-fifteenth  part  of  all  minerals  raistid ;  and 
having  the  privilege  (after  an  oc<;npancy  of  three  years)  of  re- 
quiring that  the  land  comprised  in  his  Mining  Lease  be  put  up 
to  auction  at  an  upset  price  of  10^.  an  acre,  and  sold  (but  sub- 
ject to  the  lease  thereof)  to  tlie  highest  bidder. 

Free  GaANrs. — Free  grants  of  Country  Land  ore  mode  to 
fnsneral  Emigrants,  to  Naval  and  Military  Settlers,  and  to 
School  Teachers,  as  follows  : — 

Ge^ebal  Emiouants, — Mechanics  and  labourers,  and  those 
who,  in  contradistinction  to  mechanics  and  labowers,  are 
termed  "  Capitalist-Eraigrauts,"  (such  as  farmers,  and  graziers, 
hants,  and  traders,  retired  oifieers,  professicmal  men,  and 
persons  with  some  little  capital  who  do  not  go  to  tho  colony 
to  work  for  wages,)  may  now  ijbtaio  of  pertain  Aucklimd  Agents 
lYMsiding  in  this  country,  documents  called  **  Land  Orders,"* 
entitling  them  on  arrival  to  select  for  themselves,  out  of 
aay  country  districts  open  for  settlement,  a  "free  grant"  of 
40  acres  (»f  waste  land  for  each  individual  over  18  years  of  age, 
and  20  acres  for  each  individual  between  5  and  18 — capitalist- 
emigrants  receiving  the  same  ginints  for  any  servants,  or 
labourers,  or  friends,  or  relatives  whom  they  may  take  with 
them.  Thus,  a  single  man  would  get  40  acres;  a  married 
couple  80  acres  ;  a  married  eonple,  with,  say  2  children  under 
18,  120  acres;  and  a  capitalist-family,  where,  counting  man  and 
wife,  sons  and  daughters,  and  servants,  there  might  be  a  party  of, 
6}vy  10  individuals,  would  receive  400  acres,  and  so  on;  while 
if  on  aiTivaL,  and  on  seeing  tho  country,  and  settling  their  plans, 
they  desired  to  be  0T;NTier8  of  more  acres  than  their  grant  gave 
them,  they  would  be  at  liberty  to  buy  imy  unoccupied  or  un- 
rt'served  land  adjoining  their  grants,  at  tbe  eommou  fixed 
price  of  iQa,  an  acre.  On  reaching  Auckland  the  Emigrant  has 
merely  to  present  his  "  Land  Order"  at  the  Land  Offico,  and  got 
it  registered,  when  h©  can  either  go  and  look  at  the  various  dis-  . 
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tri.tj  s^d  scle<^t  hi*  gnmt  at  once,*  or  he  can  put  the  "Land 
Or»kr  **  in  Lis  p  -okti,  anl  s«-lcct  the  grant  any  time  within  five 
VtiTs  after  Lis  arrival.  There  ore  no  conditions  tchatever  as  1o 
cultivating  or  tjcr.rpying  a  single  acre  of  the  grant :  the  Grantee 
niay,  if  Lo  please,  move  on  to  it  at  once,  or  ho  may  meielj 
Svit.et  it.  aii^l  chi.»osing  to  follow  some  trade,  or  calling,  or 
purs-^it,  ill  tiio  town,  may  let  his  gmnt  lie  waste  and  hanen, 
aiiil  uiily  rin.To  on  to  it  himself,  or  let  it,  when  it  may  suit  him 
80  to  do.  The  sole  and  simple  condition  is,  that  the  Grantee 
(and  his  family  or  party,  if  he  have  one.)  shall  be  resident  some- 
where in  the  Province  of  Auckland,  for  a  period  of  four  yean 
out  of  the  five  after  his  arrival,  when  the  Crown  Title  is  issued 
to  liim  and  he  becomes  (and  only  then  becomes)  at  liberty,  if  it 
so  please,  to  fell  this  grant. 

Xaval  and  ^IrLiTAiiY  Settlehb. — "  Every  Naval  and  Militaiy 
Officer,  whether  on  full  or  half  pay,  and  every  Non  commissioned 
Officer  and  Private,  Marine,  and  Seaman,  whether  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty's  Service  or  to  the  seiTico  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  may  retire  or  obtain  his  dischiirgo  from  the  service  to  which 
he  may  l>elong  ;  or  who,  having  retired  or  obtained  his  discharge 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  has  not  selected  Land  imder  any  for- 
iin.r  Law  or  Regulation  enabling  Xaval  and  Military  Settlers  to 
select  land  free  of  cost,  shall  be  entitled  (in  lieu  of  an  allowance 
in  respect  of  money  expended  in  passages,  as  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, in  i-cspoet  of  Settlers  emigniting  from  the  United  Kingdom 
luid  cils(iwbere)  to  receive  from  the  Coumiissioner  a  Land  Onler, 
<.iiabling  liini  to  ac<j[uirc  Limd  free  of  cost  after  the  following 
rati! :-  - 

Coinniissioned  Officer,  400  acres. 

Non-(V)iiinuKKioned  and  Wai-rant  Officer,  80  acres. 

Private  Soldier,  Marino,  and  Seaman,  fiO  acres. 

"  Provided  always,  that  any  such  Officer,  Non-commissioned 
Offiet»r  and  l*rivato,  and  any  Marino  and  Seaman,  before  he 
shall  b(»  ('ntituled  to  receive  any  such  Land  Order,  shall  prove  to 

•  It  shuul.l  lit'  oWirviMl,  thou^'h.  llmt  in  niiv  cases  whore  two  or  more 
lu.Miis  of  tlusi'  rnr  (inml  l,jm,l  OnUrs  kIiowW  luipiK.'n  to  want  iht? 

»••»»>'•  P>^'^ •'  '5'""^  it  i'*  l>»»t  up  io  juu-tion,  frontiuiil  io  -fUt-h  rival  claimunts, 

at  lOn.  an  juto,  an<l  hdM  tn  tlu«  liii;lust  l»i..UUr  anions  them. 
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the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner,  by  certificate  or  other wiso, 
lie  retired  or  obtoined  his  dischargo  for  the  piirpoge  of 
ijg  in  the  Province  of  Auckljimd ;  and  any  Non-Com- 
xaifisicmed  Officer  or  Private,  Marine,  or  Seaman  shall,  at  the 
e^txie  time,  produce  to  the  Commissioner  a  ecrtificato  from  the 
Officer  under  whom  he  may  have  served,  of  having  during  his 
[►eriud  of  service  l>eeu  of  good  character :  provided  also,  that 
uu y  such  Land  Order  shall  be  applied  for  witliin  twelve  calendar 
moiith»  next  after  such  retirement  or  dischai'ge  as  aforesaid,  or 
within  three  months  from  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  those  who 
Lave  retired  or  been  dischai-gcd." 

School  Tsacheub. — "  For  the  purpose  of  encom*aging  persons 
to  teach  in  Common  Schools  to  settle  in  the  Pro- 
of Auckland,  every  such  ptTson  ^ho  sliall  produce  to 
iperintendent  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Cliairraan  of  the 
of  Education  of  the  said  Province,  established  under  tbtt 
kvisions  of  the  Education  Act,  1H57,  that  sucL  pci'son  is 
lified  to  teach  Eeatling,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  English 
r,  such  person  shall  bo  entitled  to  receive  a  Laud  Ordei* 
the  selection  of  80  acres  of  General  Country  Land, 
**No  such  Land  Order  shall  bo  tnvnsferable  ;  but  the  Teacher 
whom  the  same  shall  be  gmnted  sbidl  be  ontlileil  to  a  Crown 
Lt  of  the  Land  selected  by  him  under  such  Land  Order 
the  expiration  of  five  years  fi'om  the  date  of  such  Order, 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  tlio  Suporintenclcnt  that  such 
Toftoher  ha£  been  engaged  during  the  whole  period  of  such  five 
jfears  in  teocliing  youth  within  the  said  Province  in  a  Corn- 
School  in  connection  with  the  said  Board  of  Education.** 


Stock  of  Available  Land  on  Hand, — The  Government 
a  fair  stock  of  '*  Free  Grant "  and  Cunntry  Laud  on  hand 
vttrioiis  districts  lying  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  whicli 
lae  briefly  described  at  page  129.  As  to  **  Leasable "  and 
**  Rcniable "  Waste  Lands,  I  may  rcmai'k  that  although  there 
may  be  portions  of  various  districts  which  might  not  prove  too 
woody,  or  moist,  or  rough,  or  broken  for  catile  stations,  yet  that 
no  tracts  of  country  have  yet  been  purtdiased  from  the  native 
rnera  in  iha  Province  of  Auckhmd  available  for  vheep  runs. 
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Timber-cutting  Lands  are,  however,  plentiful,  and  the  timber 
trade  is  one  capable  of  very  considerable  extension. 


J)igc«t  of  the  Laud  Itfifnilations  of  the,  Provinee  of  Taranaki:  etioeted  6jf  ft« 
Procincial  Cuuucil  of  Taramihiy  assented  to  hy  the  Gortnwr,  and  hmtuikt 
into  oiH'.ratlun  in  the  year  1855. 

The  Purchaseahle  Lands  of  Tabakaei. — These  consigt  of 
only  one  sort,  viz.,  Rural  Land,  offered  for  sale  (in  lots  of 
various  sizes  of  from  40  to  240  acres)  at  monthly  auctions,  at  tlie 
unifoiin  reserved  price  of  10«.  an  acre,  in  manner  following:— 

"  The  biddings  at  sales  of  Rural  Lands  shall  be  of  a  ceitain 
smn  per  acre,  for  a  section  to  be  immediately  afterwards  choflen 
by  the  bidder  in  any  district  duly  declared  as  open  for  purcbase; 
all  sucli  districts  within  the  Province,  or  the  unsold  portions 
thereof,  being  at  every  sale  open  for  selection,  and  the  higbest 
bidder  for  each  successive  choice  shall  accordingly  forthwith 
select  a  sectiijii  on  the  map  or  plan,  and  declare  his  choice  to  the 
otHcer  conducting  the  sale,  and  shall  become  the  purcha«>r  of  the 
»mio  section  at  sueli  simi  per  acre  as  he  shall  have  last  bidden. 
The  said  officer  shall,  after  each  selection,  proceed  to  invito 
another  set  of  biddings,  and  shall  so  continue  the  sale  on  the 
same,  and,  if  requisite,  on  the  following  day  or  days,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  any  bidder  for  a  section  at  the  upset  price  per 
acre." 

Thk  Lraseahle  Lands  op  Taranaki. — None  of  the  pastoral 
tmcts  of  Taranaki  having  yet  Ixien  acquired  from  the  native 
proprietoi-s,  no  '*  wild-giiizing  regulations  *'  have  yet  been  frsuncrt' 
Lauds  laiown,  or  supposed,  to  be  rich  in  minerals  may  be  ^^ 
aside  for  lease  on  terms  to  be  afterwanls  agreed  on.  No  timb^'* 
cutting  licenses  ai*e  issued  by  this  Province. 

Naval  and  Militauy  Settlers. — By  section  7  of  the  TaraU**^ 
Land  Regulations,  officers  in  purchasing  waste-land  were  entit^ 
to  certain  "  remission  montiy,"  varying  in  amcmnt,  aceoi'diug 
the  rank  of  tlie  i»m"chaser,  from  'J()(l/.  to  GOO/.     But  in  the  A^ 
of  the  General  Assembly,  mentioned  in  the  introductory  remai.'''^ 
to  this  article,  and  which  might  idmost  bo  described  as  being  ^ 
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onco  a  confirmatory  and  an  ovor-riding  act,  tlicro  stands  tliis 
clause: — 

"  Whereas  it  is  dosirablo  to  encourage  the  settlement  of  Nayal 
and  Military  Colonists  througliout  the  Northern  Island  of  New 
Zealand :  Be  it  therefore  cuiictod  that  Nayol  and  Military 
Officers,  whether  on  full  or  half  pay,  and  non-commiBsioned 
Officers,  Privates,  Marines,  and  Seamen,  whether  belonging  to 
Her  Majesty's  service  or  to  tlie  Ker\'ice  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, who  may  retire  or  obtain  their  discharge  from  tlie  service 
to  which  they  may  belong,  or  wlio,  having  retired  or  obtained 
their  discliargo  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in  the  Provinces  of 
New  Plymouth  or  Wellington,  have  not  selected  land  wider 
any  former  law  or  regulation  eiuibling  Navid  and  Military 
Settlers  to  select  land  free  of  cost,  Hlmll  be  entitled  to  land  free 
of  cost  in  the  said  Pi*ovinces  respectively  in  like  manner  and 
upon  the  same  terms  and  conditi(ms  as  Naval  and  Military 
Settlers  are  entitled  to  land  free  of  cost  imder  *  The  Auckhuid 
Waste  Lands  Act,  1858/  " 

Thus,  naval  and  militiuy  colonists  settling  in  this  Province 
would  now  be  dealt  with  as  they  oi'c  in  Auckland. 

Stock  of  Available  Land  on  IIani). — The  Local  Govern- 
ment have  some  20,000  acres  of  Lmd  for  sale ;  Imt  chiefly  forest 
or  bush  land.  Some  of  tlie  finest  agricidturul  districts  of  New 
Zealand,  however,  lie  in  this  Province,  close  to  the  village  town 
and  the  adjoining  hamlets ;  but  for  many  years  the  Tanmaki 
natives,  adopting  the  dog-in-the-manger  i)olicy,  have  i>ersistently 
refused  to  sell  the  Govei-nment  any  of  these  unused  but  beautiful 
tracts ;  and  the  scarcity  of  laud  in  this  Province,  in  the  midst  of 
profuse  plenty,  has  been  the  only  cause  of  the  slow  progress  of  this 
rich  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  Colony. 


Digt'ff  of  the  Land  lletjulattonn  of  the  Froriiifp  of  ^\'^Hington—h^(n^J  JinrjU' 
lations  (itMifttinj  jHirtly  of  /5>7r  (fturgc  (in-y'g  "  General  Jifitjultitinuit"  of 
March  1853,  uml  jmriltj  of '^Aildilitmal  lii-ynhiHoint,  titwUvA  hy  the  Fro- 
riitciid  CtnincU  of  ^'tllimjloHy  and  aif*tnit:d  t*t  hy  the  Clorcrnorj"  xchu'h 
Vitilbd  Code  came  Into  oiK-rntion  m  the  year  ISuij. 

The  Purclicuteahle  Lands   of  Wellington. — These   consist, 
virtually,  of  three  sorts — viz..  Country  Land  tcithln  llmulrcds ; 
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of  the  uvailablo  land  now  open  for  purchase  or  lease.*  I  may, 
li(»w(!vc;r,  venture  to  state  that,  although  there  maybe  portions  of 
variciUH  districts  which  might  not  bo  unsuitable  for  cuttle  stations, 
yt;t  that  all  the  wild-grazing  lands  both  of  this  Province  and 
llawkus'  Bay,  as  yet  acquired  from  the  natives,  and  suitable  far 
lilwrj)^  are  alrca<ly  fully  occupied.  In  and  about  the  various  little 
v.mwt  wittloments  described  at  page  145,  and  in  certain  localities 
f>ii  the  eiiHt  cojist,  too,  there  is  a  fair  quantity  of  land  open  for 
H:ile  cm  the  "  tonus  tuid  conditions  "  just  named. 


lfnjf'Ht.o/lhr  Lnml  linjulutiona  of  the  Province  of  Nelton:  enacted  hy  ft* 
I'turiHtial  ('ouiK'il  vj  ytUon,  tutvnted  to  hy  the  Gorerfior,  and  hroughi 
into  ojH  ration  in  tiu-  ijtar  1858. 

TiiK  Piirrhmteahlc  Lam^s  of  Nelson. — These  consist  of  two 
HiirU,  viz.,  Country  Luiul  of  the  first  class,  and  Country  Land  of 
tho  Hivond  cliiss.  The  former  is  surveyed  in  lots  of  from  10  to 
:iOO  aeres  ;  a  liublishod  resi^r^'od  price  iK?r  acre  (a  price  varying 
from  I0*t.  io  :1{U.)  is  uttacluHl  to  each  lot  by  the  Land  Office,  and 
the  h^ts  un»  then  sold  at  puMiely-advertised  periodical  auctions 
1*t»r  e:ish  to  the  highi^st  bidder.  The  latter  is  sold  in  the  same 
wjiy.  with  the  ditlen^iee  that  the  lots  may  vary  in  size  from  80 
to  lOi)  aeres.  and  that  the  publisheil  n.»served  price  per  acre  must 
be  St  line  j»riee  between  the  lower  limits  of  o^.f  and  10*.  an  acre. 

•  It  >\o«U  Iv  iin  oxi'rlUul  rtrraniromoni  if  the- Local  Govt-mment of 
r;i»!»  rrov.iuT  \\%m»U1  tan-**'  to  l»o  puMisInd  in  l!.i#  ivuutn-  a  •nurterly 
>i;»tiin,t\i  ot"  t!u' .lu.iuiiiy.  «nnUlv.  a'l-l  iMMtion  of  tlio  vjirious  i'!d!?sri  I'f 
,,■'•"';  *»'^'*  ^^'''■^•'•»  »««-  L.m.l  kKVuI  miirht  l:a\o  on  hand  for  salt-  or  les«. 
l.«  ti.uuo  >:\  »'o,l,>  y,(  Ki,'u:.ii.o-;>.  iiuml'i  riu:;  upwunL?  of  4lK»  »li*iii»'''^ 
*•:"■■"""';•  '^^  "««'■;:  f.,  i:;/.-r.,:.t  vvM\.^  i:i  ;!.:>  oov.Mrv  how  tho  various  st'rt* 
»  :  Kjv.a  .itv  lo  K  a!>is.s.xi  ..f.  aM.i  to  U a\t  \\.^  :u  witl....iit  tilt  sli^littst  oltioaL 
iv. ..;.«..■  j;i', '::•.:.».■.,..,  .<>  ;o  w '-.^  ;■.,  r  ^,-  ..^,j  tiu- prwiii^-..  at  anv  isutiouLtf 
t.Mu^  ISV.S.  x^,.^  .ii;  i;.,.  : ...  :^  ..  j,-,,^,^,^,^  .  ,  ^^;,  ^.  ,^  i^  ^„j;j^  ^  ^e- 

^!::»t  u:.^.:so  au.l  l:■;v:^.:■^- ^  :,,..;,  ,,.  i.r.s:..hm.  lu-k..!.  if  ii.^  I^ 
.!'?:'";*""'  v-.v::;.-:  rl-;i  :.■.:..  -. ,  •—;:;::  *Uv;:i  l^ri^lival  -  Lan-l  Swt«- 
■••■•■^     I   !.:::k   !    ^  kJv  ::.  r.l  v;,x.  r.:;.; :,:   ::::^!;;  w^  11   ia  i  art    surrlv  tlrf 

-  •«»■  ^:  :::l-.7  ;i  •.•.-..t.l:  .v  j-.:l-.:k-.i::'*:i.  tU 
I  .-.r:  .»>.     :■>■..»;■.—  rirtiUIv.;:  ».:..:^^* 


N.«    ."..il-r;.;   l!;>;.    K 


1-...    ^•^:;::,::K-^;;..:..:;,  .- 


.^<.:vL^i  vr:ct  :o  U  iil-^i^ 
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The  Leaseabh  and  Betitohle  Lands. — These  ctinsiBt  of  three 
eortB,  viz.,  Tvild-grazing  land,  timber-cutting  landj  outl  niincral 
land*  The  former  are  leaBod  in  Runs,  fur  terms  of  li  years,  at 
the  aimnally  payable  rent  of  hd,  per  acre  for  the  first  7  years^  and 
\d.  per  acre  for  tho  last  7 — the  conditions  as  to  tonnination  of 
occupancy,  quantity  of  stock,  and  80-4icro  pro-emptivo  right  of 
pUTchastt,  being  substantially  the  same  as  in  Wellington. 

Hiuortil  lands  and  timbcr-cuttljtg  hmds  are  leaeeable  and 
rentable  on  much  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  in  Auckland, 
with  the  proviso,  however,  that  no  timber-cutting  licence  sholl 
be  issued  for  more  than  10  acres. 

Stock  of  Available  Land  on  Uaxd. — Here,  again,  the 
remarks  as  to  the  deticiency  of  official  information  made  in 
reganl  to  Auckland  and  Wellington  apply  equidly  to  Nelson. 
Afi  win  ajipear  fj-ora  tho  remarks  at  page  14y,  Nelson  perhaps 
containB  less  availahle  land,  in  propoition  to  its  oi-ea,  than  any 
oth«.T  Province.  In  tho  Wairau  (unw  a  portion  of  the  new 
Province  of  Marlborough),  and  in  certain  districts  lying  nearer 
the  town,  a  fair  supply  of  perhaps  both  soi'ts  of  the  pui-chaseablo 
Ciiuntry  Land  may  probably  exist;  but,  without  further  explora- 
tions along  tho  west  coast  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  Pro- 
vince should  reveal  any  more  pastoral  tracts,  it  may  he  said  that 
in  Nelson,  as  in  W^ellingtou,  Hawke's  Bay,  tho  '*  slieep  country  " 
is  already  occupied.  Nelson,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
imnerals,  and  at  present  takes  ranlt  as  the  most  auriferous  of  tho 
Provinces ;  wlule  aTOund  the  hundred  harbotirs  of  her  Cook's 
Strait  seaboard  there  are  forest  lands  sufficient  to  supply  timber 
many  generations. 


Bi^txi  of  diJe  Land  liegulaitmiM  of  £he  Promtwx  of  Canterbury  .•  enaeted  by 
the  PrcuHncid  CfmncU  rtf  CauUrhitnj,  a»smted  to  hy  the  Governor,  and 
brtntfjht  into  operation  in  tite  year  1856, 

The  Ptirchmeahh'   Lands   of   Canterbury. — ThesG  consist 
only  (»f  one  sort,  viz.,  Rural  Land,  surveyed  in  lots  of  not  less 


2*.  Gd.  per  acre ;  bnt  the  Into  ov.T-ridinp  Act  of  tlie  Genoml  A«semb!y 
dfXJrt*s  tiiat  uo  public  waate-kml  in  Nl-w  Ztuland  aball  anywhere  Im  pur- 
clioseablo  ui  a  lower  price  than  &»»  un  a^'re. 
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than  20  acres,  and  purclifteeable  at  the  uniform  fixed  price  of 
"It.  per  acre,  caah. 

Leaseable  and  Hmtable  Lands.^ — Those  consiBt  of  two  ftorts, 
viz.,  wilrl-grazing  land,  and  timber-cutting  land.  The  fanner 
is  occupied  in  the  form  of  yearly  tenancies,  renewable  uvoiy 
May  till  tlie  year  1870,  on  the  following  terms  :-^For  a  Jinn  cf 
1000  acres,  a  rent  of  1/.  for  every  100  acres ;  for  a  Una  of  lOOO 
and  less  than  5000  acres,  2d.  an  acre  fur  the  tii'st  1000  acre^ 
ttud  Id.  per  acre  for  every  additional  acre;  for  a  Kun  of  5O00 
acres,  and  more,  id.  per  acre  for  the  first  and  second  years,  ^ 
for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  fc/.  for  the  fifth  and  every  enibee* 
queat  yoai".  Tenancy  over  any  portion  of  the  Run  to  expire 
when  such  portion  is  wanted  for  sale  or  public  reserves. 
Tenants  of  Buna  under  5000  acres  to  liave  pre-emptive  right  of 
purchasing  a  twentieth  part  of  the  run  for  a  homestead  at  2/. 
per  acre,  and  tenants  of  larger  Buns  to  have  pre-emptive  right 
of  purchasing  250  acres,  comprising  the  homestead,  at  the  sum 
rate.  If  at  any  time  during  the  first  four  years  after  the  iwoe 
of  the  licence  the  quantity  of  stock  on  the  Hun  shall  be  lofis  thsn 
that  .originally  required  {viz.,  one  sheep  for  every  two  acTes,  of 
one  head  of  great  cattle  for  every  120  acres),  or  during  the  next 
three  years  Icbs  than  twice  that  eonount,  or  during  any  subee- 
quont  period  less  than  tiiree  times  that  amount,  the  Wftate-Limdfl 
Board  may  declaxe  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  such  Bun  io  be 
forftiitcd. 

Timber-cutting  Land  is  rentable  on  much  the  same  ternm  m 
in  Aucklimd. 

Stock  of  Available  Land  on  Hand. — There  is  an  abtm- 
dance  of  land,  contiguous  to  various  of  the  new  villages  ami 
townships,  open  for  purchase ;  but  here,  as  in  Wellington  and 
Nelson,  Hawkers  Bay,  the  wild- grazing  lands  euitaldo  for  sheif 
have  bcc?n  taken  up ;  and  without  tracts  of  pastoral  oouutry 
exist  on  the  west  coast  of  the  l*rovinco,  or  near  its  mid-soutljcru 
boundaries,  not  a  single  good  sheep  run  could  now,  I  think,  ht 
obtained  in  the  whole  Province.* 

•  The  render  should  distinctly  understand  thB<,  in  speaking:  thn»  of  the 
••  Postural  lainds*'  of  CuntcrbMry,  urnl,  Indm^d.  of  uU  tlie  other  Pmviucws 
I  am  b|M:?uki(ig  of  laQck  which  c<iuld  he  /«a«<fd  Jr&m  th«  Local  Govemmmd, 
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i^eit  ttf  the  Land  liegidftfiom  of  the  Province  of  OtdQo :  enaeied  by  th« 
ij'rririiicial  Council  of  Otago,  assented  ixi  by  the  Govtmor,  and  hrmigfU 
into  opera  tiofi  in  the  ye«r  1 850. 

Thk  PurchoMcJtle  Lands  of  Otaoo. — These  consist  of  only 
10  Bort,  viz.,  Huml  Liincl,  surveyed  in  lots  of  various  sizes  (but 
yi  less  than  kn  acres)  aiid  piu-cboBtMiblo  at  the  fixed  uniform 
caali  price  of  lOs.  an  acre —but  with  tho  condition  that  the 
pnrchasor  shall,  within  n  period  of  four  years,  expend  upon  tho 
Jot,  in  the  general  work  of  cultiviition  and  improvement^  a  gross 
crjual  to  a  rating  of  2L  per  acre.  Wast©  lands,  however, 
ig  outside  the  boundaries  of  Himdi'edj*  (to  the  extent  of 
yO,000  aeres)  are  (or  were,)  purclmMLuible  in  blocks  of  not  less 
2000  acres  at  the  uniforin  price  of  10a*.  an  acre,  without  the 
idition  of  expending  2/.  an  acre  on  them. 
Some  alti'mtions  have,  however,  Tfrecn  i>ropo8ed  in  the  Otago 
?gulations :  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  the  price  of  the 
Riu-al  Lund  \L  per  acre  instead  of  10*. ;  and  if  thin  be  done  I 
lould  imagine  that  the  **  improvemeufc  clau^  "  wiE  bo  struck  out. 
It  would  appear,  too,  that  piu^hosers  of  those  first-mentioned 
"rural  lotH  have  certain  rights  of  commonage  over  the  neighbour- 
ing wast^i-lands  lying  within  tho  Hundred,  at  the  rattn  of  5jf. 
per  head  per  aimimi  for  cattle,  and  1^.  per  hoad  for  sheep ;  but 
clause  66  of  the  Regulations  (the  clause  which  professes  to 
define  the  persons  who  shall  eujoy  these  rights  of  commonage) 
BO  obacurely  worded  that  a  casual  reader  might  well  suppose 
\i  the  actual  Lamlawtiers  within  the  Ilmidred  were  not 
eluded  among  such  perBous.  Indeed,  tho  whole  of  the  vo- 
lous  pastoral  clauses  of  tho  Otago  Regulations  have  been 
ivm  up  with  great  disregiird  to  lucidity ;  while  such  is  the 
^nftision  and  obscurity  of  tho  "  Ruu-holdiog  "  conditions,  that 
jM^rmit  the  doubt  to  arise  whether,  in  addition  to  the  rent 
led  Itelow,  tho  Runholder  may  not  be  liable  to  that  extra 
mt,  or  assessment  of  Id,  per  head  for  sheep,  and  6c/.  per  head 
for  cattle,  mentioned  in  section  9,  clause  50. 


^ffi  hantif  on  lAfl  fxymmon  Government  terms.  In  Canterbury,  ftiid  elw- 
Tiew  corner  would  probably,  on  certain  terms,  be  ablu  h*  proeure 
If  part  stocked.  Rim,  or  portion  of  u  Hun,  st'Cond  hand,  fruiu 

-,.u.   i, -.... .older  wlio  Lad  made  his  little  fortmit?,  or  who  was  withdrawing 

for  a  tliiifi  Croin  Bhttep-farming  pursuits. 
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TiiR  LrasraUe  Lands. — These  consist  of  three  sorts,  vit, 
wiUI-^raziiig  h\n(l,  iniiicml  land,  and  timber-cutting  hind.  Tbe 
lir«t  \A  U'astHl  in  Kuns,  for  fourteen  years,  on  the  same  terms  and 
conditions  as  in  Auckland  ;  but  with  this  very  important  cicep- 
tional  provision,  namely,  that  ^'^  during  the  ettrrenry  ofatitf  kax 
tfrtmtrti  or  to  he  (iranfed  of  any  Ran  for  sheep  or  cattle  situated 
outside  of  any  Hundred  prochiiuted  or  to  he  proclaimed  (if  the 
terms  and  vondititms  of  such  lease  shall  he  and  continue  to  he 
duly  fulfilled)  y  the  laud  forming  such  Run  shall  not  l/eliaUeto 
he.  sold^  without  consent  of  the  Lessee,  anything  to  the  contrary 
herein  contained  notwithstanding^ 

Lands  supposed  to  c<mtain  minerals  are  leaseable  on  snb- 
stantiall y  the  same  tonus  and  conditions  as  in  Auckland ;  and 
tiuil >«M'-cutt In j»  lands  aro  rentable  in  portions  of  such  extent m 
the  Land  Doard  may  set  off,  at  a  yearly  license  fee  of  not  l£as 
than  1/. 

Stock  of  Availablk  Land  ox  Hand. — The  observations nuide 
on  the  other  Trovinocs  in  rcgai-d  to  the  deficiency  of  official 
infoniiation,  apply  o<[iially  to  Otaga.  In  this  primnce.  how- 
ever, as  in  most  of  the  others,  there  is  virtually  a  fair  supply  of 
uvailablo  land  ojwju  for  purchase;  but  here  as  in  CanttTlrary  the 
Bheep-runs  are  occu])Icd— though  it  is  not  improbable,  I  think, 
that  the  soutluini  country  around  Fovojulx  Sti-aits  may  present 
some  tine  grazing  tracts  not  yet  taken  up. 


Having  thus  presented  my  readei*s  with  a  digest  of  our  six 
sets  of  New  Zealand  Land  Keguhitions,  I  will  now  offer  a  feir 
i-cmarks  on  wliat  appear  to  me  to  be  the  most  salient  features  of 
each  of  them. 

The  Auckland  I^egulations.— Here,  the  most  original  feature 
is  the  stjctiou  2^i'«>viding  the  iO-acre  free  grant.  To  a  pt^rson 
living  in  an  old,  doiisily-i)eoph'd  country,  like  England,  where 
there  ai-e  upwards  of  IJUl)  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile,  and 
where  land  is  so  scarce  ami  dt-ar,  and  men  so  cheap  and  plen- 
tiful, that  the  price  of  even  a  single  acre  of  common  fann  land 
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often  amonnts  to  a  much  greater  sum  tkan  a  man's  wholo  yeikr'e 
wagieB  would  tmioiint  to  wbo  luilped  to  till  that  acre^  it  migbt,  at 
first,  ttpi>eju-  iutirodibiG  that  any  country  should  actually  offer  to 
givo  away  iV»rty  acres  of  its  wild  land  in  ordur  U*  add  one  man 
lo  tta  population.  But  the  reader  mnst  remember  that  tbo 
oact  Traverse  of  tbb*  state  of  things  is  the  state  of  things  which 
enst«  in  a  young  country  like  New  Zealand :  </<ere,  men  are 
0caroo  and  dear;  acies,  plentiful  and  choup.  Tho  Province 
of  Auckland  is  almoat  half  as  large  m  Enghmd,  and  is  piH^bftbly 
capable  of  supporting  four  or  five  millions  of  people  in  easy 
pl^ty — ^but  tho  entire  population  of  tho  Pruvinco  of  Auckland 
Native  and  European,  ia  but  60,000,  a  smtiUer  number  of  people 
ioftun  found  in  a  single,  Becond-claas,  KngliKh  town;  and  tho 
■Hf  the  comitry  would  show  a  proportion  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  lund  for  every  heml  of  tho  European  population,  A 
young  country  like  UTew  Zealand,  howover  great  its  size,  tine  its 
climate,  and  rich  iti3  soil,  is  little  bettor  than  a  barren  rock 
while  it  has  no  jieopte^  no  inhahitants^  to  turn  size  and  soU  and 
dimate  to  aocomit ;  tiiid  poj)ulation  is  just  as  neccBsury  to  such 
a  coimtry,  to  make  it  grow  and  flourish,  a«  food  ia  necessary  for 
the  body. 

8Fieci.ii.  SETTLE>rENT  Lakds- — Another  novel  and  important 
fefttuFe  in  the  Auckland  Rogidations  is  the  setting  apart  of 
Uockg  of  countiy  land  for  •*  Special  Sottlcmenta,"  for  the  pur- 
pcieo  of  providing  suitable  locations  for  any  small  emigrant 
commnnitios  formed  in  this  countiy  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
**  £reo  grants  *'  in  compact  blocks,  and  of  settling  in  New  Zetdand 
in  little  semi-independent  bo<lics.  In  this  manner,  many  of  the 
petty  tUiHcnlties  and  distigreeablcB  of  emigration  might  be  spai^d. 
In  this  manner,  too.  a  l^xly  of  Lincolnshire  colonists  has  been 
lon^tod  at  Monganui ;  another  party  from  the  Isle  of  Man  have 
foniiod  a  little  "  Manx  Settlement ;"  and  two  or  throe  flourishing 
littlo  rommunities  of  Nova  Seotian  and  Prince  Edward's  Island 
w.ttl«r-8  havo  been  phtntcd  at  Wangarei.  A  little  party  of  a 
ilozun  or  twenty  fainilios  (relatives,  or  neighbours,  or  persons  of 
ftimilar  roligiouii  opinions)  emigrating  to  New  Zealand  in  a  bo^ 
might  dcriro  many  subntantial  advantages  fr*jm  tho  co-oporativo 
nntoro  of  the  movement.     I  havo  mado  some  remai'ks  un  thi« 
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subject  in  tho  ItiRt  chapter ;  and  I  Bhould  always  be  bappj  to 
render  the  promoters  or  leaders  of  any  "Special  Settlement" 
party  every  assistance  in  my  power  in  carrying  out  their  views. 

Naval  and  Military  Settlebb. — ^My  readers  of  this  order  inll 
observe  that  they  ai-c eligible  for  tho  "  free  grant,"  only  in  caseAc^ 
will  desert  the  frrrire  for  the  imrpose  of  getting  the  grant.  I  uu 
unable  to  fathom  t]io  meaning  of  this  condition,  and  have  never 
yet  been  fortiiimtu  enough  to  meet  viith  any  member  of  the 
AuckLuul  Government,  or  with  any  agent  of  the  Auddand 
Government,  who  could  give  me  the  slightest  satisfactory  expl»- 
nation  as  to  its  aim  and  object.  It  may  be,  that  the  whole 
system  of  *'  grants."  whether  made  to  military  or  civilian  emi- 
;»rant8,  is  a  Iwd  system,  springing  from  a  false  view  of  the  tnk- 
art  of  colonization.  But,  if  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand 
"  grants  *'  are  to  bo  made  to  Military  and  Ifoval  Settlers,  I  m 
imable  to  see  on  what  gromids  of  equity  or  common  sense  they 
jiro  to  Ih?  made  im\y  to  men  who  will  alxmdon  the  service  for  the 
puq>oso  of  «»btrtiniii«,'  them.  I  apprehend  that  the  reast^ns  which 
itiduced  tho  Auekhiiul  Legislature  to  offer  special  grants  to 
soldiers  luul  s;iil(H-s  wort*  mainly  tliese : — that,  as  the  principle 
of  our  colonies  euiitributingmen  or  money  to  their  o\^ii  defence, 
is  daily  K-eoiniiiLC  a  more  popidar  one,  it  would  be  desirable,  by 
means  of  speeial  ^^nints  of  land,  to  seek  to  attract  to  the  Pro- 
viuoo  of  Anoklaiid  a  body  of  men  familiar  »-ith  amu^  who 
nnglit  lend  tho  e«lonists  in  their  organization  of  "  Artillery  Com- 
pjuiios  •'  and  "  IJitli-  i^>rps/'  The  retireil  soldier  or  saih)r  who 
may  Uxko  luOi»/.  and  halt"  a-dozou  sons  and  daughters  to  New  Zea- 
land isiiot,  luiryi///*  n.-nrdtohisjitihtittg  f/iiali/icafionSf  one  whit 
mt>i\'  valuaMt*  an  aiKlitinn  to  the  population  than  the  civilian, 
tho  yi»nnj:or  simi.  tlio  barrister,  the  medical  man,  or  the  ngricul- 
tiinst,  ^>lu^  may  do  tlu-  sjmie.  Red-coat  or  blue-jacket  recoiTCS 
his  spooial  jinmt.  Koauso.  in  athliiion  to  those  general  murit* 
as  a  tillor  ot'  s.-il  and  a  raiser  i»f  exports,  which  he  i)08ik^s«s 
in  oomnivMi  >xiili  tlio  eivilimi.  ho  has  the  sptTinl  merit 
t»!'  Ivinj:  a  sitihr  who  oau  use  both  sword  and  plough.  M 
fli.-n.  t!io  N]Hvial  j:nnit  is  made  liini  ho'iWM',  and  onli/  Iwcauecbc 
his  Kvn  N.>Mi,r  or  sailor,  why  should  it  not  be  made  him  j^^'^ 
tb.o  s;»nio  Axhothrv  \w  Kit  tho  service  for  private  reasons  in  1S59. 
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the  Berrice  for  the  purpoae  of  ^eUing  the  grant  in  1860  ? 
Indeed,  this  arbitrary  condition  that  no  ofScer  shall  have  a 
"  ^  nt"  wiihout  he  actnalh/  abandon  his  profession  for  the 
s.t  purpose  of  ohtmnifig  the  ffrani,  is  one  which  should  at 
tiucG  Ik.'  swept  away»  It  debars  hundreds  of  retired  ofScers 
(lidmirable  settlers  with  rising  sons  and  daughters,  and  1000/. 
or  2000/.  of  cash  capital)  from  profiting  by  the  naval  and 
military  clausea  of  the  Regulations ;  while  it  is  utterly  fruitless 
and  inoperative  in  regard  to  officers  who  are  still  in  the  servioe^ 
nch  as  we  may  rest  assured  that  no  iiiilitaiy  or  naval  officer 
I  be  simple  enough  to  desert  his  profession,  l>ecaufie,  if  be 
did  so,  the  Province  of  Auckland  would  present  him  with  200/. 
worth  of  waste  land.  Betired  officers,  non-commissioned  offi* 
ems,  seamen,  privates,  and  marines,  should,  however,  recollect 
that  although  in  conscqnoneo  of  the  existence  of  this  provision 
they  may  not  bo  eligible  for  the  '*  special  grant,"  described  in 
the  Digest  of  the  Auckland  Kegulutionti,  they  can  drop  their 
ei-military  or  ex-naval  character,  and  apply  for  and  obtain  the 
common  40-acre  grant  for  themselves  and  families,  just  like  the 
eommon  emigrant  and  the  civilian. 

Tabanaki. — The  only  novel  feature  in  these  Eegulations  is 
that  at  the  land-auction  the  purchaser  does  not  bid  so  much 
acre  for  some  lot  which  the  auctioneer  names  and  puts  up ; 
bids  so  much  per  acre  for  some  lot  to  be  afterwards  chosen 
by  himself,  should  the  hammer  tall  to  him  as  the  bidder  who 
the  highest  price  per  acre  for  one  or  other  of  the  various 
eels  of  land  standing  in  the  catalogue  of  the  auctioneer. 

system  of  selling  the  agricultural  wild  lands  of  a  colony 
auction    is    a  system    which    is  being   abandoned  by  all 
ipalar  emigration  fields.      It  exposes  the  bom-Jidc  buyer  t*f 
to  all   the  trickeries  of   the    sale-room ;  arms  eveiy  idle 
btor  and  hind-sharking  capit)dist  with  a  most  injurious 
over  the  small  industrial  purchaser  ;  and  under  the  com- 
lod  operation  of  the  land-sale  haU-holidayT  with  its  wine  and 
rhifikey,  of  the  claptrap  of  the  auctioneer,  and  the  rivalry  inse- 
tom  auction -bidding,  not  tmfre<piently  draws  from  the 
purse  of  the  agricultural  emigrant  and  the  rising  labourer 
eadh  m  price  for  his  waste  land  as  may  render  him  for  years 
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powerless  to  cultivate  his  costly  bargain  either  with  advantage 
to  the  comnmnity  or  with  profit  to  himself. 

In  framing  the  Tarjinaki  Land  Bogulations,  the  Provincial 
Council  ap2)eai'8  to  have  been  partly  awake  to  these  evils,  and  to 
have  hoped  that  they  might  be  somewhat  moderated  by  the 
plan  of  the  bidder  declaring  his  lot  only  after  it  was  knocked 
down  to  him.  As  far  as  it  goes,  this  provision  is  a  good  one, 
inasmucli  ''as  it  is  clcai'  that  if  the  bond-fide  agricultural  bnyer, 
say  A.,'  bade  30».  an  aero  for  some  lot  he  had  secretly  fixed  on, 
speculators  B,  C,  and  D,  not  knowing  what  lot  he  had  picked 
out,  would  bo  less  likely  to  ventm^e  in  the  dark  on  outbidding  him. 

But  tliis  exceptional  practice  of  declaring  tlie  lot  on  the  fall  of 
the  hammer  can  only  partially  mitigate  the  inherent  evils  of  the 
auction  system  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  our  Toranaki  and 
Nelson  friends,  aiTiving  by  degrees  at  soimder  views  of  the  ait 
of  colonization,  will  determine  that,  whatever  may  be  the  priee 
per  acre  they  fix  on  their  country  lands,  it  sliall  at  least  be  a 
imiform,^.m?  price— as  at  Auckland,  Canterbury,  Otago,  and,  to 
some  extent,  at  Wellington. 

Wellington.— The  Rcgiilaticms  of  this  Province  cidl  for  no 
particulai'  comment :  hero,  as  at  Auckland,  encouragement  la 
held  out,  in  the  "  small-fiu-m  settlements,"  for  the  fonmition  of 
associated  bodies  of  emigrants  desirous  of  founding  some  little 
towiisliip  or  conmiunity  of  their  own ;  and  liere  the  auction 
system,  though  in  existence,  is  confined  to  the  disposal  of  a 
portion  only  of  tlie  lands. 

Nelson.— The  Nelson  Regulations  are  chiefly  remarkable  for 
sculling  no  class  of  waste  land  save  and  except  by  auction ;  au«, 
coupling  this  fact  ^^-ith  the  observations  miwle  on  the  auction 
system  in  the  remarks  on  Now  Plymouth,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
according  to  the  Nelson  Regulations  the  pre-eminence  of  boiug 
the  worst  in  New  Zealand. 

CANTEiir.rRT. — The  marked  feature  in  the  Regulations  oi  tbis 
Province  is  tlie  higher  value  put  on  the  land  —the  fixed  price  of 
country  land  in  Auckland,  Wellington,  and  Otago,  being  10».  an 
acre,  whilst  in  Canterbury  it  is  2/.    To  account  for  this  apparent 
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>txmly,  my  readers  sbould  imderetand,  firet,  that  owing  to  the 
Icvol  aud  easily  cleared  chiiractej-  of  tlie  couDtiy,  Cimter- 
Imry  land  is  htdd  by  tho  Cantorbury  i>coplo  t**  bo  more  valuable 
tlum  much  (^f  tho  laud  in  the  North  Ishmd  ;  and,  s<^con<:lly,  that 
m  in  luQway  eeonomics  there  was  a  rivolouB  broad  and 
narrow  gange  school,  so  in  ctdonisation  economics  is  ik&te 
ft  rivalous  high  and  low  price  school — the  funntir,  consist- 
ing of  those  who  would  attach  a  comptu*utiveiy  high  price  to 
wild  land ;  the  lattor,  of  those  who  would  keep  tho  price  low. 
Both  these  schools  have  found  tlisciples  in  New  Zealand :  Can- 
terbury has  ever  been  a  believer  in  the  good  policy  of  the  "  high 
price/'  or  rather  of  the  *'  eufficiout  price,"  as  it  is  called  ;  while 
Auckland  has  ever  been  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  **low 
price.** 

1  Bh.iuld  be  sorry  to  inflict  on  mj  readers  a  statement  of  a 

titbo  of  the  pleas  and  reasonings  which  have  been  advanced  by 

either  party  in  support  of  its   favourite  theory.      The  main 

af^gttiuents  of  the  ''  high  price  '*  school  against  a  **  low  price  "  for 

liuiclf  OTL',  however,  reducible  to  three,  and  may  bo  stated  in  sub- 

ce  as  follows  : — Ist.  That  under  a  "  low  pric<3  "  no  fund  is 

sed  by  land  sales  wherewith  laljour  can  be   imported,   and 

L'with  roftds  and  bridges  and  other  improvemeuts  ncc^asary 

give  ntlae  to  tho  wild  land  can  be  made ;  and  that  land  at 

jids  an  acre  in  a  settlement  where  labour  is   readily 

hie,  and  where  roads  and  good  access  to  near  markets 

tuay  Ije  considerably  cheaper  to  buy  aud  cultivate  than 

at  two  shilUntjif  per  acre  where  those  things  are  not  found* 

2nd.  That  tmder  a  "  low  price  "  system,  mechanics  and  labourers 

to  the  Land  Office  as  soon  as  they  airive  in  the  Colony,  and 

i  themselves  masters  of  thousands  of  acres  of  wild  land, 

en  they  do  one  of  two  things — that  is,  they  either  move  on  to 

the  land  and  try  to  cultivate  it  without  5/.  of  capital  to  help 

them,  in  which  case  they  become  mere  little  pauper  proprietors, 

and,  not  appearing  in  the  labour-market,  leave  agriculturists  and 

einjdoyers  without  labour  ;  or  thoy  do  not  move  on  to  the  land, 

iut  cluster  together  in  the  villages  or  to^vns  ;  in  which  case, 
jictfi  of  wild  land  in  the  neighbourhoMl  are  kept  lying  waste 
Dd  barren^  a  circumstance  which  causes  a  most  injurious  dis- 
lersiou  of  tho  now  settlement,  and  which  tends  to  drive  the 
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r';al  cnltivator?!  of  the-  soil  i  agricalmrists.  graziers,  daiirfarmen, 
ttfi'l  oth':rr;  into  the-  ifi-.r*:;  rcnu.to  liistricts  of  the  wilderness. 
■Ahf-.rti T'yAtU,  bri'lif*;*;.  unl  markets  Lavf  L-itbt-r  not  penetrated,  or 
w}jr:rr:  rr/ii/l.w.  hridj/<-.s.  ai.d  markets  are  few  and  fiar  between. 
'inl.  That  the  'Mow  price  ''  sv.stem  witbont  any  conditions  as  to 
f:uUira/iMf/  the  land,  or  without  the  imposition  of  some  effectiT8 
wiM-hiiid  tiix,  enalih.s  any  grasping  capitalist  or  land-sbark  to 
l;iiy  up  and  iiionoprdisi;  tracts  of  country  wliich,  to  tbo  great  pre- 
judiee  of  th<:  siimllfr  cultivators  and  the  injury  of  the  public,  he 
ifiuy  retain  in  tlirrir  barren  stato  until  the  progress  of  settlement 
and  th(}  hibnurrt  of  thcj  connnunity  have  forced  up  the  value  of 
theni  Honic  bund n ids  pir  cent.,  when,  choosing  to  sell,  be 
po<;ketH  hirj^o  KuiriK  for  a  jiroperty  which  he  has  done  nothing  to 
eniil.«\  l»nt  which  has  been  l)uilt  up  for  him,  the  lazy  drone,  by 
Lbo  hard  hibnurH  <»rthe  iioigblK)ur  bees. 

On  thn  oihrr  mlv,  tlio  advocates  of  a  comparatively  "lov 
prico  •'  for  wibl  bind  conti-nd,  and  I  think  with  great  rcastm, 
InI..  That  most  nun  who  emigrato  at  all  do  so  in  tho  hope  of 
iuM|uinn}»  bind  and  creating  Ki»nie  little  freehold  estate;  tliatifa 
hif^b  priet«  llkr  LV.  pir  acre  be  tbo  price  a  man  has  to  pay  for  his 
wild  iirns,  und  lie  wants  a  few  bimdrcd  acres,  the  first  cost  of 
liis  raw  bnid.  roupb'd  with  bis  heavy  expenses  in  reaching  tho 
disfan!  eidmiy,  anumnt  tn  so  large  a  sum,  that  by  the  time  be 
ha.M  fairly  plantrd  bintstlf  oh  liis  land  his  little  capital  is  ex- 
baiisird.  and  lu»  has  no  niomy  b-ft  wherewith  to  employ  labour 
and  i-.»n»Mu  n»-o  thr  enltlvation  o(  it.  'ind.  That  the  quick  pur- 
» bs»si»  ot  laiul  |<v  tbi'  hibourer  when  the  price  is  low  does  not  (as 
••  .'!!» -Ti  ,n  :»l!»»!:rtlu  r  rrnu>vo  him  from  the  labour  market,  inas- 
••iu-.l:  :••-.  uy  s  v.;,.  I  ,..,.  .;.  ix.,^t.  lu»  must  luul  docs  work  for  OH 
rmido^rr  ;u  onhr  t.»  tii.-.M.^  i.r.i  :,>  g»  t  a  liitlo  ea?h  wheret^-itb 
!o  p-.nv!'..is,.  !'., ATSNi-.v-os  :  :uul  that,  looking  at  this  and  at  tk* 
i.ut  ilM  ;:v.,b:  ;»  •■  l,.^.  vri.v  '  msmv.  ].«r.drt\Uof  laKairer*  will 
•.v..i\m::,v-  !:'.,v.s.  ;\.s  -.v.to  •••^  .;^  ^  cour.trv  ^^or  i»-ill  bo  earrit-J 
«.vu^  V>  ..;vt  •■  -*•  ^^"•:;:^;--:>^.  w::..  w,-!.!  r^^x  bo  Jktu  thtie 
;;:^x,v.;v.  .  ::u  wx .:.  v.  :::.    -.:,>.:   :.^K  —  wiU  U  f;  ::!:d  to  k 
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UitioH,  bringing  vni\i  it  capital  and  lalioiir,  luid  that  a  "  low 
prico  "  fur  land  operates  as  such  a  powerful  alliuvmcnt  both  to 
what  are  colled  "  ca])italist-emigrauts  *'  and  to  '•  working  men," 
that  the  colony  or  emigration  licld  wliicli  offvrs  tliis  induconien 
will  increase  considonibly  faster  in  popiiLitiou,  and  make  far 
greater  progi-css,  tliau  the  colony  or  emigration  ticld  where  the 
price  of  waste  laud  is  high. 

Otaqo. — The  most  striking  peculiarity  hero  is  the  condition 
that  the  purcliascr  shall  within  four  yeiirs  from  the  time  of  his 
purcha&o,  show  a  gross  expenditure  in  the  cidtivation  and  im- 
provement of  liis  lot  of  a  sum  c<j[iuil  to  2/.  i^iiT  acre.  As  a 
general  rule,  it  is  not  good  policy  to  fetter  tlie  emignrnt-buycr 
of  WBstc-hind  with  any  conditions  an  to  the  cultivation  of  it. 
But  looking  at  the  low  price  and  good  quality  of  Otago's  rural 
land,  and  recollecting  the  evils  intlictcd  on  a  yoimg  connnunity 
by  speculative  capitalists  buying  up  blocks  of  country  and  keei)- 
ing  thtm  in  the  "  wilderne8s-Ht;ito  "  imtil  their  value  might  be 
centnplul  by  the  incoming  of  jiopulation,  it  appears  to  mo  that 
this  "  improvement-condition  '*  of  tlie  Otago  Kogulations  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  judicious  one — for  while  it  docs  not  press  hard  on 
the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  in  the  majority  of  cases 
would  be  fouid  to  have  improved  his  land  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  that  of  2/.  per  aci-e,  it  is  well  calculated  to  prevent 
the  anfraitfiil  monopoly  of  the  soil  by  speculator  and  land 
shark. 


Such  is  a  Irief  digest  of  the  sis  voluminous  sets  of  Land 
Bogolations  wHch  tlie  various  provinces  of  New  Zealand  have 
thought  fit  to  set  up  ;  and  though  two  or  three  of  them  present 
some  excellent  featm'cs,  not  one  of  tlicm,  I  think,  is  free  from 
Bomo  very  grave  defects.  The  best  mode  of  disjiosing  of  the 
wild  lands  of  anew  country  is,  however,  a  question  partaking 
so  much  of  the  character  of  a  dry  discussion  on  a  point  of  po- 
litical economy,  that  in  deference  to  the  tastes  of  the  great 
minority  of  my  taaders  I  might  well,  perhapH,  in  a  vohuno  of 
this  unpretending  cliaracter,  x^ass  it  over  without  a  word.  Still, 
as   the  wild   lauls  of  a  yoimg  colony  fonn  its  great  public 
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cxcLoqucr,  sni»iilyiiig  liiilf  its  revomic  and  tliree-fourtlis  of  its 
people,  the  l»est  nmde  cif  wanatfiuff  8ucb  on  cxehe*]Uor  is  a  voy 
iiiilH>rtiiiit  coijsiiUratiim ;  and  if  at  the  cud  i)f  this  work  it  pLo«M 
appear  that  Kpiur  esui  lie  afforded  for  an  apix.'udix,  I  will  Ttntaie. 
there  to  Kketch  that  (fancied)  model  Set  of  Laud  and  luimignr 
tiun  Itet^ihitious,  >\hich  some  experience  of  emigrants  andcani- 
^'ation,  iiiid  a  long  oltservution  of  the  practical  working  «/f  the 
"  Wild-Lan<l  Laws."  ]>oth  of  New  Zealimd  and  of  other  ciMonies, 
h'lul  to  believe  would  be  the  most  pojndar  and  prmluctiTCfiet, 
wliieh  (!verv  jirovinci!  of  New  Zealand  could  now  adopt. 

Th»s  fuistorul  liegulatious  of  the  various  prcAinces  are,  how- 
ever, HO  faulty  and  unfair,  tliat  I  ciumot  inm  the  risk  of  fimling 
myself  l(!ft  ut  th<.«  ond  witliout  S2)acc  t«)  touch  on  them  ;  bui  will 
hen',  with  tbe  rcjidiTs  permiKsion,  offer  a  remai'k  or  t^o  on 
tlu'ir  leading  fratures,  and  suggest  the  remedy  for  a  ven  graw 
dtfi'ct  wliieb.  as  it  s«*(ius  to  me,  nms  tlirough  each  ani  all  of 
them.  I(  will  1h-  se<n  that  the  wild  grazing,  or  Itmdioldiiig, 
Itegulatitins  tif  tin- various  Provinces  are  substantially  ohku;* 
and  it  !i|»|U'ars  tn  \\\v  that  one  great  paramoimt  objeetion  applies 
to  I'aeh  and  all  ofthmi.t  "aniely  this— Ma/  in  limitbtt  the  Rm- 
hohit  IS  "* pit 't  wj  fire  rif//it  of  jiifrchusc"  to  a  mrr^  patrh  of 
vitihtjt  (hi'isX  toHHtt  his  dwdVing  thy  treat  him  wth  singular 

•  Tl'.i  iiiitiil  ..1'  ilu-  liuii.  the  a.-.-Jis**!!!!!!!  per  lujul  on  lb«'  slock,  nnJ 
I'litam  iiiiii<>r  t-.'ii.!iL.'n>,  alt'  not  pnciM-ly  tlu"  &suii»«  in  lu-h  PniviiH't-: 
I'ui  till  \  .it>  M,.f  >.  i\  iiiiiili.  aiiil  lliisi-  thinirs  an-  ni!itl«r>  «i  Init  iJoi'^inLirT 
iiu|',.ii.i!i.i  III  I'lii  It'll  i:.i.Ii|i  r.  fi«nii»an<l  witJi  tht- jriiul  ni:tnr  uf"  security 
I'l  liuuu.    aii.l  ih.    villi     li  all  T  Jini' ot"  •'|.ii-rin]ili\i- ri:j:li."' 

t  \iii>lhi  r.  a'lil  .1  \ii\  iiii]M.it,int  «»liJfrtioTi,  tlioiitjl;  nlativtly  a  liiiiVJ 
isii.  imlil  mIm'  I'.-  i.ii>Vl  al:aiIl^^  all' tin-  Pust««ral  lli-jnlsitioiis,  fXtvpt 
1 -.1111  1  i!...-.-  ..|"  tn.-..  iMiiiily,  that  wlun  any  \l\\\  i>r  uny  pMrtiun 
till  I. -.1  I',-  ^,(1:  i.,i  I,. I-  v,|,.,  ,,r  i\»r  ullur  puMli'  pnr|llSl•^s,  the  "uutii**' ' 
r  iM  II  I.I  ll.i    \\v.\\\  ..l.i,  I  I,,  i-.aM-  luvui-atiitii  ami  tak«  :i\s»y  liis*  j-tiK-k  i.*  &' 

' ■'""'    '"I     M.l.liii.     <»i.i-.»  a|'|K;!i>  tn    ha\i-  hirmn*  M-n^ilile  of  till- 

I  niiiii  «•  .r  uJ".  .1111.  ih.  Kiiiihi.hKr  t«»  this  «'ai.iiduu&  iiiM-cnrit}*  «'f 
I.  mil,-,  an.l  1>>  .-.n  a;ii.  ii.hiuMi  in  h»  r  lui^'inal  EiLrnhiii»n.>,  pMvi«Us  !•)' 
.  I  m..  .;  n.  !i  III  i!:..  n,..,  ^,  x\\i\i  whrii  on<'»'  tin-  foiirlM-n  Vi-ar*'  Laisoluw 
!•....  iiiii.  il.  t,..ihi!.  -I.., II  Jv  t^niniv.l  to  .listnr).  tU- HmilioMrrvlurintr 
!'■.  wl.ol.  I .  u.-.l  .-I  I.-.  I.  nun-  a  i>ii.\isi«'ii.  |nrliai«Nwhu'h  «r<»i.«j  ti->  I'W. 
.-...I  .Ml.   «i  u  1,  I    1^  I .   i-.j.i,.  t.,  iiiii,^.,  i„j,„y  in  an  oj.ui>it.-  «lin-ction. 

,  \  iMi.  il'ipx.  ,.  ,:  ..:.i^,  .Il.nx^:,  ii„.n*  ixtrml.  .1  '•  in-<  niplivi- ri^rhf - 
'"  ;  •'•*  "  '  =  •'  •••  •'  «  I'lSHivpl,.  ,.r  11...  ,|.i„^,^  I'.mtirhirv  iviii  .Kh.-^' not  ?' 
■  '■;  '.",'  '  V""  '.'  '■  ■  '  ■''  '"  l"''^''"'"''.  I""liin-  to'tlir  -/'p^r  »^'r«-  prii-f.  it  is 
'■•'"''''  ''  •'•  "'  ^*  •''  1"*' »I"l'li^«■  riiihl  I.I  pnir.uii*c  tui|uiteasgn»* 
.  « »  \i,  .11   ;    i;..  ii...;,i.  :s  will  i;i  ni  uilly  i-.,r,.  to  pn-iit  ,y. 
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Firy  and  injustice.  My  renders  should  understand  that  tho 
Zealiuid  Kimholder  (or  "  Squatter,"  as  ho  is  somewhat  vul- 
ly  end  uuiptly  called)  is  one  of  tho  most  valuable  monibers 
the  New  Zeidiind  comromiity :  a  truo  working  boe,  auBUftUy 
lucing  a  goixlly  store  of  flesh  and  ttooce,  »nd  hoof  and  bom. 
aiders,  in  fact,  and  Agriculturigte  are  the  two  clasacB  of  tho 
mnity  who  raise  ^om  the  soil  nine-tenths  of  tho  colony *« 
;  and  nierchiints  and  traders  (mere  buyers  and  seUers), 
•hanicR  smd  labourers,  may  ho  Biiid,  for  the  most  part,  to 
round  Itimhoklers  and  Agriculturists,  and  to  live  on  and 
le  products  and  profita  which  those  create  from  the  land  for 
common  good.  But  it  is  not  alone  because  the  Hunholdor 
laces  most  of  tho  young  colony's  wealth  that  he  is  eo  valu- 
iher  of  the  colony's  population — the  very  manner  m 
produceg  this  ^vofdth,  the  very  *'  mode  and  method  "  by 
ho  stocks  the  export  market,  is  one  which  gives  him  an 
itjonjil  claim  on  the  goodwill  of  tho  oommimity.  The  Kun- 
3r,  we  mufit  recollect,  is  ever  the  pioneer  of  civilizatiooi^it 
who  with  his  flockti  and  herds  first  advances  to  do  battle 
the  wastCj  and  who  shows  the  road  whereby  less  hardy 
spirits  may  follow  in  his  track,  dotting  the  wilderness  in  their 
progreas  with  glebe  and  garden  and  spire  and  town.  He  is  not 
only  a  producer  of  wealth  himself,  but  ho  is  tho  cause  of  its  pro- 
duction in  others.  Both  for  what  he  does,  imd  for  tho  manner 
of  his  doing  it,  no  member  of  the  New  Zealand  community 
merits  better  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  New  Zealand  public 
tlian  the  Eunhohkn' ;  and  if  at  his  rei^ucst  tho  community  were 
Ui  make  some  little  sacrifice  of  public  interests  for  his  benefit,  it 
is  probable  that  the  community  would  find  itself  in  the  end 
imply  repaid  for  it«  apparent  liberality.  But  the  Riinholder,  in 
•slang  that  his  pre-Rmptive  right  of  purchase  be  extendcMi  beyond 
tho  limitd  of  the  eighty-acre  homestead  patch,  so  far  from  asking 
the  public  to  sacrifice  anything  in  his  favom*,  would  be  pro- 
poRing  an  ai-rangement  equally  beneficial  to  the  community  aa 
to  liimself.  Tlie  wild  grnws  lamlfi  of  New  Zealand,  it  must  bo 
borufi  in  mind,  are  of  limited  extent;  perhaps  in  lioth  islands 
tJicre  is  n<»t  now  left  imocoupied  grass  country  sufficient  to  form 
a  hundred  good  sheep-r^g.  The  average  area  of  the  I'uns  at 
ifirescnt  f>ccupied,  coupled  with  that  of  the  whole  of  those  which 
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by  degrees  may  be  discovered,  may  bo  roughly  estimated  at  from 
tc-u  to  twelve  millioua  of  acres,  capable  in  their  common  wild 
gniKs  stutc,  and  imdcr  the  nide  nm-holding  system,  of  supportiog 
only  one  slice]*  to  three  oci'cs ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  giving  the 
colony  a  flock  of  only  some  three  or  four  millions  of  merinoes. 
Ex2)orieuce  shows  that  a  large  portion  of  tlicso  lands  laid  dovm 
in  postmv,  at  a  modenitc  outlay,  will  support  three  or  four  sheep 
an  acre  :*  and  I  believe  no  practical  man  would  deny  that  if  the 
l)est  of  the  wild-giiizing  lauds  of  New  Zealand  were  laid  down 
in  gnis.^,  and  "  run-holding  "  were  portly  aud  by  degrees  to  be 
abandoned  for  " li(ld-«irazing,"  the  residt  would  be  that  in  a  few 
years  the  colony  miglit  boast  a  flock  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions 
of  sheep,  and  have  iin  annual  export  of  wool  and  tallow  to  the 
amount  of  some  millions  sterling,  instead  of  one  of  the  value  of 
only  a  few  hnndiod  thousimd  pounds.  Indeed,  the  pastonl 
hinds  of  New  Zealand,  coupled  as  they  are  with  a  climate  almost 
mode  for  hheep  aud  cattle,  are  too  limited  in  extent,  too  capable, 
for  a  large  i)art.  of  cheap  cultivation  and  improvement,  and 
altogether  too  go(»d  and  valuable  to  be  used  as  mere  wild-grazing 
land  for  depasturing  stock  at  the  soiry  rate  of  the  thinl  of  a  sheep 
to  an  acre  ;  and  New  Zealand  colonists,  who  look  a  little  forward, 
are  well  a^va^e  that  notliing  would  tend  more  to  j^i^iuote  the 
interests  of  their  country  than  sonic  quiet  self-working  movement 
by  which  "  nnis  "  should  be  multiplied  into  '*  estates,'*  ond  Run- 
holders  encouraged  to  convert  themselves  step  by  step  into 
wealthy  hmded  prox)rietoi-s  and  gi-aziers  of  stock  on  the  grasd- 
field  system. 

Now  iu)tliing  would  tend  more  to  bring  about  this  great 
dosidemtuni  than  a  claiiso  in  all  the  wild-grazing  Keguktious  of 
the  Colony  endowing  the  Kunholder  with  a  pix^-emptive  right  of 
purchase  to  as  many  acres  of  his  Kim  as,  when  brought  gradually 
under  cultivation,  would  be  sufiicient  to  foi-m  liim  such  on  estate 
as  it  vroiiid  be  wortli  his  while  to  commence  to  cn«ate.  While 
the  Kimholilcr's  r;:_'{:t  of  purchase  is  confined  to  a  mero  80-acre 
cabbage  plot  roimd  liis  hut,  not  tlu?  sl'?jrhteHt  eucom-agcment  is 

•  This  is  II  vin-  Inw  v.stiinati* :  H  is  m'u\  tlmt  nmiiy  of  tho  fann  p.istun  n 
with  a  iVw  tuniiiis  to  htlp  out.  ari;  oaiiahle  of  carryhijr  ami  fjittvuiiig  ids 
uiul  8L'Vt.u  blu.'i'p  an  acre  the  year  IhnmgJi. 
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him  to  expend  a  penny  in  sowing  down  any  portion  of 
Run  iBto  grass  80  ob  to  allow  (for  the  profit  of  the  oommnnitj 
well  as  his  own)  of  his  grazing  three  aheep  an  acre  instead  of 
thirtl  of  one ;  not  tho  slightest  indnoem«nt  i«  offered  him  to 
i  of  the  waate  he  leasee ;  his  Ron  is  portion  of  the 
.  ii  Q  he  fak^M  pofiseesion  of  it,  and  (so  far  as  he  is 
led)  it  may  remaui  a  portion  of  the  fiaLdemess  fonrtvcin 
after  when  he  quits  posgession  of  it;  for  if  he  be  tempted  to 
OQt  a  thousand  or  so  in  improviog  any  portion,  he  is  liable,  any 
r,  to  hear  that  stich  portion  U  wanted  for  sale  or  for  some 
ic  parposo,  when,  as  he  might  not  have,  and  frequently  would 
aot  haye,  the  1000/.  or  2000/.  ca&h  in  hand  necessary  to  buy  the 
land  for  himself,  he  w^ould  not  only  lose  his  grazing  right  over 
such  portion  of  his  Bun,  but  would  lose  every  stiver  of  the  hand^ 
ioiDo  sum  he  had  been  ass  enough  to  expend  on  it.  If^  on  the 
oontrary,  on  taking  possession  of  his  Run,  there  were  marked  off 
for  hito  a  certain  fair  portion  of  it  over  which,  on  some  such  terms 
IIS  those  named  at  page  336^  he  wore  given  a  preferential  rigfat 
of  porehaae,  he  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the  great  majorit}^  of 
coseB,  elect  to  exerciBc  such  right.  And^  feeling  secure  that 
•h  ]Jortion  of  the  Run  would  eventually  become  his  own  free- 
hold, he  woold  soon  commence  to  employ  his  spore  time  and 
bbour,  and  to  expend  a  portion  of  his  yearly  grazing  profits,  in 
Itivating  and  Improving  it ;  until,  some  day,  he  might  find  him- 
no  longer  a  mere  lodger  in  the  wilderness,  ttiking  up 
>,000  acres  of  the  pubbc  land  in  dopa«turing  5000  sheep,  and 
liable  at  any  time  to  be  driven  from  his  Run,  but  might  find 
the  rich  and  settled  proprietor  of  a  grass  estate  of  a  couple 
lousand  acres,  equal  to  the  feeding  of  from  6000  to  8000 
,«nd  of  the  possible  caeh-volue  of  from  10,000/.  to  15,000/. 
bofore  observed,  results  like  these  which,  elowly  perhaps, 
surely,  would  spring  from  a  liljcral  extension  of  the  "pre- 
iptivo  right  of  purchase,"  would  not  bo  more  beneficial  to  the 
Ruuholdor  himself  than  to  the  public  at  large*  Under  such  a 
ehunge  in  the  pastoral  Regulations  and  pastoral  pursuits  of  Now 
Zealand  as  is  here  suggested,  the  attractiveness  of  the  Colony 
tkh  an  emigration  field  for  our  larger  capitalist  fiimilies  would  bo 
incroafiod,  and  their  field  for  enterprise  and  investment 
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gi*.':itly  wiilrncil.*  tlie  ilfiuaml  for  Libtiur  anil  the  opening  for  the 
lir.'Jit;i))l»f  (.iiiiiLAnni  nt  of  it  mij^'Lt  be  diiubleil ;  the  Lmd-sales 
fiiiiil  iiv;i:Lilil«-  for  till."  import  «»f  lalwur  wuiiLl  be  considerably 
c  !ihir'.'«.«l.  uii«l  tlu;  laboiu'iug  population  uf  the  colony,  one  of  its 
cliii.-f  but  <b;pou(lent  sources  uf  f<trL-ngth,  niiglit  thus  be  mare 
fr»«lv  Iiitr.Hluforl ;  the  guncml  work  uf  colonisation,  the  plant- 
\:\.r  i.f  ••  siiKiU-farm  st-ttkinents,"  the  establishment  of  little 
■  sj»i'(.'ij»l  coiiiiuunltlis,"  the  foiunling  of  towns  and  villages, the 
]>!-i»;.'rt.'Ss  of  tlio  plough  from  the  coast  into  the  interior,  would  he 
..I'lutly  facilitated  ;  wliile  the  production  uf  the  "  Golden  Fleece" 
laiiiht  bi:  st>  incri'usi.d  as  to  ri.iider  Xew  Zeahind  one  of  the 
iii«»tl:(.-r-<-«iuntry's  most  fruitful  otishoots,  and,  youth  considered, 
one  of  the  richest  and  m»»st  flourishing  colonies  in  the  world. 

Tln»u;>'li,  however,  the  more  advanced  and  enlightened  of  our 
liun  h.»ld<rs  and  Agricultiu'ists  are  well  aware  of  tho  advantages 
wliicli  would  ensue  b«»th  to  the  cohiny  and  the  individud  if 
our  Sipiatt'-rs  w«»uld  convert  thenwvlvos  into  Freehold  Gra- 
ziers, there  are  still  to  1)0  fiiund,  in  cei-tain  Bieotiau  localities  in 
New  /' aland,  stolid  men  of  the  s<iuattijig  luMly  who  still,  pig- 
];  aib  illy,  repeat  thi."  i>aiTot  cry  that  there  is  nothing  like 
*•  s«iuattin;4,"  and  that  buying  laud  won't  pay.    This  cry  is  akin  to 

*  I  iiiii  II' (W  i-alli  d  (111  In  :m.-wtr  mum  n  Mis  iuqniri»j*  from  gmall-cr.pitalirt 
l'iiiiilii>,  •'•  jiiiiiiiijr  t'»  fiiiiti-nii»l:tti-  i.iiiiLrr.4tiini  t«>  N»-w  Zcikl:ui<l,  anil  fnMii 
tl:<   in-i.r!:l  i:  u-  u'iiiuiil   iiitu  llnir  "  vitw-.  :iinl  wishr.".'  1  lu'lii-vi-   that  ioT 
111.   III!  M  \villi   ri>iii:r  t;iiiiili« -,  ami  cjq'ital.-*  uf  tniiii   l."iUU/.  tn  :joOo/..  iflt-u 
wi.o  iiiak-    aihiiinilil"  n»lii)iiM>,  ami  wli.i  I'orin  a  Vt.iy  laru'c  portion  of  thi* 
"  nni-;i-y  «'la>.M  .-.  "  of  tliis  muiitiy. )  ]':i>lur:il  iiur>nit<  roiniiu;iu'inir  us  I  luive 
i!i-.<Tilii-il.    a:i>i  ii.-ily    ami    Miiootlily    Iiailiiii;  to  tin*    siraihial    (*T>.-fition 
of  :i  u'"'i«l  lati'lt  «1  «>lal.-.  NMUiM  fmm  a  vi  ry  atlnictivi  ami  prDtitabic  iuvnit- 
iu«  111  ari'l  iMiii-r.     A  «ar« »  r.  tun.  \viiii*li.  1   tliink  woulil   jsh.iu  I  u-«'ome  oiH*n 
to  iiuhilii  r->»f  llii  III ;   f'T.  niulii"  the  >\>ti  in  1  liavr  >kitchnl,  it  is  reil^OIliU.llc 
fi  -ii[i]i..-.f  that  many  ot  iho  pn-si-nt  KiinhohhTs.  whi-ii  theyluul  purehaMd 
t  a  ir 'Ji'iiji  iur. .-  an«i  hail  fairly  i;ot  M-tlh-il,  would  liiul  pUnty  to  do  in 
th»-  \N«<il;  of    j»«  ifn'tinir  untl   coiniihtinir  tiu-ir    r.stato.  ami  wuiiM    Ik! 
I.  ally  ti»  .lUjioM-  uf  till  ir  inti-n-ot  in  thi-  .-iiirronmliii.;  thoii.sincl.<<  of  aonsof 
tii«ir  l{iiu>  to  n.w  i'..im  is,  who  wonhl  oih  r  fair  t»-nn.x  for  llic  tmustVrol'the 
h-aM',  au'l  who  wuuhl  .-Mtlli'  down  la'ar  Ihi-in  ami   Iar«iine  t>tate-eri'ating, 
!ii  ll»iiii;  iiiii:hhi'nt>.    A;^.iin.  Ihunirh  muhiiihii.tUy  most  t)f  tho  wilil-s^^niziuir 
I.mmIs  of  NiNv  /i  aland,  wholly  and  .^in  cially  adaptid  lor  fln*'it  an*  tukt-n  uj*, 
yi  t  till  r«- an-  liael^  of  country  in  i  ai-h  j.roviuer  win  re  ratfh-  and  a  Icvr 
.vhri-p  iiHirlit  hi-  ih  pl^tm-ld  with  protit  :  and   lu-rc.  if  lit'  only  iiijuyti]  ^]w 
•jniiii  ai  T'-  |Mi-inii'ti\i-  riiri.t  of  jmn-haM-.  tho  m-w  O'mer  might  frnjUiiillT 
i  -aM-  a  Kim  with  evi  ry  I'lu-peot  of  sin.'i-i->>. 


sof.vTTi::-^  .•  .N/i'  ';!:azii::;s. 


the  old  ciy  of  the  borniiglinioiimi's  ;5g:ii;.>;t  i\t'.»iin,  to  tin;  <»l»l  cry 
of  the  eoacli  prui)rictsiry  sii^ainst  ruili'<  iid«i.  to  the  old  try  wJiitii 
ever  lieralds  in  the  CMiuiiiiLr  of  ii  gr.  ;it  nlnnn.  It  has  luiul,  it 
does  pay,  aiid  it  will  pay  to  huy  wild  lands  in  Now  Zcsilund  und 
convert  tlicm  into  gi-aziiig  farms.  "  A,"  investing  OUDO/.  or 
4000?.  in  8hcep  farming,  (»n  the  squatting  system,  may  have  a 
bettor  rcsidt  to  show  at  tlie  exi)iratit»n  of  his  iirst  iivo  years  than 
"  B,"  who  invested  a  similar  sum  in  buying  laud  and  creating  a 
grazing  estate.  But,  if  the  projiei-ty  of  eacli  were  sold  at  the 
expiration  of  the  scetjnd  live  years,  1  believe  that  tlm  lattji' 
would  prove  to  be  the  rieher  man.  15ut  if  not,  if  wpmttiug 
wore  everyAvhore,aud  alv.ays  the  most  protitable  pursuit,  it  Is  a  pur- 
snit  wliicli  bus  reaehed  its  limits  in  X(.'W  Zealand  simjily  because 
there  is  no  more  land  to  ft([Uiit  on.  Indeed,  if  the  argument  of 
the  old  squatting  party  wore  pushed  to  its  conclusions,  it  woidd 
show  that  New  Zcahiud,  a  comitry  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  alrc;uly  fully  peopled,  and  that  emigi-.iti«jn  mus* 
8top.  For  these  men  virtually  assert  that  sr^uatting  is  tht*  only 
pnrsnit  which  pays  inXew  Zeahmd  ;  and  we  see  that  for  want  of 
land,  squatting  can  no  longer  Im  carried  t>n  in  Nov.-  Zealand. 

The  Canterbury  men  have  evi;r  becni  loudest  in  the  cry 
that  there  is  nothing  like  leather,  and  that  s(piatting, 
squatting  pure  and  simple,  one  shee})  (»n  four  acres,  is  the  only 
thing  to  bo  looked  to.  AVitli  land  like  theirs  at  21.  jier  acre, 
it  might  perhaps  be  somewhat  hazardous  to  put  down  Kmij)/.  for 
2000  aercs  of  it ;  l)ut  there  arc  provinces  in  Xew  Zi  id:ind 
where  wild  land  is  to  b(;  «»btained  at  5.v.  and  lO.v.  an  acre; 
and  I  assert  that  any  capitalist  emigrant,  now  going  to  New 
Zealand,  would  do  iniiuitely  betti.r  to  piu'chase  two  or  thn.tJ 
thousand  acres  in  one  of  these  provinces,  and  totuni  his  frcchohl 
by  degrees  into  a  giiizlng  farm,  than  to  go  to,  Canterbury  aiul 
pay  any  retiring  squatter  there  1'mui/.  or  loOn/.  for  tlu^  mere 
transfer  of  his  leaw!,  and  the  goodwill  of  his  Ilun.* 

Obtuse    gentlemen    of   the    pastoral    interest    who    cannot 

*  15fK)/.  liai*  aL'tnully  lieeii  nski-il  in  C:ml'  rlniry  fi»r  ilx;  lu-n*  transf'T  of 
thc'Ixin-  lfa*'of  u  liuii:  am!,  if  fiKjNarr  i'ltuA  in  «;ivr  (•aiil.  rhiny  stinalt<T.i 
fauey  i»rici »  for  thrir  Uuiw  likf  thisi.-,  w*-  ii:ay  it.-.-l  smMirt.d  tiuit  it  will  ho 
«oiiiO  time  bclbn)  lh»!  Canti-r!  uiy  sipiatti:r.H  im  as*.*  t«»  eiy  u|»  "  Biiuatliin^." 
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800  that  K(|natting  may  be  tlic  best  pursnit  in  the  early  days  of 
u  younj?  country,  ami  yet  not  bo  the  best  pursuit  in  the  later  days 
of  a  younj^  country,  and  who  would  still  array  the  youth  in  the 
infant's  bib,  arc  fond  ol  quoting  Mr.  Weld,  our  king  of  squat- 
ters, as  an  authority  on  their  side.  But  I  fear  they  quote  this 
ji(?iiilianan  without  liaving  i*ead  liim ;  and  I  would  commend  the 
following  passage,  from  the  third  edition  of  his  exeellent 
IKunphlet.  to  th(?ir  scTious  consideration : — 

"It  will  be  appju'cnt  tliat  in  the  foregoing  pages  I  hare  re- 
ferred fhii'lly  to  sheep-famiing  on  mid  pasture,  generally  hell 
unili'r  license  fnmi  the  Cri)wn,  in  fact  to  what,  by  an  incoinet 
ust»  of  an  Australian  term,  is  usually  called  '  Squatting."  I 
have  also  t-hii'tly  adapted  my  remarks  to  capitalists  with  • 
e:ipital  of  from  two  to  live  thousand  pomids.  But  men  of  large 
ine:ins,  who  may  wish  to  invest  their  15.000/.  or  20,000/.  in  a 
stattiui.  may  often  tind  the  opportunity  of  buying  at  rexnunei*- 
tive  priees.  taking  sheep,  improvements,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  freehi^M  land.  Capitalists  on  this  si'ale  will,  as  a  rule,  buy  a 
considerable  tniet  of  eomitry  in  those  j^iuts?  <'f  Xew  Zealand 
wlnre  buul,  tit  f»«r  pastoral  purposes,  is  sold  at  live  and  ten 
>h'.riiv.i:s  an  aero.  A  man  who  buys  judiciously  at  these  pricrt 
\\'\\\  vloul'tUss.  if  lie  can  atl'ord  t.>  lock  up  his  eapitiil  for  some 
\ » Mi-Ss  iv.ako  a  lariie  protit  and  create  a  ViUuxiblo  estate— but 
i'.u.;par..l  duir  are  r.urtly  coiiuwraiive  words.  ;uid  I  have  knoini 
;\:tvr  •v.\vs:r.ur.:s  in  b.ii.l  :.:  o.'.  z:\xii  maiiy  a:  five  shillings  an 

*•  H.'«»N.r.  N^V-i^o  l;'.v..l  I:;.s  K.'.:  s  !i  It  G>vcnimont  at  a  low 
•  :.».•.  v..  '.,L->i  . :  ■uv::>.>  have  l*.^::  •:  :.-.:. ll.ri  in  St If-iU fence  lo 
. -v    I*-.  V  •:'::•>.' .T  :     j:;v;    :;■   :;u:r  Visiiiv-^-s;   e-::sc-jUt.!itlT. 

;.-..'.  \». '.*..'>  :' . \  K\y,v..;-.:".r-.  .:  !:::'•.•. t  s-w:r:Ml.  l-:.  >y  dti:i>;x'& 
.  X  ,*..o.  '>  T.  :...>.  .-.v  l.  ..*...  v,v. 7  a  :'  v.^".:  r  a  s^.^arlrring 
■.  •«,  -..  ».-.v.  :\  /-*.  .-.j;: :  :•  •••.tn.  "...  :..  >  —.::::  •kr::r-.:;\I  jrosac*. 
.  ^  .  ".  ^"^  v.:  .''  \.\\  .\  >'.  .'•'.  \  ' :  :*  ■:.'.'.. i..:.:-.  \y-r,  .  z  -^t-.tj 
>  ,•.•--",:  \:  ■■■  ..'.  '  V'.  \\;\  :  ;.l  ..;  -  -t  :  rLi^rly.  t^ 
.  V.  ••  .'.-.-  .:%>.:":>—".  ::.-.=  -.  :;c  tXit^-ivi  :bc- 
•'••*"        "     •• «       ■■.■■■>*•       .  ..^'i.   .-i  .  ." .-.T-.  :►•*  7%,  N,»:.L'ji 
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Colony  IB  gradmdlj  rcvemDg  theee  conditiou£i,  what  was  before 
)od  econ<.imy  would  now  become  ignorant  waste,  were  it  not 
ipersedcHl  by  higher  farmings 

**  Bnt  though  tho  large  capitalist  will  at  length  neeeBsarily 
>me,  (and  if  he  understands  his  true  interefits,  soon  become 
geveral  ports  of  the  country,)  to  a  certain  extent  octiltiyator — 
wish,  now  even,  more  especially,  to  point  out  to  tho  small 
Ipitalist,  especially  of  the  yeoman  class,  thai  under  the  altered 
of  the  Colony^  U  matf  prohtithj  he  IrM  for  Arm,  pariiai- 
^y  if  he  have  afamiltf,  ami  hU  cnpiial  U  under  20002,  or  3000/., 
ht^f  n  few  hundred  atres  of  really  good  open  /<in</,  not 
from  mme  sfUlemeiU^  with  a  view  of  laying  it  doum  m  yrattg. 
him  not  think  so  much  of  the  first  cost-price  of  the  land — 
see  that  it  is  good  land  for  tho  cultivation  of  grasses,  that 
gotjd  land  or  water  earriago,  and  is  in  other  resx^ects 
suitable  to  his  purposes  ;  let  him  year  by  year  lay  this  down  in 
grass — his  proximity  to  town  will  generally  give  him  an  advon- 
Koge  with  his  fat  stock,  and  even  with  his  butter  and  cheeso,  over 
IB  large  nmholder.  He  will  enjoy  many  advantages  in  a  social 
>int  of  view,  which  he  must  forego  if  living  in  *  the  bush ;  * 
and  of  course  if  he  pays  more  for  land,  so  on  the  other  hand, 
his  land  if  judiciously  selected,  (being  in  a  comparatively 
^ttled  distx'ict),  rise  in  value  much  more  rapidily  than  if  he  had 
|ixir&d  a  property  larger,  but  more  distant  £rt»m  a  mucleus  of 
»lonifiation.  I  mU  add  for  his  encouragement,  that  there  is 
land  in  New  Zealand  thai  when  cultivated^  ijramed  and 
\ced,  will  keep  eight  sheep  to  the  acre  aU  tJie  year  round, — and 
that  is  proportiimatehj  good  for  cattle.** — Weld's  New 
Zealand  Sheep- Fnrtnittg, 
^^  I  venture  to  think  that  this  passage  tends  to  show  that  bujang 
^^■ild  lands  and  creating  stock  furms  doe^  pay  in  New  Zealand  ; 
^Hnd  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  such  changes  as  I  have  suggested 
^Bd  our  runholding  terms  for  the  encouragement  of  land  buying 
^^■M  now  to  be  afforded  to  our  Rtmholdere ;  and  I  venture 
^HBBier»  to  think  that  Mr.  Wold  would  agree  with  me  in  Baying, 
that  if  we  are  ever  to  count  ten  or  twenty  millions  of  sheep  in 
few  Zealand,  and  are  to  have  a  wool  export  of  the  value  of 
or  four  millions  sterling,  wo  shall  not  do  it  by  Squaitintf 
GraxinQ, 


^oi 
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The  fitlluwing  arc  the  runholding  **  tcnns  and  conditioziB " 
alhided  io  tit  page  331,  and,  I  think,  woidd  be  a  great  improro- 
nieut  on  any  wo  have  yet  adopted : — 

I. 

After  the  Eun  Imd  been  taken  possession  of,  the  Ennholder  to 
1k'  entitleil  to  reiiuire  the  Land  Office  to  mark  off,  in  one  con- 
tinuuus  bh>ek,  s«.»mo  portion  of  his  Run  not  exceeding  2000  (or 
30ihO  acros.  The  boiujdaries  of  such  portion  to  be  nidely  indi- 
eatvil  by  hills,>trcanis,  trees,  or  posts  ;  and  sucli  portion  to  be 
so  seloitcd  and  shajnd  by  the  Land  Office  as  to  give  it  only  a 
fair  proportion  <»f  the  natm-al  advantages  of  the  Run  in  respect 
to  \\\»od,  watir,  frontage,  boimdaries,  and  other  constituents  of 
intrinsic  vahie. 

II. 

On  tlie  niarkints-olV  of  such  portion  of  the  Eun,  the  Runholder 
to  be  at  p<'rfri-t  lilnrty  to  do  what  he  pleased  on  it ;  ti>  exercise 
;'.ll  riiihtsof  o\nicrship  over  it,  except  the  right  of  selling  it; 
and  to  bo  eiititbd  at  anypericul  of  his  lease,  not  later  than  the 
i:isi  n\onih  of  the  tifth  year,  to  purchase  such  portion  of  his  Knn 
at  the  lixed.  uuifi.rui,  cash  price  of  10s.  an  acre. 

III. 
liunl:i>lders  already  in  occupation,  and  with  whom  the  jirfi 
live  years  of  tlie  lease  luul  expintl.  to  be  entitled  to  purchase  a 
like  lurti*  u  of  their  Runs,  on  the  siime  terms,  at  any  period 
duriiii:  tV.e  .<r  •  » /  live  y«.ars  of  the  lease  ;  or  if  the  second  five 
yiai>  liuvl  also  e\i>irid.  to  enjoy  the  s;inie  jirivileges  at  any  period 
Ih  t'ore  the  eouijiivte  «.xpiratiou  oi  the  lease. 

IV. 

All  •'  tenuis  a!ul  ct>ndit:ons"  ^.f  the  original  lease,  other  ttan 
t!:.>se  relatiiii:  t.»  any  nn-euiptive  riizht  of  purehase,  to  remain 
in  f.  :\e  vreeisily  a^^  it  iu»  ext«.usi»'U  ».f  tiio  right  of  purchase  had 
lH\n  prv»v\Ud  as  by  Clauses  1..  11.,  and  ILL 

Ki:^:  w.Ks.—  Kxi'ept  in  Canterbury,  the  most  geneml  price  el* 
ev'-.:!:iry  1:ti.I  v.\  Nv  w  /..aland  may  be  called  10*».  an  acre.  The 
l\;;'.:!'.i*!dv  V.  xh,  :\  t'.u"«\  in  piyiutrtliis  price,  woull  generally  pay  as 
i.ir. -V.  :'.s  u'.'.y  o'Auv  y\\i\\\xi>^i\  and  »'f  eour<e  his  mi»ney  would  1h? 
ju>t  asg  •.  vl  as  tile  mo!-..y  el' any  other  pureh:>vr.  Tl.e  full  usufruct 
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of  the  land  from  tlie  first,  with  the  privilege  of  buying  it  five 
years  afterwards,  would  virtimUy  ho  the  »amo  as  giving  tho  Run- 
holder  five  years'  credit.  And  I  would  give  him  diis  littlo 
vantage  over  the  general  land  buyer,  pai-tly  for  the  reasons 
y  mentioned^  and  partly  fur  the  reason  that  if  the  Run- 
older  could  be  tempted  to  purchaBo  a  porliEtti  of  his  Kun  and 
to  torn  it  into  a  frontier  estate,  he  would  much  facilitate  the 
progress  of  settlement  and  civilisationjand  materially  increase 
the  value  of  every  lot  of  laud  which  the  general  buyer  might 
afterwards  pnrchase  in  his  neighbtiurhood.  In  any  new  district 
Cipened  for  settlement  where  the  mid  country  might  be  dotted  over 
with  the  farms  and  homesteads  of  these  estate-creating  Bun- 
boldore,  the  now  settlers  (whether  smaD  yeomen  and  little  dairy 
farmers,  or  mechanics  and  labourers ;  or  traders  and  shop- 
keepers, located  in  some  neighbouring  now  village)  would  find 
h^bemselves  in  possession  of  many  ''helps  and  aids  "  in  the  work 
^B>  ^^  settling  down,  which  they  would  not  find  in  a  new  district 
where  the  Runholdcr  had  not  pioneered  the  way  and  planted  hie 
home.  Each  Runholder's  estate,  indeed,  would  be  a  little  oasis 
of  civilisation  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness — supplying  the 
freeh-arriving  and  ofttimes  helpless  settler  with  such  necessaries 
as  jroung  stocky  horse  and  bullock  labour,  seed-corn,  farm, 
gnrdcji,  and  dairy  produce ;  and  f^imi}*hing  the  unpractisod 
emigrant  with  many  a  hint  on  Kew  Zealand  fanning  and  grazing, 
which  would  materially  smooth  his  way  and  substantially 
increase  the  value  of  his  land. 
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CHAPTEE  XVn. 

STATISTICS  —  T  AHIFF  —  MEUCAN'TILE  CHABGES — PRICES — ^WAGBB— 
POSTAL  BEGULATI0X8 — OFFICIAL  DIBECTOBT — NEW  ZKAIiSS 
LIllBAKT. 

One  of  tho  most  practically  beneficial  acts  of  the  Genenl 
Assembly  of  New  Zealand,  and  one  for  which  it  deseires  the 
thanks  both  of  the  colonists  at  home  and  of  intending  emignnto 
in  the  mother  country,  is  the  annual  publication  of  a  "  Statisticil 
Blue  Book,"  showing,  year  by  year,  the  advance  made  in  popular 
tion,  agriculture,  and  in  trade ;  and  recording  many  facts  lekting 
to  tho  industrial  and  social  progress  of  the  colony  emineniif 
useful  to  all  who  iiro  interested  in  watching  tho  rising  fortoneB 
of  our  young  Britain  of  tho  South.  Under  tho  able  supcrviaon 
of  the  Kcgistrar  General,  Mr.  Bennett,  this  publication  is  eveiy 
year  improving  in  scope,  detail,  and  tyi)Ographical  execntioD, 
and  bids  fair  soon  to  become  as  perfect  a  work  as  the  statist 
could  desire  to  possess.  The  last  volume,  issued  in  1859, 
gives  us  the  statistics  of  1858,  and,  supplementing  to  these  ibe 
returns  of  preceding  years,  shows  us  tho  })rogress  made  dimng 
tho  last  year  or  two  in  tho  various  departments  of  our  colonial 
industiy  and  gonenil  advance. 

Tt  would  have  l)ocn  easy  to  have  present<?d  the  reader  with  a 
mere  abridgomeiit   of  these  Statistics   of  1858 — but  a  young 
growing  colony  like  Now  Zealand  sometimes  exhibits  as  great 
a  change,  as  great  a  progress,  in  five  years,  as  an  old,  full-groTvn 
comitry  like  England  exhibits  in  five  and  twenty ;  so  that  had 
T  contc^uted  inyw'lf  with  merely  copying  the  figures   of  *58, 
r  might  have  givt.-n  my  roiwlcrs  a  very  erroneous  and  unfiattiT- 
ing  idea  of  tlio  vkaiI  statistical  position  attained  by  New  Zealand 
by  tho  end  of  tho  year  1800.     Having  before  me  the  mean 
annual  ratio  of  increuse  exliibited  in  the  vaiious  items  for  the 
jiast  year  or  two,  and  liaving    reason  to  believe  that  this  ratio 
has,  on  the  whole,  been  since  luaiutaiued,  I  have  ailded  it  to  the 
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returns  fop  1858,  and  liavo  thus  presented  the  reader  with 
half  a  dozen  tables  showing,  approximately,  how  New  Zealand 
may  fairly  bo  expected  to  stand  in  population,  revenue,  agri- 
culture, and  trade,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1861. 

There  may  have  been  certain  disturbing  causes  which,  in 
certain  items,  have  diminished  or  enlarged  the  past  ratio  of 
increase ;  while  it  is  probable  tliat  the  increase  in  our  emigitmt 
population  was  greater  in  1859  tlian  it  was  in  18G0,  or  than  it 
will  be  in  1861 — but  I  venture  to  think  that  when  we  get  the 
Begistrar's  volume  for  1860,  it  will  be  found  that,  on  the  whole, 
I  am  not  &r  wrong  in  my  estimates,  and  that  I  have  at  least  given 
the  reader  a  clearer  idea  of  the  true,  present  position  of  New 
Zealand,  in  "  matters  statistical,"  by  offering  him  the  following 
tables^  than  I  should  have  done  had  I  contented  myself  with 
merely  placing  before  him  the  old  facts  and  figures  of  the  year 
1868.» 

*  8ineo  thcso  rcmnrks  passed  throii^li  the  preiu,  the  Hon.  Mr.  BtnfTonl, 
Colouiul  SecTctAry  of  Now  Zualand,  luix  U-r-n  j^oixl  euuu<;h  to  forwiinl  me  a 
copy  of  the  "Now  Z<:>ii1aii<l  Blue  Book  for  J8."»i),"  to;;»tlier  with  somr 
interestius  and  pregnant  (locunientii  on  the  Now  /i  aluml  War.  I  am  tlii-ro- 
fore  enabled  to  lay  bi'foru  the  roiuli  r  a  more  aeour.tto  tkt  of  tnl)li-8  for  the 
year  1860  tlian  I  could  Imvo  done  had  1  bcfu  oMij^oil  to  rely  solely  on  the 
data  afforded  Ir^  the  HtnliHtics  of  IHoS. 
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TABLE  I. 
Showimq  {as  compared   with   the  Motheb  Couktbt  in  1 
and  Impost  Trade,  of  the  Sixteen 


Nome  of  Colony. 


United  Kingdom 


geof 
luny.t 


1.  Canailu 

2.  Now  Brunflwiek     .     . 

3.  Nova    Scotia   and    Capc\ 

Brtton / 

4.  Princf!  Edward's  Idliind 

5.  Xcwfoumllund  .     • 
C.  British  Columbia   .     • 

North  American  Grottp—\ 
mum  a)id  tottih      .     .  / 

7.  The  Capo  Colony  .     . 
H.  British  Kuil'raria    •     •     . 
U.  NutiJ 

South  African  Group^'i 
vuMn  and  totah  .     .  J 

10.  New  Rimth  Wak'S  .     .     . 

11.  Ni-w  Zealand    .... 

12.  Qm-cuHland       .... 

13.  Victoria 

14.  South  AnHtnilia  .  .  . 
ITi.  Wc8t  Aiiiitnilia  .  .  . 
IG.  TiiBiiiaiiia 

Australasian  Ormip^  \ 
mean  and  total*    .  } 

GroHsTotalH,  and  general) 
mean ) 


500  yra. 

UK)  „ 

100  „ 

100  „ 

100  .. 

100  „ 

5  .. 


100    „ 

CO  „ 
li)"',. 
»7    „ 

'»0  „ 

10  „ 

20  „ 

21)  „ 

25  „ 

:!o  „ 
ri0_^ 

30    „ 


AKaofCoIoQjr. 


120,000  sq.  miles,  or  80,000,000  f 


Thrice  the  size  of  the  ITiutcd  K 
Oiuvfourth  the  size  of  IT.  K. 

ODe-fifth  the  size  of  U.  K.     . 

One-sixtieth  the  size  «»f  TJ.  K. 
Oiie-half  the  Hizo  of  U.  K.  . 
Twice  the  tfizo  of  V.  K. 

Five  times  larger  than  V.  Kiiij 

The  same  size  as  U.  K. 
One-sixth  the  size  of  U.  K. 

Larger  than  United  Kingilom 

Tlirice  the  mzc  of  V.  K.      . 
The  same  size  as  U.  K. 
Three  times  tlie  wize  of  V.  K. 
The  same  size  of  U.  Iv. 
Nearly  thn.*e  times  tlu'  size  of  I 
Seven  tiuhrs  llie  .-'ize  of  l'.  K. 
One-sixth  the  size  of  U.  K. 

Kighteen  times  larger  tlian  U. 


(Mure   than  twenty   timoii  la 
\     United  KingtUmi     .     .     . 


•  In  wliat  I  rcpinl  aii  tli«'  tnic,  nr  tin-  niiKlr'ni  aiT«'jitHm-e«if  llii-  wurJ,  wv  Imvo  nn  n 
sixtii-n  t^ilinli>  Inn.'  (■iiUiinraiKl.  I'riit ,  in  IUut>  Ikiokii  iind  ofTldal d<><-u]ii«>ntHi.ini 
Ihiwiiin^StriH;!,  iiiiinv  litili- ibliiiiilH  :iiiil  trmlh  i>t  i-uuutry  imiicr  tlii>  Diinu.'  i-t'  "  Tok 
"  ri;inlaUi>n.s  "  iiri-  clJl^s^■^l  witli  "O-liinifs."  Hut  it  boi iii»  in  im-  lliat  llir  clusitintc  t 
FiMitK  itf  Tixk  uiiil  liiii«  of  i-ttoht  AR  Knlimiiii  atiJ  Ik.m)ihia,  Siirra  Le<>no  aixl  St.  IK-Ud 
Mid  IlrliKi/lund,  with  (rrmt  tulDiiiv;*  liki-  IhufO  of  (.'mu-Ut  aiul  the  Ca]K>.  .\ii».trnl 
Zi-aLind.  is  aliiKust  an  itu  ongnious  us  if  tLe  imiurulists  ystrv  to  kI&*s  the  tuiiuii  with  t 
ihii  uuliiolc  wilb  the  wliaU*. 


■^H 

■■ 

WVB^ 

^^^I^^HH  .^^^^B^-^J 
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H                                  TABLE  I. 

^PbuB,  Populations,  and  "  Dkclabzd  Value  **  of  (he  Expobt 

hiss   which    are    "  Emigration    Fields."  ♦ 

^^L»i»  in  the 

Britiih  PopTilaUon.t 

PwtWDl  VAlae  of 

Annofll  Exports  and 

Importa^ 

Vaintt  of  Annual   E:(purta 
Md  Importfl  per  bpart  «if 
tho  FnpiiluUon;    sti^wing 
the  relative  wvalUi  of  the 
itiimbitatita  of  each  CoUtaj 
to  respect  to  tJheii  powers 
of   prodQctJoD   and    con* 
saniption. 

1 

^^250 

30,*llH>^iHH) 

£300,000,000 

£10 

H 

^B    7 

2,500,000 
220,000 

300,000 

50,000 

120,000 

20,000 

£14,000,000 
3,000,000 

1,500,000 

5I»,000 
2,000,000 
•  •         t  * 

£  6 
14 

5 

10 
17 

« » 

1 

^B    d 

3,210,000 

£21,000,000 

£10 

1 

1         ^ 
1         ^ 

900,000 
10.000 
20,000 

£4,000,000 
'  800,000 

£18 

is 

1 

H  ^^ 

330,000 

£4,300,000 

£14 

I 

300,000 

85JI0O 

10,000 

5n0,000 

130,000 

20,om» 

85,0<M) 

£10,000,000 

2,700,000 

200,000 

26.000,000 

3,000,000 

200,000 

2,600,000 

£30 
30 
20 
52 
20 
10 
SO 

1 

1,240,000 

£44,700,000 

£28 

^1 

4,780,000 

£70,000,000 

£17 

^^^H 

^Ke  r-ri,ar»L-    n  tbf.  "apr"  of  colonii-a  will  be  foiuid  ftl  pop  im.  and  in  putting  dowiiUie 

^K                     >  viar*  uUl.  I  tlUtUt  wo  am  inAking  her  alxjut  the  tcmc  age,  relaUva^y,  u  tluit 

^^k  •                    1 1  for  liuch  colony. 

^K.                      Cap*?  c^lun*  ibere  ait  «boai  «  mllUan  of  colonteta who, by daowit. trt 

^^k,                    1 1 ,  virtaftlly,  tKc«c  people  are  now  Brtlisb  colonbu. 

^Ki                   a  of  tlii£  trade  isa«iirK£  Uvle  with  tbc  Uait«d  Kloeduiu- 

J 
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The  preceding  Table,  compiled  with  some  trouble,  and  which 
will,  I  think,  be  found  pretty  accurato,  may  perhaps  supply  an 
answer  to   those   sliort-sightcd  economists  who   are  fond  of 
asserting  that  colonics  are  but  national  encumbrances  costmg 
the  mother  country  more  than  they  are  worth.   Here,  we  see  that^ 
in  throe  great  groups,  the  motiicr  j^country  possesses  sixteen 
emigration  colonics,  liaving  a  territory  twenty  times  larger  than 
her  own,  and  already  numbering  a  population  of  nearly  fiva 
millions  of  British  colonists,  who  have  already  created  an  export 
and  import  tiado  of  the  value  of  seventy  millions  sterling  per 
annimi.     This  trade,  created  and  possessed  by  five  millions  of 
colonists,  is  only  three-fourths  less  in  amount  than  the  whole  d 
the  exjK>rt  and  import  trade  created  and  possessed  by  the  (hiri$ 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  tliat  thrce-foiu'ths  of  it  is  carried  on  by  British  shipping, 
and  is  created  by  the  colonies  sending  to  the  motlier  country  raw 
matcTitvls,  such  as  bullion,  wool,  tallow,  oil,  hides,  brcad-stuffis 
tinilHjr,  and  coi)per  ores,  and  by  their  purchasing  of  her  Britiph 
manufactures,  in  return.     The  trading  profits — indued,  glanc- 
ing at  the  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  wo  may  add,  the  J'w/rt/ 
and  iHtUtical  profits,  too, — acciniiug  to  the  mother  country  fi^)ni 
this  vast  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  are  enormous,  and  she 
now  obtains  tliom  at  a  sinuU  cost.     In  i-espect  t(»  their  civil 
govunimont,  the  givat  mav»rity  of  these  sixteen  "  emigration 
colonies,"  like  Now  Zealand,   are   self-supporting,  and  while 
they  do  not  cost  the  mother  country  a  penny  for  their  govem- 
nioiit,  they  ofier  her  a  fine  field  of  patronage  in  tlie  appoint- 
ment of  their  Goveni(»rs  and  Judges.     As  to  military  and  naval 
l)rotection,  there  are,  1  think,  but  11  regiments  and  25  vessels  of 
war*  now  stationed  througliout  the  whole  of  them,  and  as  this 
force  is  stationed  tlicre,  (|uite  as  much  for  "  imperial "  as  for 
"  colonial "  purposes,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cost  of  guard- 
ing and   protecting   these   sixteen   vigorous  saplings   of  tho 
2)urcnt  oak  is  no  more  than  tho  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a 
body  of  some  7000  troops  and  of  a  s(juadron  of  a  dozen  shxii^s 

*  The  Army  List,  n  pulilir:itioii  which  I  liiwl  rvlicd  on  as  one  wMdi 
woultl  givi*  tlie  otatiun.s  of  till  our  ri'«;inicnt*i,  waa  found,  cit  tho  olovcnth 
hour,  to  contain  no  surli  inf«)nnftlifin.  The  number  of  rc^menta  lure  |>u' 
down  it),  therefore,  only  tlx;  nuniher  which  I  otisumu  to  bo,  and  which  I 
think  will  prove  to  be,  about  correct. 
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war.    Indised,  if  tbo  mother  country  wished  to  strike  a  bfJanoe, 

to  Boe  m  £  »,  (i,,  the  cost  and  rotiims  iirising  from  her  pos- 

liuu  of  these  aiitoou  colonies,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 

ie  following  tigiires  might  ha  takon  as  a  rongb,  or  conjcctiuml, 

^proiimation  to  the  truths 

tm*lui^  proiltft  derived  from  mipplyin^  the  ajxteea 
itiou    colonics  with    Uiitish    miinufiioiuroe  to     tbe^ 
it  aiiy  of  £30,000,000  sterling  per  anniiui — together 
the  profits  dorivc'd  ft^^m  thnt  portiom  of  the  mother 


<yjTinLn 's  trade  with  foreign  couutrioe  which  is  created  by 
her  I ;        '     '  :  1  salu  uf  cxiwrteil  poods  prod  need  from  ; 

tilt-  Jiieli  she  ilniwa  from  her  U)  tiuignitioQ  | 

«olu  I  Livt"  to  Ik!  added  tho  profits  ucoriuiij*  to  1 

Uud  Aiiippiij;^  oi  the  luother  country  employed  in  carrying  I 

*>ri  ^irh  esport  and  iJiijHjrt  trude,  say J 

►sr'of  tin*  sLXtcvti  oolonies  :   mainly  inc«rre<l  inl 
'  thuin  with  7  rcgimontHand  12  voflsclsof  war,  nay  ( 
I    tiiiuuid   tradin;j;  jinttiU  of    tlie  mother    country, 
red   fr«im   hor   possrsaion   of   tlie    aixtwu   rtulgrntiori 
—the  bO*:m\  aud  politkTil  proUla  '  gliiiietfl  at  in  tlie 
'Appendix  to  this  work  ^  which  she  derivua  from  her  colomosi, 
bJiiig  profits  in  addition,  iraposi^ihlc  to  be  put  in  the  stmpe 


10,000,0(K» 


2,000,000 


,£^,000.000 


TABLE  II. 

Ooloiiist  Population  of  Now  Zoalaud  .         .  85,000 

Pnhlie  Annual  Revenue      ....       £5(X>*000 

faluc  of  Prt-i-*  rit  Annual  Imports     ....    £2.000,000 

^f*  I II..  f.r  l^rrsjcat  Annual  Exports     ....       £700,000 

.riage  of  Shipping  Amioally  Eiiter- 

S  ow  Zealand  Porta tons  250»0<)O 

ittteut  EjLtent  of  Cultivated  Land  and  of  Land 

Fcnci-*! acres  500,000 

It  Number  of  Live  Stock  ,     •     ,     .     btad  2,300,000 


Annaol  Increup. 
18  per  oout. 
15         „ 
17        „ 
J7        .. 

20        „ 

20        ., 
20 


Thii^  to  every  head  of  the  population  there  are  about  £6 
of  public  revenue — £30  of  annual  imports  and  exports — 3  tons 
iif  annual  shipping — 6  acres  of  fenced  or  cultivated  land — and 
30  Iwvad  of  live  stock.  If  this  relation  b<itween  the  individual 
lit  of  the  population  and  the  wealtli  of  the  State  existed  ill  the 
LOther  country,  the  following  would  bo  the  results  : — 
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Ai  f  t  woold  be  on  the 
Aaltb.        NewZulmdSoklr. 
Public  Annual  Revenue  of  the  Mother 

Country £70,000,000        £180,000.000 

Value  of  Annual  Exporta  and  Imports        £300.000,000        £900,000,000 
Number  of  Live  Stock head  150.000.000  head  900,000.000 

I  tniBt  I  abcdl  not  bo  aconsed  of  making  an  impertment  use  of 
figures,  Lero.  I  am  awaro  that  there  is  saoh  an  institntion  as 
tho  Bank  of  England,  and  that  there  are  anch  things  as  piles 
of  bullion  and  magnificent  public  works,  and  mines  of  public 
and  private  wealth  in  a  mother  oonntry,  utterly  unknown  in  a 
rude  young  colony ;  and  I  only  draw  the  comparison  I  have 
made,  in  this  addenda  to  table  No.  11 .,  with  a  view  of  bringing 
home  to  the  reader  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  a  little 
Anglo-Saxon  community  of  only  a  few  thousand  pioneer  colo- 
nists, turned  into  a  young  and  fertile  country  like  New  Zealand, 
wiU  soon  exhibit  some  very  remarkable  indications  of  wealth 
and  prosperity. 
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Remarks  on  Table  III. — Both  in  the  Colonist  and  in  the 
Maori  population,  there  are  about  three  males  to  two  fenmleB, 
and  such  of  my  fair  readei'S  as  may  cntortain  emigrationoiy  and 
matrimonial  views  may  be  encouraged  by  learning  that  uf  our 
Colonist  popuUtion  of  85,000  souls,  no  less  a  portion  than  30,000 
consists  of  lusty  young  bachelors  and  unmarried  males. 

As  some  further  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate,' 
and  tho  suitability  «)f  the  country  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  I 
may  here  itJimu'k,  too,  that  in  the  yeai*s  1855-6-7-8  and  9,  there 
wore  some  11,000  registered  births  in  New  Zc>4iland  to  little 
more  than  2,500  deaths — thus,  it  seems  that  we  have  about  four 
births  to  one  death :  a  nitio  of  increase  by  which  tho  Rev. 
Mr.  Malthus  and  his  disciples  might  have  been  rather 
staggered. 

*  Perl  japs,  in  roffanl  to  tlie  KUiatory  pn.>porlio8  of  her  climate,  New 
Zi.iilaiul si;urcoly  rccvivis suffii-ifiit  cnilit.  Dr.  Tlioniptittn lias ^iven us »mi 
jxoollcnl  testimony  in  tlif  nuitlor;  but  tho  li'iirncd  DocUir  liutf  overiooktril 
one  or  two  fiu'ts  whidi,  [  tliink,  tlrsirvc  niciitiou.  Tlicy  nro  flu.so.  Thoufih 
M  liir^'c  jM^rtiun  of  our  ooloiiirtt  populjition  oonsista  of  young,  hearty,  well* 
fill,  opfu-air  livinjjj  pcoplo.  natnmlly  fxhibitini?  n  low  mto  of  niortalitr, 
yot  a  consitlorabU'  and  incTtiusin^'  pt)rtion  of  our  p<ipulatiou  consistd  i*' 
tliosc  whom  we  may  e^ill "  luvali«l  Kmignuita  ** — that  is,  of  i>t-rsonB  who  are 
parilij  induc«<l  to  oniijxrato  to  New  Zenhmd  owiuj^  to  the  \io\h}  tliat  the  fim' 
elinuite,  c«>mbineil  with  a  quiet  rural  life,  will  motlify  c»r  arrc-dt  certain 
.-ymi)tf>!nd  of  ilebility  or  disirjise.  I  have,  myself  lKH.n  1)ruught  into  com- 
munieatiou  with  nuinlK-raof  iamilies  who  liave  sbitcil  thid  to  bo  one  uf 
their  motiveH  in  emi;:i-jili:ii^.  Thas  tliou;rli  the  dwith  rate  of  Now  Zisdand 
may  bo  remarkably  low,  it  mupiestioiuibly  would  l.>e  lower  if,  anion!;  tbo*? 
wli^i  -st-ek  our  t»hon-8,  IheK'  were  nut  hj  iiiauy  who  Ltnd  among  \\»  already 
disiastsl  or  half-dc'ad. 

A  gam,  though  it  is  a  faet  to  In?  deplored,  it  is  a  fact  to  l)o  recorded 
t!;iit  a  very  large  pr<ip(»rtioiMif  thedisi-aseandraortalily  in  Now  Zealand  is 
e:ius<.il  bokly  and  wholly  by  drink.  A  ilay  lalwurer  or  mecbuiuc  id 
Kuglaud  may  tako  hiii  lionVht  imii  or  quart  of  ale  a  day  ;  but  his  slender 
wagi.'S  will  not  allow  him  to  exeeeil  these  nuxlest  potations.  He  miglit 
oi'ten  like  a  little  more  of  the  giKxI  blorxl  of  the  mult,  and  a  little 
more  might  often  do  him  gocnl :  but  hia  jwuco  are  gone,  and,  if  thirsty,  be 
n.ust  eVn  t  tk-.-  to  tin-  pump— Ining  poor,  ho  remains,  per  force,  tcm- 
p»'rate.  But  in  Sue  /.'iilniuL  if  tin?  lalKJurer  or  mi-ehanie.  is  at  all  tli3- 
posed  to  <lnnk,  tho  >vuge>  of  one  d-iy".**  labour  will  krep  him  as  drunk 
as  my  lord  for  a  weik.  (.)ur  iioiu. -I  wurkm.m  cannot  bear  hi^  prosperity, 
and  many  a  labouring  man  who  wouM  have  livctl  sober  in  England  dits 
frt»m  drinking  cheap  rum  and  bnindy  in  New  Zealand. 
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In  respect  to  p1ac«B  of  birth,  nationalitj,  &c.,  tho  Colonists, 
stand  abont  as  follows  : 


^Bom  in  England  and  Wales 
New  Zealand 
Scotland 
Ireland 
AiLstralia 

America  and  Nova  Scotia 
Germany 
France 
Enropo,  Asia  and  elsewhere 


sr>,ooo 

25,000 

13,000 

7,000 

2,000 

1,000 

500 

200 

300 

85,000 


ins,  to  1  foreigner  there  are  about  7  Irish,  13  Scotch, 
25  bom  Colonists,  and  40  English,  In  religious  denominA- 
tions,  to  1  Catholic  and  1  Wesleyan,  there  are  about  2  Free 
Kirk  and  Scotch  Chiirch,  an<l  about  3  Church  of  England 
people. 


TABLE  IV. 

PcBflCITS  and  OoODPATIONfl  of  tJ^  COLONIBT  POPUI^TION. 

igtkged  ill  Agricultuml  ftnd  Piwtoml  ptiraoita »  &000 

Unu/ed  ill  Coiimiercial  juid  Trailing  piirsuitd 4000 

loot) 

!i  and  Artiflcera ,      .  8oUO 

-1  Laboorera 0000 

ivtuita       .......                       ...      4  101)0 

lid  u  if  w  Profteflsora  and  AjrtiBts                  ftUO 

limuterB  ol'  Religion ......  2U0 

Sarvoyora  and  EugiDeere ....  200 

Doctort 200 

Lttwyen ,     .  150 

Yofung  people,  und  women  ^and  cldldretu  ;  tugtjtiier  with  a  few 

iiuiividiiiua  Unmll  ciipitalista,  idlen  and  oiiiera*)  who  have  no  M.750 

pmtioulai'  pursuit  ur  calling 

85.000 

Thnfl,  to  1  Professional  Man^  Teacher,  or  Minister  of 
Beligion,  thoro  are  about  4  Domestic  Servants,  6  Agricultural 
Labourers,  8  Mechanics,  1  Seaman,  4  Traders,  and  9  Agricul- 
turists and  Estate  creators. 
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TABLE  V. 


Mabriaoes  sofe/nftizerl  in  New  Zealand,  in  tlte  year  1860. 

Officiating  Mixisteis. 

Cliurcli  of  England 300 

Free  Kirk  of  fr^cotlund 150 

Boman  Catholic  Ohurcli 70 

Wi'slcvAU 70 

Primitive  MothoiliHt 40 

By  Ki-gidtmrs         50 

By  Biiptist,  Indepondent,  and  other  Ministers 50 

730 


TABLE  VI. 
Aguicultubal  Retubn-8  for  the  YSabs  1851  ajid  1860. 


Ditjcriptiou  of  Crop. 
Wheat ucn-a. 

Year  1851 . 
5,000 

Year  I860. 

20,000 

BjirUy , 

1,000 

5,000 

OatH 

2,000 

20.000 

Potatooa 

2,000 

7.000 

Sown  ('HIHS   ....          „ 

15,000 

200,000 

GanU-n  iTopjs  &c 

2,000 

lO.O'H) 

Total  nndir  crojiu    .      .         „ 

30,000 

250,000 

Total  fc'iiottl 

30,000 

500,000 

The  pn'at  rrhitivo  incrwiso  of  lands  laid  down  in  ixisture  is;  worthy  of 
notice  here.  Some  remarks  on  gnwd  lands,  and  fenced  lands,  will  be 
found  at  piiges  200  and  215. 
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TABLE  Vn. 

Pastobal  Rettjens  far  the  Yeabs  1851  and  18t>0, 


DeacriptioD  of  Stock. 

Yeiir  1851. 

Year  1860. 

Sheep 

C3ftttl6 

Horses 

Mnlea  and  Asaee 

PlgB 

GoatB 

2-10,000 

30,000 

3,000 

60 

16.000 

12,000 

300,000 

2,000,000 

200,000 

20,000 

200 

70,000 

10,000 

Total     .     .     . 

2,3<JO,000 

Fi^  and  cattle  ore  perhaps  taken  too  hi^h  for  18C0 ;  but  uuder  tho 
**MBisted  paaffiLge  "  Bystcios  of  Canterbury  untl  Otoigo,  and  under  tJie  "  40 
■oro  free  grant*'  BjrBtem  of  Auckland,  a  very  Inrge  number  of  labourera* 
Btile  UkXtsxB  hare  booa  called  loio  cxiHteneo  during  the  lai^t  two  years; 
ttid  pu-"-'  '""'I  '^■Arj  C0W8  aru  two  descriptions  of  live  utuck  which  always 
huuroci  t,  as  small,  tmnd-kbour  fanns  inoroaae. 

Xtftt  '  No.  S  nor  0,  iucluilfs  any  posaesedooB  of  the  natives.    It 

ia  to  bu  it;^it;ttt9il  that  no  attempt  has   been  made  to  aacertain  what  may 

Ih^  fttmut  the  quaotity  of  cleared  limd  fuid  tlie  live  stock  owned  by  the 

M  lu  the   North  Island,  the  Natives  have  a  largo  «3tteutuf 

cultivation,  and  poeaeas  gx«at  nmnberfl  of  piga.  and  a  con- 

..  i^  uiid  increasing  nmnber  of  horses  and  cattle. 


TABLE  Vin. 


the  pBDfciPAL    Abticles  of  New  Zealand  Expobt, 
iV*  the  Yeabs  1855  and  1860. 


1855. 

1860, 

£470,000 
90,000 
40,000 
65,000 
20.000 
15,000 

700,000 

Wool 

Aericultuiul  Produce      .     .     . 
Gold     ..,,...     . 

Timber 

Guiia     .     .          

Oil 

Total     .     .     . 

£  90,000 
186,000 

10,000 
5,000 
9.000 

300,000 
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HISCBliAXKOUS  STATKnCS— TAWFF. 


TABLE  IX. 

Nttmbct  of  YeOBeli  oynued  tmd  n»gi$ten?d  In  New  Zealand.  *od 

chicHy  engniged  in  the  Goasti&g  and  the  AnitmHiin  tmle     .  SflO 

Toiiunt'e  of  ditto 9500 

Beiinica  employed  in  ditto       ,,,.,,,,  9*f9 
Tubit    number  of  Letters  and  Newspapers  reecired  and  de> 

Kpaiclied  during  the  year  18G0 2.000^^)0 

Number  of  Criminal  CouTiettont  before  the  8apreme  Gxnrt  and 

Jury,  iu  tLe  year  1860          .        • ,  $9 

Niituber  of  Civil  Caeea  tried  before  ditto,  with  Jorica        .       .  1# 

Number  of  ditto  disposed  of  by  the  Judge 9i 

Total  amount  med   for  and   neoyered  ia  tbe  Minor  Goiirta 

during  the  year  IBOO-^aued  for  €0,000?.,  reoOTcred        .       .  £$0,m 

Lt  of  SaTingH'  Kuik  Dc-^mtiitjj  in  the  y«ar  1860  €i5,V0^ 


TARIFF  OF  CUSTOMS'  DUTIES. 

£    •.<! 

Alo,  beer,  cider,  and  perry,  in  wood,  the  gallon  .        .        .    0    W  U 
Ale.  boor,  cider,  and  Perry,  iu  bottle,  the  gallon  .        .        ,    0    1 

Cigars  and  snuf^  the  lb. OS 

Godee,  chicory,  ooooa,  and  chocolate,  the  lb.      .        «        ,00 
Cutlen%  hardwart!,  UoUowwaret  iro&Jnongety,  of  all  aodiB^ 
tho  cwt.  ..........    0    3 

Fire-armg  of  every  description,  each    ,        .        .        .        ,05 

Gunpowder,  the  lb 0    0 

Miiuufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen,  and  all 
urticles  manuftiotimxl  therefrom ;  drapery,  habefdaabery, 
hosiery,  millinery,  furs,  hata,  boots,  alioes ;  dried  Cruite, 
oilman's  stores   of  all    kinds,  plate  and   plated  ware 
(mcttsuring  outside  tbe  packageal,  the  cubic  fiX)t ,  .04 

Spirits  and  strong  waters  of  every  land,  sweetened  or  other* 
wise,  of  any  btrength    not    exceeding  the  strength  of 
proof  by  Sykoa'  hydrumeter,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
any  greater   strength  than  the  strength  of  proof,  the 
gidlon     .        .  .......    0   9 

Sugar,  raw  and  refined,  of  all  kinds,  and  treacle  and  mo- 
luA^'B,  the  Jb.  .....,*.    0   0 

Tea,  the  lb 0    0 

Tobacco,  per  lb, 0    I 

Wine,  iu  wcxhI  and  bottle,  oontaLning  less  than  25  per  o&at„ 
of  ftlcobol  of  a  Bpeciflo  gravity  of  -825,  at  the  temperatoiv 
of  00  degree!  ^hrenbeit's  thermometer,  the  gallon       ,    0    3 


*  Tills  may  seem  a  Hoall  amount — but  it  abould  be  rememb(3ire<l  ^^ 
our  working  mtn  generally  purchase  little  patches  of  land  the  isOD>^ 
they  have  put  by  a  tVw  pounds  in  the  chest. 
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articles  duty  tsek. 

Anchora  and  chains,  and  rojl,  bolt,  bar,  sheet.  boop»  Bod  pig  iron  nnd 

..,.^1.       ,.i,.i.>fi.  ,,  .,  1  ..,p^  twine,  cotton-yurn^  bag»,  sfickfl,  am  v<x»!paeks; 

iitinc  ;  tobacco,  for  sbecpwftsh  :  nuts  of  all  kinda; 

^  tiu^^  puipfises;   i^aseengerH  pej^»nal  bag-gage,  and 

ail  uliiei  gu«  I  i  idise,  exoepting  thoae  above  euumented. 

^'•^r. — Tilt  »^  uiK-;]!.-^  *niiu"iii>i'  ^  ••  1  Mled  oti  the  following  interpre- 
r*  Oilman  a  Stores/ *  Iron i.  nd  otbor  tonna  employed  in 

i„.  i  ._iiff  :— 

Cbarp?able  wif}i  Diitj*  on  Oilnmn  h  Ktortiis  : — Oti|»«!«,  maccaroDi,  olives, 
Termiccili.  aalftd  oil,  yordincH.  and  ancbovics. 

Ft  >©,  OS  uat  coming  under  the  desi^atiou  of  Oilmwi'«  Stori^a  : — Arrow- 
root, Rith  brickii,  bliicking*  blue,  Cttnaway  seeds,  cbeeee,  onrry  powder, 
groatis  hops,  leniuQ  and  lime  jiiiee,  night  Ughis,  oatmeal,  potted  or  pre- 
Mrred  meata»  pn.!3crvtd  aalmoii,  pearl  biu-ley,  sago,  salt,  socLi  crystals* 
*(jutj>;  (fish  or  vegetablo  pretjerved),  wtareh,  ajrmjs,  tapioca,  wax  vestaa^ 
s  vinegar  in   caaka,  flavuuriug  eoaeucea,  lainglijUM,  gelatiue,  olive 

JUIDfid.. 

imKNUMERATED  ARTICLES. 

Agricultiinil  ImplementB  and  Macbiut^ry — free. 

Butck  lead—  fix^u . 

Candied  peel — free. 

Gna-barrvls — cbai>feablo  as  flre-anuy. 

Gotia  Percbft — AiticbB  miinriftictnred  solely  of  ^tta  pf^rchii  are  nol 
cliitrji,aabb%  but  where  combinod  with  any  of  the  artioleB 
comi>rl8<.Hr]  in  sub-section  7  of  Bection  1  of  tlie  Act,  and  tbo 
guttu  percha  is  used  merely  to  make  it  wateiprocrf,  il  ia 
ehnrgeiiblc. 

HoUowware  and  tinware — duty  to  be  levied  on  net*  weigbi 

Ipnn-wire  ftmciug — free. 

Janu  andjt'UJftr— (^littrgcable  under  aub-aectioii  7. 

I  in^^'d  oU  and  paint — fjee. 

.  revolvers — chargeable  aa  fire-nrms. 
UK,  barrows,  Stc. — not  to  be  charged  oa  hardware. 

Wiiidow  sdeh  weight*— ironmongery. 

Shot— free. 

Bmas  BhcAvea^  iron  blocks,  and  manufactured  iron  works  for  ships — free. 

9pfi4e%  digging   forks,  and   scylbea  ^  chargeable  m  cutlery,  hardware. 


SCALE  OF  MEEOANTtLE  CHARGES 
AdoptiKl  hy  ihe  Nelson  Chamber  of  Commeree. 

SALKS   AND   PUHCaun* 

Ships,  Stock,  'and  Stations 5  per  cent 

On  solos  of  Government  SecuritieB,  or  Shares  in  Public  Cknn* 

panies 2^    , , 

On  rales  of  Bilb*  of  Exchange lit 

Ou  all  Goods  withdrawn,  ru-ahippped,  or  delivered  to  order 

(on  invoice) .        .  2^     ,, 

On  Goodfl  consigned  for  additional  delivery  .        .       .         .  '-^i     u 
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MERCANTILE  CHARGES. 


On  Goods  received  and  forwanle<l t  per 

On  guanrntocing  Salua.  Bills  or  Boudii,  by  etidoisemeat  ar 

otUcrwisti        .        .        , ^     9s 

On  piifchaao  of  MttrobaiidJsM?,  Shipa,  Hcmsoe,  La64  w  Pro' 

duce        .        .        .        »        .        .        .        ...        .    5      , 

On  purchaae  of  Oovemraent  SecuritieB,  or  Shares  in  Public 

Companies -  •    ^k     $ 

On  pnrchaae  and  remitting  BilLi  of  Eschango  ^       «i 

On  purchaao  of  GJold .1 

When  goods  arm  sold  by  auction.  Auctioneer's  Commkaiua 

be  chargod  in  addition  to  the  abovo. 

HHIPPINQ   AOENOT, 

On  procuring  ^lonoy  on  Bottomry  or  Bcspondentia      .        ,     5 
On  procurin|jj  Freight  or  Charter  for  Vcasels,  and  coUocting 

Inwards  Freiglit  and  Pasaago  IMejnc-y      .        .        .        .     5 
On  Ships"  Diiibursemt'ntB   and  Outfits,  including  amounts 

paid  to  captains  when  in  port — 

If  in  Funds    ...    2^ 
If  not  in  Funds      .        .     5      , 
On  pmcurin';  Vosseta  for  Charter  .        ,        ,        .        *        .     2^    j 
On  eiit/j'rin^  Ve&geli^  from  Euj^liiud  or  olsewhero.  the  Anatza- 

liim  Colonics  only  oxoeptod £B    3 

On  clearing  ditto H    S 

On  entering  or  clearing  Veaaels  from  the  Australian  Golonitt  1  11 
On  entering  or  clearing  Vessels  in  BaJlast  .  ,  .  .  1  11 
On  cnt43ring  or  clearing  Comating  Vessels,  not  exceeding  20  I 

tons  burden  0  10    ^^m 

Abo7G  20  tons  burden   .  .11    ^H 

Foe  for  Surrey  of  Hutches  or  Stowage  (each  Sorreyor).        ,    1     I    ^^M 
Fee  for  Survey  of  Damaged  Goods  (each  Surveyor),  according  1^1 

to  circumkrineos ,         .    21f.  n^F^^I 

On  Inaumnce  effected,  or  ordera  written  for  Inaunmce  (of  ^^i 

Shipi  on  Cargo ) .        .    |  per  oenl^   ' 

Go  aetthug  Insurancn  loaaea.  total  or  partial,  and  on  procuring 

return  of  premium  (on  amount   teoovered),  including 

brokerage       ...*,.,..     5 

ootfMisstoK  roa  oekerai.  xaEvcnr. 

On  Management  of  Eatatea  as  Agent,  Attorney,  Executor  or 

Admini3ttfttt»r  (ou  umounts  received  aud  disbursed)        .  5 

On  Leusin;]^  or  Letting  Landa  or  Houses  (on  one  year's  tent)  5 
On  c<»l  lee  ting  Rentja         .         .  .       «         .         .         .         .         ,5 

On  investing  Money  on  Mortgage 2^ 

On  reeoveriijt^  Debts  nnd  other  accounla       ...         ,5 

Ou  Cash  Payments— If  in  Funds 2^ 

If  not  in  Funds ."i 

On  Advances  on  Province  for  Shipment 5 

Ou  Advunce^^  and  Current  Aecoiuitd  not  liquidated  at  the  end 
of  ttiL' season,  liiiy  March  31,  the  balunce  to  be  chtfged 

fts  a  fresh  advance,  aubjeet  to  eomnuasion  of  .        .  .*> 

On  becoming  Gnamntee   «r    Security  for     Contmots   (on 

amount  of  (leiuiltyji. 1 


•  ^  .-^     ^k 


SHOP  PRICES. 


3IS3 


On  actinir  ik»  Trti^teo  undcir  assignmeots  (oD    offloimi  col- 

On  gnmtJiig  LtttcrB  q^  Credit        .        .        .        ♦        .        ,     1    '  , , 

INTEBECT. 

On  Advance**,  indiatimg  diabureementa  for  Freight,  Duty,  or 

LighteTiij^e,  per  annum 10       ,» 

On  Aoconu^  Current^  per  annutn \<S 


R£:-EXCtlAlE6£. 


^ 


On  Inter-coIonlal  Billa  diBhonoured  (excliisi?je  of  notarial 
rharrres) ..........     5 

On  Bills  on  any  of  the  Au&imlian  ColouipB  (notarial  ehiirges)     7^ 
English  and  Fureign  Bills  (with  nuturial  churgtM,  post* 
ftgeft,  &c )    .        .        *        *  .        •        .        •        *  25 


CHA.a6£S. 


2* 


Oa  Local  BiUh  dishonoured 

RcceJving"  and  stowing  General  Merchttndjae  and  Produce 

(ejtfc.pting  Wool)  per  tun         ,.*.,. 

Deliveruii^  ditto        ..*...        . 

Beeciviiig,  WtMLrhiii^:,',  Marking,  and  Delivermg  Wool  per 
bule  .        .        .        I        .        ,        .        *        , 

>nig«  oil  fn)o<lB  siud  Liquids  (by  weight  or  meaiim?raent) 
per  tim  per  vve*  k      ,...,»,, 
>mc>^  on  Wool— FuU-sizo  Bale^  per  week,  each 

8ti>m:ro,  jxu"  ton,  pur  week     ...... 

N.  B. — Dmft  to  be  allowed  on  Wool  at  the  rat©  of  lib,  per  cwt 


0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

1 

B 

(J 

1 

I) 

u 

0 

0 

RETAIL  BHOP  PRICES  OF  ARTICLES  OF  DOMESTIC 
CONSUMPTION. 

It  sboold  be  r©inarked  that  this  list  applies  cidefly  tn  town  dwellers ; 

cou«+try  aettlen  on  lund  geiieraily  produce  itU  tliey  reqtiire  pxct-pt  f^nweriea, 

ftud  bay  these  more  by  wholesale,  t.  e.,  two  or  three  fcuniliea  jtdn  utid  loiy 

half-Si -ilozen  bagH   of    an{;;ar,  or  a  eheat  of    tea,  at  some   nuctton   «ile. 

'  ni29:  and  iniprirted  inerehaiidiao  of  all  aorts  are  frf  qiientlv  !*okl  by 

ti  in  lljii'  Ct»l«nuLS,  luid  the  auclioiieer  is  far  moru  eloijcly  flliicd  with 

.  i-Tchanl  and  trader  in  Auatralihi  aud  New  ileuland  titan  be  is  in 

i,ri'j;laud.     Some  of  thciso  articles  are  alwuya  a  tittle  dc^LTer,  aomo  a  littlo 

^•'i     [»t'r  in  one  settlement  than  in  another;   but,  taken  M  a  whole,  theae 

fairly  represent  the  present  average  priees  nf  tlie  cliief  articleis  of 

lie  cougunjption  for  the  Colony,  generally,  wbeu  bonght  retail  at  the 


mutton,  and  pork,  per  lb. 


FowU,  per  pnir      , 
Ej^,  per  cioxon    . 
Milk,  per  quart 
Fr^fiU  butter,  per  lb, 


0  5 

a  0 

1  (1 

0  4    , 

1  6 

2    A 


J*.  d. 


to 
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s.  d.  $.  d. 

Colonial  cheese,  and  bacon,  i>er  lb.       .        ,  1     0    to    1    6 

I3n.-ad,  per  11) ,        03^00 

Best  iKitatoes.  per  cwt i        7     0    „    10    0 

Large  cubbagu*.  each 0     1     „      0    2 

Rice,  best,  per  lb 0     3    ,.      0    3^ 

Salt,  per  lb 0I„02 

Snap,  per  lb.  • 0    5^06 

S««;iir,  i)er  lb 0     o    „      0    6 

Kaitfihij.  per  lb 1     3     „      1     (i 

Tni.  i.tr  lb 2    G     „      3    0 

Coft'ee,  per  lb 1     «     „      1    9 

Tobacco,  ])er  lb 3    6     „      4    0 

Candles,  Iklmont  Sperm,  per  lb.  ,        .        .        1     G     ,.      S    0 

Firowooil.  per  cord, -aton-aud-a-lialf)  .        .        .      10    0    „    25    0 
Wine,  duty  jwid,  fn^r  gallon.  .         .        .        .      15    0     „    20    0 

Brandy     *  „        „ 20    0    „    30    0 

Beer,  Alsopp's,  per  dozen      .        .        .        .        •      11     0    „    12    0 
Tht'  r,tnil  prirt\s  of  doOuug,hnrduMrey  and  the  common  <irfi<d4:8  of  Briiitk 
mannfttciurt:  sohl  inthc shojs,  fogdhtr  iciih  hotel  attd  Intardimj-howie  charges, 
houst-rtnt,  nnd  hire,  of  uiKirtmeiits  arc,  iterhaia,  about  50?.  per  cent,  hi^^ 
than  in  England, 

MISCKI.LANEOUd  PKICEU. 

Sawn  l.N.)ard  and  scantlin^r,  i>er    100  feet        .         ,         I.'m.  to  20«. 

Shingles  the  wooden  slate;,  jhtI  1)00       .        ,         ,         13*.  „   15*. 

Bricks         .        .        .        pt-r  10(m)      .        .        .        80a.  „   9o«. 

liiine  .  .         .        per  bushel  ...  3j<.  „     As. 

Sjilit  garden  paliiigd   .        jkt  100        ,         .        .         10*.  „    15*. 

Vemndiih  eotta«xe  'wood,   btty\  x'l.-n      xhiaa 

for  a  family  of  .six )   .         .     /     *         '        *        *      il»»0  n  ±^00 

Small  \\mw\h)  rustic,  ditto    .  ....        £25  „  £50 

Po.st  and  4-rail  tiehl  fencing,  ])er  chain  .        .        15*.  „   20«. 

Hire  of  liorsr  and  cart  for  a  day    ....        15«.  „   25*. 

„         rilling  h<irjse,  ditto 10*.  „  20*. 

A  famihj  of  hnJf  a  dozen  m<  ndwrs^  havinff  tht  ir  oicn  cottage^  and  10  ^o  20 
nms  if  land  under  cidttration^  «*  a  tittle  garden  j'urm^  might  note  lire-  com- 
fnrialtlif  vnuiigh  in  many  jnirts  of  Netc  Zealand  on  an  income  of  from  SOI.  to 
hM)l.  a  tfiar. 


Stipends  and  Salaries. — The  stipends  of  the  clergy  and  of 
the  ministers  of  the  various  roligit>us  denominations  in  New 
Zealand  are  but  small,  var^'ing,  I  should  say,  from  150/.  to  250/. 
a  year.  Many  t»f  the  elergy,  however,  have  little  glebo  farms,  and 
appear,  for  the  most  part,  to  live  with  their  fiunilios  iu  a  stut« 
of  rude  and  easy  plenty.  The  missionaries,  indeed,  who,  what- 
ever may  be  their  p(ditical  faults,  are'good  Samaritans,  and  most 
hospitable  hosts  iu   the  "  Bush,*'  have  ever  been  remarkable 


STIPENDS— SALARIES— WAfiES.  3r)5 


for  keeping  a  bountcoiiR  table ;  and  many  a  Bush  traveller,  sick  of 
eel,  and  dried  fisL,  pig,  and  pigeon,  lias  discovered  that  a  mission 
station  is  quite  as  pre-eminent  for  good  cheer  as  for  long 
prayer. 

The  salaries  given  to  clerks  and  shopmen  are  low.  Indeed, 
there  is  but  a  small  demand  for  emigrfiuts  of  this  class,  inas- 
much as  the  principals  of  our  young  mercantile  houses  and 
trading  establishments  are,  for  the  most  pai-t,  active  young  men ; 
or  men  with  families,  who  can  manage  their  little  concerns 
almost  without  help. 

I  regret  tliat,  for  the  benefit  of  any  fair  readers  of  the  gover- 
ness class,  I  cannot  (juote  tlio  mtes  of  the  educational  sahu'ies  in 
New  Zealand.  I  tliink  I  may  say,  however,  that  a  young  lady 
going  out  with  introductions,  competent  to  give  her  pupils  a  good, 
plain  English  education,  and  one  who,  now  and  then  hel2)ing  the 
mistress  in  the  kitchen,  tlie  maid  in  the  mu-sery,  woidd  make  her- 
self generally  useful,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a 
situation  in  some  go(Kl  pastoral  or  agricultural  Colonist's  esta- 
blishment ;  whci*e  she  would  be  troati.'d  as  a  friend  of  the  family, 
have  a  little  salary  of  from  GO/,  to  70/.  a  year,  and  get  jdcnty  of 
fine  mutton,  fine  scenery,  and  fine  air.  The  salary  may  seem  poor, 
but  the  life,  I  think,  woidd  nt>t  be  uni)leasant ;  while  the  statis- 
tical fact  recorded  at  ])age  ^IG  would  lead  us  to  imagine  that  a 
yoiuig  lady  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  right  stamp,  would  not 
long  bo  left  there  "  in  maiden  meditation  fancy  free,"  or  suffered 
to  remain  a  governess,  if  she  asjiired  to  become  a  wife. 


AVAGES. 

Good  fiirm-labourcT  and  wif«s  witli  hoiird  ami  Idcltfing 
Gtirtil  Mugle  fanu-labourer  do.  do. 

Good  shephonl,  or  bumly  iiuixi,  uccutftoiucnl  to  stofk     . 
Goml  nUmt  furin  lad  do. 

(io<Kl  strong  fc-mali'  w  n-ant  <lo. 

Funn-lalKmrt-rsi.  prr  «lay  of  9  hours 

Mrc'linnu'.s  such  im  vi\T\it^i\tvTa,  uim'ou^,  paintornand  jjlazifrs,! 

MackHmithi!,   wlifclwrijrhti*,  i«]iiiiwri<^)its,    tMiopirri*,    and?      7«.  to   lOn. 

Hawycrs,  per  day  of  8  honra ) 


£no  to 

£G0 

40  to 

54) 

:.«•  to 

IM 

l.^>  to 

2.". 

20  to 

2:> 

4*.  to 

G^. 
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Owing  to  the  great  niunbers  of  working  men  wlio  have  been 
attracted  to  Auckland  and  the  north  by  the  "  forty-acre  free 
grants,"  the  rates  of  labour  are  at  present  some  20  per  cent, 
lower  there  than  they  ai*c  in  Canterbury  and  Otago. 


Value  or  iBrrnovED  Landed  Property  and  op  Tcjwn  Lots.— 
Small  suburban  farms,  lying  within  half-a-dozcn  miles  of  must 
of  tho  (jight  provincial  cajiitals,  would  now  frequently  realise 
from  15/.  to  20/.  per  acre.  Indeed,  a  faim  on  tliu  Taniaki,  nine 
miles  from  Auckland,  sold  in  small  lots,  has  lately  fetched  30/. 
per  acre.  Good  shops  and  warehouse  sites  in  Auckland  and 
Wellingtcm  have  brought  from  10/.  to  20/.  per  frontage  ftxit ;  tho 
small  acre  and  half-acre  town  lots,  put  up  by  auction,  by  tho 
Provincial  Governments,  where  new  townships  are  to  be  laid  out, 
will  sometimes  realise  from  50/.  to  150/.  per  acre ;  while  the 
npKct  Government  price  lately  put  on  some  town  lots,  in  the 
rising  young  city  of  Auckland,  was  at  the  rate  of  800/.  jicr  acre. 


POSTAL   EEGULATIONS. 

Nine-tenths,  probably,  of  all  letters,  papers,  and  book-p<)gt 
parcels,  sent  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  New  Zealand  uiui 
Austnilia  are  now  sent  by  what  is  called  the  Overland  Mail,  (a 
mail  carried  by  Ktcanioi*s,)  and  leaving  Southampton  the  'JWh 
of  every  month,  rin  ^lalta,  Aloxaiudria,  Suez,  the  Itotl  Sea,  Point 
do  Gallo,  and  Melbourne.  A  small  branch  steamer  nins  from 
Marseilles,  and  catches  this  great  monthly  mail  at  Malta ;  uiul 
letters  l>y  this  Kupplomentary  jMarseilles  route  may  be  postcil 
six  days  Liter  -  they  are  marked  *•  rid  Mai'scillcs,"  and  are 
carried  by  Dover  boat  and  Fn.^nch  railroatis  down  to  Marseilles. 
Tho  rates  of  postage  by  this  supplementary  route  »U'e,  howoTtf, 
dtmble  the  rates  charged  "  via  Southanii)ton." 

The  mails  for  these  two  rout(»s  arc  made  xip  in  London  on  the 
moniing  of  tho  20th  of  every  month,  via  S(H(thainitf<nu  and  on 
tho  evening  of  tho  2Gth,  rid  Marseilles.  \Vlien  the  20th  fjiUs 
on  Sunday,  the  mails  are  made  up  on  the  precious  evening ;  ami 
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when  the  '2Gth  falls  on  Sunday,  they  iii-c  made  up  on  i\\c  follow- 
ing cvcuiug.     All  postage  must  be  pre-paid. 


Via            1 

Vis 

S..utha 

mptoii.    1 

Marsc-ilh 

H. 

».     »/. 

0 

G 

1     0 

1 

"      i 

•2     0 

2 

^■'      1 

4     0 

1 

o         1 

•2     n 

(1 

1     i 

i)   :t 

<» 

4         ■ 

0     C 

1 

4 

If     o 

2 

0       ! 

3    <; 

0 

8 

— 

Bates  of  I*uirrAGE. 


Li^tttrs  not  cxccodiiig  the  ,     Jo/,.    .      ,     . 
Ditto  „    '  1  „     .     .     . 

Ditto  .,  2 

Fur  ev't-n' oz.  or  fractiouover  2  „     .     .     . 

*yfWspuiKT'*,  lilcll 

BiHik  ran:ol:»,  not  t.'Xoccding    1  .,     • 

Dittu  „  It; 

Ditti>  „  24 

For  «;ron-  adlitlDiial  8uz.  via  Sniilliamptoii 

For  eviTV  utlilitic.iiial  Suz.   alter  32(>z.  whioli  ),  , 

ia4/.)  via  Marseilh'.s        .     .      . .      .   f'  ■ 

The  Now  Zealand  mails  are  due  in  London,  via  ]\Iarscillcs, 
about  the  5th  of  every  month  ;  and,  via  Southampton,  on  the 
12th  of  every  month.  The  course  of  post  by  tliis  i-oute  is  one  of 
from  sixty-live  to  seventy  days ;  so  that  a  i)erson  in  England 
writing  to  a  friend  in  N(!\v  Zealand,  residing  in  or  near  one  of 
the  chief  towns,  nn'ght  expect  a  reply  in  about  five  montlis.  This 
is  iun|uefitic»nably  a  great  advance  since  the  days  when  it  took  as 
lung  only  to  get  to  New  Zealand  ;  hut  this  *'  Suez  route  "  is,  after 
all,  but  a  poor,  roundabout  route  for  New  Zealand;  and  I  trust 
that  'ere  long  the  eastern  colonies  of  our  magnificent  Australasian 


♦  Tlir- Lt'st  m'Hlr  «»f  iloinjjf  up  a  in*wsp:iiK.'r  i.s  to  foM  it  nitlirr  siiimII,  tie 
it  tiirhlly  round  \\\i\\  Mriii;;,  just  wal  «lo\vn  lln-  «-iii1h  of  tin-  fie,  uial  writ*.? 
tin- Jiddn  pri  m-atly  on  tlic  i»<#jr;//<#  of  the  juipor.  Tin-  jKipi-r  muht  l»c'ar  in> 
ol«l  alllln*?^*«,  iu»r  any  oIIut  pi-n  mark  wivr  tlic  N«'W  /itthiiid  address ;  niul 
wla-ri  paiM-n*.  li-tti-rr!,  or  ImmiU  jmri-ilri  nn-  futlaJ,  tlw  follnwin;:  rt-MiurkH  from 
thi'  ■*  Bnti:<li  l*«i.-*t:d  iniidr"  Klmidd  jdw:iyh  Ik?  atttiicU-il  to  : — "  Tla;  pr:irfi«.Mj 
cif -e:din^  li.-tt«'rs  pMhsiiiir  t«»  and  frtnu  llir  Austral{i>*ian  Colnnif*  and  India 
with  wax  'fX<:«'j»liiiirHH'!i  as  i.•^^|MriaIIypn■par^■d.  iHattmdi-d  with  much  iu- 
conviMiicnrc,  :iud  fn  <pu-ntly  with  rttriiins  injury  to  thr  li-tt«T»s  in  <'ons«'- 
qui'Ui"!'  iif  the  nallin;;  <»l"  Ihi-  wux  uiid  julhr.-ion  of  tho  httcn*.  Intho 
ir.tjft-  of  mails  ri'ivivi-d  from  Australia  and  India,  consiikndih'  di-l.-iy  it* 
wi/a.^ionrd  ;  and.  ntilwithstaiulinj;  the;  •rrc-at«.'st  fiin*  is  lak«'n  in  mpanitiuij 
th«"  h'ttcrs,  whirh,  «»\vinjr  t^i  the  uiujiu  aln/a^iy  UH-ntiontd,  adhrro  (do«cly 
t«ftji-th«r,  many  an*  (l'ini:i<rc<i  iindtorn.  Tho  puMio  an.-,  thrn-fon-,  nu-oin- 
inindfd  in  all  caHi'H  to  u>c  wafi-rs  in  pn-fon'urc!  to  wax  in  scfurin^  thoir 
h'ttrii*,  anil  idr'o  to  advisi*  their  corn-hpoiali-nts  to  ]iur»U('tla'  Hiimc  cour.s:'.** 
India  or  "  prciMin-*!"  wax  i'nn  always  Ik-  ohtitiintl  of  any  town  ^tatiimcn 
—if  not  wuftTrt,  <ir  the  comm«»n  guninicil  onvidopi»,  t>!ioiild  be  iiw<l. 
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empire — Now  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  New  Zealand — 
will  succeed  in  inducing  the  Home  GoYcrmuent  to  assist  them 
in  o2)ening  that  great  "  Panama  route  "  described  at  page  279  ; 
when  the  course  of  post  would  be  one  of  little  more  than  a 
month  ;  and  when  travellers  and  tourists  might  leave  Loudon  in 
July,  roll  down  through  the  breezy  latitudes  of  the  South 
Pacific,  visit  Now  Zealand,  and  be  back  in  Town  in  November- 
braced  up  for  work,  and  replenished  vnth  a  stock  of  health  and 
new  ideas,  cheap  at  double  the  money  it  had  cost  them  to 
obtain. 


MEMBEKS  OF  THE  GENERAL  CiOVEKXMENT  OF  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


I. 

TUE  COVERNOn  AND   MINISTERIAL  EXECUTIVE.* 

Salaries  ah  ut 

(iovoruor Colonrl  Thomas  Oon.'  Browiio         Ji^,jf-A\ 

Coloiiidl  Scrri.-tary  (Pri-miorj  .  Hon.  Kilwunl  William  Slutfonl            8"' 
Colonial  Tr.  :l^<u^e^  (Clianrellor 

of  the  Kxi'luMiiur .      .     -     .  Hon.  Christoplur  Wni.'Kiehinond      ^•'>) 

Attornoy-liincralt    ....  Hon.  Frodcrifk  Wliitaker                      8"0 

PostniuBtcr-Cionerul        .      .      .  Hon.  Htiiry  J.  Tnnert'd                         S'.K) 

This  "Stafford  ministry"  (like  Lord  Palmcrstons)  may  aoy 
day  bo  overthrown  by  the  opposition  "  outs  ;*'  led,  in  our  case, 
by  some  virtuous  Fox,!  or    Fcutherston,   or    other    indignaut 

♦  The  Chief  Jnstii'C  and  the  ConmiftiuU-r  of  the  Forces  nro  ex-otBoiu 
Member."*  of  tluB  Kxreutive. 

t  An  able  and  inllnential  polilioal  Colonist,  but  a  most  d>t«r- 
miniil  "  I'rovineialist,''  that  is,  on*-  who  would  split  up  New  Zi'nhinil  into  ii 
dozrn  liltle  parisli-likf  Settlement:^,  and  pve  to  eaeh  of  them  a  1ir>u1 
CiDVernor,  a  local  Ministry,  and  u  local  Parliament.  Mr.  Fox,  who,  if  hc 
does  ni>t  beoomeour  jjremier,  will  perhaps  not  bceomo  our  premier  iH-eaiiHt 
liu  will  esteem  the  ^rajM'ii  of  that  otiiee  hii^htly  i<our,  in.  1  U-lievo.  an  anient 
admirer  of  American  institutions — except,  ih-tIuijis,  in  the  little  malleni  of 
niob  rule,  lynch  law,  ami  slavery:  ami  would  ^ive  X«'W  Z«.-alan«l  tiies- 
dozen  Vestry  Parliann;nts  beeaiw<.'  mmuc  Mich  tliin«rs  exist  in  the  Ana  ricau 
Constitution — un  arjrument  which,  reeolhelinj;  that  sonjc  of  the  Slate* 
of  th<'  I'ldon  are,  each,  as  bi;r  as  the  whoh-  of  Xew  Zeidand  ^mt  to'felliLT, 
and  contain,  eacii.ati  ntany  millions  of  peoph>  ib<  our  little  ]irovin<-irt  eont;iin 
thousands,  in  one  that  mi^dit  well  remind  us  of  the  fal.du  of  the  fi-e^'  and 
the  ox. 
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Frovmcialist  and  Yostry  Parliament  man.  But  at  tlie  time  I 
write,  our  New  Zcalaud  Ministry  is  constituted  as  above.  Tho 
salaries  I  have  attached  to  tho  offices  arc,  I  think,  about  correct ; 
and  recollecting  that  this  Now  Zealand  ministry  is  respcmsiblo 
for  the  good  government  of  a  colony  as  large  as  the  mother- 
coimtty,  my  most  democratical  reader  will  not,  I  fancy,  venture 
to  assert  that  our  young  Premiers,  and  Attonicys-Greneral,  and 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  are  at  all  overpaid. 


THE  "  LEGISLATIVE  COUXaL,      OR  UrPEU  IIOL'SE. 

(Life  Peers.) 


1.  Hon.  Thos.  Iloiigliton  Bortlcj- 

Rofidcme. 

Occupation  or  Pr«»feB8ioD. 

'Speaker)        .... 

Aiiokland 

Tinndnl  Froprietor 

2.  Hon.  (ioorgi-  Alfrfnl  Anicy    . 

Anckhmd 

Cliii'f  Jiwtico 

3.  Hod.  Ch;u«.  J.  K.  UhikistDii    . 

(..'hrist  church 

Landc«l  Proprietor 

4.  Hon.  Janies  Coiitts  Cmwlbnl . 

Wtllinfrlou 

» 1 

5.  Hon.  Georjn'  Cutlitild      . 

Taranaki 

} » 

6.  Hun.  John  Ciirlin<^  . 

Napier 

f  t 

7.  Hon.  Sir  S.  ( ).  (Jibb^s,  IJiirt.  . 

u  an-rarci 

1 1 

8.  Hon.  John  Anderson  (;illilhm 

Ancklniul 

Merchant 

9.  Hon.  John  Hydn  Hurria  . 

Ihinrilin 

IVarriiiter 

lu.  Hod.  John  Johnston 

WcUiiijjrton 

ISIiTclnint 

11.  Hon.  Williiim  H«nr>'  Kenny  . 

•  Onchunga 

Landed  rroprictor 

12.  Hon.  Janus  Mciiziei) 

(Maj;o 

> » 

13.  Hon.  Mftttiii-w  Itichinoiul       . 

Ntlson 

» » 

14.  Hon.  Honrv  Willijun  IN  tro     . 

.  WL-lliuKton 

15.  Hon.  John'Cha... Watts  RosstU 

Cunttrrhury 

It 

IG.  Hon.  .Tohn  Suhmm  . 

Auckluml 

» « 

17.  Hun.  Williuni  Swuiiison  . 

Auckland 

Kx-Altoniey  Genend 

18.  Hon.  Henn-  John  Tam-n-d     . 

Cliristrliurch 

Landid  l'r«>prietor 

1  lU.  Hon.  Fndiriek  Whitaker       . 

Auckhiud 

Attorney-General 
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THK    "HOUSE    OP    BEPBE3ENTATEVES. 

(Uouse  of  Comtnona.) 
Speaker :  Sir  Ohables  Gliffobd,  Momber  for  Wellington. 


Representing 
ProvluL-e  of 


Aucklaiul 
12  Mcmlxra. 


ILiwko's  Biiy 

2  ]Meml»i;*rs. 

Taniiiaki 

3  Members'. 


W«-lliiijrton 

(with  Spo4k".T) 
8  Member^?. 


NelsfMi 

ineluilinj;  IVIarl- 

Iwrouj^h", 

7  Memberis. 


Cnntorl)ur\' 
5  Members. 


Otapo 
4  Members. 


Members. 


Thood.  Mivetiraiiltain,Esq.,J.P. 
William  Crush  DaWv,  Esq.,  J.P. 
1,  Esq.,  J.r. 
John  Willianii^n,  Ewj.,  J.P.    . 
:\reliil)aia  Clark,  H*hj.,  J.P.       . 
KolKjrt  Cruham,  Ew^.,  J.P. 
Josojih  Har;a^«V(?8,  Es*|.,  J.P.  . 
Theoi)hili»lIeah>,Ei»q.      . 
Hugh  Carluton,  Esq.  . 
Thwmaa  Hemlordoii.  Esq.,  J.P. 


Walter  Lee,  Es4i. 

Jb,  H-sq. 
Tames  Farmer,  Esq.,  J.P.  . 


Fohii  J.  Symonas,  Esq 


Tlios.  H.  Fitzgenild,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Thomas  Kiiigr,  Mstj.,  J.P.  . 
TameB  Crow(;  Itichmoiul,  Esq  . 
tlloii.  Chri8(o]iher  W.  liidimond 
I  Alfred  iJc  11  IJmndou,  Esq.,  J.P. 
jlsaao.  Earl  Foatherston,  Esq.    . 
William  Fit/herl)ert,  Esq..  J.P. 
William  Fi>x,  Ewi..  J.P.     .       . 
Altr<Hl  Itenall,  Ehj.    . 
Win.  Uenianl  Ithoiles,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Charles  liuokiiijc;  Carter.  Es<i.  . 
Hon.  Edward  William  Staftbrd 
Freduriek  A.  WVld,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Herlvrt  Evehni  Curtis,  Es(i.    . 
AllKd  Domett,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Edward  .hillie,  Es«].,  J.P. 
J.  Feilor  Ang.lvellinjJT,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Daviil  Monro.  Esq.,  J.P.    . 
W.  Sefton  M(Hirh(iuse,  Em].,J.P. 
CliarlesHmitir  Iin)wn,  Es<j.    . 
Isaac  Tlnw.  Ctwikson,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Hon.  Hcnrj'  S(»well    . 
Cnwbio  Ward,  Ewj.,  J.P.  . 
Fmneis  Dill(»n  IkU.  Esq.,  J.P. 
Thomas  liannat^'ne  (lillius.  Esq 
James  Maoandrew,  Y.iH\.^  J.P. 
JolmP.  Taylor,  Ii*q.,  J.P. 


Occupation,  or  ProfeMka.  i 


Landed  Proprietor 

Merchant 

Newsptiper  ProprietOT 
Lamltrtl  Proprietor 
Merchant 

I* 
Landed  Proprietor 
Newsiwpcr  Proprietor 
Landed  Proprietor 


Solicitor 

M.D. 

Merchant 

Barrister 

Landtd  Proprietor 

jMerchant 

Landed  Proprietor 


Merchant 
Landed  Proprietor 


Landed  Proprietor 

» ♦ 
^lerchant 
Barrister 
Laudul  Proprietor 


Merchant 
Laudwl  Proprietor 
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Tluifi.  it  vill  l)C  s<»en  tliat  our  Itifatit  House  of  Commons  conjits  at 
prt^ent  ouly  41  UHjiibtrs:  u  iiumhcr  whtoli  mi^'lit  now.  I  tliiTik,  wt41  be 
.loulil*  d,  jitwJ  which  has,  1  beliuve.  Ijccu  iuciL'usi.Hl,  by  a  Bill  f)uty>cd  rl tiring 
-L'*siuu,  Uit  i\\MMi  .'jO.  The  last  spMiou  of  this,  oar  Hrat  New  Zeiiluuil 
.ioiit.  hm  jiist  eluai-d  at  Auokliiml,  find  th«  flri»t  session  of  our 
atcoud  pnrliument,  now  to  b€  eltjotedj  will  probably  be  oiwiued  at  Wel- 
lington m  April. 

"The  General  Aasembly.  which  has  now  ljec3ii  three  montlis  in  session, 
will  cloise  ira  hd)oiir8  im  Ihin  dsty  or  Mutuiiiy  ritxt,  the  tc-rrnof  thotxistoticf, 
five  years*  of  the  preiKciitlliiUMo  of  HLprcBirntativos  will  Ihru  have  cifin^J. 
It  is  ft  c-ircurastaiiee  somcwliut  exceptional  in  the&e  tliiys  of  rftrljarat.nta»y 
f?f>Temment,  in  the  A  UtftralaBiun  Colonies  at  legist,  thut  ft  representiJitive 
1  huvo  t scaped  a  premature  dijs*.dutioiunnd  still  more  rare  that 
it  sJioald  havti  been  undisturbed  by  any'  Ministerial  eriiis  '  or 
iii-Mi  .11  c[i.ui;^e  of  policy., 

*'  If  tJiii,  iU  chisirirj  HeKsion,  lias  been  less  jwolilic  of  laws  than  that 
which  iiuioedJBti'ly  preceded  it,  and  whieb  will  ha  ttlwuy=*  di^liDpuishablo 
for  ihj  'eij^lity  Aetb,'  it  hits  bceu  by  no  means  biirrea  of  resiulta.    The 
fijllowing  Acts  have  already  been  ptuj^cd.  mud  have  received  tiio  aaaout  of 
Gov^imor  :— 
I  The  Private  Bills  Evidence  Act,  18C0. 
The  Absent  D<d)k*n*  Act,  1860. 
The  Absent  DLfrtidant;?  Act,  1S60. 
The  Furcign  8-  ujnan'H  Act,  18b0. 
The  Keniission  of  PeimUie^*  Act,  18G0. 
The  Fraudulent  Trustees  Aet,  IWUJ. 
The  IJttukers  E»  turns  Aet  Amendment  Act,  ISGO. 
The  Mfirricd  WouienH  Property  Proteetiun  Aet,  1860* 
The  G.dd  Fields  Act.  I858-18t;0. 
The  IVIereantile  Law  AEicndmeiit  Aet,  18t'>0, 
Tlic  Lyttelton  and  Chriatchureh  Railway  Aet»  I860. 
The  riirehas  and  Ninnis  Flax  Patent  Aet,  18tfO. 
The  Summary  Procoedinga  Improvejuent  Act,  I860. 
Joint  Hli»ek  C<impiLaiea  Act,  IStiO. 
Pakutii  Act,  }StkK 

B*a1  r^Uite  Adraitiistnition  Act,  1860, 
The  Cvniveyaneiri^-:  Ordinance  Aiuendment  Act,  1860. 
The  Supreme  i.'<>tir1?i  Act,  18<io. 
The  Barri*ttr5  imd  Solicitora  Admuidon  Act,  1860. 
Enfflifh  Aei^'  Aet^  IHW, 
Ofli<  :      '  .ut*  Evidence  Act,  IS* JO. 

Th.  aik  Aet  Amendment  Act,  1S(U). 

'•■'  -  -1  Catholic  EadowraeutH  Sales  Act,  18G0. 

i  Aet  Ajnendmont  Aet,  1H{J(I. 
I lool master*  Laud  tSalu  Act,  18<J*^. 
"6>Jiuv  uiiieia  luive  likewise  been  disposed  of— amongfit  them  an  Act  to 
amend  th«  Itepresentatiou.  The  Militia  Bill,  the  Amis  Bill,  the  Naval 
and  Milihixy  Setth^ra  '  Wellingtcm  i  Bili,  tlio  Tiu-unabi  IahuI  Rtg^dutioa 
Bill,  tlio  Liffht  Houses  Bill  are  beini*"  gwiftly  carried  tlirough  tlie  perila  of 
tl,,,  .,(._.  •  '-'idical  *Shiughter  of  the  Lmoeeufci*  baa  tiot  yet  with  tu 
I"  ition. 

t  the  soBsioo,  bowovcr,  must  not  be  meaiured  by  tbeso 

lijel*  ior  a  very  greut  amount  of  time  and  diseiisaion  has  been  devoted 

the  Aisscmby — ^aud  notably  by  the  House  of  EepreseiataUvea — to  the 
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paramount  and  absorbing  question  of  native  affairs :  and  if  no  dotiniU' 
Bclieme  of  {xAicy  ha.H  ln'cn  struck  out,  at  the  least,  a  musd  of  infommti"U 
had  bocu  acenniubited  which  haa  thrown  a  light  upon  tlie  errors  anJ 
defects  of  our  funuer  mana^'cmcnt  of  the  native  race,  and  which  will  «ervt 
to  guidij  the  Logisbtture  uml  the  colonists  in  their  future  rc'latiuns  with  tliv 
aboriginal  people  of  New  Zeabiud.*' — Xetc  Zeaiawi  Examiner, 


JUDGES. 

.      Hoi 
I        .       Hi:j 
Puisne  Judge  :  Southern  District j    .      His  Honour  Henry  Bames  Gredson. 


Chief  Justice Hon.  George  Alfre<l  Arney. 

Puisne  Judge  ";C«^iitnil  District)       .      His  Honour  Alexander  J.  «Iohn£ton. 


CHIEF   EXEGUrrSE   AND   OTHER  OFFICERS   OF   THE 
GENERAL  GOVEKNMtNT,  NOT  IN  THE  MINISTRY. 

Auditor-Creneral Charles  Knight,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Registrnr-C.Jeiiend John  B.  Bennett,  Ksq. 

Lund  Claims  Conmiissionor      .       .       .      Francis  Dillon  Bell,  Esq.,  J.P. 
LiHp«*ct()r  of  Public  Works       .       .       .      Lieut.-Col.  Mould.  R.E.,  J.P. 

Native  S«^oretiiry Donald  MacLean,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Assistant  Native  S(!oret«ry       .       .       .      T.  II.  Smith,  Es<i.,  J.P. 
Assistant  Law  OHicer       ....      Francis  Dart  Fenton,  Esq.,  J.P. 
Governor".^  Private  Secretary  and  Clerk  I     r>     *  -    -o  r^   a^         j 
to  the  ExcM.tive  Council      .        .        |     ^"P^"^'  ^'  ^'-  S*^^'««l- 
Governor  s  Aide-ilc-Caiiip       .       .       .      'VVindlo  St.  Hill,  Esq.,  Colli  Regt. 


INTESTATE  ESTATES— REGISTRATION  OF  MARRIAGES. 

In  the  case  of  i)ersr)ns  dying  intestate,  i.e.,  without  making  a  will,  tlio 
next  of  kin  may  api»ly  for  letters  of  atlminiftration ;  but  if  there  be  no  next 
of  kin,  or  if  the  next  of  kin  do  not  apply,  the  estate  is  ndministervd  by  the 
official  administrator,  in  which  case  the  personal  property  of  tlie  deCLiised 
is  sold  by  au(!ti(>ii.  and  after  all  debts  and  dtanands  agsiinst  the  estate  arc 
ssitislied,  tin*  residue  of  the  money,  if  any,  is  paid  into  the  Colonial 
Treasury,  subjecrt  thereafter  to  be  paid  out  by  an  onler  of  u  judge  of  the 
Supnnie  Court,  on  receiving  pnK>f  of  claim. 

Wills  are  proved  by  the  executors  of  the  deceased  person  before  a 
judge  of    the  Supreme  Court,  when  probate  is  given. 

Persons  about  to  marry  must  obtain  fn»m  the  Kegistmr's  Office  a  certili- 
eate  ;  for  without  this  c«-rtilieate  nt)  minister  can  perform  the  ceremony  of 
marriage,  under  a  penalty.  The  persoiLs  applyim^  for  this  certiticate  must 
lodge  with  the  registrar  their  names,  and  other  particulars  as  to  age,  A'c., 
and  pay  a  fee  of  In.  i'ul  ;  anil  at  the  exj)irati«»n  of  14  days,  on  pttyment  of 
an  additional  fw.,  the  certiticate  is  gninle<l.  But  the  certiticate*  can  l)e 
granted  and  the  marriage  performed  without  any  delay,  on  payment  of  a 
fee  of  1/.  li*.  <!'/.  Pers«niM  married  by  the  registrar  pay  an  additiomil  fcMJ 
of  3^  No  jKTsons  can  be  married  according  to  the  form  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  unless  the  "  banns  '  have  been  published  three  times  in  the 
church,  or  unless  a  special  license  is  obtained  from  the  Bishop's  Surrogide. 
This  specijd  lict-nse  costs  :5/.,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  ministers  fee,  and 
to  the  registrar's  fee  for  the  certiticate. 
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The  most  recent,  or  most  ciiiTont,  bouks  and  publicatioiiB  on  New 
Zealand,  ore  published  or  sold  by  Edward  Stanford,  C,  Chaiing 
Cross,  London,  and  sent  by  book-post  to  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Continent,  India,  or  elsewhere.  Mr.  Stanford 
also  fnmishes  those  little  portable  libraries  of  popuhir  works 
which  emigrants  now  so  often  provide  as  a  portion  of  their 
outfit. 

Publiratlon 
price. 

£.  a.    d. 

1.  The  Story  of  New  Zcalaml,  Piiat  imd  PrcBont,  Suviij^c  nrid 
Civilized.    By  Arthur  S.  TJiomption,  M.D.,  58th  Kegt.,  with 

map  and  illustratiunH 140 

2.  Five  Yoars'  Kosidonco  in  New  Zealand.    IJyCapt.  Fuller,  late 

of  the  50th  Kegt U  10    0 

3.  New  Zealand  and  it«  Cokrtiination.  Ily  tho  Hon.  "William 
Swuinaon,  ex-Attomey  General  of  New  Zealand.     1  vol.,  with 

map >       .      0  14    0 

4.  Te  Ika  a  Maori,  or  Now  Zealand,  and  ifs  Tnhabitiintij — illuH- 
tnitinj^  tiie  Origin,  Manners,  CurttouL-*,  Mytholo«ry,  Kelijjiou, 
Songis  Proverlw.Fabhip,  and  Languuf^e  of  tlie  Natives :  togetiier 
with  tile  G(.-oIogy.  Natural  Ilictury,  rroihictionij,  an<l  Climate 
of  tho  Country  ;  ito  State  aH  re^rarda  Christianity.  &c.  &.C.  &e. 
With  a  map  and  numi-rond  illutttnitionii.  By  tho  llev.  Hiehard 
Tuvlor,  M.A.,  F.U.S.,  many  yenru  u  ^tidaionary  in  New 
Z«-iland.     1  vol..  8vo 110 

5.  Adventures  in  New  Zealand.  By  Jerninghnm  Wakefield,  PIm}. 
2  vols.,  with  illustrations 

C.  Pol^nichian  Mythology,  and  AiieientTradltiunal  ][i:5tory!(if  tho 
New  Zeahind  Kace  as  fiu-nit(he<l  hy  their  Priet^ts  and  Chiefs. 
By  Sir  (ieorge  (Jrey,  late  Governor-in-Chief  of  New  Zealand. 
1  vol.  post  8vo 0  10     6 

7.  Hinta  to  Intending  Sheip  Farmers  in  New  Zeahind.  Thinl 
ctUtion.  By  Frederiek  A.Weld,  Khii.,  .7. P.  of  Flaxlioume,  New 
Zeahind,  Mcmher  (if  the  Houmo  of  liej^reeentatives.  With  an 
AppeudLx,  contaiiting  an  KpitDino  of  the  Land  Regulations 

of  the  diilerent  Pn^vinees 0     10 

8.  Canterburj'  Pa]K;rs.  new  wriea  ;  being  Information  eoncemiug 

tho  Provinee  of  (..•anterburv.     No.s.  I.  antl  II.    .       .        .  eaeli     0     10 

9.  The  Now  Ze-.dand  I'ilot.    By  Capt.  G.  11.  Jiichunls  and  Lieut. 

F.  J.  Evanp,  IC.N.    Seeonil  etlition 0    5    0 

10.  The  New  Zwilaml  Gninniuir,  ViKrabulary.  and  Dietionary.  By 

G.  ArehdtMtcon  Williams.    Seeond  edition        .       .       .       .080 

11.  The  Ausfmlian  and  New  Zealand  Gazette,  publislied  weekly, 

by  Frederiek  Algar,  11,  Clement's  Lane,  Ix)mliard  Stre<'t      .006 

12.  The  Now  Zealand  Examiner,  publiiihed  montlily,  by  Georgo 

Stit-ot.  30.  CornhUl 006 
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£    $.  d. 
13.  Handbook  for  Australasia 0    5    0 

Voices  from  Auckland,  with  tho  Iiand  Reflations  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes.  IJy  Alex.  F.  Ridj^wuy  and  Sons,  Agents 
to  the  Pn>vinciul  Government  of  Auckland  .       .       .        .006 

Otajro  :  Infonnatioii  for  the  Guidance  of  Intending  Emigrants. 
By  John  Cargill,  Esq.,  J.  P.,  Member  of  the  Provincial 
Council 006 

The  New  Zealand  Handbook,  seventh  edition,  with  coloured 

uuij) 006 

Tlie  Prize  Essay  on  New  Zealand.     By  W.  Stones,  Esq.        ,      0    0    6 

Tlie  Auckland  **40-Acro  Free  Grants,"  and  Description  of 

the  Pn)vinco  of  Auijkland 0    0    3 

Pictorial  Ilhistralions  of  Now  Zealand.  Sixty-four  Views  on- 
graved  on  Stool,  from  Dniwings  made  by  S.  C.  Brees,  late 
principal  Engineer  and  Surveyor  to  tlie  New  Zealand  Com- 
pany,  nauiljiomely  bound.    (Originally  published  at  3/. 3x.)     110 


MAPS. 

14.  Stanford's  Map  of  New  Zealand,  compiletl  from  the  most  recent  reliable 
documents.  Full  coloured,  price  on  one  sheet,  2*. :  or  mounted  in  cjiso, 
;>s.  i')d. 

A  General  Chart  of  New  Zealand;  by  Captain  J.  L.  Stokes  and  Com- 
mander Drurj'.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commit^ioners  of  the 
Adtiiinilty.     One  sheet  colonnHl,  price,  5$.  (jd. :  or  mounted  in  cast\  8.«. 

ArrowHiiiith's  Map  of  New  Zealan«l,  price  on  one  sheet,  Ife.,  or  mounted  in 
case,  Os. 

Auckland. — A  New  Map  of  the  Province  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand  Cora- 
jnletl  fur  A.  Willis,  (ilanu.  and  Co.,  from  tlie  lutrst  official  documents, 
showing  tlie  Tiands  already  sold,  the  Lands  open  for  seh'ction  for  Free 
<Trantj»,  and  Cr<»wn  Lands  not  yet  surveyed  :  with  Handbook.  Price,  ia 
sheet,  coloured,  f)*..  or  mounted  in  case,  7*.  <y/. 

Canterbury. — Mnp  of  the  Pri»vince  of  Canterbury,  New  Zoalaml,  .««howin5 
the  Freehold  Sections  ami  Pastunme  linns.  The  mai>  i.s  based  ujHin  the 
recent  Muritinu*  8urv(^ys  by  tin-  Admiralty  in  New  Zealand,  the  Trigo- 
nonielrieal  Survey  madV  by  order  of  the  Provincial  Government,  and  tho 
Coniinunieations  of  Coloni^ts  to  tho  Land  Ottice.  It  has  also  corrections 
fumirtlied  l)y  "WaHir  MantiU,  Esq.,  IJ.  J.  S.  Ilannan  Es<i.,  and  J.  B.  A. 
Achmd.  Ksq.  Prie»',  in  sheet,  7s.  luL;  in  case,  1(»«. ;  on  canvas,  rtillcrs, 
and  varnisheil,  los. 

Charts  of  N«*w  Zealand,  by  Captain  J.  L.  Stoki'S  and  Commander  Drury. 
l*nblished  by  Onbr  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  tiie  Admiralty.  On 
14  sheets.     Price  2^  8s. 
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NOTICES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PUBLICATIONS. 


1 .  The  ottthoT  of  thb  work  ^i vcs  a  list  of  the  VftrJous  publicatious  on  New 
Zf-ftUnrl,  «f»reailiii|Br  over  a  period  of  mma  thirty  yean»,  which  he  consulted 
is  >v  of  wTitiiig  Ilia  own  hot)k  :  ho  numt^n  the  rtstoumlinf?  nuiuUr of 
'J  I  thprH',  thv  ihA  edition  of  **  HnrAtlioiise's  New  Zciihiiid**"  ta 
I                   ,v  which  111?  Una  ham  phaseiJ  to  mnrk  aa  '*  gooii»"     I  can  very 

I  tarn  Iho  nmisL' :   Dr.  Thumps* ins  work   tjf)e8   not  profcws  to 

!:  ;  of  »i)4n»'\iliMJul  juid  pli^^t^^n^l  nuittt  rs,  or  of  what  we  may  call 

Hit- (inwtujul  tkl^iiliiof  Liiiigrutioti — but  It  is  piiiiicnlnrly  full  njunuminous 
On  ftijch  suhjtftM  ft*  th«  iiutive  rftce,  the  physical  fjuttirca^  tlic  Nutuml 
Hiftijfry,*   uiul  <■  of  the  coniitry.   Further^  it  has  this  pcculinr 

Blfrit— th;»t  w}.  :  IliB  of  &U  our  publieatiotiB  on   New  Znilnnd 

i»r-  ""    n'.rUs  1.1     ;.*,  who,  like  iuy»elf.  huvc  nn  iiit<'re^  to  srrro 

ji  ij»  New  Zwihiud,  Dr.  Thoiiips*jn'a  ia  the  work  of  a  mari^  quite 

u  •!  with   the  colony,   who  glcuaed  a  good   kuuwlodge  of  tlie 

couiitry  during  Iub  eleven  yean*  n«id<mco  there  as  aenior  turgoon  of  the 
^Ihiwt  DHtlu 

2.  Captaia  Fuller's  book  relates  mainly  to  Canterbmy.    I  Tenttire  to 
it  contains  paert^  relating  to  certiiin  bygone  privnto  roiittera 

it  well  bf  HUjiprfs^j+^d  in  tiny  ftcooud  editiori»  and  it  is  pcrhupa 
deficient  in  clear  iiirTiinij;eiuent  and  lueiditv  of  style— but  ilia 
Icfls  a  work  which  might  well  bo  eonBultcd  by  an  intending 
to  any  province  of  New  Zealand. 


8.  The  Honourable  3In  Swainiion  s  book,  like  Dr.  TboinpMn'f  in 
req»ecta.  doe$^  not  deal  mneh  with  pmrticiil  imitation  matters  :  and,  as  the 
woik  of  one  whii  wiis  lai  old  guvernment  olliiial  in  the  "  Fitzroy  days."  it 
to  oif  Ut  hike  li  aomewliut  erunme<l  und  purty-spirit^^d  vJuwof  the 
tggka  between  the  New  Zealand   Company  a  Bc-ttUiB  and  tho 
utIieiiilM— Htill  it  is  the  work  of  an  abb*,  eunseientioua  man,  and 
tieniarly  vidiuihle  as  an  authority  m  all  luattonj  relative  to  tlie  con- 
itntiouul  govenmieut  of  the  cohmy  and  to  the  "  Native  DUKculty. 

i.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor's  book  is  the  work  of  a  clever  and  somewlmt 

igoted  misfcionar}'— but.  it  ia  remarkably  full  and  good  in  tlie  chaptera 

iho  Native  race^  and  on  the  natural  hijatory  and  geology  of  the  country. 

»*$.  Mr.  Waketield'*  work  gives  a  moat  authentie  and  interesting  aecount 
tttr  Hr^i  planting  of  the  k'ttlementtf  of  Wellington,  Nelaou,  Wan^nUJ« 
•  iMnoutli.  and  will  W  read  with  pUta^ure  and  profit  by  all  who 
•  to  bo  Will  aei|UMlftted  with  the  history  of  tho  «arly  days  of 
icvi  y^aai^oid  colouiiiation. 

G.  Sir  George  Orey'a  book  I  have  never  seen— but  It  haa  been  will 
rcviewc'd,  and  is.  I  Im  lievt*.  a  rnosit  intervsting  dt't«eription  of  tlie  early 
&tor^',  and  of  tho  olmoUte,  or  eemi-obssolete,  euittuuiii*  uf  tin-  nutiv»5  raj-e. 


See  Note.  \ 
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7.  Mr.  Weld's  is  an  admirablo  pamphlet,  and  should  be  in  the  handf 
of  every  one  who  goes  to  New  Zealand  with  a  view  of  eugagiug  in 
agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits. 


8.  *•  The  Canterbury  Papers"  **  Voices  from  Auckland,*'  and  *•  Informa- 
tion on  Otago,"  arc  ull  cheap  little  publioations  which  will  repay  perusal 
The  popular  "  New  Zealautl  ILindbook  "  has  already  gone  througli  ux 
large  editioiiis  and  Iiiis  perhaps  commanded  a  greater  sale  tlian  any  litllu 
work  on  New  Zealand  wliich  has  ever  yet  been  published  ;  wliile  the  Prize 
E.st>iiy  is  a  i)hnit<ant  sketch  of  the  colony  and  its  advantages  wliich  no  one 
Would  regret  buying. 

fl.  A  work  refleetiug  the  vcrj'  highest  credit  on  the  Hydrographic 
Oflice  and  the  Admiralty,  and  on  the  compilers,  Captain  G.  S.  Ricliards, 
lt.N.,  and  M.  F.  J.  Evans,  Master  R.N.  It  gives  a  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  every  eoust,  biiy,  roadstead,  river,  and  harbour  in  New  Zealand. 
It  is  a  book  worth  it.^  weight  in  gold  to  every  commander  of  a  ship  gcting 
to  New  Z«ahind  ;  an<l  one  which  should  ulsti  bo  possessed  by  eveTV  iH'r»>n 
desiroud  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  coasts  and  port 
di.-^tricrtd  of  New  Zealand. 


10.  Arrhdeaeon Williams's  "]\Iaori  Grammar"  is  a  book  which  cveiy 
one  should  possess  who  is  jlesirous  of  landing  in  the  cc)lony  with  some 
little  knowledgt*  of  the  native  ton«rue  :  a  most  useful  acquisition  to  luiy 
one  int(!nding  to  settle  in  Ihe  North  Island,  and  one  which  may  be 
gained  by  devoting  an  hour  or  two  a  day  to  the*  Archdeacon's  work,  on 
the  voyage  out. 

11.  An  excelhint  weekly  publication  giving,  from  time  to  time,  some  first- 
rati.'  h-ading  articles  on  einigrutionary  subj^ets,  together  with  a  most 
ustful  snniniari-  of  the  latest  intrlligi net.'  from  N<;w  Zealand,  New  Snuih 
Wales,  (^ne('nnland,Victoria,Tasmania,West  Australia,  and  South  Austnilia; 
and  a  puhlieation  wliirh,  together  with  the  Mttc  Zealaiul  Exnnthinr^  might 
w^i'U  Ih<  taken  in  by  tlie  hfune  eountrj'  frien<ls  or  relatives  of  all  persons 
who  have  settled  in  Australia  or  Nt!W  Zealand. 


12,  A  young  and  well-<;dited  periodical.  devote<l  to  New  Zealand, 
giving  high  promise  of  great  ust.'fulness,  and  a  publication  to  wliich  every 
New  Zealand  eolonist  miwt  heartilv  wish  success. 


IH.  This  is  n  v<'1t  useful  little  work:  and  the  relations  between  New 
Zeahunl  and  the  Auhtralian  colonies  are  k)  close,  the  trade  and  inter- 
course between  them  are  so  great,  that  t.'very  New  Zealand  emigrant  of  the 
small  capitalist  ehiss  would  do  well  to  obtain  it,  and  read  it  over  on  the 
voya-^e,  .•>()  that  he  might  land  in  the  new  e<mntry  of  his  adoption  with 
some  knowk-dgoof  those  »ister  (rolonies  whose  interests  will  often  be  iden- 
tical with  his  own. 


1  \.  A  cheap,  jiopnlar,  and  accurate  naip  of  New  Zealand,  well  engraved 
»ind  eoloured,  and  rellecting  credit  both  on  publisher  and  artist. 
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Some  or  all  of  tiio  works  hero  doscribed  might  well  have 
a  place  in  that  little  portftblo  library  which  New  Zealand  emi- 
grants now  HO  often  and  bo  wisely  provide  as  a  portion  of  their 
outfit.  Any  o«iucatcd  person  now  going  to  New  Zealand,  and 
1  itig  forwivrd,  perhaps,  to  taking  jiart  some  day  in  the  pro- 
ial  or  general  government  of  the  colony  cannot  be  too  well 
ill  the  literature  of  the  new  Land  ;  while  it  may  be  said 
any  emigrant — agricnlturist^  profesaioual  man,  trader,  or 
;ulator — might  gleau  an  amount  of  practical  knowledge  from 
perusal  of  some  of  these  books  on  the  voyage  out  which  would 
of  material  benefit  to  him  on  his  arrival. 
But  in  selecting  a  few  books  for  sea  use  the  emigrant  should 
lot  confine  himself  to  mere  works  on  colonies  and  emigra- 
ion.  Thei*©  is  perhaps  no  situation  in  life  where  a  man 
iry  lead  with  so  much  ]>leasiirc  and  profit  to  himself  as  when 
pviflOliei'  for  three  mouths  on  boai'd  ship ;  and  if  the  capitalist 
or  small  capitalist  family  bound  to  our  '*  Britain  of  the  South," 
will  take  my  a^lvicc,  they  wiU  not  only  provide  themBelves  with 
a  few  standard  works  on  the  country  of  their  adoption,  but  will 
add  a  few  on  other  subjects,  and  give  a  place  on  their  eabin- 
shdves,  say,  ti>  Thackeray  and  Maeaulay,  and  to  that  niral  classic, 
\teren&*  book  of  **  The  Farm,"  and  to  Wliite's  "  Selborne/' 
id  St,  John's  **  Highland  Sports,''  aud  to  Gerard's  ''  Lion 
Hunter,"  and  to  Winter's  "  Curiosities  of  Civilization,"  and  to 
grand  old  Johnson,  big  in  words  Imt  big  in  wisdom  and  in  wit ; 
and  to  Pope=— Poi^>e,  that  pocket  giant,  ^vhose  verse,  all  meat  and 
honoy,  chokes  us  with  no  bone  or  comb. 

•  In  hia  remarkH  on  the  Nuluml  History  of  New  Zealand  Dr.Tliompaoii 
>roT»oimces  stiruc?whftt  too  lirhitmrily,  1  tltiiik,  that  ijo  living  specimrii  ut 
the  gifl^imtie  *'  Mau  "  now  exists  in  New  ZiLiilunib  I  certainly  do  not  Uiitik 
re  sliuuld  be  juBtificd  in  udviMing  Profeasor  Owen  to  etart  on  an  expedi- 
ioii  to  Nnw  Zeahiii'l  in  the  ftuth  of  catohing  a  M«»ft— hnt,  most  mirjuue- 
i**n>il.lv.  if  lis  Dr.  Thomp*»u  j4.s»tU,  a  liviup;  Mou  fnts  m^i-n  ii^  liiU-  na  llm 
I*  iir  I*!.')ii,  no  suttii'iont  HrguiucTit  can  b«  a«lilupe<l  to  ehow  that  it  in  tm- 
I  J'  even  very  highly  iniprohiihle,  that  the  livin;^  Moa  may  nol  bo 

Liiout  in  that  remote  wildemt^as  of  the  Soutli  iBlaud^  descVihed  ut 
}x^i:  iJij,  evisii  in  tlio  ywir  180L 

I  wouhl  olworve,  too,  (Imt  the  exiatoDCC  of  tho  **Froffa,"  named  by  the 

iKjct.^    '  :     '    'J*^  of  hiH  work,  uj ay  easily  V>e  aoeoun^*  '    •   .  i,„  .....f  .,  .;..^^ 

[iliiit  '  Itovclhtloiit  in  tht."  liiillueit  of  rjnnie  fthi]  I 

If,;*  i     n  iik*>  tht*  ghip-inlnKlijcwl  mouse  and  tii- 

out  tiaii vetf  of  tlte  soil,  but  true  emigriuit*. 
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CHAPTER  XVin. 


EMIGRATIOX   AND   E^IIGRAXTS. 


Emighatiux. — To  treat  fully,  hero,  of  emigration  as  a  branch 
of  social  and  political  economy,  would  be  to  oxeet^  the  scope  and 
purposo  of  a  work  like  the  jtresont.  But  emi<ntuits  are  so  undcr- 
Vidued  a  clasfs.  bo  mucli  lurking  prejudice  exists  against  emign- 
tiou,  its  social  and  national  merits  are  ^o  often  ignored,  or  so 
partially,  so  grudgin<;ly  a<lmittcd.  that  I  trust  the  reader  will 
allow  nie  to  preface  this  chapter  with  a  few  re-marks  expressive 
(►f  an  i»piniou  that  eiuijiiaiits  are  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
the  c(»mmunity  which  any  oTer-cr<»wded  country  can  possess; 
and  that  eni!gi-.ition.  as  fui  idd  writer  (|uaintly  asserts.  "  is  tlie 
Ttry  best  atfiiir  of  business  in  whicli  any  tdd  coimtry  c:in  engage." 

Emigrants  and  emigration  have  many  friends — but  they  have 
many  enemies.  l»oth  secret  and  avowed. 

Tis  said  thiit  not  a  few  of  xhv  great  and  pri»sperous  among  us 
likr  to  be*  surrounded,  at  a  respectful  distance,  by  the  lowly  and 
the  meek:  their  nia:isi..:is  sire  grander,  their  velvets  softer, 
Uratijfr  uf  the  hovels  ;iud  i-ag";.  If  evL-ry  man  had  opera  box, 
yacht,  and  dn^jkey.  lio-v  many  men  w.-uld  there  be  to  whom  the«J 
thinjjs  would  bring  no  phasiiri- 1  Poor  people.  jMKir  neighbours, 
1>^\Y  dqvndiiits.  givv-  ;v.  >t  to  m;iuya  rich  man's  life — he  "could 
b.itvr  sj«:ii\'  brticr  UMi :"  l-'it  tliise  ze>ts  t.-crpf  by  eniigi-ation. 
and  lu  juv^  eiiii^r.ui.'H  l.us  eftvn  the  rieh  man's  contumely  ami 
j.;>!t;\  S;r.'«rthu' "r.T>y.r-enist  "  jieople.  tv^o.  citlur  bom  with 
tlu  ^il\er  s]'Oi>n.  or  havii:::  made  thi-  silver  spoiai.  aftVct  to  look 
t-n  er.vlirnjti*  !i  as  a  tit  i>v.r.:>!:!:^.ti;t  f  r  p.verty.  and  will  sneer  at 
t!;i'  oiuiiirant  as  a  s^it  .  t'  s'.iinri.?  v;i^aln»i:d.  Manufacturing 
nnUii'^iaives.  ti'o.  ai:d  tie  rirh  tmpL'ying  classes,  who.so  wealth 
has  Ken  wvuii::  iv.t  .f  tV.i  suividal  strife  of  too-abundant 
labour,  a'.ul  mIio  f:;ncy  tl:ai  tI;.-  emtinuan.e  if  their  prosiK-rity 
nsts  on  tlioir  ]>owor  tvt  n  iTuit  tht  :r  la]»ov.r-serfs  from  serried  ranks 
of  r.ear  pn^srVNes  of  j^aujHi^.  i:atur.illy  but  Mindly  decry  cmigni- 
t;e;i     tV.at  j^wat  liii;h\M'.y  >^  hen  by  ehcrp   kbour  eludes  their 
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fiital  grip.  Thousands  of  wortliy  i)ooi)lc,  too,  vegetating  tliroiigh 
lifo  in  easy  ]>cacc  in  the  quiet  spots  tliey  weixj  bom  in,  hold  tlmt 
defiant  emigration  to  any  now  country  is  an  unnatural  offence, 
and  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  die  where  lie  fii-st  drew  bi'eatli ; 
while  shallow  anti-emigrationiKts  liken  emigration  to  a  drain- 
ing of  the  nation's  life-blood,  regard  colonies  as  costly  incum- 
brances, and  utterly  Idind  to  the  vast  national  beneiits  which 
emigration  creates,  are  solicitous  only  to  detect  the  minor  evils 
which  excess  of  emigration  might  entail. 

Seeing,  then,  that  emigration  has  all  these  enemies  on  tho 
spot  to  attack,  while  her  best  friends,  Emigrants,  are  not  on  tho 
spot  to  defend ;  continually  huai'ing  as  we  do  of  "  low  Irish 
emigration,*'  of  "  assisted  cmigi-ation,"  of  '*  pauper  eniigi-ation," 
of  "convict  emigration;'*  recollecting,  too,  that  tho  millions 
who  emigrate,  however  bold,  hardy,  and  enterijrising  they  may 
be,  are,  nevertheless,  for  tlio  most  part,  the  poor,  tho  unsuc- 
cessful, the  unfortunatti,  it  is  not  ix-rhaps  to  l>e  wondered  at 
that  emigrants  liave  come  to  be  looked  on  as  a  Pariah,  or 
lower-caste  order  of  our  peo2)le ;  tbat  emigi'ation  is  regarded 
not  OS  a  noble  career  which  calculating  2*'*^"^'-'^*^*^  *"i*^  ^^^g'* 
enterprise  might  choosr,  but  as  a  last  resource  which  failure  and 
misery  accept ;  and  that  colonics  were  long  legislated  for,  not 
as  integral  parts  of  the  enii)ire,  innnensc  sea-joined  D(!V(m- 
shires  and  Yorkshires,  but  as  remote  Alsatian  dependencies — 
refuges  for  the  bankrui)t.  the  destitute,  and  tho  des2)CP%ite,  tho 
beggar,  the  outlaw,  and  tlie  thief. 

But  it  is  not,  I  think,  in  tliese  lights  tliat  jyistcrlty  will  view 
colonies,  emigimits,  and  emigration. 

What  is  emigration  V  Eiiiigration,  I  take  it,  is  an  inlurrent 
principle  of  animated  nature,  un  instinctive  desire  common  to 
man  and  to  every  living  tiling  in  cremation  to  seek  tlie  gratifica- 
tion of  certain  imidauttMl  wants  in  those  i>laces,  which  reason  in 
the  one,  instinct  in  the;  other,  jxiiiit  out  as  liest  suited  to  supph/ 
such  wants;  and  man's  eiiiigrati<ni,  the  jieriodical  movements  of 
animals,  the  migrati(m  of  birds,  the  swarming  of  bees,  all  s^u'ing 
fnmi  this  one  conumm  lU'ineiple. 

Emigration,  indeed,  was  a  necessity  of  human  existenr-o.  If 
the  first  children  of  men,  vegetable  like,  had  remained  i-tatiojian/ 
on  the  spot  they  were  bom  in,  had  never  wandered  Ix  yond  their 
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natal  limits,  never  emigrated  to  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new," 
tlio  time  mnst  soon  have  come  when  their  increased  nnmben 
would  more  than  have  consumed  all  the  food  which  snch  limits 
could  Iinve  been  made  to  produce ;  when  one  of  two  things  mnst 
have  come  to  pass— cither  a  stationary  and  accumulated  popu- 
lation must  have  adopted  some  stringent  Malthusian  practice, 
and  BO  have  stopjjed  their  foodless  increase,  or  have  adopted 
caiinibnlism,  and  consumed  it. 

Happily,  however,  with  man's  desire  to  increase  and  multiplj, 
an  all-wise  Providence  coupled  man's  desire  to  seek  space  for 
his  incrcnso  and  multiplication — to  emigrate ;  and  the  glorions 
result  (if  emigration  is  that  instead  of  the  human  race  being 
still  conlinod  to  a  liaudful  of  skin-clad  shepherds  tending  their 
scanty  flocks  on  Eastern  hills,  it  is  a  thousand  millions  of  sen- 
tient beings  endowed  with  the  divine  light  of  reason,  and  enjoy- 
ing tho  blcKsings  of  existence  in  every  fair  province  of  the  airth 
from  polo  to  pole. 

The  pages  of  Holy  Writ,  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  teem 
with  encuuragcmcnts  to  emigration  and  illustrations  of  it.  When 
the  Lonl  said  unto  Abraham,  "  Gret  thee  out  of  thy  country,  and 
from  thy  kindred,  and  from  thy  father's  house,  unto  a  land  that 
I  will  sliow  thee ;  and  I  will  make  of  thee  a  great  nation,  and 
bless  thee,  and  make  thy  name  great,"  Abraham  departed,  and 
he  was  an  emigrant,  planting  a  colony.  Classic  history's 
mighticHt  horoes,  too,  were  many  of  them  great  emigrant  af  ^^ysi 
who  planti'd  colonicfl.  Carthage  and  the  Grecian  States  sprang 
from  emigration.  The  chief  who  led  his  followers  from  Graul  to 
Albion  wiu?  an  emigrant  planting  a  colony,  the  colony  of  Ancient 
13rit(mH ;  and  if  Europetm  emigration  and  the  planting  of  colo- 
nics luul  stopped  here,  England  might  still  have  been  inhabited 
by  a  handful  of  ragged  savages  worshipping  the  mistletoe  and 
idol  gods.  But  European  emigration  did  not  stop  here — it 
continued  to  How  into  Britain.  The  aboriginal  British  savages 
were  destroy o<l  by,  or  amalgamated  with,  successive  warrior- 
emigrant  bunds  of  Bomans,  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans ;  and 
thus  mongri'l  emigration  created  what,  step  by  step,  has  grown 
into  the  gn^at  Anglo-Saxon  roee  of  1801. 

But  without  s(»iac  further  and  imprt)ved  sort  of  emigration, 
leading  to  the  creation  and  acquisition  of  new-world  colonies^ 
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mere  rreation  of  tlie  Englisli  raco  would  never,  pr<:)bablj, 

ive  raised   Engktjd  to  any  much  greater  pitch  of  power  and 

nyilisation  than  she  had  been  able  to  attain  before  she  did  com- 

lenee  an  improved  sort  of  emigration  and  the  planting  of  ncw- 

rld    GolonicB — say    the    pitch    she    had    attained    in    the 

lizahethan  era,  when,  ae  wc  gather  from  Macatday's  Instrons 

^L>,  half  the  kingdom  was  wild  niiiur  and  waste,  and  tho  wolf 

id  wihi  cat  still  prowled  tho  forest ;  when  the  journey  from 

<ondon  to  Scotland  was  fiiller  far  of  peril  than  the  journey  now 

)m  London  to  New  Zealand ;  when  Manchcfiter  Bcarce  counted 

SOOO  people,  and  only  a  few  poor  fisherroen  dried  their  nctR  at 

Brighton  ;  and  when  tho  Queen  herself  trod  tipon  reeds,  fastened 

icr  clothes  with  wooden  skewers,  and  fed  the  dainty  maids  of 

lonour  on  l>ecf,  salt-fifih,  and  beer. 

For  we  have  to  recollect  thnt  this  little  island  of  ours,  barren 

Boil,  bleak  in  climate,  yielding  but  coarse  food  and  raiment 

>r  its  people^  possessed  nothing  indigenom  which   it  conld 

Echange  with   richer   countries   for  articles  of  comfort   and 

England  had  no  cotton  or  silk ;    no  gold,  silver,  or 

irecioug  stones ;  no  tea,  no  coffee  ;  no  sugar,  rice,  or  fragrant 

>ice» ;  no  costly  woods  or  useful  gimis ;  no  healing  drugs  or 

'yrian  dyes  ;  and  no  great  store  even  of  wool,  flax,  or  timber. 

But,  liie  the  bees,  we  wont  abroad  f<jr  honey ;  wo  comiuenced 

an  im[>rovcd  sort  of  emigi-atitm.     Wo  planted  colonies  in  lands 

rheits  nature  hiui  been  muro  b<»untiful ;  seut  back  the  raw  riches 

the  earth,  ojjened  our  coal-Helds,  and  invoked  the  giant  genius 

steam,  fashioned  these  raw  materials  into  every  conceivable 

)bjoct  for  man's  ust%  comfort,  and  luxinnr,  supplied  oiirsidvos,  and 

»«jld  the  annual  surplus  to  the  world,— thus  creating  commerce, 

shipping,    and   manufactures;    vastly    improving   tbcir    Bister, 

icuituro,  and  raising  this  little  Albion  of  ours  from  her  -^oot 

ite  of  a  rugged  island  of  the  German  Ocean  to  be  Queen  of 

8eiA,  and  mistress  of  half  the  world. 

Tho  littlo   band   of  Pilgrim   Fathers,   who,  on   tho  6th  of 

jptember,  1620,  set  Rail  in  the  good  ship  Mayflower,  to  seek 

'»  refuge  and  the  right  of  worshi]*  in  the  then  rugged  wildemen 

of  America,  wow  the  heroic  heralds  of  a  mighty  movement, 

which,  as  by  the  wand  of  eneltantment,  has  since  changeil  that 

rugged  wilderness  into  one  of  the  greatest  nations  tho  world  has 
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over  Been.  Since  this  period,  England  has  been  constantly 
throwing  off  her  swarms,  and  sending  forth  hive  after  hive  of 
earnest,  enlightened,  Christian  communities.  Continent  and 
i£(laud,  wildemofis  and  jungle,  forest  and  prairie,  but  a  few  years 
since  the  desolate  haunts  of  the  savage  and  of  prowling  and 
creeping  things,  arc  now  alive  with  the  busy  hum  of  conuneice, 
and  echoing  with  the  glad  sound  of  the  church-going  bell.  On 
that  luxuriant  plain  which,  but  a  few  years  since,  revealed  no 
trace  of  human  kind,  save  the  wreathing  smoke  from  the  wild 
maifs  solitary  wigwam,  we  see  flocks  and  herds  and  golden  crops 
surrounding  a  busy  city,  teeming  with  civilised  life.  The  clear 
waters  of  that  noble  river,  for  ages  undisturbed  by  aught  save 
the  nativeV  fniil  canoe,  or  the  wild  beasts  which  came  at  night- 
fall to  lap  their  ilriuk,  are  now  ploughed  by  gaudy  steamers,  and 
thrinigeil  by  fleets  of  tall  merchantmen  and  rich  argosies  from 
the  nutst  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  And  we  are  winning 
thesi'  new  Wi>rids  of  ours,  planting  our  bannei-s  over  these  new 
and  tVuittul  SiUitheni  lands,  not  as  in  days  of  old,  by  the  blight- 
ing  iiuuvli  of  armies,  by  lire,  sword,  and  desolation  ;  but  by  the 
gentle  t'v»ree  of  jHiwt,  by  the  prnwess  of  the  good  Knight 
Industry,  by  a^rieultun?  juid  commezve,  by  the  plough  and  tho 
Khhu  ;  ;uul  then.'  '*  is  iiK>re  glory  to  the  hero  in  laying  such 
foundations  of  a  uiiiihty  State— though  no  tnunpets  resound 
wish  his  vieiory,  thoudi  no  laurels  may  shadow  his  tomb — than 
in  t\'iv:!ii:  the  onwiuxl  prv^gn^ss  of  his  race  over  burning  cities 
aii^i  luw.ioiubs  ot  men." 

It'  UNKod.  W i\Ai  r'niffs  emigniiion  has  produced  us — we  point 
Xw^  eur  t'.i;ii;uit'u't  lit  i-euuiial  enipin'.  peopled  by  seven  millions  of 
our  i-.u\ .  uuvl  stnteiiiuj:  ovtr  sui  area  q^ailniplc  the  size  of 
l.uv\*jv  siu  iv.'.rirx^  won  iivui  the  wilderness  by  emigrants  and 
eu-.i; ■.:;:•.»  v..  jvvi  iv/.i^ire  uliieh.  \i\  these  its  infant  (hiys,  creates 
iu\;«.l\  :\.i{i  our  t-uii*  ;u:d  i:ujdv\vs  nearly  lialf  our  shipping, 
^^.-.-.^  '.  V  .•>•;•. v.v*«i  :u'.*.i'.v^!:s  s:».rl:iiir  jvr  auniun  of  our  manufoc- 
t.-.w  ,;'M  v.-u-:«.  >U'.»'jUvs  us  with  luillious  sterling  per  annum 
ot  »;  '.a.  ^^x^^.  f/.v.ivr,  ;•«••,  i  .^  ;-.;ous.;v.d  urtielos  of  raw  produce  in 
V. '..■.•.•.'.  .;•.:■.:.'>  uov\>s.irv  :o  ;:u^  e.utiiuk\l  existonce  of  half  our 
•  ufcv.u !:; .  :u'. V  N  ;;:•.;  s  ssv  v :  ..i I  :o  : I.,  w  ^  ll-lving  and  prL>sperity,  nay, 
;,•;-.  .I,."..-..  :.\\v.:.;  .;u,i  >v.\>:>uiu*.  of  Lunilreds  of  thousands 
o'.'  sUi  v.\v,u;;w:ur-.v^  ■vru'..4::s'u. 
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Indeed,  m  tbe  year  1861,  it  ijb  timo  that  anti-emigrationiEts 
id  all  who  scoff  at  etuigranta  and  emigration  should  rub  the 
les  from  their  eyes,  widen  their  conceptions,  and  admit  and 
It  by  such  truths  as  these :  that  but  fin  emigiation  aiid  its 
tits  they  might  have  remained  the  breechless  heatheng  their 
icestors  were  ;  that  if  by  stroke  of  retributive  justice  they  were 
lom  of  all  which  emigration,  colomes,  and  emignmts  have 
inferred  on  them,  they  might  be  glad  to  exchange  places  with 
the  tattooed  natives  of  the  Tonga  Idles  ;  that  it  is  as  clearly  the 
design  of  Providence  that  the  fertile  wastes  of  the  New  World 
latild  be  fructified  by  the  emigrant  populations  of  the  Old 
^orld,  as  that  the  sxm  Bhould  give  light  and  heat ;  that  it  is  the 
viifrant  who  baa  carried  the  language  of  Shakspeiire  and  Milton 
>ver  half  the  earth  ;  that  if  Britain  be  the  empire  on  which  the 
never  sets,  it  is  mainly  to  hori??/*  i^yran^  waiTiors  that  Britain 
*owes  the  boast ;  and  that  emigration  iB  an  older  and  a  nnbler 
thing,  and  one  productive  of  far  grander  results,  than  arms,  artfi, 
commerce,  law,  physic,  or  divinity. 


BxcESS  OF  Emigration, — As  in  the  mother  country  there  are 

^11  to  be  found  laggards  in  thought  who  bemoan  thu  abolition 

the  Com  Laws,  so  are  there  still  to  be  foimd  among  us  those 

rho  bewail  what   they   are    pleased  to  term   our  "excess    of 

ignvtton,'*  and  who  assert  that  the  annual  exudus  of  a  (juarter 

of  a  million  of  our  people*  is  a  draining  of  tlie  nation*B  life- 

locjd. 

Now,  doubtless,  excess  of  emigration  is  a  thing  possible — littlo 
igland  wanting  people^  would  bo  in  worse  plight  than  littlo 
Ingland  wanting  »pttce^  But  while  wo  count  our  unemployed 
id  our  half  omploycii,  our  beggars  and  our  criminals,  our 
tpts  and  insolvents,  by  tens  of  thousands — while  wo  count 
>ur  gray  locust  paupers,  our  true  fruges  consumere  naii^  by 
iundr<xls  of  thousands — while  wo  see  thousands  of  strapping 
foMDg  men  exhibited  in  shops  doing  tlieir  sisters*  work  of 
?rving  tape  and  bobbing— while  an  advertisement  in  the  Jimejs 
i»r  an  accomplishcfl  governess  where,  **  as  the  family  is  serious," 
no  B&lary  will  be  given,  is  answered  by  twenty  charming  young 

Tbo  ftvcruge  annual  emigrntioti  for  the  InM  tea  yvata  ban  been  253,958. 
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IrtilioH,  each  ttiixicnis  to  be  the  victim  of  the  wrctchetl  cheat— 
wliiK'  our  hir^io  towns  display  the  spectacle  of  thoTisaiids 
rising  ovi'iT  innruing  without  the  means  of  gutting  the  morning's 
nu'rtl  -  while  the  "  Sou^'  of  the  Shirt"  nraains  a  tru-:  song,  and 
prostituti»»n  nmips  orcowersi  in  every  street— while  social  cancers 
liko  fhf'st'  jin>  patt-nt  to  us  all,  we  have  good  assurance  that 
omijiiv.tion  is  imt  uVrpassing  those  wholesome  limits  within 
whirh  it  is  th«'  ctrtain  source  of  national  prosperity  and  indivi- 
dual will-ht  iiijx.just  us  the  sim  is  the  certain  source  of  light  and 
hortt  i:.».».l  asmmuioc  that  our  peril  is  not  the  draining  of  the 
nation's  litV-ldootl,  Init  the  presence  of  too  much  of  this  life- 
Mootl ;  rtii.l  that  it'  wo  coa-^ed  to  deplete  a  little  by  emigratioii 
wo  ini::ht  s.»nie  day  die  from  apoidexy,  sudden  and  shriftless. 

It  is  r.-istM-t* »l,  too,  by  some — including  ^Ir.  Jones  and  other 
Thai t is:  hadiis  iluit  tlure  is  no  need  for  Englishmen  to 
eiuv.;vatv,  Keause  there  are  plenty  of  waste  acres  in  England 
to  t\"i  d  evi-ry  Kui;lish  mouth.  Nt»»v,  so  far  as  this  pr<»positioTi 
:..<s" •!":*:/  it  is  un<iuestiouably  a  tmc 
a  pliysieal  possibility  to  remove  the 
t.»  bridjZo  ever  the  Straits  of  Dover. 
itH.  !;lty  "  v.\i\-  only  to  jiih)w  every  mouthfiil 
^^  V.:».  :i  th.o  pc-  'pk-  of  Enghmd  eonsimie,  the 
:•.  d   :•:    U\ia.:.  mi u'ht  bf  overcome.    Eughmd 

•  -.v.::,  .1  i:;:.^  ,»  V.v.j:^   kiti.ht.u-g;mleu.  and  /"«*••>•</  into 
vv    •;:.:•   -.     Oil  ;".>^..o::-t:- us  un»l  rustic   i)rt-judieO!« 

•  V,-.:.  i    ..•  ;    t  \vv:r.:\.Ai;.    t::o    wh.de    sciU    tif    the 
'     ".  ;  •.  •*.■.;;•.:•.;:  %  .  d,     '..-..v.iy,  strain  and  labour  would 

\^    .-.^-A    V  ;../.   v:-..-Sv    :'.v.  1   t'Cvst.   plouiih   np   eveiy 

"    *  •  *  *•  •'  •■.■.  .\.ry  j  v.ry'.v  V.v »:::..  ;md  substitute  trim 

■^  *   "     "•"  ;■••>•».•..:  ^^. .>:.::'  ^^tv.  lar.ts  and  hedi:os  of 

'•;'  '^' •>  :'-  rv.     T:.:  <     ,r'.\z:   cf  e::i.s.   rod.dei:t  ..f 

••  *■    :-   •  "•*•  «-■  *•  '>•.:.■■.  ::.:    r.  k:::.i  .  f  ain-ieiilrmU 

■        •  •   ••    '^  V"  :    --  ^  '■-:.    i..i  Mr.  >LvUs  lat.>i  in- 

'^    *-'"^    •■«■•.     y  .;:-A/..-y-:v  a.  r.^  i\w  taH.  avA  i-Mirtd 

V    ■"."■  :'•  7^  "•■     •'•^-  ^"-  ■•   ••>   l^.."::>   ::^.vtr  T^-j!:!. 

•    *•  •    "'^        -    *:....   sr.  '.ill   fO".:::  ^:.»vt  s-.^ 
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on  terraces,  find  cabbagee  and  qoartdm-loayes  produced  on 
lioiLse-tops.     A   portion  of  the  people,  too,  might  become 
Viatic,  dwelling  in  canal-boats,  like  the  Chinese,  and  subsist- 
on  ducks,  water-rats,  and  other  stray  river  waifs.     We  might 
iTB  turnips  up  to  our  gravel  walks,  giant  beet-root  at  our  front 
early  potatoes  in  the  window  box,  on  extra  pig  in  the  back 
len  ;  and  England  might  hope  to  become  one  vast  food  and 
manufactory — a  Panwliiie  Lost  perhaps  to  puling  poets  liko 
Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  and  Miltun ;  but  a  Paratlise  Regained 
to  praciical  men  liko  our  Cobdens,  and  Mechia,  and  Brights. 

But,  though  there  aro  many  ''waste  acrea"  in  England, 
and  though  it  might  be  a  thing  physically  possible  to  reclaim 
them,  and  to  turn  England  into  pig -sties  and  food-mills, 
I  do  not  see  how  tho  Chartist  claimants  of  such  "  waste  acres  ** 
arc  over  to  become  practically  able  to  bring  about  that  agricul- 
tural revolution  and  substitute  for  emigration  which  they  would 
euforoe. 

Them  "  waste  acres  "  have  all  owners— owners  who  say  and 
who  ought  to  know  that  such  wastes  would  nutjoai/  for  cultivation. 
Tliere  arc  tons  of  thousands  of  waste  acres  in  tho  Highlands  of 
Aberdeonshixe — but  the  only  man  who  would  accept  them  as  a 
giil,  if  coupled  with  the  condition  of  cullicating  them,  would  bo 
the  miwlman.  Assume,  even,  that  all  revolutionary  difficulties 
of  oblaittinff  the  waste  lands  of  England  were  over,  and  that 
Mr»  Ernest  Jones  and  a  band  of  a  thousand  London  ottizans  were 
organized  and  turned  loose  to  do  their  beet  on  Bodmin  Moor. 
I  know  ii  little  about  tho  work  of  reclaiming  ©von  fertile  wild 
lands :  lauds  whore  natiu^  lias  done  everything  she  could,  not 
against  the  cultivator,  as  on  Scotch  Highlands  or  Cornish  moors, 
but  where  she  done  everything  in  favour  of  him,  as  in  the  plains 
and  valleys  of  Now  Zealoud  and  Tasmania.  I  have,  I  fancy,  done 
more  work  with  axe  and  mattock  that  Mr,  Jones  would  bargam  to 
do,  and  I  would  respectfully  tell  him  in  all  friendliness  of  spirit, 
and  in  all  sjrmpathyfor  our  working-classes,  that  the  only  traces 
soon  to  bo  discovered  of  the  emigrants  with  whom  he  would 
coloniso  Bodmin  Moor  would  bo  the  graves  of  those  who  had 
lingered  long  enough  on  the  spot  to  die  there.  Now  in 
^     our    Coionieg,    in    our    hundred    and    ono    Yorkshires     and 
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i\\v.;ia:4,  AusxrAlia.  Tasmsinia,  and  ZeaLmdia  there  are 
v.v.V.:. :.'»  » :  t\r:".It  lurvs.  iTviuii  for  owners  and  cnltivators  ;  and 
::'  Mr.  «■  :*.i<  ;;v.  i  ::«  I'harri^it  imrty  would  tnily  benefit  the 
^^^•:n  •.•.j:-/..-.>*v<  K*  tilt  so  it.kkI  kingdoms  tbey  would  ask  the 
\i.•^,:v.:. ,.:.:.  •.:  :  :  r  U:::vt rs.il  Sutfnigf.  but  for  the  means  of 
:\.'..'  ".j:  :*..>.  _v  ••/.v.^:  Lai.is,  wKn-  the  !it<.;uljr  labourcT  may  soon 
\  **:"•>!«  :  r.  *.:s  V  av.  iVtvhold.  and  plough  his  ovni  acres  to 
..,  •.    */.:"..?:::..     :  ::.  :.iy :::  l-v'th  iwkets. 


\.     TI.;.  v.;?.:  p.-l::ioal.  s«x^ial  and  comincr- 

T-.-.l     :.   :'.-.    :;;  :l;-.r  country  by  the  golden 

:..  :  /.J.".:  a//..  1  :h::.k.  incite  us  to  attempt 

^   '.::...    •. :   :'..-.   >:ri;ua  and  to  improve  its 

'..:".    --.  ::":i,-.:  y  l::;OiU  and  soci;U  advantiigts, 

•.-,  •  *..\  :    :*..:>  »^   rk.  Ar.d  viewing i-migRitiun, 

..:  ^    :  ..■..*..■•..//.;.-  :v.:::::g  so  ii.:uiy  additional 

.'s.--,  •  .    1..:^'.:.  I  thiiik.  uiv.»ft   n-asoiuibly 

-  \.  -:.:..    :  -  S: .:-.  Kr.-.i^ruti-.-n."  would,  in  a 

'    :        -'....':    :  ^  v.r -.  :.:irt  pi- -r  nucs.  and  «»f 

--    ..  -  ,    :-..:.^.  ..:..i.  I'wz'.L'.r.  that  it  wouU 

'■       ^•.'.-     :     "Tr  :::.:i:-.:.i   |aupt.r-  ;iLil 

'  ■  >    --"  ■.     ...:.«  r  ">    *.1:'.'*ms.    ii:t-.»  suV- 

.'•. '.     *  '.  V  .-•...'...*:.  V   !.:.:>:<.  wL'»  would 

**;;..*    :  ^  * '..  -  .  ;,  ^  n..  liiii'fvr.  avA 

.  ':    '.'..  ..'  »  1 -L . .  i".-->  V- .».>;:  cii-^t-'iutrs 

:*   - :      .::...:.■.::... :ur-.s.     IV  ix-r-iin:- 

^   -.^^  ::    -.  '  •    :.-...   .*:.  I  s:l:!v   ivrj:v.::*^r.l. 

'        •-:"■:.    :"  .  .\>:.-.-    ■  :  ::.v  >2R 

.--.::.:.   r-,s:s     :.   x'l.-:    ^zT'-aX 

■     -     •      •■}••-   •"--  >^:..:-k-:;::::o. 

-'     '  -■-    '.  ..'.s  .V- 1   •  "r   } •..v.iH  rs 

:"  .:  ::..    >:..:-.    .  ->:  d 
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sary  to  the  flourlshiiig  existence  of  otir  trade  and  nmnnfiiotures ; 
and  do  become  caidi  cuBtomera  for  an  immense  qiiaDtity  of  oiir 
Is  fnym  Maxichefiter,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Sheffield,  Birmioghanj, 
Pord,  and  Belfast, 
ludet'tl,  the  gpeetaclo  of  our  Cliristmafi  doles,  ouralms-givings, 
soap-kitchenB,  our  blacking  brigades,  our  pauper  palaces,  our 
d  prisons,  our  penibctntiarios,  might  almost  make  angels 
>p  to  flee  BO  much  human  philanthropy  marred  by  bo  much 
folly.  Doubtless,  the  rudo  associations  of  savage  tribes 
and  the  polity  of  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of 
hiBtory  down  to  the  present  day,  have  exhibited  blunders  of 
judgment  and  whimsical  caprices  of  legislation  at  which  we 
lile  with  pity  or  contempt  —  but,  surely^  since  the  world 
kU  there  has  been  neither  savage  tribe  nor  civilised  eoinmu- 
nity  \vhich,  in  the  conduct  of  its  public  affairs,  has  exliibited 
half  the  amount  of  suicidal  doltishncss  which  the  United  King- 
dom exliibits  year  after  year  in  spending  hmidi*ods  of  thousands 
on  paupers  and  prisoners,  instead  of  tens  of  thousands  on  emi- 
granta  and  emigrant  ships.  Spt^nding  five  or  six  milliyns,  every 
year  and  for  ever,  in  the  maintenance,  relief  or  pimishment  of 
a  million  of  paupers,*  possible  paupers,  and  petty  criminals,  is, 
as  regards  any  pecunian/  retmn  which  such  outlay  makes  the 
mother  country,  almost  as  barren  an  operation  as  if  the  money 
were  eveiy  year  tosse^l  into  the  North  Sea.  But  spending  one 
million,  once  and  for  ever,  in  removing  a  poilion  of  these  idle 
hands  and  empty  mouths  to  her  broad  coimties  in  Canada,  and 
Australia  and  Africa,  and  Zcalandia,  would  Ix)  like  the  fruitful 
operatioD  of  once  sowing  a  fertile  field  with  seed,  and  ever  after 
reaping  a  goodly  annual  crop.f 

I   apprehend   that   one    argument   otir    Anti-Emigrationists 


Th^JHUBQ  oxprmdcd  in  the  TtiQlntormticc  nnd  out-door  relief  of  the  pau- 

n! •"  •^*-  United  Kingdom  in  the  yoar  18(M),  wcw  nearly  B.OOO.nOO^ 

t  "  i  u|>wui'f]j>  (tf  l:HM'<^*>  i*l!'l<'-li'<Mht.d  prtupers  in  thft  unioiLS  of 

ijjjiui  .leg.     Takinjj;  tht-ir  niiuntentojco  at  8/,  per  liead,   tbeao 

pcrauiis  ttUiuiiJly  cost  one  million  and  forty  thoUflimd  {X>uiidtt.  Suppose  it 
COHt  24/.  n  huid  Uj  remove  them  to  Auatralin,  lhe>  tobtl  oxpcMiite  of  thd 
(►|H  rilioji  would  bf  thrt'e  niilliou«  uue  hinnlrcd  and  twilve  tliuUtMiiid  poimdju. 
If  tilt"  atun  w«*rc'  raised  by  wuy  of  losm  on  the  poor-rates,  the  intenrttt,  at  iil, 
iHJ  cent,,  would  W  littlo  more  thun  ^'d,OOQL  Every  cmigrunt  mlj^ht  bo 
bound  to  pay  b^ick  bis  pa««age*moucy  m  soon  as  he  waBublc — au  obligation 
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would  advance  in  justification  of  our  "  tliief  and  pauper  presor- 
vation"  and  "anti-emigration"  policy  would  be  this — that  if 
wc  adopted  any  system  of  State  Emigration  many  of  our  work- 
ing men  would  disappear,  and  that,  thus,  our  numufiBcturing  and 
employing  classes  would  have  to  pay  those  who  remained 
higher  wages.  Doubtless,  one  result  of  a  good  national  system 
of  emigration  icould  be  the  full  employment  and  better  jwf  of 
those  sons  of  toil  who  did  not  emigrate  ;  and  manufacturers  and 
employers  tcouhlf  unquestionably,  have  to  pay  higher  wages. 
But  manufacturers  and  employers  are  not  the  only  orders  of 
the  ci>mmunity ;  and  if  they  were,  the  plea  of  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  labour  would  be  a  most  worthless  plea  to  urge  against 
emigration — for  where  increased  emigration  took  ono  pound  out 
of  the  manufacturer's  pocket  in  higher  wages  it  would  put  two 
in,  in  saving  him  a  large  portion  of  his  crime  and  pauper  taxes, 
in  increasing  the  general  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  com- 
mimity,  and  in  niat<;rially  increasing  l)oth  our  colonial  export 
and  our  colonial  import  trade.  In  truth,  the  argument  that  it  is 
sound  policy  to  continue  paying  some  millions  a  year  in  charity- 
taxes,  crime-taxes,  and  pauper-taxes,  for  the  maintenance  of  i 
portion  of  our  poor  and  destitute,  only  in  order  that  when  we 
want  to  employ  one  of  these  poor  and  destitute  we  may  hire  him 
for  1^.  a  day  instead  of  2^.,  is  an  argument  so  repulsive  to  com« 
mon  souse,  so  opposite  to  the  first  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy and  common  humanity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
any  one  sei-iously  urging  it  in  1861  as  an  argument  against 
emigration. 

Another  spurious  argument  which  might  perhaps  be  urged 
against  any  State  extension  of  emigration  is,  virtually,  the  ono  wo 
liave  already  ghmced  at  in  the  remarks  on  "  excess  of  emigration," 
namely,  that  it  icouhl  reduce  our  jH'pulation^  and  thai  our  population 
is  none  t(Ki  lanje.  Now,  passing  over  the  question  of  whether 
nearly  30,000,000  of  people  in  these  little  islands  is,  or  is  not 


in  which  iniiny  would  fail,  but  which  umny  nlso  woidd  perform.  It  ii 
ditiiicult  to  I'btiniiito  the  amount  wliich  wouhl  thus  be  ruturiuxl :  but  evfn 
wore  not  n  single  shilling  npniil,  the  ilitl'tTCuco  butwecn  i>3,0(K)L  and 
1,04iMKKW.  leiivea  u  j^ood  margin  lor  a  sinking  fund.  There  are  not  many 
tinanoial  operations  tlie  result  of  which  would  at  uucc  be  so  certuin  and  00 
brilliant.'— 3  Vim*. 
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kK>  krge  a  popuktion  for  those  little  ielands  to  support,  we 
fcy»  I  think,  reasonably  argue  thtit  an  increase  of  emigration 
>iil»l  not  lead  to  a  decrease  of  populfttion.  An  increaBO  of 
igmtion  would  bo  attended  with  an  inerease  of  national 
V  and  individual  wcU-doing;  there  would  bo  less 
and  rivaby  and  competition  in  all  the  walks  of 
le ;  thuro  would  be  an  increased  exi>ort  and  iioport  trade,  and 
tlecreaBcd  taxation ;  protits  would  be  high,  wages  high,  em- 
ployment plentiful ;  the  agriculturftl  interest,  the  shipping 
intc^rest,  the  commercial  interest,  the  manufacturing  interest, 
would  all  1x5  floimshing ;  and  under  these  cireumstances  the 
mi%triino*tiaJ  interest  would  imquefitionably  l>o  flouriBhing,  and 
pey  jHjrhapa  even  double  profits.  A  largo  portion  of  the  male 
millions  of  the  Unite^l  Kingdom  do  nut  take  wives  because,  as 
they  avow,  the  times  are  not  good  enough  to  allow  them  to 
mdiUl^  in  expensive  luxuries ;  and  the  production  of  children 
in  this  country  is  by  no  means  commenaurate  with  our  intrinsic 
jKJWor  of  producing  children. 

The  Begistrar  shows  us  that  mai-riages  increase  in  seasons  of 
BfttioDal  prosperity — a  good  system  of  emigration  would  pcrma- 
lumtly  increase  the  national  prosperity ;  it  would,  therefore, 
increase  the  number  of  marriages,  and  thus  increase  the  number 
of  children ;  and  as,  under  a  good  system  of  emigration  and 
colonisation,  emigration  and  colonies  would  offer  a  career  for 
millions  of  the  imbom,  and  remove  all  *'  restrictive  fears  "  ii£  to 
what  is  to  become  of  the  children  of  man-iages,  wo  might  reason- 
ably gay,  that  not  only  would  emigration  increase  the  number  of 
uuuriages,  but  tliat  it  would  alao  increase  the  produce  of  mar- 
riages ;  and  that,  thus,  the  steady  annual  emigration  of  a  larger 
^'"-  brr  of  our  people  to  our  colonies,  would  not  decrease  hut 
1  increase  our  home  population.* 
lu  truth,  however,  the  aim  of  those  who  would  establish  some 
system  of  "  State  emigration,"  is  not  so  much  to  iucreaM"  cmi- 
gratioii  as  to  improve  the  direction  ofitg  course.     Of  the  seven 


*  Fmnijo  exhiliita  a  amrked  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  ar^nunt :  tbn 
p  ■  '  i'»  Europeau  country  t^JuivfTJitij  »o  Httlo^is  the  Frcnch^iio  Euro- 
I  incn'tiso  soilowlv  :  th»- ]Moplc  of  no  Eunnpoiin  country  enii|;mte! 

^.   ,id  the  people  of  tho  United  Kingdom — no  Eurapean  pcttplc,  I 

»lieTc,  increase  io  fiiet. 
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Lmi.irc4  j»ev»pli:  who  daily  leave  ns,  fewer  tlian  throe  hundred 
j;^.  \o  i-ur  cL-niv? — nearly  five  hnndred  go  to  the  United  States, 
in  tLe  la>T  nity  years,  while  some  3.UUU,000  of  our  surplos 
jH-oi'lc  Lave  ^''ue  tu  the  Unit<?d  States,  fewer  than  2,000,000 
liavc  g'-ne  t.»  our  vari«.-ns  colonies.  Now,  even  in  a  commercial, 
a  I'ceuniary  pnint  of  view  this  is  a  fact  to  be  regretted.  Britifili 
CMl"r!i>ts.  L "iiKcially  British  Australasian  colonists,  consume, 
I  tliiuk-  pi-r  hwiil.  aliniist  sixfold  the  quantity  of  British  manu- 
lActiirt'S  Cull  sinned  by  American  citizens  ;  and  if  the  whole  of 
the^e  ."•.•'m.h.».i.h.»0  of  <»ur  countrymen  had  gone  to  Canada  and 
Australia,  and  Africa  and  Zealaudia,  instead  of  going  to  tlic 
cxunt  t»f  two-thirds  to  a  foreign  country,  we  should  Lave  had 
customers  fur  some  millions  of  pounds  more  of  our  maiiufacturefl, 
and  ini^'lit  have  been  able  to  import  almost  double  qaantities  of 
gi.lJ.  iuid  wool,  and  raw  produce,  in  return.  But  our  commercial 
li.»s<.  thi.mgh  heavy,  is  not  the  greatest  loss.  We  lose  our  cos- 
tjmLTs:  but.  what  is  worse,  we  lose  countrymen.  The  most 
valuable  ai'ticle  which  evt-r  leaves  our  shores,  the  emigrant,  goes 
by  tbous;mds.  goes  by  tens  of  thousands,  goes  by  hundreds  of 
thousjinds.  ti)  inert-ase  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a  rival  power. 
State-systi'iu  emigratiouists  sjiy  that  these  hundreds  of  thousands 
iif  our  ctjuiitrymen  .should  go  to  people  our  own  counties  in 
Canada  and  Austr.dia.  and  Africa,  and  Zealundia,  and  that  under 
a  M.»uud  State  system  t»f  emigration  they  tcould  go  thither,  and 
tlius  wuuib.'i-fully  increase  our  natitmal  wealth  and  strength. 

Believing,  then,  that  the  policy  of  removing  our  8ur])lus  poor 
to  our  own  broad  colonies  would  l)c  a  good  policy — believing 
that  it  is  the  om])ty  belly,  not  the  wicked  heart,  which  annuallj 
makes  eriminals  of  thousands  of  oiu*  semi-dostitutc  countrymen 
— believing  that  the  policy  of  assisting  oiu*  thousands  of  j'oung 
destitute  to  gi;t  to  a  cohmy  as  emhjranh,  would  be  a  cheaper, 
a  wiser,  a  more  humane  policy,  than  oiu*  policy  of  nursing  them 
up  liere  as  costly  paui)ers  until,  blossomed  into  felons,  we  have 
to  tnmsport  tln.'m  as  rfnin'vfs — l)clii'ving,  in  short,  that  the 
panacea  for  half  tlic  social  evils  wliieh  disgrace  our  nation 
would  bo  a  Boiuid  State  system  of  i)oor-man  emigration,  I  would 
now  otfer  a  few  remarks  on  what  I  conc(}ivc  to  bo  the  equitable 
principle  of  tlie  ai»portioiiiiient  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  feuch 
"  State  Emigmtion  ''  system. 
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When  a  working  man  removes  from  tlio  mother  country  to 
one  of  our  colonies,  the  good  effected  is  a  tripariitc  good.  The 
mother  country  is  benefited,  the  working  man  is  l>enofited,  tho 
colony  is  benefited ;  and,  virtiuilly,  each  is  benefited  in  about  an 
oqiial  degree.  In  practical  equity,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the 
removal  should  l)o  a  tripartite  cost  —  the  mother  coimtry  should 
pay  a  third,  the  colony  should  pay  a  third,  and  tho  labourer  (a 
year  or  so  after  ho  became  a  colonist)  should  pay  a  third.  This 
would  not  only  bo  the  most  cqnltahlc  division  of  the  cost — it 
would,  I  think,  bo  a  division  to  wliich  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  would  willingly  assent.  The  mother  country,  at  the  cost 
of  from  4/.  to  8/.  per  head  (as  the  cmigiimt  might  elect  to  go  to  one 
of  our  near  or  more  distant  colonies),  would  transplant  one  of  her 
oak  sapling  thinnings  to  tho  rich  soil  and  free  space  of  Canada 
or  Australasia ;  tho  colonies,  at  least  the  Australasian  colonies, 
which  now  bear  the  whole  cost  of  imiMnting  the  working  man, 
would  of  course  gladly  agi-eo  to  pay  only  one-third  of  the  cost 
instead  of  the  whole  ;  and  wo  know  that  tlie  working  nuiu  would 
jimip  at  tho  otter  of  being  convoyed  with  his  family  to  Canada, 
Australia,  or  New  Zealand,  on  condition  that  lie  should  repay  a 
third  of  his  passage-money  to  a  young  Land  wherein  lie  would 
soon  become  the  yeoniiui  fi-eeholder. 

Adopting  this,  then,  as  the  great  pecimiary  principle  of  that 
system  of  Stato  emignitiou  and  colonization  which  I  would  fain 
see  the  mother  country  adopt,  it  is  not  necessary  hero  to  dis- 
cuss, either  tho  minor  features  of  the  system,  or  the  details  of 
that  simple  working  practice  miiler  which  it  might  be  tho 
most  effectively  carried  out.  I  would,  however,  remark  that  I 
would  make  it  elective  with  the  working  man  as  to  which  colony 
he  would  go  to  ;  and  that  as  tlie  mother  country  and  the  colony 
woidd  bear  an  e<pial  share  of  the  expense  of  the  mnoval  of  tho 
emigrant,  they  should  (Mich  alike  have  an  ecpial  sliarc  in  tho 
sehrlwri  of  the  emigrant.  Thougli  tho  Australasian  colonies 
have  hitlicrto  paid  the  entire  cost  of  trans])laiitiiig  tlut  labouring 
emigrant,  and  have  therefore  gained  and  exei-ciscil  what  we  may 
term  the  commercial  riglit  of  demanding  the  best  ai'ticle  ft)r 
their  money,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me,  ctilonist  as  I  am,  tliat 
Australia  and  New  Ztjaland  have  displayed  considerable  impu- 
donce  in  coming  here,  picking  and  culling  om*  i>oor  people  liko 
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cattle  in  a  fair.  No  donbt,  young  married  conples  wbo  can  plon^ 
and  sow,  and  reap  and  mow ;  and  brawny  smiths,  masons  and 
carpenters,  whom  no  day  tires,  and  whom  the  pot-honse  nerer  sees, 
would  be  preferred  in  the  colony ;  but  it  so  happens,  that  these  are 
the  very  people  who  are  preferred  in  the  mother  conntzy.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  the  immense  unpeopled  wastes  of  Canada  and 
Australia  and  Zealoudia,  the  human  being  is  so  Talnable  an 
article,  that  provided  he  were  not  a  confirmed  sot,  the  poorest 
creature  that  ever  stepped  in  the  shape  of  a  "  worker,"  would  be 
an  acqnmtion  there  ;  and  though  the  colonies  arc  entitled  to  ask 
for  sumo  of  our  good  stuif.  they  arc  not  entitled  to  demand  all  our 
first-class  articles,  and  to  refuse  all  our  seconds  ;  and  when  John 
Bull's  sons,  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria,  and  South  Australia 
and  Xew  Zealand,  come  to  our  labour  market  with  their 
•"*  This  woman  won't  suit,  that  man  we  don't  like,  this  girl  is 
too  young,  that  man  is  tuo  old,  this  person  is  Irish,  that  poison 
can't  pluugh,  this  person  is  nut  five  feet  ton,  that  person  has  red 
hair,"  ka.  &c.,  I  fur  une  fool  that  John  Bull's  8C»ns  would  be 
ccmsiderably  Wnefited  by  the  administration  of  a  good  patemid 
kicking.  In  the  selection  of  State-emigration  emigrants,  tliere- 
forc,  I  would  have  the  muther  country  nominate  one,*  and  the 
col'iuies  nominate  an«ither.  su  that  the  plums  of  the  pudding 
might  be  fairly  appurtione<l. 

I  havo  not  forgotten  that  the  opponents  of  any  system  of 
Statt-emigration,  such  as  this,  might  liken  it  to  a  •'  shovelling 
clut  of  jianpcrs."  and  ask  us  how  ;ill  these  labouring  emigrants, 
carrying  with  them  ni>  caj.iMli^t  emigrants,  an?  to  be  supported 
until  they  can  support  themselves  ?     But  I  sjK-ak  £h»m  wide  and 

•  Ii  w.riM.  l,.nv,.v,r.  }■  ivv  t »  K-  il-t-nv'tlv  unJeKiool  that  no  convicts 
V'^^'i^''";;'^  er:T:;:!uU   <; -uM  U-  -nri— l^i  in  un  i,.r  ll.is  arnm-vmeut. 
I.Miv:..l'uil:y.  I   a>   i...!   ]  .yi  in  i:..    Col.;.:i:>t.«"  rn".  ...r  brav.  airaUL^t  con- 
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ample  eiperience  when  I  say  that  the  main  reason  why  thon^ 
fluids  of  our  Mnall  capitalietH  in  tbc  mother  country  (onr  rt'duced 
familiea,  ^^iih  from  500/.  to  5000^,)  turn  aiw-ay  from  tho  great 
tonic  of  emigration  is,  siinply  and  solely,  becaueo  they  soo  that 
all  onr  emigration  fields  there  is  a  marked  scarcity  of  labour : 
ey  would  gladly  go  and  employ  themselves  and  their  capital 
cultivating  tho  fertile  wastes  of  new  lands — but  they  slirink 
^om  attacking  the  wilderness  where,  owing  to  the  Bcareity  and 
deamoss  of  labour,  they  fancy  they  would  have  to  do  all  tho 
work  themselves ;  where,  slaves  of  toil,  they  think  they  would 
sink  into  mere  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water ;  whero 
the  mistresfi  and  daughters  of  the  family  might  not  only  have  to 
do  their  own  baking,  but  also  their  own  scrubbing  and  washing ; 
and  where  the  master  might  sometimes  find  the  carpenter  asking 
him  a  guinea  a  day  for  building  his  house,  and  the  labourer 
half-a-guinea  a  day  for  helping  him  to  plough  his  fields. 

Nothing  is  more  shy  and  sensitive  than  capital— where  it  sees 
a  safe  ojiening^  no  matter  the  distance,  there  it  will  go — where  it 
58  not  see  a  safe  opening,  there,  no  power  will  force  it  to 
;o.  If  labour  were  aent  to  new  and  fertile  lauds  like  those  pOB- 
by  many  of  oiu-  colonies,  capital  would  sm-cly  foUow ;  and 
lo  every  one  hundred  labourers  taken  out  by  tho  State,  there 
would  soon,  I  think,  be  twenty  Bmall  capitalists  taken  out  by 
themselves. 

Under  a  judiciously  distributed  and  judiciously  timed  export- 
on  of  labour,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  tho  State-emigrant 
bourer  would,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  find  good  employ- 
mcut  in  tho  new  Laud  at  once  on  his  arrival,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
would  be  incoq>orated  into  the  eommimity  as  a  self-supporting 
productive  member  of  it.     But  with  a  view  of  preventing 


Zealand  to-mnrrow,  T  Bboiil"!  conmdrr  thi?  value  of  any  firnpjrty  I 

Ouru  <o  bt'  inoreftsM  It)  per  cent.,  and  sLould  regard  tiio  colony 

r       m1  |>le.a«aut  Imrut.*,     Coiivirtismi  in  my  opiuion,  nu»y  bo 

i-ois'ms— tt  &mijJl  dose  of  tiUuT  is  conducive  to  licultli, 

.    .  .j!i.     Here,  however,  I  am  a  sort   of  heretic,  and  the 

\va  would  nut,  I  think,  join  in  any  State  £y«t«m  of  emigration  with- 

le  mother  country  wouUl  distinctly  promise  to  cxcladti  all  convicted 

rmlnmltf  from  her  stdcotion  of  emign^nta.    Indeed,  thf*  mother  eotintry, 

idiT  a  8t4ite'enii^miion  Byatftu  of   thia  nature,  could   weil  for«jjro  the 

V^nditi^  of  criiniiiiilH,  inasmuch  aa  such  a  system  ns  this*  would  reUevo  her 

uf  Uic  pretwucc  of  ont-hnlf  of  thoao  who  become  crimiimla. 
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any  fleeting  or  partial  *'  lack  of  employment,"  fixim  which  the 
emigrant  labourer  might  occasionally  suffer  on  his  first  anival  in 
the  colony,  and  before  private  capital  had  sought  him  out  and  cre- 
ated him  one  of  its  well-paid  workers,  he  might  most  advantago- 
ously  be  employed  on  public  works.  Large  portions  of  our 
finest  colonics  are  literally  destitute  of  those  roads,  bridgiss,  docks, 
wharves,  quays,  buildings,  and  other  public  works,  which  double 
the  productive  export  power  of  young  communities ;  and  if  the 
mother  country  would,  here  and  there,  and  now  and  then,  lend  the 
young  colony  50,000/.  or  100,000/.  to  be  expended  in  necessary 
public  works,  not  only  would  she  create  work  for  any  labour- 
seeking  emigrant,  but  she  would  wonderfully  benefit  the  new 
colony  by  giving  it  at  once  those  effective  "  weapons  "  for  culti- 
vating the  t^oil  and  doubling  the  production  of  raw  materials  for 
her  manufactures  which  the  young  colony,  unaided  hy  such  loantj 
might  not  be  able  to  oi-m  herself  with  for  many  years  to  come.* 

Believing,  then,  that  on  organized  State  system  of  emigration 
founded  on  the  '*  tripartite-cost "  principle,  and  the  fair  selectiuii 
of  emigrants,  would  be  signally  beneficial  to  the  nation,  I  would 
suggoist  the  following  heads  of  a  plan  for  getting  up  that  popular 
agitAtinu  on  the  question  which,  now  that  India  and  Italy  are 
quiot,  China  chastised.  Chartism  all  but  dcfimct,  and  Reform 
languid,  might  stimulate  the  Legislature  to  take  the  subject 
into  eonsidopation. 

1.  Let  there  Iv  foniuHl  in  London  a  committee  of  colonists, 
elergAiueu,  meuilvrs  of  iwrliament,  mert^hants,  and  others,  to  be 
called  the  ••  1-juigr.ition  League  Committee.*' 

-.  Let  sueh  Oummittoe  draw  up  a  circular  briefly  stating  the 
viiws  and  objeits  of  the  Kmigration  League;  and  let  the  motto 
it  siuh  eirenlar  Iv  "  ICi/iiorants  ami  Colunies.  not  Pattpcru  and 
iVr.M  •;.<.*  Then  let  the  Committee  draw  up  a  short  ].wtition  to 
U^ih  Housts  of  rnrliameut,  praying  the  Government  to  com- 
mmiieate  ^^ith  the  v.nrious  Colonial  Legiskturt^s,  and  ascertain 
ht^^^  tar  these  Knlies  would  suj^porta  State  system  of  emigration 
and  .eUMu.-aiion,  tVuv.ded  i-u  the  principle  of  tripartite  cost  and 
the  iwutual  seUvtien  of  emigr.mts. 

*  V.y.  V; ''V:'^;^^^ ■■\.*'""*'*"-^     '^''^'-  r^^^'^-  «  <^^r  safer  .in,lm.»w 

!••  .".  '\i  I    ".'  ','''•:••    ^    >:.r.^.Tir  y.v.lhv.j.s  of  tlie  inotluT  wuntrv 

' '  ^''^ ^*  -^-^  .Vv.;.;;,-in  rA;.>*a}s,  or  l{i:*Jan  and  Turkish  Kuns.   ' 
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8.  Let  the  Committee  then  send  a  copy  of  such  circular,  and 
ft  oop7  of  such  petition  to  the  Mayor,  and  to  one  Clergyman,  and 
to  one  Dissenting  Minister  of  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

4.  Let  them  request  some  popular  resident — if  possible  some 
lasting  working  man — in  every  such  town  to  call  a  public  meeting 
to  advertise  such  petition,  to  procure  signatures,  and  to  enrol 
members  of  the  League. 

5.  Let  such  signed  petitions  be  returned  to  the  Committee, 
and  then  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

If  the  Committee  managed  well,  they  might,  I  think  by  this 
plan,  procure  a  million  of  signatures,  and  that  too  at  an  expense 
of  not  more  than  5002.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  man  to 
present  the  monster  roll  in  the  Lower  House  ;  while  Earl  Grey 
mrald,  I  think,  feel  proud  to  present  it  in  the  Peers  :  and  thus 
before  1870,  the  British  empire  might  have  established  a  State 
Emigration  System,  perhaps  as  valuable  to  her  as  Magna 
Charta^  Trial  by  Jury,  Bepresentative  Government,  or  Free 
Press. 

Natural  Causs  of  the  Good  of  Emigration. — The  natural, 
or  political'-economical,  cause  and  reason  why  emigration  is  gene- 
rally beneficial  to  a  man  is  simply  this  : — industrial  combination 
of  capitsl  and  labour,  operating  on  soil  and  on  the  productions 
of  soil,  produces  the  wealth  of  old  countries— but,  in  old  densely- 
peopled  countries,  like  England,  there  are  so  many  millions  of 
people  struggling  to  share  in  and  divide  this  wealth  that  very 
many  of  them  get  very  little  of  it,  while  many,  trunpled  down 
in  the  crowd,  get  none  at  all.  Now,  capital  and  labour  ope- 
rating on  soil,  produce  the  wealth  of  now  countries :  and,  though 
here,  there  is  far  less  of  the  artificial  element  of  wealth,  that  is, 
"  capital  and  labour,*'  there  is  for  more  of  the  ntiturcd  element 
of  wealth,  that  is,  "  soil ;"  and  the  virgin  soil  is  rich  in  unriflcd 
treasures.  Thus,  as  shown  in  the  remarks  appended  to  Table  I., 
in  the  Statistical  chapter,  the  wealth  produced  in  a  new  virgin 
country  is,  relatively,  much  greater  than  the  wealth  produced  in 
an  old  used  country,  and  in  the  new  country  there  are  so  few 
people  to  share  in  and  divide  the  wealth  that  each  person 
secures  a  &ir  portion  of  it. 

To  brothers  of  the  rod  I  may  illustrate  this  reasoning  ly  a 

2  c 
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figure.  In  old  country  gtreams,  Tnillionii  of  «Ager  fishennen 
crowd  the  banks;  hundreds  with  costly  tftdde,  in  preserved 
waters,  get  a  salmon  ;  thousands  draw  out  the  poor  piscine  prize 
of  roach  or  dace ;  tens  of  thousands  catch  but  gudgeon  and 
sticklebacks ;  many  catch  only  colds  and  iheumatics,  while  not  a 
few  of  the  weaklings  get  pushed  into  the  mudded  w&ters  where 
they  sink  to  fish  no  more.  Now  the  streams  of  new  countries 
aie  fiiUer  of  fish  than  the  streams  of  old  countries,  and  thereare 
so  few  fishermen  to  fish  them  and  exhaust  their  finny  treasures, 
Ihat  every  emigrant  fisherman,  armed  with  proper  tackle,  may 
step  to  the  bank  and  make  sure  of  taking,  not  perhaps  regil 
salmon,  but  goodly  grilse  or  trout.  In  short,  in  old-world  lot- 
teries of  life,  there  is  one  gigantic  prixe  to  innumerable  Uanks— 
in  new-world  lotteries  of  life  there  may  be  no  gigantic  prize,  but 
there  are  innumerable  goodly  prizes  and  scarcely  any  blanks. 


The  Mods  rs  which  Ejogbatiok  is  Pbctkiabilt  Beneficial.— 
However  beneficial,  though,  emigration  may  be,  some  misconcep- 
tion fh^quently  exists  as  to  the  watf  in  which  it  is  beneficiaL  It 
is  not  so  much  that  emigration  offers  us  high  profiU^  as  that  it 
o/»rji«  to  Hi  NkiH  V  mort  profitable  pyrsmU,  2000L  worked  in  a  pro- 
fitalUe  busine^  in  England,  might  pay  almost  as  good  a  per- 
c^^ntagi'  as  2000/.  worked  in  a  profitable  business  in  New 
Zt^^uivl.  But  where  there  is  omr  pursuit  in  which  such  sum 
Cvmld  U^  profitably  worked  in  the  former  country  there  BreJijUf 
in  ihe  Uuu>r.  In  rich,  sur|>lus-capital-accumulated  countries 
like  F^iirland.  the  various  pursuits  of  the  community  are  con- 
dwt<xl  on  a  wholo^e.  large-capital,  monopoUsing  scale ;  and 
in  the  oi\)n]viition  for  business,  the  large  capitalist  beats  down, 
dri\\\^  ott  or  arstn^ys.  the  small  one.  In  England,  indeed,  almost 
all  onr  iniras.tTi*l  pur^ts  aiv  conducted  on  such  a  large  scale, 
the  elRvtivt^  working  and  management  of  them  is  so  costly, 
iho  xurious  public  and  priiiu*'  chaises  to  which  they  are  subject 
ai>^  i»i>  h^  ary.  that  a  grtxat  nmnbcx  of  the  common  businesses  of 
litix^  .»l«f^^■»/  Iv  onton>il  into  !=nv\>.-ssfally  by  great  numbers  of 
iV^  ^v\^|^^o .  they  either  do  »,v  attempt  thes^  businesses,  when 
tVir  I'.tJio  ^N-^pitsiils  lie  lian\n  at  l.\  and  5/,  per  cent,  and  they 
ih*^iw:^*l>\^  n.  v.^ain  idloKs  clerks,  afsdstants.  dependents  and  the 
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like  ;  or  they  do  attempt  them,  and  fail.  No  man,  here,  pos« 
eessed  only  of  a  thousand  pomids  or  so,  could  buy  land  and 
fsffm  his  own  freehold ;  or  rent,  stock,  and  carry  on  any  good 
£um,  mill,  brewery,  manufactory,  or  shop.  But  if,  with  such 
a  gam,  some  man,  more  sanguine  or  simple  than  his  neighbours, 
did  Tenture  into  some  such  business,  ho  would  probably  find, 
wherever  he  might  make  his  start,  that  there  was  some  old, 
established,  large-capitalist  rival  in  possession  of  the  field,  who 
would  mider-buy  and  under-sell  him,  out-puff,  and  out-credit 
him :  a  liyal  or  rivals  against  whom  he  might  maintain  a  gallant 
but  anzions  struggle  for  a  few  months,  or  for  a  few  years,  but 
before  whom  he  would  at  last  have  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of 
perhaps  all  of  the  little  capital  he  had  been  fighting  with — he 
rashly  ventured  into  the  battle  with  half  a  weapon  and  no  armour, 
and  he  crawls  from  the  field,  smitten  to  death,  or  sorely  mauled. 

Now  in  New  Zealand  and  in  all  good  young  colonies  there  are 
no  large  capitalists  to  swallow  up  small  ones :  all  industrial 
pursuits  are  conducted  on  a  smaller,  more  primitive,  less  costly, 
scale,  and  almost  every  man  may  start  as  master,  and  find  some 
business  or  occupation  to  suit  his  means. 

Emigration  to  a  young  colony,  too,  enables  a  man  to  save 
more  out  of  his  profits  that  he  can  save  in  an  old,  high- 
taxed,  socially  -  artificial,  country  like  England.  If  the 
annual  profits  of  a  man's  business,  here,  be  6002.  the  various 
municipal  and  imperial  taxes  he  has  to  pay,  together  with  the 
expenses  of  that  showy,  keep-up-appoarance  style  of  living 
which  his  family  must  maintain  if  they  would  not  be  slandered 
and  sneered  at  by  that  ubiquitous  social  tyrant  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
her  sister  hags,  will  make  such  a  hole  in  his  500/.  that  very 
little  will  be  left  of  it  to  add  to  his  capital,  and  he  will  acctimu- 
laU  slowly.  Now,  in  New  Zealand,  there  are  no  taxes  to  pay ; 
Mrs.  Grundy  is  unknown  there ;  a  family  lives  just  as  well  there, 
just  80  comfortably  there,  just  as  their  neighbours  1  v6  ;  but  all 
live  in  a  more. honest,  simple,  good  old-fashioned,  homely  style, 
and  a  man  wiU  find  that  out  of  his  annual  profits  of  500/.,  ho 
has  annually  something  left  to  add  to  his  capital,  or  to  invest  in 
land. 

In  making  these  remarks,  however,  as  to  the  openin  ^  found 
in  New  Zealand  for  the  industrial  investment  of  small  capitals 
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I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  sapposed  that  I  think  New  Zealand  emi- 
gration would  not  pecuniarily  benefit  mnch  larger  capitalists 
than  the  "few-hundreds"  men.  On  the  contrary,  I  belieye 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  capitals  of  from  5000/.  to 
10,0002.  could  now  be  inyested  better  than  in  New  Zealand,  and 
no  country  wherein  so  many  sorts  and  classes  of  emigrants 
would  reidise  their  varied  views  and  wishes.  BxA,  if  asked  to 
define  the  most  palpable  pecuniary  advantages  whidi  emigration 
ofiers  to  the  majority  of  emigrants,  namely  those  of  the  small- 
capitalist  class,  ihe  fiunilies  landing  with  a  thousand  or  two  in 
their  pockets,  I  should  briefly  define  tbem  as  being  these— 
Jkr$tf  the  number  of  industrial  pursuits  offered  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  small  capitals  which  can  find  no  profitable 
employment  at  home,  and  which,  therefore,  lie  barren  at  home 
at  4{.  and  5/.  per  cent. — second,  tSie  higher  value  of  money, 
the  treble  interest  (the  10/.  and  15/.  per  cent,  instead  of  the  4/. 
and  5/.)  procurable  on  passive  investments,  such  as  mortgages 
and  discounts — third,  Uie  ability  to  lay  by  and  capitalise  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  annual  profits  of  any  pursuit  than 
could  bo  laid  by  and  capitalized  in  England — and  fourth,  the 
^M^ilitios  existing  in  a  young  country,  containing  millions  of 
iertilo  acres  purohaseable  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre,  for  the 
pn^iHATous  planting  out,  the  marrying  and  settling,  of  large 
fiMuilios  of  sons  and  daughters. 


SiviAi.  Bknkfits  of  Emigration. — If  we  derive  substantial 
ftff^HHutrjf  Inniofits  from  emigration,  these  pecuniary  benefits, 
abuiwi  iuHH>8Harily,  are  attended  with  certain  social  benefits. 
U»  fh>ni  a  Ht*ito  of  poverty,  i>ecuniary  dependence,  or  prostration, 
w\\igratitui  niisos  ua  to  comparative  affluence  and  independence, 
It  iM  oloar,  I  think,  that  emigration  must  benefit  us  in  many 
\va,VH  lH>Hid<^  and  Ix^yond  in  our  mere  purses  and  pockets. 
For  in«tunoi>,  it  oonfcra  on  us  certain  social  rank  and  status, 
ari*iu>j  lu»th  fVom  tho  positive  and  the  relative  pecuniary 
Innxortt**  it  lH>sttn^^;.  Bri>wii,  in  England,  has  2000Z.,  he  fears  to 
rink  bin  littlo  lOl  in  any  over-crowded  business,  so  he  funds  it  at 
^i  lH>r  ctnit..  »wks  some  little  situation,  ekes  out  his  scanty  means, 
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and  just  lives.  He  is  a  householder,  he  pays  Queen's  taxes,  he 
has  a  vote,  and  a  seat  in  church,  and  by  law  he  is  a  citizen  of  the 
State — but  what  is  Brown's  social  rank  f  Does  not  society  hold 
him  cheap  and  rank  him  as  a  sort  of  reputable  pauper  ?  G^en- 
tleman  as  he  may  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  are  there  not 
hundreds  of  people,  neighbour  worms  in  more  brilliant  skins, 
crawling  quickly  through  life  with  him,  who  would  no  more  visit 
him  than  they  would  visit  dustman  or  rag-merchant :  people 
whose  wives  and  daughters  would  blush  to  be  seen  speaking  to 
his  family  in  the  streets,  or  who  would  cross  over  to  avoid  them ; 
people  whose  carriages,  did  they  not  splash  him  now  and  then^ 
might  seem  to  roll  through  a  different  world  from  his ;  people 
who  have  little  more  social  sympathy,  communion,  and  inter- 
course with  him  and  his  than  they  have  with  the  Fejee  Islanderv 
or  the  savages  of  Central  Africa  ? 

Now,  wise  Brown  emigrates  to  New  Zealand :  he  buys  land^- 
commences  creating  an  estate  of  his  own,  which  pays  him  an  an- 
nual 20/.  per  cent.,  and  becomes  one  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand  " 
— one  with  whom  the  highest  in  the  land  are  happy  to  associate. 
Virtually,  Brown  drives  his  carriage — for  he  drives  his  carriage 
as  much  as  any  one  else  does,  and  the  difference  between  nobody 
driving  a  carriage  and  everybody  driving  a  carriage  is  a  difference 
more  of  words  than  of  things.  Virtually,  emigration  has 
knighted  Brown ;  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Bose  Ada  are  of  the  hatUe 
volee,  and  go  to  Court. 


SsTTLiKO  Families. — Another  great  social  and  moral  benefit 
of  emigration  is  the  provision  and  free  space  it  o£Eers  for  the 
half-dozen  sons  and  daughters.  Here,  certainly,  I  do  not  speak 
from  experience  ;  but  here,  I  fear,  I  know  enough  to  know  that 
full  half  of  those  carking  cares  of  life  which  shorten  or  embitter 
the  existence  of  thousands  of  English  parents,  arises  from  the 
oft-put  question,  "  What  is  to  become  of  the  Children  f  "  Now,  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  reader  shall  be  the  confidential  friend  of 
every  fsunily  in  New  Zealand,  and  never  hear  this  question  even 
alluded  to,  that  is,  alluded  to  in  any  anxious  or  desponding 
sense.  And  this  arises  simply  from  the  fact  that  men  and 
women,  or  the  materials  for  men  and  women,  children,  are  the 
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iMfil  TslmUe  poflcconioiis  which  a  young  and  fertile  countrj 
like  New  Zft^hawi  can  posBess.  Her  rich  Tiigin  soil,  ihe  mirifled 
UfifcMues  ci  her  hroad  domains,  need  hut  the  magic  contact  of 
pof«btioiL  the  magic  touch  of  hmnan  indnstiy,  to  endow  and 
to  enrich  millk»i&  New  Zeahmd  is  as  Urge  a  country  as  the 
Fiiited  Kingdom,  and  one,  hy  nature,  moie  fertile — her  population 
is  ktis  than  that  of  many  an  Kngiish  town !  She  presents  an  area 
of  nearly  liXK)  acres  of  land  to  eTory  man,  woman,  and  child 
at  pi«ig«iBt  in  the  country — ^puichasahle  for  the  most  part  at 
a  few  shillings  p^  acre^  and  capahle  of  annually  producing 
many  po«mds  pis'  acre.  The  seToity  millions  of  wild  acres  in 
New  Zeaiand  cry  for  people ;  the  young  agriculture,  the  young 
eommoxve^  all  the  young  carets  and  institutions  of  the  young 
luoid  cry  for  pec^e ;  and  it  is  tme  to  say  that,  in  our  young 
Britain  i\f  the  South,  children  are  like  arrows  in  the  hands  of 
Ihe  strvog  man,  and  that  happy  is  the  emigrant  who  has  his 
qaiTer  lull. 

The  rvader  may  hare  seen  a  curious  but  sanguine  little  book 
with  the  attractiTe  title  of  ^  How  to  grow  Bich  ?**  Should  the  in- 
I^MUott^  author  erer  extend  his  pages;  and  recommend  emigration 
W  New  ZealuhL  his  first  maxim  should  be,  "many  and  multiply." 


Kx'K-U.  Lin;. — Another  social  adrantage  of  emigration  is, 
thai  it  c  fiahW  us  u^  etsvape  fix^m  the  rabble  roar  and  rout  of 
tv>^vjj^  t<^  ecicape  the  moral  and  physical  filth  and  pollutions 
>fcfcioh  ufc^T  c\^t»2uinate  and  must  disgust  all  who  are  "  in  popu- 
Kh»  oity  pent ;  '  and  to  gratifr  that  longing  for  a  freehold  of 
*ytr  v»»n  and  a  vxHUitrr  life  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  most 
ev«ttttK^  and  the  nK>«t  whideiMme  desires  of  nature. 

•^  U;K^*.««'\>>1  in  ho^tkeet^  waried  at  tbat  oar 
W^^x-ti  ^i^^»ua*.  v>ow  £ii$i  chained  to,  quit  no  more, 
1^1  %luch.  wtwtt  UiV  at  ebb  nms  w«<Jl  and  low, 
Au  wwh.  vxr  ;j«fy(»  u»  wWK  they  wold  Ibrego  ; 
rv  $ut^'t>cj^*a.  Uvx«>r.  nnrviiAnt.  man  of  trade, 
l^*:tt  l>t  iJ>»  cvfu^  c'f  A^m<-  nind  abafde.* 

An  ek^i^  nt  writer,  speaking  of  rural  life  in  a  colony,  says  :— 

^^  TVfte  the  iM\-vssitie«  ixf  ^^^^nt  life,  the  eTery-day  calls 

«iK>ii  ^*w  i«a\wtrT  and  aoti.>n.  the  constanUy-shifking  scene  of 
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we 


labour  antl  actiTity,  the  niial  cares  wLicli  Ltcume  comfortB, 
bid  us  live  out  of  ourstslveB  in  the  world  of  eatteraal  realities. 
There  oiir  friends  are  not  our  rivals,  iinr  our  ntngliboiirs  oiir 
comj)€titor8.  The  sight  of  *  the  Liiman  face  divine  '  sickens  us 
not  with  a  sea  of  the  &qnalid  viftages  of  miiltitndinona  popu- 
lation^ hilt  brightens  our  own  coTintcnancc  with  wolcomo  to  a 
brother.  The  mind  has  no  time  to  canker  within  itself;  wo 
have  to  gnipplo  mth  the  palpable  realities  of  the  physical 
elements  and  tho  earth  that  is  around  ub,  not  to  wrestle  with 
the  diaeofied  an3detie8  of  the  brooding  mind.  The  nervoiiH 
energy  which  in  popnloua  eity  life  festers  in  the  bmin,  and 
oats  into  the  heart,  is  exhausted  in  the  healthful  activity  of 
muficiilar  exertion.  The  stecra  have  to  be  yoked,  tho  heifers 
low  for  milking,  the  new-falleii  lambs  bleat  their  act-cesion  to  our 
flock,  Tho  maple  yields  its  eiigar,  the  sheep  its  fleece,  the  fruit 
h&ngs  for  our  gathering.  There  is  no  exciseman  to  forbid  our 
brewing  our  own  Octolier,  or  making  our  own  soap  and  candles. 
With  the  day's  work,  the  day  b  carefi  are  over  ;  the  eoul  broods 
not,  but  sleeps.  Tirtid  nature  bids  ns  take  no  thought  for  to- 
morrow, for  we  have  the  promise  that  seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  never  fail ;  om*  house  imd  our  land  are  our  o\ra,  and  we 
have  fuel  for  tho  felling.  Chiklren  become  a  blessing  and 
helpers  to  us.  Nature  is  within,  and  above,  and  around  us, 
*  Behold  the  lilies  how  they  grow,  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin,  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these.*  If,  then,  the  spicndour  of  a  royal  court  are  as  nothing 
to  those  natural  glories  which  God,  in  the  fields,  by  the  rivers, 
and  on  the  mountain  side,  has  made  acce^^ible  to  the  meanest 
and  poorest  of  us,  and  which  we  may  drink  in  at  every  Sreuse, 
what  is  there  in  the  crowded  city,  or  the  populous  centre  of 
wealth  and  civilization,  that  we  should  really  prefer  to  the 
amelled  prairie,  the  echoing  foreetj  the  contemplative  water- 
fall, or  the  fertile  valley  ?  What  ore  not  tho  thousand  moral 
temptations  and  Bpiritiial  hazards  to  which  a  family  of  sons  is 
exposed  in  tho  gay  vice,  the  unthinking  extravagance,  the  reck- 
less dissijjation  of  European  cities?  How  many  prosperous 
parents  have  their  whole  happinesa  poisoned  by  the  misc-onduct 
or  spendthrift  thoughtlessness  of  pleasure-hunting  boys ;  whose 
hearts,  perhaps  in  tho  right  place,  and  whose  pruiciidcs,  sound 
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and  true  at  bottom,  have  their  heads  and  fancy  tamed  and  cap- 
tivated by  tbe  follies  of  the  hour,  and  the  *  pleasant  sins  *  of 
metropolitan  gaiety  1  In  the  Bush,  on  the  prairie,  on  the 
colonial  &nu,  if  the  attraction  be  less,  the  safety  is  the  greater. 
The  hot  blood  of  yonth  sobers  down  in  the  gallop  over  the 
plain,  or  fftlLs  to  its  healthy  tempeiatnre  as  he  fells  the  forest 
king."  

Less  Cabe  and  Toil. — ^Another  great  social  advantage  of 
emigration  is^  that  it  often  frees  as  from  a  life  of  care.  It  almost 
ever,  for  a  time,  gives  as  more  work  of  hands  to  do ;  bnt  it  almost 
ever  gives  us  a  life  where  there  is  &i  less  of  care,  far  less  of  anxiety, 
far  less  of  ceaseless  attention  to  business.  Here,  many  a  man's 
career  on  earth  is  little  other  than  one  long  life-race,with  millions 
of  eager  rivals,  picking  up  £  s.  d,  strewn  scantily  along  the 
course.  Slave  of  the  lamp  "  till  tired  he  sleeps  and  life's  poor 
play  is  o'er,"  he  toils  through  his  days  at  a  money  mill,  crash- 
ing specks  of  gold  from  tons  of  quartz.  His  bow  is  ever  bent ; 
his  book  of  life,  the  cash-book ;  his  creed,  work  that  ye  don't 
starve,  six  days  must  thou  labour  and  do  hard  work,  and  the 
seventh  count  thy  gains.  Existence  has  rolled  by  before  he  has 
thought  of  happiness ;  the  faculty  of  enjoyment  has  passed 
away  before  he  has  leisure  to  eig'oy  ;  life  is  lost  in  the  straggle 
to  live.  Sixty  years  and  a  day  has  he  sought  the  idol  gold,  and 
missed  it— or  found  it,  looked  on  it,  and  died. 

If  inquests  were  held  here  on  every  man  who  died  an  un- 
natural death,  how  many  verdicts  would  ran,  '<  Killed  by  care  I" 


BBTBXNOHinENT  AND  Eeform. — Emigration,  too,  ^tables  ns  to  do 
what  we  cannot  do  here,  namely — ^to  take  in  sail,  brace  np,  re- 
trench, and  reform.  Oracular  people,  who  having  drawn  a  prize 
in  the  lottery  of  life  think  that  there  are  no  blanks,  are  fond  of 
remarking  that  if  we  would  work  as  hard  and  spend  as  little  in 
the  old  land  as  we  shall  in  the  new,  we  might  do  as  well 
in  the  old  land  as  we  shall  in  the  new.  As  to  the  "  woridng,*' 
I  venture  to  reverse  the  proposition,  to  say  that  half  the  w^rk, 
half  the  toil  of  mind  and  body,  half  the  expenditure  of  the 
vital  principle,  which  we  must  put  forth  in  the  old  land, 
if  we  would   not  starve,  would   produce  us  treble  the  old- 


land  return  if  put  forth  in  the  new,  As  to  the  '*  *j>enfft«f;," 
they  are  right — cluiiLtleKS  if  we  bad  MTogB  we  could  fly,  but  we 
hftVG  no  wings.  Such  is  the  purfldoxicjil  ch&mctor  of  our  social 
sygtojn,  euch  th*>  tyiimuy  of  our  priests  and  idols,  that  often  we 
cannoi  lower  sail  and  retreneh.  We  muet  sail  with  the  tide 
and  do  as  others  do,  in  order  that  we  may  not  do  worse  than 
others  do  ;  we  must  often  8pe}id  an  income,  in  order  that  we  may 
earn  an  income.  The  yearly  eipenditure  of  many  a  family  should 
be  added  up  in  three  columns^rent  and  taxes — expenses  of  living 
— expenses  of  "keeping  up  appeaiimces."  We  spend  300/. 
a  year  on  our  own  wants,  and  300/,  a  year  on  the  wanta  of  society » 
Society  travels  fii'st  class,  and  demands  gokl  lace,  spangles, 
plumes,  and  a  flunkey.  If  Brown  haying  spent  300/.  a  year 
for  society,  for  some  years,  refuse  to  do  so  any  longer— if  ho 
retrench,  sell  the  hrougham,  siwldle  his  own  horse,  dig  his  own 
acre,  dine  at  two,  put  Mrs.  B.  in  the  kitchen  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  Rose  Ada  in  the  dtiiiy,  what  would  sliopkeepcrs, 
society,  and  the  Hon.  Deuceace  often  say  and  do  to  Brown  ? 
Say  thot  Brown  had  fallen  fram  his  high  estate — that  Brown 
was  no  lunger  to  bo  trusted — that  Brown  was  going  down  hill 
to  Coventry  very  fast — and  they  would  lend  him  a  fai'eweU 
kick  to  accelenito  Lis  descent.  Strange  to  say,  no  one  points 
to  Brown  oa  a  model  of  erowmti/ — every  ono  points  at  him  as  a 
he€icon  of  cudravagance^  and  the  social  rats  leave  what  scorns  to 
them  a  sinking  ship. 

But  let  Brown  carry  out  this  retreuchment  and  reform  in 
New  Zecitandf  and  what  would  society  and  the  Hon.  Beuceace 
say  to  him  ikere  f — say,  "  Weleonio  Brown,  you  come  to  do  what 
we  came  to  do,  and  are  all  the  better  for  having  dune,  and  here^s 
a  hand  to  help  you  on." 


Qualifications  antj  QuALtpyiNO  for  Emiguation.— If  asked 
to  name  the  two  most  money-making  qualities  an  emigrant 
could  possess,  or  all  the  qualities  he  need  possees,  save  eunimon 
honesty  and  industry,  I  should  say,  pluck  and  ^itienct\  It  is  not 
so  much  the  dashing,  clever^  hriUiant  man,  as  the  brave,  stcd* 
fast,  and  hopeful  man,  who  climbs  quickest  in  a  colony.  Great 
talenta  are  good  in  a  colony,  and  groat  taleuts  go  to  a  colony ; 
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but  they  are  not,  relatively,  so  useful  to  a  man  as  they  are  in  « 
England.  All  the  industrial  occupations  and  pursuits  of  the 
young  land  are  conducted  in  so  simple,  so  primitiYe,  a  manner, 
that  any  man  may  conduct  them  with  success.  In  the  profes- 
sions, in  commercial  pursuits,  in  all  the  common  businesses  of 
life  in  England,  any  man,  however  clever,  competent,  and  per- 
severing he  may  be,  may  have  some  rival  who  has  had  the  tact 
to  make  clients  and  customers  believe  that  he  is  more  clever, 
competent,  and  persevering,  and  who,  thus,  carries  off  the  loaves 
and  fishes.  But  there  are  few  or  no  pursuits  in  the  broad  fields 
of  a  young  colony  where  a  man  will  lose  ground  because  of  the 
presence  of  any  better  man  than  himself;  and  though  fools 
don't  emigrate  because  they  have  not  sense  enough,  fools, 
steady  fools,  unquestionably  might  emigrate  and  do  well. 

This  easiness  and  simplicity  of  ail  colonial  pursuits  renders 
a  special  training  for  colonial  pursuits  unnecessary.  In  a  now 
country,  we  say  any  man  can  do  anything,  and  we  see  that  every 
man  does  do  many  things.  That  venerable  aphorism  of  our 
schools,  **  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam,"  might  be  a  golden  maxim  in 
the  old  world — it  rules  none  but  veritable  cobblers  in  a  colony. 
Life,  in  a  colony,  is  not  a  narrow,  circumscribed,  routine  lif» 
closely  hedged  in,  and  trimly  squared,  by  tyrant  form  and 
custom.  In  a  colony,  there  is  none  of  that  minute,  microscopical 
subdivision  of  labour  under  which  one  man  blows  one  note,  and 
a  pin  passes  through  a  hundred  hands.  In  a  colony,  the  de- 
velopment of  our  individual  humanity  is  not  altogether  arrested 
by  the  progress  of  the  social  principle ;  there,  our  claws  are 
not  pared,  and  each  of  us  is  something  more  than  the  revolving 
but  stationary  wheel  of  a  machine;  and  there,  with  equal 
certainty  and  success,  the  soldier  converts  his  sword  into  a 
plough^iare,  the  sailor  steers  a  harrow,  the  merchant  turns 
farmer,  the  farmer  merchant,  the  lawyer  acquires  an  estate  by 
deed  of  axe,  not  by  deed  of  pen,  the  doctor,  tossing  '<  physic 
to  the  dogs,"  thrives  better  on  fine  wool  than  erst  on  fine  ladies, 
and  the  fail  Araohne  of  crochet  may  hope  to  become  both 
useful  and  ornamental  on  the  milking  and  the  music  stooL 

Indeed,  in  the  commonest  and  most  profitable  pursuit  of  all  in 
New  Zealand — ^the  purchase  of  wild  land  and  the  gradual  crea- 
tion of  a  little  landed  estate  by  means  of  the  plough  and  fleece^ 
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many  pnctical  colonistB,  so  fkr  from  deeming  it  necessary  that 
the  emigrant  should  have  had  any  home  training  or  old-world 
experience  of  farming,  contend  that  the  active  professional  or 
town-bred  man  sooceeds  better,  that  is,  makes  quicker  first  pro- 
gress, than  the  home-bred  farmer.  They  assert  that  the  old- 
world  £umer,  trained  up  to  a  highly  artificial  old-world  system, 
a  man  of  a  dass  remarkable  for  prejudice  and  the  slow  reception 
of  new  ideas,  has  a  great  deal  to  mnieam  when  he  lands  in  the 
colony,  and  that  he  will  lose  time  in  clinging  to  many  old- 
world  fiuhions  which  are  utterly  nnsnited  to  the  new  life  in  the 
new  land.  Whereas  soldier,  sailor,  merchant,  parson,  lawyer, 
doctor,  baring  nothing  to  unlearn^  no  prejudices  to  disgorge, 
his  mind  being  the  "tabula  rasa,"  will  at  once  adopt  that 
simple  new-world  practice  which  he  sees  so  successful  on  the 
€»8tate  of  his  neighbour.  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  in  creating  a  little  landed  estate,  in  Xew 
Zealand,  a  man  who  has  never  seen  a  plough  does,  as  the  rule, 
succeed  just  as  well  as  the  man  brought  up  at  the  plough-tail. 

This  simplicity  of  the  personal  qualifications  for  emigration 

does   away  with  the  necessity  for  personally  qualifying.     A 

bachelor  emigrant,  or  a  son  going  out  as  pioneer  for  his  family, 

leaning  to  pastoral  pursuits,  and  deeming  it  prudent  to  get  a 

little  experience  before  commencing  for  himself,  will  occasionally 

go  to  Gmnberland,  or  some  Scotch  sheep  countnr,  and  take  a 

year  with  a  sheep  farmer.     He  would  do  far  better  to  sail  at 

oncse,  master  some  popular  shilling  handbook  on  the  sheep,  on 

tbe  Toyage,  and  give  some  good  colonist  100/.  for  a  year's  board 

and  lodging,  and  a  vear*8  training  in  the  mode  of  sheep-farming 

actoally  practised  in  the  colony.   Again,  I  have  known  ambitions 

agricoltaral  emigrants  prepare  themselves  by  taking  a  course  of 

instruction  at  the  agricultiual  college,  or  on  some  erack  fium  in 

Norfolk  or  the  Lothians.     A  perusal  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Farm  *• 

on  the  Toyage,  and  the  use  of  their  eyes  and  ears  for  a  month 

in  the  cdlony,  would  have  qualified  them  better.     They  baTe 

leamt  Liebig,  agricultural  chemistry,  and  the  scientific  nomcn« 

olAtaz«  and  classification  of  soils ;  and  doubtless,  with  a  good 

balance  at   the  bankers,   could  create  another  Tiptice   from 

another  waste,  and  force  up  60  bushels  an  acre,  at  a  cost  of 

11#.  6W.  per  bosheL     But,  in  New  Zealand,  soil  and  dimafee 
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are  Mechi  and  Liebig,  and  half  the  cobUj  college  lore  is  wone 
than  useless. 

Emigration  works  are  extant,  too,  wherein  the  aathor,  deter- 
mined that  his  hero  shall  be  well  armed  for  the  fight,  connseU 
him  to  go  with  anvil,  saw,  and  adxe,  lathe,  last  and  goose  ;  to  be 
at  once  smith,  carpenter,  and  cooper,  turner,  cobbler,  and  tailor. 
Now,  I  do  not  at  all  underralne  emigrant  mechanical  accom- 
plishments ;  I  worked  as  a  carpenter  for  a  year  before  I  went  to 
New  Zealand,  and  attained  so  fair  a  mastery  of  the  art  that  1 
flatter  myself  I  could  turn  out  a  pretty  good  sash  or  panel  door 
even  now  that  my  hands  have  become  soft  again ;  but  I  cannot 
counsel  any  young  New  Zealand  emigrant  to  attempt  to  make 
himself  this  jack-of-all-trades  man,  this  master  of  none.  In  the 
first  place,  half  his  smattering  of  mechanical  knowledge  would 
not  be  more  useful  to  him  thui  Hebrew ;  and  an  emignant  who 
devoted  a  month  to  each  of  the  above  pursuits  might  well  make 
shoe  that  would  lame  a  horse,  door  that  would  not  shut,  boot  like  a 
bucket,  coat  that  would  scare  a  crow,  and  tub  that  would  not  stand. 

In  short,  the  rule  in  this  question  of  qualifying  for  emigration 
should  be  this : — ^When  a  family  has  deliberately  decided  on 
going  to  New  Zealand,  and  no  pecuniary  or  private  matters 
intervene  to  delay  their  departure,  they  should  wait  for  nothing, 
but  pack  up  and  sail  by  the  first  good  ship  bound  to  the  par- 
ticular port  they  wish  to  be  landed  at ;  for  though  the  little 
practical  knowledge  of  certain  useful  arts  which  they  might 
acquire  by  waiting  six  months  would  be  valuable  to  them,  it  would 
not  generally  be  so  valuable  to  them  as  the  time  and  money  they 
would  spend  in  acquiring  it.  But  when,  owing  to  privmte  afiirs, 
a  family  cannot  get  away  for  a  few  months  after  they  have 
decided  on  emigrating,  fiither  and  son  might  take  a  week  at 
ploughing,  and  learn  the  easineBS  of  holding  and  setting  a 
plough,  and  then  buy  the  few  tools  named  in  the  remarks  on 
outfit,  turn  an  outhouse  into  a  shop,  and  get  some  handy 
journeyman  carpenter  to  come  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening 
to  teach  them  the  use  of  saw  and  plane,  and  to  help  them  to  make 
good  packing-cases,  the  outfit  calun  drawers,  an  oak  tool  chest, 
one  or  two  loose  wheel-barrows,  and  half  a  dozen  doors  and 
windows  for  the  new  house.  If  there  be  another  son,  he  might 
pay  5/.  or  10/.  for  two  or  three  months'  amateur  apprentice^p 
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lo  some  intelligeDt  gmith.  turner,  whei-lwrigLt.  or  cabinet- 
maker, fts  his  taste  might  dictate :  and  Mrs.  Brown  and  Eose 
Ada  might  ask  some  little  £umer*s  wife  to  give  them  a  lesson  or 
tiro  in  dairr-woik  and  in  ham  and  bacon  enring. 

'm  ome  aaii  of  ^  qualifying,"  though,  to  which  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  mj  Bachelor  Brotherhood.  A 
eolcsnial  prorerb  runs,  *'  Single  men  majf  succeed,  married  men 
fliicjf  ; "  md  any  single  gentlemen,  haying  a  little  money,  and 
emigniiiig  to  get  a  little  more,  should  stop  a  week,  ride  round 
the  seii^iboiaihood,  Goelebs  in  search  of  a  wife,  and  seek  to  add 
to  liifl  outfit  something  iar  prettier  and  more  fruitful  than 
patent  plou^  thrsshing  mill,  or  thorough-bred.  If  long  a 
Benediek,  and  jokers*  joke,  let  him  say  with  Beatrice's  bargain, 
**  When  I  swore  to  die  a  Bachelor  I  neyer  thought  to  have  lived 
to**— emigrate ;  and  if  he  draw  a  prize  (and  ladies  say  there  are 
no  blanks)  he  may  chance  to  find  the  Xew  Zealand  yalley  a 
golden  ^ot  wherein  he  can  exclaim.  **  Hie  ipso  tecum  ccnsumere 
SBTO  " — ^wfaich,  for  the  edification  of  maidens  who  have  lost  their 
Latin,  we  may  freely  translate  into  *'  Here,  with  thee  (and  a 
ripe  cigsr)  I  could  wear  awaj  eyen  life  itself." 


Stilb  of  Emighation  Delay.— One  of  the  most  fatal  errors 
of  enugnnts  is  the  error  of  delsy.  Thousands,  sensible  of  the 
mdynligfflT  of  emigration,  linger  on  in  the  old  country  from  year 
to  jear,  link  from  bad  to  worse,  and  then,  when  they  have 
nothing  left  to  emigrate  with,  emigrate  as  a  last  resource.  Now 
we  ctnnot  expect,  and  assuredly  do  not  desire,  that  those  who 
are  in  what  they  regard  as  safe  and  prosperous  circumstances 
shonld  he  induced  to  emigrate,  and  thus  depart  frt>m  the  sale 
old  maxim  of  "  leaving  well  alone."  But  how  often  do  those 
who  have  long  been  going  down  hilL  and  who  have  long  loitked 
to  emigration,  still  go  on  losing  time  and  money.  stiU  go  on 
clinging  to  ruin  and  hoping  against  hope  for  better  times,  still 
go  on  feeUy  fighting  a  losing  fight,  still  go  on  shiyering  on  the 
brink,  delaying  to  plunge  and  swim  to  what  they  know  to  be  a 
mfrrr  shore,  until  when  they  do  go,  they  reach  the  new  land  in 
tiiat  fioclomest  of  forlorn  estates,  paupers  in  purse,  but  not 
paupers  in  habits  and  hands ! 

A  litUe  capital  will  go  a  long  way  in  New  Zealand,  and.  wcU 
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handled,  will  do  a  great  deal ;  but  tome  capital  is  absolatelj 
necessary,  even  in  New  Zealand,  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
going  with  too  little.  Half  the  discomforts  and  '' ronghings" 
of  emigration,  half  the  disheartening  difficulties,  and  early 
struggles  of  many  an  emigrant,  do  not  arise  because  such  things 
are  inseparable  from  emigration,  but  because  the  emigrant  luis 
delayed  his  emigration  until  he  has  landed  all  but  bankrupt  in 
purse.  And  if  the  reader  knew  as  much  on  this  point  as  I  know, 
his  wonder  would  not  be  that  the  emigrant  sometimes  fiuls  to 
climb  the  hill,  but  that  half  as  many  climb  the  hill  and  succeed 
as  do  climb  the  hill  and  succeed.  When  a  middle-class  fiimily, 
of  the  common  character  and  composition,  haire  lingered  on 
here  until  they  have  lost  almost  their  last  shilling,  and 
have  but  sufficient  left  to  pay  the  passage  money,  they 
had  better  remain  here — their  emigration  day  is  past.  Here,  I 
am  aware  I  differ  in  opinion  from  many  colonists — but  this  i$  my 
opinion,  and  I  frankly  avow  it. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  a  qualified  family  landing  in 
New  Zealand,  with  their  10002.  or  so,  in  1861,  might  place  them- 
selves in  easy  and  independent  circumstances  by  1866 — a  similar 
family  emigrating  in  1866,  with  half  this  capital,  might  not 
attain  an  equal  position  by  1876.  It  is  obyiously  impossible  to 
name  that  particular  era,  or  turning  point,  when  it  beeomeB 
more  prudent  for  us  to  go  than  to  stay ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
we  may  certainly  say  that  when  our  affiurs  have  reached  such 
a  point  in  the  downward  state  that  emigration  has  once  seriously 
suggested  itself  the  sooner  we  emigrate  the  better. 


Those  who  Emigrate,  but  who  would  do  betteb  to  stay 
AT  Home. — Such  a  class  of  emigrants  undoubtedly  exists ;  but 
fortunately  it  is  a  small  one.  It  is  composed  of  four  varieties : 
the  "  Too-ktes,"  the  «  De  Smythes,"  the  "  Grumblers,"  and  the 
''  Fast  Gents."  The  first,  are  the  Laggards,  just  described.  The 
second,  are  the  fastidiously  genteel  people  of  feeble  intellect, 
and  the  silver  fork  and  snob  order :  people  who  would  prefer  a 
crust  and  thin  claret  in  the  drawing-room,  to  roast  beef  and  a  pot 
of  ale  in  the  kitchen ;  people  who  regard  the  flunkey  as  an  in- 
stitution, and  who,  like  the  Oxford  man,  would  not  save  you  from 
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drowning,  because  you  bad  not  been  "  introdttced"  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
de  Smythe  slirivel  up  before  the  great  beartiness  and  manly  sim- 
plicity of  emigration,  and  are  aa  mucb  out  of  place  in  a  colony 
afi  a  dancing  dog  in  a  fos^mnt.* 

Wbat,  colonially,  arc  ctiUod  Gnmiblera,  or  "Dismal  Dmmnies," 
constituto  tbe  tbird  order  of  Unfit  Emigrants.     When  wheat 
or  wool  falln,  or  when  trado  is  less  britik  than  UBuaL  farmerB  and 
traders  gnmibl©  in   New  Zealand  just  as  they  do  in  England. 
Indeed,  a  certain  amount  of  grumbling  seems  essentia!  to  himiaa 
felicity  ;  and  it  would  be  a  most  arbitrary  interference  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Bubjeet  to  interdit^t  any  man  from  grumbling  at 
bis  pleasmre  in  New  Zealand*     But  the  emigrant  grumbler,  ie 
tbe  man  or  woman  who  grumbles  alirayi<.      These  unfortunates 
generally  give  the  cnlunial  eommunity  to  untloretand  that  they 
never  winhed  to  emigrate — tliat  they  were  duing  ivcll  at  home/and 
were  likely  to  do  better  ;  ami  tbiit  it  was  their  friends  who  over 
persuaded,  nay,  almost  forced,  them  to  emigrate.    A  conaidemble 
portion  of  their  daily  oecnpafcion  and  amusement  is  found  in 
abujsing  tbe   colony,  in   denouncing  their   neighbours,  in  be- 
moaning their  lot.      Our   towns  are  villages ;    our   Rtreets  are 
impiived  ;  there  is  neither  ga«  nor  water-cart  ;  the  sun   is  too 
briliant,  the  sky  too  blue,  the  treses  too  liu-go,  the  meat  too  fat, 
the  house  not  so  large  as  the  house  they  lived  in  when  they  kept 
three  servants  and  visited  a  family  who  knew  a  baronet ;  and 
Utetf  onhf  wii*h  thftf  mere  hack,     Tbis  is  a  wish  in  which  colonists 
sincerely  join  ;  for  sinh  imfortunatcs  prove  a  grievous  bore  and 
nuisance  to  tlie  little  colonial  conmmnity  they  have  joined,  and 
they  really  do  injury  to  a  colony  by  invariably  writing  about 
it  in  the  "  dismal-dummy,"  or  sackcloth-and-ftsbes  strain. 
I      Now  the  male  or  female  "  Dismal "  is  generally  some  one 
■■who  has  emigrated  rchtdantlf/^  some  one  who  has  been  a  sort  of 
pressed    emigrant.      I    would  therefore    caution  any  ladies  or 
gentlemen  who  not  willing,  nay  anxious^  to  emigrate,  to  stay  at 
home — tbey  will  get  no  sympathy  in  a  colony,  and  they  will 


I 


•  One  Mrs.  de  Smytbp,  who  in  nn  evil  bonr  went  lo  New  Zealand,  had 
£'  miBfortiine  tfj  be  u  SUtIf  Ofticer'a  dtio^Uter ;  loid  as  there  hAppeued, 
lifiij  to  be  BO  other  Stall' Offlcera'  lathes  in  the  place,  she  voted  the  society 

low,  and  Imd  to  be   conducted   homo  again,  with  ruffltHi  plumes*  at  a 

great  exiJ^jnae, 
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probably  come  to  grief;  and  I  would  further  caation  all  friends 
ftud  advisers  of  fiucb  persons  never  to  press  tbom  to  einigrftte^but 
rather  to  press  them  to  stuj  at  home,  and  beAr  the  iUs  thcj  hare 
than  fly  to  those  they  know  not  of. 

The  fourth  variety  of  the  unfit  emigrant  is  the  young  "  Gent" 
of  the  slow-fii8t  onier,  the  ne'er-do-well.  The  Town  type  of  ihia 
variety  is  sketched  in  a  sentence.  He  is  a  youth  who  has  grown 
fast  and  gone  early  to  seed  ;  he  is  known  to  tailors,  and  has 
heard  of  County  Courts ;  he  illnstrates  casinos,  and  is  loud  it 
the  Cider-cellarg  and  the  Pic  ;  he  haunts  night  billiard-tables  witl 
other  small  birds  of  prey,  and  knows  a  thing  or  two  at 
he  is  far  above  work^  and  far  beneath  it,  and,  like  the  laxy 
leans  against  the  wall  to  hark.  One  would  scarcely  imagine 
that  such  &  ^'  gent  '*  would  ever  go  to  a  colony — he  does  not  ^ 
he  IB  sent.  When  he  has  exhanated  each  miserable  sliift  which 
green  credulity  offers  to  his  tribe,  when  fairly  stumped  and 
tractable,  his  friends  oount  him  down  lOlJ^.,  ship  him  off  to 
Australia,  Africa,  or  New  Zealand,  and  hope  they  are  quit  u{ 
him.  But  no,  like  a  l>ad  bill,  he  comes  back,  colon.ially  noted 
and  protested  too,  and  at  conHiderable  eipens©  to  those  who 
iflimed  him.  The  array,  hotel-touting,  billiard-marking,  bus- 
driving,  bill-sticking,  street- singing,  many  indnstrial  pnrsortA 
aro  open  to  gentlemen  of  this  stamp  in  old-world  cities — none 
are  open  to  them  in  a  young  colony  ;  and  if  they  will  be  warned, 
they  and  the  other  three  varieties  of  "  imfit  emigrants  "  will  cling 
to  home,  and  leave  bad  alone  for  fear  of  woree. 


I 


Those   who   wouli*    like   to   Em ig bate,  and   who    would 

KmIORATE    BUCCESBTtlLLV,   BUT   WHO   DO    NOT    EmIQRATE.^ — It  IB,  I 

think,  impossible  to  have  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
the  mother  country,  and  to  mix  freely  in  society,  without  coming 
in  contact  with  many  excellent  people  who  have  every  indnct' 
ment  to  emigrate,  who  are  well  fitted  to  emigrate,  who  wottlil 
like  to  emigrate,  yet  who,  nevertheless,  do  not  emigrate — people 
who,  despite  their  better  judgment,  remain  at  home,  ljattliii|{ 
agaitkflt  bad  times  and  excessive  competition,  until  when  l3it 
prime  of  their  days  ia  over,  when  property  has  dwindled  away, 
and  when  children  want  planting  out,  they  awake  some  looming 
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to  the  fiiei,  thai  jodicioos  emigrmtion  to  a  good  eolonj  a  few 
yean  earlier  mi^t  bare  been  their  temporal  aalTatioiu  Thej 
tie  placed  in  this  paradoxical  position,  and  restrained  from  emi- 
grating, more  or  lees,  hy  certain  bogbears  which,  with  the 
zeader^B  penniflaion,  we  will  briefly  dissect,  and  which,  howerer 
nnsoceeflBfiillj,  we  will  briefly  attempt  to  dispeL 

1.  Didxke  of  pabliahing  to  their  circle  that  their  ctrcmnstances  are  mch 
•8  to  render  emigratioo  a  prndent  step.  Oppodtion  of  acqaaiataocefl,  and 
the  fear  of  Mm  Grand j. 

2.  Fears  tiiat  their  want  of  certain,  aasoiDed  neceaanr,  qualifications  in- 
capacitates them  fur  socceseful  emigration. 

3.  Natural  feelings  of  repognance  at  leaving  home  and  friends. 

4.  The  strangeness  and  seeming  ancertaiotr  of  the  new  fature — fears 
of  not  doing  well — and  the  remoteneas  of  the  scene. 

5.  The  assomed  rongfaness  and  prirations  of  the  new  life. 

6.  Assumed  social  deficiencies  :  absence  of  grx>d  societj,  of  amtuements 
and  means  of  education,  &c. 

1.  Surely  this  is  a  silly  scrapie.  If^  on  doc  consideration, 
a  family  have  arriyed  at  the  conviction  that  emigration  would 
be  their  tme  ^  elixir-vitaB"  draught,  why  not  take  it  ?  Probably 
three-fourths  of  their  tnie  friends,  and  of  those  more  sensible 
acqnaintanoes  whose  opinion  they  onght  to  value,  would  commend 
their  resolution.  As  to  the  rest,  as  to  their  fidr-weather  visitors, 
their  morning  callers,  their  club  cronies,  their  dance  partners, 
their  tea-table  gossips,  "  id  genus  omnc,"  who  and  what  are  thoy, 
with  their  pribbles  and  their  prabbles,  to  stand  between  mo  and 
what  I  conceive  to  be  good  for  me  ?  Brush  them  aside  with  the 
flies.  If  Major  Joker,  unattached,  tell  Captain  Book,  over  their 
cups,  that  that  unfortunate  devil  Brown  is  off  to  cannibal  Now 
Zealand,  where,  some  day  surely,  he  will  be  devilled  Brown,  and 
eaten,  why  not  applaud  Bardolph's  pun,  and  promise,  when 
tailors  trouble  and  when  billiards  fail,  "  an  he  will  shave,  live 
cleanly,  and  forswear  sack,"  to  make  the  gallant  man  major  of  a 
station  and  commander  over  ten  thousand  sheep.  Bent  on  high 
designs,  "  bound  to  fresh  fields  and  triumphs  now,"  Mrs.  B.  and 
Bose  Ada,  like  the  lady  in  Comus,  may  pass  scathless  tlirough 
the  mowing  ranks  of  the  old  women  of  either  sex  ;  and  if  their 
emigration  impart  any  extra  flavour  to  "  Mrs.  Grundy's  "  pekoe, 
let  them  remember  that  the  "  Grundy  nuisance  "  is  about  to 
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cease  for  eyer,  and  not  begrudge  the  uoieiit  hag  tibe  last  enjoy- 
ment thoj  afford  her. 

Half  the  sneering  opposition  we  oft  enoonnter,  when  we  talk 
of  emigrating,  proceeds  from  no  solicitude  as  to  our  wel&re : 
many  who  jeer  most  at  us  well  know  that,  if  they  did  their  duty, 
they  would  emigrate  too :  like  us,  they  are  standing  on  hoUow 
ground,  but  they  lack  the  pluck  to  seek  a  firmer  shore — sinking, 
they  would  have  us  sink  too.  When  clamour  is  rampant,  then, 
and  jests  are  rife,  let  Brown  whistle  and  pack  up  ;  let  him  call 
to  mind  what  Solomon  said  about  braying  a  fool ;  and  go  forth 
strong  in 

**  The  pride  to  rear  an  independent  shed ; 
And  ^T6B  the  lips  he  loves  unbeggaied  bread." 

2.  The  remarks  just  made  as  to  emigrationary  qualificatioos 
will,  1  trust,  tend  to  dispel  this  most  unfounded  fear.  Any 
good  emigrant,  now  going  to  New  Zealand,  willing  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  willing  to  learn  and  to  do  his  best,  will  do 
well  enough,  and  will  find  himself  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place. 


3.  Natural  Feklixgs  of  Bepugnance  at  leatikg  Home, 
Frients,  axd  Couxtrt. — What  is  "  home  ?  "  Is  it  the  particultf 
four  brick  walls  within  which  we  happened  to  be  bom  ?  If  so, 
scarcely  one  of  us  ever  lives  at  home.  Is  it  the  particnltf 
city,  town,  village,  hamlet,  or  clachan,  we  happened  to  be  born 
in  ?  If  so,  such  home  is  often  changed  by  man  half  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life  ;  at^  when  he  moves  from  Connaught  to  Cork, 
or  from  Cornwall  to  Cumberland,  or  from  Scotland  to  Liverpool, 
or  frvnu  Lomlonderry  t«>  London.  Home,  I  take  it,  is  that 
place  when\  for  the  time,  a  man  sets  up  his  house  and  house- 
hold g^nls,  where  he  has  his  wife  and  bairns  and  books  ;  and  if 
he  carry  thost^  things  with  him,  he  carries  his  home  with  him, 
whether  he  emijm\to  frvnu  Nottingham  to  New  Zealand,  or  firom 
Nottingham  to  Northumberland  :  the  Eoman  was  right  when 
he  said,  **  When^  I  am  woll  off,  there  is  my  country.'* 

As  ti»  leaving  friends,  friends  arc  of  two  sorts,  dear  friends 
and  iJiMMfT  friends  those  who  would  lend  us  a  ten-pound  note, 
and  thivst'  \\1k>  woiild  uv^t.  As  to  the  hundred  latter,  they  are  gay, 
a^xNalde  jHvple,  most  s^xnable  butterflies,  who  know  the  sunny 
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side  of  the  peach,  who  sip  your  wine,  shawl  your  wife,  escort 
Bose  Ada,  and  render  you  and  society  a  thousand  little  ser- 
▼ices.  But  we  may  leave  them  and  live.  As  to  our  half-cfozen 
dear  friends,  if  we  could  carry  them  with  us,  the  movement 
would  be  a  perfect  one.  Sometimes,  if  we  try,  we  can  carry 
one  or  two  of  them  with  us ;  when  we  cannot,  we  must  e'en  say 
good-bye  for  a  bit,  and  see  them  by  letter.  When  a  man  emi- 
grates, he  emigrates  to  secure  certain  substantial  benefits  for 
himself  his  wife,  and  children — (hese  are  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends,  and  these  always  go  with  him.  Moreover,  he  will  make 
plenty  of  friends  in  New  Zealand.  The  very  fact  of  his  having 
chosen  that  country  in  preference  to  any  other  makes  him  a 
popular  man  the  moment  he  steps  ashore.  He  is  in  no  one's 
way  there ;  he  will  push  no  one  down  the  hill  in  climbing  it  him- 
self ;  and  he  is  received  in  a  spirit  of  freemasonry  by  a  commu- 
nity of  his  equals  who,  like  him,  have  left  the  old  Land  to  better 
their  fortunes  in  the  new. 

As  to  leaving  the  Land  of  our  birth,  "  Omno  solum  forti  patria 
est " — ^but  in  going  to  New  Zealand  do  we,  virtually,  leave  the 
land  of  our  birth  any  more  than  when  we  go  to  Jersey,  to  Scot- 
land, to  Ireland  ?  New  Zealand,  rightly  regarded,  is  an  integral 
part  of  Great  Britain — an  immense  sea-joined  Devonshire.  An 
"RTiglittKman  going  thither  goes  among  his  countrymen  :  he  has, 
the  same  Queen,  the  same  laws  and  customs,  the  some  language, 
the  same  schools,  the  same  churches,  the  same  press,  the  same 
social  institutions ;  and,  save  that  he  is  in  a  country  where  trees 
are  evergreen,  and  where  there  is  no  winter,  no  opera,  no  income 
tax,  no  paupers,  no  beggars,  no  cotton  mills,  he  is,  virtually, 
in  a  young  England,  a  young  Britain  of  the  South. 

Neither  does  he  in  any  sense  become  less  an  Englishman, 
or  an  inferior  sort  of  Englishman.  National  boasts :  Cressy, 
Poictiers,  Trafidgar,  Waterloo,  Likerman,  Shakspeare,  Milton, 
Newton,  Pope,  Bums,  belong  as  much  to  the  Briton  in  New 
Zealand  as  to  the  Briton  in  Mid-Lothian  or  Middlesex.  The 
New  Zealand  colonist  has  at  once  all  the  bright  recollections 
of  the  England  he  has  left,  and  all  the  bright  prospects  of  the 
England  he  has  reached :  the  past  glories  of  the  old  Land,  the 
dawning  splendours  of  the  new. 

No  degeneracy  of  race,  either,  no  personal  inferiority,  attends 
emigration.     Emigration  is  a  career  which  calls  for,  and  which 
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colls  up,  plnck,  bottom,  energy,  entezpriBe,  all  the  masculine 
TirtucB.  The  feeble-minded,  the  emasculate,  the  fiutidions,  the 
timid,  do  not  emigrate ;  these,  bow  their  necks  to  the  yoke,  ply 
tiie  distaff^  and  spin  wealth  for  the  great  at  home.  It  is  the 
strong  and  the  bold  who  go  forth  to  subdue  the  wildemeas  and 
conqner  now  lands  ;  and  tiie  80,000  colonists  in  New  Zealand 
would  probably  comprise  more  men  naturaify  fitted  to  rule  the 
senate,  conduct  the  press,  sweep  the  seas,  and  "  set  the  sqnadrc^n 
in  the  tented  field,"  than  any  promiscnonsly  taken  80,000  of 
their  countrymen  in  England. 


4.  The  Straxgen'ess  and  seeming  Uxcertaixty  of  the 
NEW  FirrcRE.  Fears  of  sot  doing  weix.  Remoteseps  of 
THE  Scene. — Strangeness,  here,  is  novelty,  and  novelty  is  gene- 
rally pleasing.  There  is  little  or  nothing  radically  mncli 
stranger  in  emigrating  than  in  moving  into  a  new  house,  or  in 
dining  at  two  instead  of  at  six ;  and  nothing  in  it  to  which  anv 
sensible  man  or  woman  would  not  become  almost  as  soon  recon- 
ciled and  familiar. 

As  to  the  seeming  uncertainiif  of  the  new  fdtnre,  save  death 
and  taxes,  everything  is  uncertain.  J£  we  could  insure  eveir 
New  Zealand  emigrant  a  snug  landed  estate  and  a  thousand  a 
year.  New  Zealand  emigrants  might  soon  become  so  nraaaert>u> 
as  to  have  to  re-emigrate  to  the  Fejees.  All  we  can  say  as  to 
*"  uuvvrtainty  and  fetirs  of  not  doing  well "  is  this — ther«  is  no 
muvrtaiut y  as  to  the  fact  that  for  many  a  year  we  have  been  doing 
badly  enough  in  the  old  country  ;  there  is  every  appearance  cf 
Ct^Ttaiuty  tiiat  if  tre  rviuain  in  the  old  country  tc  shaU  do  still 
wv>r>><» :  and  thouirh  every  rule  has  its  exceptions,  though  we 
nwy  know  a  -  IV  Smythe,"  or  a  -  Grumbler,"  or  a  «  TiXKlate 
Man.'  i>r  a  "Fas^Unt,"  who  has  fidled  at  emigration  as  be 
has  fu:U\l  a:  e%vrythiug  elso,  we  know  that  for  half  a  centnrr 
eiuv.;rtu;.Hi  h*s  s^wval  or  sub«?tantiallv  benefited,  millions  of 
p.vplo.  aiii  iisAv  rv;»s.^iiaHy  .xivo;  ihsa  emigration  will  benefit 
usjust  as  It  hAs  Kiv!t:<xl  ;h.^^  ^ho  hav^  gv^ne  before  us       \s 

v' 'r!;^?^^'^/^^  '\''^f  V-*-^  ^^^^  Ze«dand  is  still  mor^  than 
1-.  vO  v.v.  vs  trv  IV.  l^i^Iii,.;  :  ;  ~:  1-  tfc^-:,^  days  wt?  count  distance 
no:  by  ra.L:^  but  by  -^.v.  We  i::^y  ^ren  now  ioumer  fr  ni 
S.vUaad  W  >ow   ^<,i;a:s.i  a^^>^  ^  ^uwklr  as  oup  foi^ahers 
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joaraeyed  from  Scotltmd  to  Cornwall  ;  and,  looking  at  the 
s|Yirit  of  the  age  and  the  coustiint  improvements  makiug  In 
4MQ  travelling,  wo  may  certainly,  ere  long^  fairly  expect  to 
t  from  London  to  New  Zealand,  via  Panama,  in  little  more 
than  a  moiith—nfty,  even  to  nee  ManchuBtor  and  Biruurighiim 
travellers  visiting  A^mtrolia  and  New  Zealand  twico  a  year  for 
caBh  tt&d  orders,  aud  to  imd  health  and  pleasure  tiips  taken 
acTOfia  the  cmooth  Pacific;  to  the  "  Britain  of  the  Suiith/'  just 
»fi  they  aro  now  taken  tu  Madeira  and  the  Muditerranean.*  Aa 
to  New  2iealand  bciing  ^^  out  of  the  worlj,"  it  is  cleax*  that  a 
country  which  stands  on  the  true  highway  from  Europe  to  the 
southern  gold-tields,  which  lies  mthin  a  month's  sail  hiith  of 
South  American  citiefs  and  uur  Indian  emjiire,  whit-h  ia 
Jose  to  Sydney  and  Mt^llioume — the  London  and  Liveqjool  of 
tralia — and  which  (m-toally)  is  almost  as  near  Comliill  as 
otland  was  a  century  ago,  is  nrd  out  of  the  world.  Nay, 
thout  glancing  at  Mneaulay*«  mytlucal  Now  Ztudaud  iruvoller, 
lio  is  to  stand  on  the  broken  arch  of  London  Bridgu  to 
etcJi  the  ruins  of  St.  Paid'a,  may  we  not  venture  to  think  that 
ew  Zealaud  may  some  day  octiipy  a  more  dominiint  jxjBitiou 
the  world   than   jjarts   of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  Bntish 
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lis  is  an  objection  which  applies  fai  more  to  the  pioneer, 

it-dwelling  days  of  new  Settlements  than  ti>  such  htter,  more 

[vanced  days  as  have  now  been  reached  in  New  Zealand  ;  and 


•  Tlie  number  «f  New  Zealand  eolonists  who  are  now  found  vbiling'  flie 
iii.  .lti»'r  country  on  trijM*  of  iilcuanrp  or  btiAineas  slioutd  lie  «uffleient  in  itself, 
x->  liii^fMil  the  uM-fiiHbiuncd  idea  of  tint  vast  tfinot^wss  of  tUt"  ijluee.  These 
^--  iiMitmn  :i['iH'!ir  to  rr^nnl  the  ovtrlfluJ  journey  to  Euglunil,  nu  Syduty, 
III.  U<i\  Si.  iind  S(nitlja)m>t«D»  ad  «  mere  ffaraiuer  jiiniit :  one  litis  jy^t  left 
uj*  who  eunn'  »>VL'r  chii-fly  tor  tlit!  purpiise  of  carryin-;:  brack  a  8detiti«>n  of 
•oug-bifdd  to  ciiliveu  bU  uutiptKljd  domidn  ;  and  uuotlier  Ima  lutely 
»rriv*'d  for  the  hunting  «oaaon,  Indcfd,  scarcely  a  wptk  (niisrs  but  wlmt 
some  New  Zfsdinnl  coUmist  will  pri'sent  liiinBelf  before  lti*i  Kiijflbh  friends 
little  of  the  "  Liou  '"  uH  if  ho  bad  returned  only  from  it  Luke  t-amreion 
^r  '  Tf-  '  !  ind  wulkiiig  tour.  Anioti)^  aeveral  gemtluiufn  who  lniv<*  uriiTt-*l 
tins  tu.«y  inftiitit-r,  I  may  imtiie  the  H-m.  K.  W.  Htsiftoril,  Pre- 
,  w  Zi^nlan«h  Mr.  Dnppit,  one  of  the  wirly  pion«<T  riplmiiBta ;  aod 
Chorlc*  ClidbrJ.  S|jeaker  of  gur  New  Zealand  Houhc  of  Comiuoad. 
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far  more,  as  before  obeeryed,  to  tbe  too-kte,  capitel-exhMisied 
emigrant  than  to  the  more  prudent  fieunily  who  go  in  time. 

Speaking  of  New  Zealand  as  it  is  now,  bat  asking  the  reader 
to  recollect  that  a  greater  social  change  and  adyanoe  takes  place 
in  a  yomig  rising  colony  like  New  Zealand  in^ve  years  thsn 
takes  place  in  any  old-grown  country  like  England  in  fioe-mid- 
twenty,  I  think  we  shall  describe  all  the  "  ronghnesB  of  liying," 
all  the  domestic  privations  and  discomforts,  to  which  a  New  Zea- 
land emigrant  family  would  now,  temporarily,  be  exposed  if  we 
say  this — they  would  not  live,  at  first  at  least,  in  so  fine  or  so 
weU-fumished  a  house  as  the  one  they  had  left ;  bnt  it  would  be  a 
house  as  good  as  their  neighbour's,  would  be  pretty  and  com- 
fortable, and  would  be  their  own;  and  their  table  would  be 
quite  as  well,  if  not  better  supplied.  They  would  ha^e  Terr 
much  worse  roads,  and  no  public  conveyances,  and  would  have 
to  iK-alk  and  ride  on  horseback  a  great  deal  more  ;  and  ladiet 
wmid  mnqtefiifmabiif  hace  to  do  much  man  dowaettie  work  tkanfiU 
to  their  hit  in  England,  Help  may  always  be  had  for  periodical 
washings  and  cleanings  and  great  occasions ;  but  female  ser- 
vants aii[>  scarce,  and  much  addicted  to  marrying ;  and 
Mrs.  Brown  and  Koee  Ada  would  have  to  make  many 
more  K^ves,  pie$«  pmldings.  and  beds  than  they  ever  made  in 
Brv>\«-n*s  establishment  at  Clapham  Rise  or  Netting  HilL 
But  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  owing  to  the  cottage  like 
oharaoter  \'f  the  houses  and  to  the  more  simple  style  of  living, 
the  hoii:^\hoId  wi>rk  wv»uld  be  much  lighter  in  the  New  Zealand 
esUHhlishiiH^nt ;  and  further,  that  though  at  Clapham,  did  the 
Kitoht^r  i*Atv*h  Mrs,  B.  in  the  kitchen  making  a  loaf^  he  would 
prv^lv»Wy  !knd  in  his  bill  and  demand  instant  payment — and 
that  th^nt^h  Ada's  being  detected  there  in  making  a  bed  might 
annihiUto  hv  r  matrimonial  prospects  for  ever— no  such  deplor- 
able n\suhs  would  ensui^  6v^  the  like  deeds  in  New  Ze«Jand, 
mhei\-  oYt-rr  Italy  make«  heiself  useful  as  well  as  ornamental, 
aiul  thr^<  i;%>Ns  the  lx>ugt-r  and  blooms  the  more.  The  house  wc 
ImiUl  owT>^  h>>s,  t^x\  is  ever  a  palace ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
ditSRivnxV  K t*\vn  n»kinir  a  hiaf  or  a  bed  for  bn^tbers  or 
>;'^Nm>.\s,    t\>r    U>ve^   aini    in   making   them   for    masters   and 
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5,  AssiTMED  Social  Deficienxxes  :  Absence  of  Goon  Society. 

AHD    OF   AmUSKMENTS,    AND    MeANS    OF     ElJtTCA  HON. — TblS  18,  or 

rather  used  to  be,  one  of  the  commonest  ubjections  to  emigration  ; 
but,  iin  questionably  J  as  regards  emigration  to  Netc  Zealand^  it  is 
^■pie  of  the  most  unfounded  and  unjust.    Whatever  may  have  been 
^H|ie  fiiulte  and  failings  of  that  Wakelield  gystcin  of  colouigation 
^Kn  which  New  ZeaUud  was  fomided,  and  they  arc  neither  few 
VWor  light,  the  system  hati  this  merit — it  drew  to  New  Zealand  a 
much  higher  class  of  emigrants  than  had  over  left   the  mother 
country  since  the  Cavalier  Settlements  of  Delaware  and  Vir- 
ginia were  planted  ;  find  selected  its  free  and  assisted  passage 
emigmnta  so  carefully  that  almost  every  mechanic  and  labourer 
Gamed  to  New  Zealand  has  been  a  picked  man. 

Fetroe,  Staffords^  Moles  worths,  Cliffords,  Dillons,  Tanereds, 
Tollemaches,  Con^eves,  Wortleys,  WeldSj  Vavasours,  Chol- 
mondelcys,  SLiions  of  many  old  English  families,  have  settled 
in  New  Zealand.  A  conBidevable  portion  of  the  Canterbury 
colonists  are  such  people  as  you  moot  at  fat  rectors*  tables  and 
good  country-houses.  lietired  professional  men  turned  agricul- 
turists ;  "  le  vieux  moustache"  of  the  Lino  or  Iniliau  service  grown 
cunning  in  wool ;  «juiet  country  families  with  broods  of  sons 
and  daughters  ;  and  enterprising  younger  sons — all  living  on  and 
creating  their  little  estates — together  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of 
black  coats,  blue  coats,  scarlet  coats,  government  officials,  and  the 
mercantile  classes,  constitute  full  half  the  entire  iwpuktion  of 
the  colony.  Indoofl,  I  think  no  stranger  would  now  visit  New 
Zealand  wnthout  being  agreeably  surprised  at  the  high  hut 
homely  tone  of  society,  and  forcibly  struck  with,  the  steady 
industrious  character  tif  all  orders  of  the  young  community ; 
and  for  friendliness  of  feeling,  pleasantness  of  intercourse, 
inteUectual  and  nir»ral  endowments,  I  fancy  the  social  circles  of 
Now  Zealand  would  generally  be  found  quite  equid  to  anything 
which  the  emigrant  family  had  left  in  England.  S<3rio«8  crime, 
too,  is  all  but  non-existent  ;  while  the  ^'  republican  licence  **  so 
offengive  to  the  Englislimtin  in  America,  ond  the  "convict 
taint,"  which  still  reveals  itself  through  a  large  portion  of 
Australia,  are  alike  unknown. 

New  Zealand,  moreover,  is  not  a  country  of  pigsties  and 
palaces,  of  paupers  and  millionaires,  and  twenty  intermediate 
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castes — it  is  a  country  of  cottages,  large  and  small,  and  of  two 
classes  of  society — an  independent  middle  class  and  an  in- 
dependent labouring  class.  In  New  Zealand,  therefore,  we  find 
none  of  those  inequalities  in  society,  none  of  those  scrupulous 
"  ko-toeings,"  ceremonies,  and  distinctions  which  poison  half 
our  social  enjoyments  at  home.  In  New  Zealand,  no  one  cuts 
us  because  we  don't  keep  a  carriage,  for  there,  as  before  ob- 
served, we  all  keep  our  carriages;  we  don't  turn  grey  ^m 
anxiety  to  get  out  of  this  "  set "  or  to  get  into  that  **  set,"  for 
there  is  but  one  set,  and  we  are  in  and  of  it — we  are  all 
county  families,  we  all  go  to  Almack's,  we  are  all  of  the  "  haute 
Yolee,"  we  all  go  to  Court. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  goodness  of  society 
in  emigration  countries  like  New  Zealand,  good  as  it  may  be, 
is  improving.  People  are  now  beginning  to  ask  themselves  very 
frequently  whether  emigration  really  be  only  a  resource  for 
paupers,  whether  it  be  not  a  career  for  a  gentleman  quite  as 
honourable  as  any  profession,  and  far  more  proJUable  ;  and  we 
may  now  meet  a  class  of  families  in  emigrant  vessels  who,  ten 
years  ago,  would  almost  have  shuddered  had  an  emigrant  come 
between  "  the  wind  and  their  nobility." 

In  regard  to  sports  and  pleasures,  such  things  as  public  amuse- 
ments, sights,  theatres,  and  raree-shows,  are,  of  course,  few  and 
fax  between;  but  these  things  are  needed  rather  for  blase 
loungers  in  old-world  cities,  than  for  active  colonists  in  a 
colony.  A  &mily  occupied  on  their  own  acres,  creating  an 
estate  which  they  are  to  enjoy,  are  every  day  performing  in  a 
varied  theatre  of  real  life,  which  exceeds  in  interest,  and  £ur 
exceeds  in  profit,  the  mimic  play.  Every  Settlement,  however, 
has  its  annual  anniversary  sports,  its  races,  race-balls,  flower- 
shows,  regattas,  concerts,  lectures,  and  occasional  public  fes- 
tivities ;  and  there  are  quite  as  many  public  amusements  as 
colonists  need  or  can  enjoy. 

Frigid  dinner-parties,  where  heavy  men  in  mourning  meet  in 
stolid  gravity  to  devour  more  than  they  can  digest,  and  to 
muddle  themselves  with  curious  sherries  and  compounded  ports, 
are  calamities  from  which  at  present  we  are  happily  free.  But 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  homely  hospitality,  and  friendly  informal 
**  furtune-du-p6t "  visiting  among  us ;  and  social  meetings  and 
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menymokingBj  sucli  as  harrest-liomes,  f^tos-ehamp^trea,  tea  and 
(laiicc  parties,  gip-Hj  purtius,  kiss  and  pic-niu  parties,  *&c,,  (fee, 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succoftsion. 

In  fact,  iiuthing  can  bo  moro  prt^iposterouely  absurd  than  to 
picture  the  life  of  the  New  Zealand  culonist,  of  the  present  day,  as 
one  dull  romid  of  dreary  toil,  witliout  a  gleain  of  sminy  pleasure — 
as  all  chop,  chop,  dig,  dig,  for  the  men ;  ail  wawh,  wash,  mend, 
tnend,  for  the  women.  Why  should  it  be  so "?  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  colonist  must  work  ;  hut  it  is  equally  true  that  a  com- 
paratively  moderate  amount  of  work  will  give  him  j>lenty  and 
to  spare,  Now,  lie  who  ha«  this  is  just  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  hiugh  aud  enjoy  himself  a  little  ;  and  it  is  frequently  re- 
marked, and  with  great  truth,  that  colonists,  as  compared  to  old 
country  folk,  are  a  very  merry  set  of  people.  The  houest  man 
who  creeps  along  the  Loudon  streets  under  the  burden  of  a 
large  famOy  and  the  in  come -tax,  whose  life  is  one  cimtinued 
struggle  against  the  tierce  comi>etition  of  his  neighbours,  whoso 
to-day  closes  in  anxiety,  and  whose  to-moiTOw  dai^iis  without 
hope,  does  not  laugh  much,  and  would  almost  as  soon  commit 
petty  larceny  as  attempt  a  joke.  But,  transplant  him  to  laugh- 
ing plenty  in  Zealaudia,  or  in  some  other  good  colony,  aud  he 
will  joke  fast  enough;  or  may  even  grow  "jolly**  and  become 
a  Mark  Tapley. 

Let  intending  emigrants  remember,  then,  especially  the 
younger  portion  of  them,  that  if  they  will  only  work,  they 
certainly  may  also  play  ;  aud  that  the  sports  and  pastimes,  the 
social  pleasures  and  amusements  of  their  fatherland,  will  still  be 
theirs  in  New  Zealand — a  little  shorn,  may  be,  of  the  polished 
lacquer  of  high  refinement,  but  gaining  in  hearty  homeliness  and 
honest  sincerity. 

With  respect  to  religious  and  educational  institutions  in  New 
ZeaLmd  there  is  little  to  desire.  Li  the  north,  an  excellent 
college,  on  a  scale  that  would  do  credit  to  a  colony  fifty  years 
older  than  New  Zealand,  has  been  founded  by  Bishop  Dr. 
Selwyn,  Churches  of  almost  every  denomination,  grammar 
schools,  academies,  and  seminaries,  are  found  in  every  chief 
settlement ;  and  the  means  of  education  in  New  Zealand  are 
probably  quite  equal  to  those  of  many  country  towns  and  rural 
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it  u  a  eoiDEtiT  of  ccttiges^  luge  and  small,  and  of  two 
d  scckiT — an  independent  middle  class  and  an  b- 
def^sticct  IaK>aiing  daesw  In  Xew  Zealand,  ihcrefoie,  we  find 
Bcae  oif  tbctie  inequalities  in  societr,  none  of  those  scrnpiiloiis 

•"  tvwa^fcxgrr^'^'"  ceK9EfeOiii)e&.  aad  distinctions  which  poison  ball 
co;  jLvial  czjcrsoestft  at  home.  In  Xew  Zealand,  no  one  cats 
at  b^cazse  'w^  don't  keep  a  cazriage,  for  there,  as  before  ob- 
strpid-  -sTf  *11  kc^p  c>Gr  oazriages;  we  don't  turn  grey  from 
aaxiiij  ;o  £t«  c>=t  cf  tliis  ~  set  **  or  to  get  into  that  '*  set,"  for 
S2tr«  L>  CBS  voe  set.  and  we  are  in  and  of  it — we  are  all 
<c<x=.n^  i&=iil£es.  we  all  go  to  Almack*s«  we  are  all  of  the  "  haute 
¥v:l=e«*"  «v:  all  ^^  to  Cv-ets. 

I:  :»ck-£1I  be  Kmemb^z^  too,  that  the  goodness  of  society 
iai  tfiii^rmsioii  cv^msics  like  New  Zealand,  good  as  it  may  be, 
-1»  izir^jTijc^.  r^^ple  az«  now  beginning  to  ask  Uiemselyes  Terf 
3>i»j:L,i:tIx  waetifcer  emigration  reallT  be  only  a  pesonrcefor 
>a;ii>c:r^»^  «iieth»:r  is  W  nc-t  a  caz«er  for  a  gentleman  quite  as 
aoc.:-ir»cIc  jms  any  piv.fc«$ion,  and  £»r  ia<Me  jMrojUaUe  ;  and  we 
=ayr  n:^"  iiiixt  a  class  of  i^niilies  in  emigrant  vessels  who,  ten 
Tv*rs.  4^.'^  *.ild  al=i<j««  LiTe  shuddered  had  an  emigrant  come 
b*:fi-*,^i.  -ti.-  -arin-i  4n-i  thvir  nobility." 

I:i  rv-pard  to  s^crts  az:!  plc;asTzr^&  such  things  as  public  amose- 
SfcJiis^  *:*:ii»5w  t^>a:rvf$w  and  nazee-^hows^  are,  of  course,  few  and 
sar  :*.5v\itc.;  bci  ;hcse  things  *re  needed  rather  for  blase 
Ivc::^.;^  i-  cld-TrvrM  citie^v  than  for  active  colonists  in  a 
^'^'*-^'>~«  A  ^L—'iy  ocv'opitd  on  their  own  acres,  creating  an 
v:«a:.  *  ~iv*r:  sii^y  ^re  to  fnjoy,  are  every  day  performing  in  a 
^^*^"-'-*  *~i*5rv  V  •*  r^.*l  lii^\  which  exceeds  in  interest,  and  far 
«'XvX-,v;*  r^  t'r«ol;^  :V^  niiniic  pLay.  Every  Settlement,  however, 
=a*  -:5>  *:i:i'jal  dkimiwrsary  sp..>rts.  its  races,  race-bolls,  flower- 
.  "^/^  rvpajsas^  ov-iiv\:rtiv  lecture*,  and  occasional  public  fcs- 
tivi:^v,!S ;  Aiivi  tli<rt  ATv  i^uite  as  many  public  amusements  as 
cvv  iv>>cjs  luvd  or  C4n  »:sjov. 

c  . .5:-,.i  *i.:v.us.r-r\fcr5i<:^  where  heavy  men  in  mourning  meet  in 
'*;;\"^!\  i^\*^*v  •'  vLv.^ir  ::iore  tiiAa  they  can  digest,  and  to 
^^jxv,..c,*  5^ViU5<,  .vt's  \vi;h  ciirious  siierries  And  compounded  ports, 
;^'  >a.>.-:..*  t-  v-i  ^:-:oh  a:  prvs<::t  we  are  happily  free.  But 
tK  5^:  I*  A  pv;i:  .U^al  of  hov-vly  hospitality,  and  friendly  informal 
'*  :,r;.i'^.c^vM-iv;     vi^itliig  jnnong  us;  anl  social  meetings  an"! 
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xnexTymakiiigB,  snch  as  haiYesi-homes,  f etes-champ^tros,  tea  and 
danoe  parties,  gipsy  parties,  kiss  and  pic-nic  parties,  &c.,  Sec, 
follow  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  preposterously  absurd  than  to 
picture  the  life  of  Uie  New  Zealand  colonist,  of  the  present  day,  as 
one  dull  round  of  dreary  toil,  without  a  gleam  of  sunny  pleasure — 
as  all  chop,  chop,  dig,  dig,  for  the  men ;  all  wash,  wash,  mend, 
mend,  for  the  wcmen.     Why  should  it  be  so  ?    It  is  quite  true 
that  the  colonist  must  work ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  a  com- 
paratiTely  moderate  amount  of  work  will  give  him  plenty  and 
to  spare.     Now,  he  who  has  this  is  just  the  man  who  can  afford 
to  laugh  and  enjoy  himself  a  little ;  and  it  is  frequently  re- 
marked, and  with  great  truth,  that  colonists,  as  compared  to  old 
conntiy  folk,  are  a  very  merry  set  of  people.     The  honest  man 
who  creeps  along  the  London  streets  under  the  burden  of  a 
large   fiunily  and  the  income-tax,  whose  life  is  one  continued 
struggle  against  the  fierce  competition  of  his  neighbours,  whose 
to-day  closes  in  anxiety,  and  whose  to-morrow  dawns  without 
hope,  does  not  laugh  much,  and  would  almost  as  soon  commit 
petty  larceny  as  attempt  a  joke.     But,  transplant  him  to  laugh- 
ing plenty  in  Zealandia,  or  in  some  other  good  colony,  and  he 
will  joke  &8t  enough  ;  or  may  even  grow  "jolly  "  and  become 
a  Mark  Tapley. 

I*et  intending  emigrants  remember,  then,  especially  the 
yonnger  portion  of  them,  that  if  they  will  only  work,  they 
certainly  may  also  play  ;  and  that  the  sports  and  pastimes,  the 
social  pleasures  and  amusements  of  their  fatherland,  will  still  be 
theirs  in  New  Zealand— a  little  shorn,  may  be,  of  the  polished 
lacquer  of  high  refinement,  but  gaining  in  hearty  homeliness  and 
honest  sincerity. 

With  respect  to  religious  and  educational  institutions  in  New 
Zealand  there  is  little  to  desire.  In  the  north,  an  excellent 
college,  on  a  scale  that  would  do  credit  to  a  colony  fifty  years 
^er  than  New  Zealand,  has  been  founded  by  Bishop  Dr. 
oelwyn.  Churches  of  almost  every  denomination,  grammar 
^^^  **^®^ie8,  and  seminaries,  are  found  in  every  chief 
*^  vi^r^*'  .^'^^  *^®  means  of  education  in  New  Zcahmd  are 
probably  quite  equal  to  those  of  many  country  tows  and  rural 
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300/.,  which,  year  by  year,  may  be  added  to  ihoir  money  capital, 
or  profitably  invested  in  more  land;  and  in  all  human  pro- 
bability the  estate  which  they  have  formed  would,  in  a  few 
years'  time,  be  worth  £50  or  100/.  per  cent,  more  than  it  had  cost 
them  to  create.*  They  have  a  plenteous  table,  are  well 
clothed,  enjoy  a  fine  climate  and  good  health,  and  have  society 
probably  far  better  and  more  beneficial  than  that  which  they 
have  left  at  St.  Helier's,  Calais,  Brossels,  or  Boulogne.  If  the 
head  of  the  family  be  ambitious  of  public  life,  Provincial 
Council  and  Qeneral  Assembly  are  open  to  him ;  and  though 
this  may  provoke  a  smile,  I  may  perhaps  assert  that  framing 
the  laws  and  guiding  the  afihirs  of  a  young  nation,  like  New 


*  In  the  remarks  at  pruje  244  on  the  profits  of  farminfj  and  grazing  <md 
estate-creating  in  New  Zealand^  the  following  observations^  enthodying  some  very 
important  ficts^  were  unfortunately  omitted.  After  the  meutioii  of  Cobbett, 
at  page  247,  the  subject  of  farming  and  grazing  profits  sliould  have  con- 
clud(xl  with  the  following  paasap^e: — "The  reader,  in  calculating  the 
profits  of  investing  500/.  to  5000/.  in  New  Zealand  agricultural  and  gnudne 
pursuits,  must  not  confine  his  figures  to  the  mere  annual  outgoings  and 
incomings  of  the  farm.  An  Ewjlish  farm  is  a  rented  manufactory  for  tiie 
wholesale  production  of  food ;  and  when  the  tenant  has  paid  all  the  year's 
*  outgoings '  (rent,  taxes,  tithes,  labour),  and  received  all  the  rear's  *  iu- 
coraings  (crop  and  stock),  the  difference  between  the  two  is  bis  annual 
profit  or  loss ;  and  the  year's  calculation  is  complete.  But  in  New  Zealand^ 
when  the  annual  bahmoe  between  *  outgoings  *  and  *  incomings '  has  been 
struck,  the  year's  calculation  is  not  complete.  There  r^nains  a  further  and 
a  distinct  item  of  profit  to  be  put  down  on  the  credit  side,  namely,  thf 
increased  value  of  the  young  farm.  IC  at  &ir  market  price,  A  buys  a  little 
estate  in  England,  in  1861,  and  sells  it  a^^  in  1866,  he  may  get  a  little 
more  or  a  little  less  than  he  gave  for  it — ^but,  probablv,  he  has  not  the 
means  of  buying  this  little  estate  in  England,  therefore  the  little  he  might 
get,  or  the  little  he  might  lose  bv  it,  is,  to  him,  a  mere  matter  of  moon* 
shine.  But  he  can,  and  he  does,  buy  it  in  Nev>  Zealand ;  and,  if  in  1861  he 
buys  wild  land  near  any  of  the  rising  young  Settiements,  and  converts  it 
into  a  farm,  he  may  be  able  to  sell  it  in  1866  for  50  or  100  per  cent  more 
than  it  has  cost  him ;  and  he  may  do  this  by  virtue  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
natural  law  almost  as  certain  as  gravitation— that  is,  golden  population  has 
flowed  in  around  him^  and  raised^  possiblf/  trebled^  the  value  of  every  acre  of  culti- 
vated land  in  his  neighbourhood.  Many  of  the  little  estates,  created  a  few  yean 
since  in  New  Zealand,  would  now  bring  full  10/.  or  15/.  per  acre  in  the 
market ;  and  a  farm  on  the  Tamaki,  about  nine  miles  from  Auckland,  which 
lately  came  into  the  market,  actually  realized  30/.  per  acre.  This,  thon<rh, 
was  a  fSeum  admirably  situated,  and  was  sold  in  small  paddock  lots.  To 
define  farming  in  New  Zealnnd,  therefore,  as  the  *  profitable  production  of 
food '  is  not  a  sufficient  definition ;  we  must  make  a  great  addition  to  the 
sentence,  and  say  it  is  *  the  profitable  production  of  food '  and  the  *  creation 
of  an  estate  by  means  of  the  plough  and  the  fleece.'  " 
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Zealand,  is  quite  as  interesting  and  probably  quite  as  high  a 
mission  as  that  of  tinkeriiig  up  the  institutionR  of  any  Old 
World  State.  Wlien  their  time  comes,  sons  and  daughters 
marry  among  their  equals,  and  have  each  that  nsefiil  portion 
of  cash-capital,  or  colonial  experience,  which  enables  them  to 
eonmitnce  a  new  8tt?p  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  to  look 
forward  to  their  owTi  children,  vigorcms  nativcH  of  the  soil, 
continning  the  upward  progress  of  the  family  now  borne  on  by 
the  rising  fortunes  of  a  yonng  and  growing  hmd.  It  has  been 
proved,  over  and  over  again,  that  no  prior  knowledge  of  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  pursuits  is  necessary  to  enable  a  man,  in  a 
country  like  New  Zealand,  to  create  an  estate  by  mc?ans  of  the 
plough  and  the  fleece.  Some  of  our  most  succcRRful  colmiistB 
are  old  military  and  naval  officers,  professional  nien^  younger  sons 
and  the  like — men  who  scarcely  knew  short  horns  from  long 
homg,  or  beans  from  barley,  before  tlieir  arrival ;  and  abundant 
proof  has  been  offurded  that,  as  regards  knowledge  of  general 
liusiness  and  knowledge  of  farming  and  grazing,  any  active 
educated  man,  of  common  sense,  going  to  New  Zealand,  will 
find  himself  quite  competent  to  invest  his  capital  there,  either 
wholhj  in  land  and  in  the  creation  of  an  estate,  or  pmthj  in  land, 
and  partly  in  the  othir  openings  for  the  lucrative  employment  of 
capital  wliich  I  have  named.  And  abvays  assiuning  that  they 
accept  their  new  career  heartiltf ;  that  the  whole  family,  father 
and  mother,  girls  and  boys*  are  all  hearty  volnntecrB ;  that  they 
be  all  willing  in  hiugh  at  iirst  changes,  small  "  roughings/' 
domestic  makeshifts  and  mishaps ;  that  they  bo  all  willing  to 
make  themselves  useful  hotli  with  head  and  hands ;  to  do  as 
eveiybody  elw  does,  put  on  tho  merino  and  go  into  their  own 
kitchen,  pull  off  the  coat  and  go  into  their  own  fields,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  New  Zealand  emigration  would  very  substantially 
improve  their  position. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  eonceal^on  the  contrary  I  hope  my 
raiders  will  most  distinctly,  most  impressively  nnderstand^ 
that  to  realise  this  neiv  estate  in  the  new  land,  such  a  family 
as  this  would  find  their  operations  refardetl  by  that  dearth  or 
deoxnesB  of  labour  inseparablo  fi-om  all  young  colonial  com- 
mmiities  ;  that  they  would  have  to  do  many  things  for  them- 
selvDS,  both  in  field  and  house,  which  they  never  did  before  j 
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and  tliat  they  would  all  have  to  put  their  shoulders,  willingly, 
to  the  wheel.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  work  they 
would  have  to  do  is  work  which  their  equals  around  them 
would  be  doing — ^work  which,  in  three  cases  out  of  four,  they 
would  positively  like  to  do,  and  work  derogaiory  to  no  one  to 
do.  Indeed,  as  to  the  notion  of  "  debasement "  attendant  on  the 
idea  of  using  our  own  hands  in  the  active  duties  of  a  young 
colonial  community,  may  we  not  ask  ourselves,  in  all  sob^esB, 
whether  any  man.  Peer  or  Plebeian,  is  less  honourably  en- 
gaged ploughing  his  own  fields  in  New  Zealand  than  in  lounging 
through  the  streets  of  some  continental  refuge  for  the  destitute 
genteel,  and  dining  at  the  dingy  table-d'hdte  with  ''pain  a 
discretion " — ^whether  his  wife  is  less  the  lady,  busied  in  the 
goodly  kitchen  of  the  rising  fiEurm,  than  sitting  stiff,  in  twice- 
turned  silk,  in  the  faded  parlour  ^  whether  the  daughters  are 
less  elegant  busied  in  butter-making,  or  rosy  in  the  blooming 
garden,  than  dawdling  over  some  protracted  crochet  monster 
or  hurdygurdy  harp — whether  the  sons  are  less  likely  to  grow 
into  honourable  and  useful  men  because  high  slang  and  low 
billiards  have  flown  before  the  healthy  activities  of  the  stock 
station  and  the  harvest  field  ? 

New  Zealand  colonists,  as  before  observed,  are  now  frequently 
visiting  England — some  on  public  missions,  some  to  escoort  back 
parties  of  friends,  some  for  pleasure,  some  for  business,  some  for 
racing  stock,  or  rams  of  high  descent,  some,  it  seems,  most 
gallantly,  for  wives.  We '  occasionally  meet  each  other ;  and 
among  many  little  social  anomalies  which  strike  us  BoirdUaid 
"  Britons  of  the  South,"  when  we  pay  a  visit  to  our  mother 
country,  none  I  think  strikes  us  more  than  the  spectacle  of  so 
many  families,  whose  type  I  have  here  attempted  to  describe, 
being  content  to  dawdle  away  life  in  a  sort  of  genteel  and 
languid  ^^pauperdom"  at  home,  when  if  they  would  cast  off 
tinsel  and  gewgaw,  smother  "  Mrs.  Grundy,"  bring  out  the  latent 
steel  that  is  in  them,  and  carry  strong  and  willing  arms  and  a 
1000/.  or  2000/.  to  New  Zealand,  they  might  lead  so  different  a 
life — a  ruder,  robuster,  more  primeval,  less  polished  life,  no 
doubt,  but  surely  a  more  active,  a  more  manly,  a  more  pleasant, 
a  more  profitable  life. 

Here,  however,  we  ought  perhaps    to  recollect    that  until 
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witluii  tlie  last  four  or  five  years  our  public  afikirs  have  been 
in  such  a  troubled  stiite  that  it  is  ouly  lately  tbat  the  country 
has  become  the  tumptiug  emigration  field  which  we  now  esteem 
it  to  be,*  Ag?iin,  the  advanttigos  which  Now  Zealand  offers  to 
families  of  this  class  are  really  ho  great  that  the  bare  onunioni- 
tion  of  them  might  \\tjll  excite  Buspicion  that  the  statement 
could  not  ho  substantially  true— that  there  were  certain  draw- 
backSj  certain  "  per-contra  "  items,  which  had  not  l>een  put  id 
tbe  account ;  and,  fmlhur,  wo  ought  perhaps  to  bear  in  mind 
that  for  half  a  century  it  has  been  the  huhif  of  such  limiilies 
aa  these  to  struggle  on  through  life  in  the  practice  of  a  poor 
profeaaioD,  or  to  retire  on  little  incomes,  to  hang  on  the  skirts  of 
genteel  society,  and  to  trust  to  good  luck  to  prevent  their 
children  from  sialdng  to  isnme  lower  estato^ — and  hahitf  we  are 
told,  is  btrengcr  than  nature. 

However,  indicjitioni*  are  not  wanting  to  show  tliat  raeiiibers  of 
this  portion  of  our  home  community  ai-e  beginning  to  awake  to 
the  advantages  of  transplanting  their  families  to  seme  more  roomy 
land.  I  have  myself  lately  been  brought  into  communication 
with  persons  of  thi«  class,  who  have  cai-ried  to  New  Zealand 
capitals  ef  ft-om  5000/,  to  BUUOf. ;  and  as  uno  of  these  families 
often  draws  uver  another,  I  now  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
many  a  struggling  prot'essional  man,  many  a  rutirod  officer,  Jersey 
resident,  invalid  emigrant  to  Madeira  or  the  Meditori-anean, 
and  income-tax-eseaping  emigrant  to  Brussels  and  Bunlogne, 
%vill  turn  his  steps  to  a  country  where  the  climate  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world  ^ — where  society  and  social  institutions  leave 
little  to  be  desired — where  there  Eire  no  taxes,  tithes,  poor's 
rates,  or  paupers — where  the  cost  of  living  is  not  greater  than 
in  England— where  the  interest  of  money,  on  excellent  securi- 
ties, is  fuU  ten  per  cent. — and  where  good  agricultural  and 
pdiBtoral  wild  laud  may,  in  these  early  days  at  leasts  he  pur- 
cJiased  at  from  ten  to  twenty  skilliiigs  per  acre. 


1 


PbOFESBIONAL    Mes. — Families   of  ill-paid,  struggling  pro- 
feasionol  men  could  now  do  in  New  Zealand  precisely  what  the 

•  1  am,  here,  conftning  rajself  to  the  South  Idhmd.     See  coaclnding 
rcmnrkii  of  the  Ai^pendii, 
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** retired  genteel  funily"  ckas  oonld  do;  and  soch  frmilieB 
hftTB,  I  fear,  quite  as  mucli  sabstantial  oaiifle  for  betaking 
ihemselyes  to  some  newer  and  more  roomy  land.  The  rcmulcs 
made  in  a  preceding  page,  show  that  the  professions  are  at  least 
no  hindrance  to  starting  in  any  fresh  career  in  New  Zealand ; 
while  the  following  extract,  taken,  I  think,  from  an  emigiatioii 
article  of  the  Times,  pictures  a  state  of  things  far  too  true 
and  real. 

**Here  indnstiy  seeks  employment,  talent  occupation,  and 
capital  inyestment.  There  are— explain  it  how  yon  will,  or 
propose  to  remedy  it  as  you  choose — ^there  are  at  present  too 
■kiNjr  of  us  in  this  country.  It  is  not  only  that  there  are  too 
many  bricklayers,  carpenters,  wheelwrights,  smiths,  and  wear- 
cm,  but  too  many  la^nrcrs,  doctors,  half-pay  officers,  and  small 
capitalists — in  short,  too  many  men  liying  on  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, without  the  prospect  of  leading  the  same  to  their 
children.  These  people  are,  in  some  respects,  worse  off  than 
parish  pauiH^rs.  The  latter  can  sink  no  lower  than  they  hare 
sunk — nay,  they  may  rise  higher.  Their  children,  at  the 
Wi^rst.  take  their  degradation  by  inheritance,  and  may  rid 
thou^^lvos  of  it.  But  what  is.  too  frequently,  the  prospect  of 
the  prv^fi'ssional  man  who.  by  incessant  labour,  contriyes  to  ckc 
out  a  subsistence  for  a  large  £unily  ?  If  he  dies,  what  is  to 
Ivivme  of  them  ?  If  he  leaves  nothing,  they  must  sink  inti) 
liauivri^i.  If  he  leaves  a  little,  are  they  much  better  off? 
Take  the  ease  of  a  man  who  leaves  a  fortune  of  4000/.  between 
five  or  six  ehiUlivn.  What  dv^es  this  amount  to  ?  To  a  costly 
aiivl.  ]Hrhai^  barren  education.  The  sons  go  out  as  clerkss 
private  tut^^rs.  or  cuiatos.  The  daughters  fade  into  governesses 
in  *  )^'ntt>el  tamilies  *  at  TvH^ting  or  Blackheath.  We  need  not 
cnlar^'  upon  either  situation.  QiiU  mon  Ewrysthea  durttn 
a»>ci.*  f  Who  divs  not  know  the  struggles  of  indigent  and 
i.\luv*at<\l  gentility,  of  struggling  mediocrity  and  starving  refine- 
nK^r.t  ? 

"The  Rudvilo  cIasscs— nay,  the  •  cv^mfortable  *  members  of 
tho  r^idvlle  oUsTWS.  ar\»  ou:to  as  much  interested  in  emiszration 
as  th\*»»  who  are  by  a  crlsi^laoivl  emphasis  called  '  the  workini: 
cIa^!A'«k'  Kwry  man  who  is  bringing  up  his  children  to  skt 
cru:t  is  *utcr\>>t^\l  in  diivling  th^m  a  deld  of  work  mor«  ample 
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than  can  be  found  at  home.     Every  man  who  wiU  leave  a  small 

fortune  to  his  children  is  intereeted  in  finding  for  them  a  more 

^^mch  and  remunerating  investment  ihtui  cajutal  can  acquire  in  a 

^^Bonntiy  where  profits  are  compressed  by  the   competition  of 

^Bnoney  to  their  minimum. 

^H  "  Not  in  one  grade  or  class,  bnt  in  all,  may  be  found  men  and 
'  women  who  hide  the  realities  of  an  irkfiome  indigence  beneath 
the  semblance  of  a  coveted  content,  and  who  increase  the 
burden  of  a  depcBtlenco  which  they  cannot  relieve  by  the  weight 
of  a  pride  which  they  cannot  control.  It  is  not  only  in  the 
dark  alleys  and  fetid  passages  in  which  mechanic  drudgery  re- 
pO0O6  from  its  daily  task— it  is  not  in  the  narrow  and  noisome 
laneg  which  skirt  the  suburbs  of  a  manufacturing  town— it  is  not 
in  these  alone  that  men  eat  the  bitter  bread  of  disappointment 
and  distress.  There  is  other  labour  than  that  of  the  spadcj  the 
plough,  and  the  loom,  which  yearns  for  the  employment  which 
it  cannot  got  here  ;  there  is  other  poverty  than  that  of  the  Dorset- 
shire labourer,  or  the  Lancashire  operative,  which  might  deserve 
the  mercies  of  a  workhouse.  We  omit  to  name  tlio  long  list  of 
those  who  have  boon  niine<l  by  proiligacy  or  impoverished  by 
prodigality.  The  spendthrift  and  the  libertine  claim  neither 
the  assistance  of  the  State  nor  the  sjnnpathies  of  society.  But 
there  are  others  who  without,  the  sin  have  suffered  the  punish- 
ment of  the  thoughtless.  There  arc  countless  numbei-s  of  men 
whose  fault  is  the  imconscioiis  misdirection  of  tident  and  the 
unadvised  misapplication  of  capital — who  have  brought  to  the 
common  mart  of  human  tn^ffic  juYjdiicfcions  too  costly  or  ae- 
quirements  too  orflinary  fur  the  necessities  of  daily  life — and 
who  retire  with  withered  hopes  and  seared  lioarts  from  a  pre- 
mature struggle  with  furtime.  London  could  tell  of  hundreds 
of  needy  adventurers,  ferreting  every  nook  and  cranny  of  pos- 
sible occupation — taking  refuge  fi'ow  the  persecutions  of  starved 
but  stubborn  prido  in  every  euphemism  imaginable — ignoring 
the  habits  of  early  youth  and  the  impressions  of  eai'ly  educ4«tion 
in  the  most  obnoxious  pursuits  and  the  most  unseemly  toil : — 
of  artists  whoso  easel  rots  in  the  obscurity  of  passive  discontent ; 
of  scholars  whose  lore  has  been  barren  of  profit,  and  fertile  of 
discomfort : — of  lawyers  and  doctors  whose  science  rusts  in  the 
poor  garret  or  the  6(][ualid  chamber  — in  «  word,  of  men  of 
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oducation,  acqairements,  and  capacity,  whose  means  haye  been 
exhausted  in  preparing  them  for  an  arena  which  thej  are  doomed 
to  quit  in  the  first  agonies  of  a  premature  failure. 

"  These  men  are  to  be  pitied.  It  goes  to  the  heart  to  see  s 
man  of  refinement  and  taste  pining  on  less  than  a  panper*8  daily 
food.  It  is  a  bitter  si^t  to  witness  the  repining  discontent  or 
the  sullen  magnanimity  of  those  who,  brought  up  as  gentLemen, 
crave  the  wages  and  the  work  of  office-sweepers  and  earrand- 
porters.  Tet  of  such  is  London  full.  What  is  common  in  the 
metropolis  is  not  rare  in  the  proTinoes.  Other  cities  edliibit  in 
their  different  proportions  the  same  anomalieB  of  society  and 
the  same  asperities  of  fortune.  There  is  in  the  British  empire 
an  enormous  aggregate  of  unemployed  capabilities  and  unpro- 
fitable skilL"  

Families  tbainino  Sons  fob  Pbofxssions.  —  How  often  do 
we  see  a  struggling,  middle-class  family  sacrificing  or  curtailing 
their  own  modest  pleasures,  pinching,  saving,  scraping,  to  spare 
the  means  of  putting  one  son  into  a  profession  ?  The  perfect 
training  and  education  of  this  son  ^for  any  of  the  professions 
will,  I  apprehend,  cost  from  lOOOZ.  to  2000Z.— well  handled, 
literally  a  fortune  in  New  Zealand — ^will  it  be  a  fortune  in  the 
profession  ?  Of  the  thousand  and  one  young  men  who  evoy 
year  enter  the  serried  ranks  of  church,  army,  navy,  civil  servioe, 
law,  medicine,  how  many  help  themselves  on,  and  help  their 
fiamilies  on,  and  how  many  fail  to  do  either?  Now  thtt 
Crimean  disasters,  and  the  blunders  of  diplomacy  and  civil 
service,  are  tending  to  break  up  the  old  system  of  patronage,  to 
promote  merit  rather  than  rank,  to  put  the  best  man  in  the  best 
place,  it  seems  to  be  thought  that  the  professions  will  offer  a 
better  career  than  they  have  done ;  and  in  one  sense  they  will 
— hut  there  wiU  he  no  more  prizes  in  the  professions  and  no  fever 
hlanks:  the  hundreds  of  candidates  will  still  oontinoe  to 
draw  the  one,  the  thousands  to  draw  the  other ;  and  the  only 
difference  will  be  that  A  may  now  win  the  prize  instead 
of  B. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  policy  on  the  part  of  such  a  family,  then, 
to  give  their  "  hope  and  prop,"  a  nobler,  a  richer,  and  a  fer  more 
certain  career,  than  arms,  arts,   law,  civil  service,  physic  or 
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divinity  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  send  tim  to  Now  Zealand, 
with  good  letters  of  introductioDj  and  place  bim  >vitb  eonie  good 
eoloniat  at  100^,  a  yoar,  aa  their  pioneer  herald  kying  tho 
foundation  of  a  better  fortune  for  them  all  ?  If  we  could  see 
the  ^*  balance  ah^eta  "  of  thousands  who  entered  the  profegsions 
ten  years  ago,  I  fancy  that  the  answer  to  our  question  would  be 
a  most  emphatic  affirmative.  Ai'e  there  not  huudi'eds  of  clever 
young  men,  gray  in  tho  law,  who  scarce  make  enough  by  law  to 
pay  for  wig  and  gown  ;  huudj'ods  of  young  Burgeons,  who,  for  all 
they  get,  had  better  be  barber  surgeons,  and  add  ahaving  to 
bleeding ;  hundreds  of  ineek  cm-&te8  in  rusty  black,  who  preach 
the  evils  of  wealth,  and  exemplify  the  evils  of  poverty,  on  a 
hundred  a  year  with  six  ckildi^n  V  And  with  facta  like  /iw»ir 
patent  to  us  all,  is  there  really  much  difference  in  the  sanity  of 
the  net,  whether  a  family  now  pitch  1500/.  into  the  sea,  or 
spend  it  in  training  a  son  for  law,  chm-ch,  or  physic  ¥ 

Our  own  goose  is  ever  a  swan,  and  w^o  think  swans  are  never 
plucked  ;  but  goose  or  swan,  the  professions  frequently  pluck  our 
bird,  and  when  they  leave  him  his  feathers,  they  often  dole  him 
bat  little  grass  and  less  com. 


Baohklob  Heius. — Some  wT-itor  asks  "  How  many  young  men 
are  there  with  capitals  of  from  lOOOi.  to  3000i,  who  consume  in 
the  fatal  inactivity  of  a  lounging  life,  the  youth,  health,  strength 
and  money,  which  would  be  of  incalculable  service  to  them  in  a 
colony  ;  with  sisters  sinking  into  govcmeescs,  brothers  drooping 
into  clerks ;  throwing  away  all  tho  advantages  of  mcutal  culti- 
vation, barely  living,  and  that  without  [jositioUj  prospect  or  ambi- 
tion !  Why  is  it  that  so  many  of  this  class  prefer  stagnation 
amidst  Imuriea  which  they  cauuot  share,  to  tho  creation  of  an 
independence  which  they  might  transmit  to  their  children  amid 
the  plains  and  valleys  of  a  new  world  ?*' 

Wliy  indeed  I — a  young  man  of  this  class,  om*  "  bachelor 
heir/*  has  often  no  prtifession  ;  and  tmy  good  pursuit  of  trade 
might  retiuire  more  cai>ital  than  he  could  command,  or  impose 
more  plodding  industry,  continoment,  and  restraint,  than  he  coidd 
beax.  He  passes  his  early  days  in  a  sort  of  ''  grub-niid-bnttcrfly  " 
eiistence,  coasuniing  honey,  too,  much   faster  than  ho  makes 
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it.  Yon  see  liim  patont-boot  pet  of  OTeniag'purtiee— gloesy  in 
monstache,  tiglit  in  glove,  correct  in  collar,  accarate  in  stud^ 
glorions  in  raiment  and  fine  linen,  coul  to  the  ladies,  impaeing  in 
gravity  and  the  noli  me  tangere  air,  the  **"  rose  and  the  expec- 
tancy "  of  the  fair  room.  You  meet  him  at  the  Derby  ;  or  at 
the  Preros  Provcncanic ;  or  up  the  Dee,  trouting  ;  or  in  Norfolk, 
Bhoc»ting  ;  or^  at  the  Casino,  or  at  the  Star  and  Grartei',  with  *'  i 
little  party  in  pink  ;  "  and  ten  years  after — facilis  descensus — h^ 
gives  you  your  ticket  on  the  Great-Westem,  seedy  parent  of  fivft 
children  and  a  baby,  tenant  of  a  brick-box,  and  master  of  60f. 
a  year  !  Or,  if  he  has  shunned  marriage,  and  been  prudentt 
you  find  him  at  fifty,  the  old  beau  in  stays,  forcibly  feeble  in 
whist  and  twaddle,  a  nenter-negativo  aud  blast*  fribble,  victim  of 
dyspepsia  and  sport  of  Cyprians  I 

Could  he  have  but  read  the  future,  he  would  early  have  iigked 
Cousin  Ada  her  opinion  of  matrimony  and  emigi-atioii,  have 
taken  her  and  her  advice,  a  brother  and  a  sister,  and  gone  to 
some  new  Land^whcn,  ten  years  after,  we  might  have  come  on 
him  in  New  Zealand,  the  jolly  country  sqnire,  witli  brood  of 
blooming  children  and  lord  of  ton  thousand  sheep. 

While  the  broczo  lasts,  while  there  is  any  wind  in  the  sailft, 
*t  is  seldom  too  late  to  tack  and  stand  oft'  shoals ;  and  if  such 
Bachelor-Heir  thinks  he  has  dissipated  too  ranch  of  his  means 
to  allow  him  a  fair  chance  in  the  new  career  lut  him  tulvertise  in 
the  Timea^  or  tho  Amfralinn  and  Netc  Zealand  Gazetie,  for  an 
Emigration  partner,  j*>in  himself  to  some  stout  idly  with  a  few 
hundreds,  proceed  to  New  Zeolandf  and  turning  estate-creating 
grazier,  or  paHtoral  cavalier,  seek  and  find  the  "  golden  fleece." 


IifVALn)   Emigrants.— I   trust  that  no   medical  reader  will 

imagine  for  a  moment  that  I  would  defraud  him  of  his  pro- 
fessional prey  of  long-suffci-ing  valetudinai'ianB  by  recommending 
all  such  to  throw  pliysie  to  the  dogs,  and  to  swallow  New  Zeakiid 
ligration  as  a  sort  of  bolus  specific.  But  there  are  mnaj 
dlcnt  families  in  Gn^at  Britain  who  are  neither  exactly  emi- 
grants nor  exactly  invalids,  yot  who  verge  on  both :  families, 
some  of  whose  members  cnnuot  live  comfortably  in  England,  and 
who  emigrate  to  Madeira,  Nice,  Naples,  or  some  Ulcditeittuiean 
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SanAtoritiin,  partly  through  climfttic,  partly  through  pecuniary 
considerations.  One  or  two  families  of  thifl  cliisfl  hftve  alrt'ady 
left  Madeira,  and  eeveral  India,  to  settle  in  Now  Zeaknd,  Indeed 
the  general  teetimony  as  to  the  invalid  merits  of  our  climato 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  tables,  at  page  70,  fteem  to  prove 
that  as  a  Sanatorium  for  the  imiji>rity  of  ills  which  flcHh  is  heir  to, 
New  Zealand  ik  actually  the  iirst  place  in  the  world.  The  voyage 
would,  I  wpprehcnd,  lie  found  generally  beneficial ;  and^  once 
landed  in  the  breezy  Britttiu  of  th6  South,  the  invalid  faiuily 
might  find  that  the  Kev.  Mr.  Yates,  in  his  excellent  early  work 
on  the  ooTintry,  used  no  idle  figure  of  gpeech  when  he  said  that 
in  New  Zealand  the  sickly  become  healthy ;  the  healthy 
btifit ;  and  the  robuiiitj  fat." 

Bat  it  is  not  only  that  New  Zealand  is  said  to  be  superior, 
a  Sanatorium^  to  many  European  resorts — it  is  superior  ae 
Exchequer,     It   is   not  only   that  an  invalid  family   might 
me  more  robiuft  in  Now  Zeidand  than  in  Nice  or  Madeira — 
they  would  become  m-Aer,  Bome  two  or  throe  times  richer  post- 
eitff   and   many  times  richer,   reiativeii/.     If  with  5000/.  or 
00/,  invested  in  the  fuufis,  they  emigrate  U*  the  Moditorraneaii 
Madeira,   they  have  an  income  of  only  some  300/,   a  year, 
is  sum,  invested  in  sheep  or  in  good  landed  scctunties  in 
ow  Zealand,  would  produce  them  an  income  of  at  least  6U0/.  a 
and  a  family  with   GOO/,  a  year,  in  New  Zealand,  would 
upy  a   social  position   which  they  might  not  command  in 
gland  with  1200/.  a  year. 

In  short,  it  appears  [to  mo  that  families  of  this  description 
ther  with  small  or  lai-ger  capitals,  might  advantagoouHly  plant 
themselves  dnwn  in  various  spots  in  Now  Zealand,  invest  three- 
ibnrths  of  their  capital  at  10/.  per  cent ;  buy  fifty  or  one  hundred 
in  some  nook  or  valley  by  the  sea,  put  up  a  rustic  cottage, 
;eep  cow  and  pony,  tend  the  bees  and  flowers,  fatten  their  own 
poultry,  kill  their  own  mutton,  sit  under  their  own  vino  and 
peach  tree ;  have  good  society,  beautiful  scenery,  and  every 
domestic  comfort ;  and  really  pass  a  very  pleasant  easy-activ© 
life,  where  dyspepsia,  ennui,  hypochondria,  and  many  a  demon 
of  diseaae  would  find  no  lurking-place  or  resting-spot. 
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OoMFSTinosr-cBUSHiD  Tradbsicbv.— No  class  of  people 
gnle  more  freely  or  more  successfullj  than  families  wi 
owing,  perimpd,  to  a  combixiation  of  bod  debta^  low  prc^ts,  aht 
custom,  excessive  ooini>eiitiou,  rates,  rente,  aud  taxes,  haye  col 
the  shop,  and  made  off  to  a  new  ooimtry  hefure.  bankmptcj  \  %sA 
it  appears  to  me  that  many  a  youug  married  mao,  steady, 
active,  iudtistrious,  and  about  to  commenco  business,  with  a 
few  hundred  poimdK,  might  well  pause  a  moment  ere  he  put 
up  his  name,  and  consider  whether  New  Zealand  would  liU 
afford  him  a  fuller  "till ''  than  any  he  would  be  likely  over  to 
find  in  his  English  shop. 

Almost  every  nation  affects  some  popular  myth,  traditioii,  or 
belief.  The  Chineso  confiidor  their  emperor  to  bo  oxMiffido 
brother  of  the  mcKm,  a  tribe  of  ragged  Bavages  in  Cetntra)  Africa 
call  themselves  '*  lirist  flower  of  the  earth,^'  Jonathan  guesses  he 
is  free  and  can  whip  tlie  British,  Welshmen  are  Ancient  Britons, 
and  hatl  a  prince  called  Miidoc,  Prussia  awcare  by  philosophy 
and  police. 

We  are  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  qvlt  myths  are  commercial : 
in  1861,  we  still  i[U(>te  '^Whittiugton  and  hb  Cat,"  we  still  believe 
in  "  iiidu»tri()U8  appreji ticca,"  and  our  Sir  Peter  Laurie  oracles 
still  tell^GTtry  yoimg  tradesman  that  ho  may  become  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  !  C)f  course  he  may — but  then  ho  mayn't — aud 
prosaic  practice  and  the  Insolvent  Courts  unfortunately  show 
that  hundreds  of  young  tttulosnien,  after  a  well-fought  battle  for 
the  Civic  Chair,  only  seat  themsclv^js  in  Whitecross  Street. 

But  if  the  -p^cmmit^  results  of  small  shopkeeping  are  btd, 
how  about  the  ntorol  f  Do  we  not  know  that  cxoessiYe  cotiipe- 
tition,  luid  the  insane  rage  of  the  pubHc  for  cheap  things,  has 
made  a  considerable  portion  of  the  retail  trade  of  this  good 
kingdom  a  lie  aud  a  sham  ?— and  lh  the  wholesale  trade  much 
better  ?  is  there  not  ''  tiomcthing  rotten  in  our  whole  state  of 
ti'ade  T  Is  it  only  that  we  hare  heard  of  the  Lanct't^  of  Br. 
Hasselland  of  death  in  the  pot,  of  rag  prints,  jewellers*  shams,  and 
publicans  who  should  jmt  up  pestlo  and  mortar  for  sign,  and  write 
^*  Drugi  sold  here'V'  Do  we  not  know  that,  nowHi-days^  a  bals 
of  MAnchestnr  goods  is  bought  in  many  a  foreign  market  much 
as  we  sbould  buy  a  horse  in  Smitliiield  I  Have  we  not  Btmkt,, 
by  Ali  Babi  and  the  Forty  Thieves,  where  ea€h  window 
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abotild  be  lettered  "  <  \ish  and  cuBtomera  taken  in  hero  ?"  Do  we 
not  know  that  in  many  a  retail  trade  a  man,  honest  a»  he  may  be, 
if  he  would  live  by  his  trade,  is  viiiually  obliged  to  do  things 
which  he  knows  to  be  wrong — things  which  a  piiblic  amittcn  with 
the  maziia  for  cheftpnees,  lur©  him,  nay,  €om]}d  him  to  do '? 

Delibemtely  to  go  iofco,  or  to  continue  in,  a  husinoas  that 
keeps  thonsandg  poor  and  makes  some  dighoncet,  Biirely  cannot 
be  either  &  prudent  or  a  commendahlo  step.  Would  not  many 
who  keop  shop,  or  who  are  about  to  koop  shop,  and  angle  for 
stray  customers  in  troiihlod  waters,  do  better  to  close  ^^nndows, 
elude  the  tax-gatherer,  and  clear  off  to  a  young  coimtry  like 
New  Z^dand  while  they  have  the  few  hundreds  left  wherewith 
to  escape  ? 


Tknakt  Farmbrs.- — Small  tenant  farmers  with  largo  families, 
have  Tery  powcri"uI  reasons  for  emigrating,  and  ai'e  admii-ably 
fitted  for  New  Zeahind  emigration. 

Many  a  hard-working  induKtrioiis  man  of  this  class,  except  that 
has  got  enough  to  eat,  is  little  lietter  off  in  England  than  one 
his  day-labourers.  What  with  rent,  tithe,  tax,  and  game-laws, 
small  farmer's  share  of  the  anniiial  produce  of  his  hired  acres, 
k  very  meagre  share.  He,  of  all  men,  is  the  man  who  eats 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  all  but  "  atlscriptus  globflB  " 
toils  through  lifo  at  the  muck  cart  as  his  father  did  before 
and  for  what  V — to  get  the  rent  fur  audit  day.  If  his  sons 
ro  lucky,  they  may  look  forward  to  doing  the  earn© — if  tmlucky, 
ley  will  take  country  service,  or  the  Serjeant's  gratuity  and 
irch  to  glory  at  a  Hhilling  a  day ;  and  hie  daughter  may  become 
le  squire's  menial  and  wed  the  groom,  or  the  poor  milliner  girl 
her  pleasant  path  of  city  life.  He  farms  his  lEOidlord's 
and  his  liuidlord  farms  him,  and  tho  latter  has  the  best 
,  The  sum  which  a  hundred-acre  teiiaiit-famier  pays  in 
year  for  rent,  tithe  and  tax,  would  buy  and  stock  him  a 
few  Zealand  freehold  of  200  acres.  In  New  Zealand  he  would 
Landhrd ;  his  little  capital  would  at  once  place  him  in  the 
^position  of  an  independent  yooman»  farming  his  own  estate  ; 
Ikud  with  common  industry,  with  hall'  the  anxious  toQ  and 
'trouble  of  his  oM- world  life,  every  member  of  his  family,  in  a 
few  years'  time,  might  be  married,  settled,  and  provided  for  in  a 
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Bttnner  which  would  have  been  a  mere  idl©  thing  to  Iiatc 
dreamt  of  while  he  was  a  mere  toiling  teuaat-£&rmer  in  Kent, 
2f  orfolk,  Perthshire,  Tipperary,  or  Tyrone. 


Tkb  Counter  ajtd  tkr  Desk, — As  to  the  host  of  y< 
tlte  **  waste  sorplos  "  of  onr  lower  middle-clasg  familicB, 
cUef  soJicitiide  is  the  wajs  and  means  of  earning  honest 
what  can  we  say  ?    Is  it  not  notorious  that  young  fellows  of 
class,  €urly  educated,  active,  hononnible,  and  intelligent  as  they 
may  be^  really  seem  to  be  of  less  value  and  consideration  to  soeietT 
in  England,  than  new  mangles,  patent  ploughs,  or  prisce  pigi^^^ 
Tm:Io6  ^Ser,  and  it  is  well  they  do.     But  rather  than  be  th^H 
mfpaamody  rather  than  grow  ap  here  cmnberer  of  the  earth  wil^^ 
chance  thsn  that  of  Ending  myself  some  day  bdbind 
%  with  a  bonnel  on,  measuring  tape  and  bol 
fins — or  of  beeoming  the  snubbed  dark  with 
vil^  and  Um  soedy  childpen,  naOed  to  the  dingy  desk  for  life  for 
60i  a  year,  I  would  torn  and  breast   the  current ;  pull  off  my 
coai,  take  twelve  months  at  some  manly  handicraft,  and  thes, 
ifila  Ike  datk  wvaingi  of  Aunt  Tabitha,  spite  the  twaddle 
mj  vdb  fiicBda  m  pcltkioals,  I  would  eecnre  cheap 

'  N«w  SBesknd,  and  taking  leu  poands^  and  my 
UBS,  ccanmon  enetgy,  common  industry,  for  my 
Id  Gv^  and  myself  to  aohieTe  me  a  happy 
•  flood  dalivMiAfie  from  tlittt  gnndiiig  aocial  serfdom,  those 
nd  rfTtsiTi  lot  in.  pnglAn^, 


twaddle  ^H 

my  ^m^^l 

my  UJBfl^ 


BMiQaanoH^  - 
on  Lad  Bacon's  Enaj  on  P] 
Gnsk  ooloBy  was  like  what 

«£  the  paRfit  tree,  with 

u  tnA  nl  li&  it  had  taken  lool^ 

eoknj  is  like  a  handfol  of  twigi 

thrown  into  the  earth  to 
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Ck>loiiies,  or  •*  Special  Settlements  **  of  Maryland,'PeimBylvania, 
find  New  England,  by  bo<lies  of  Catbolics,  Quakers,  and  Puri- 
tanSf  might  woll,  I  tkink,  have  been  expected   to   shapo  tho 
courae  and  direct  tho  economy  of  much  of  our  emigration  of 
modem  days.    But  the  emigration  of  tho  five  millions  of  people 
who  have  left  the  mother  coimtry   diuing  the  Iftfit  forty  years, 
has  been  emphaticaUy  an  emigration  not  of   "  layers/'  hut  of 
"  twigs  and  leaves  ;  *'  and  when  Edward  Gibhon  Wakefield  or- 
ganised the  Now  Zealand  Company,  and  directed  or  promoted  tho 
planting  of  tho  Special   Settlements   of  Wellington,    Nelson, 
Cantoi'bnry,  and  Otage,  he  may  be  said  to  have  revived  a  lost 
and  8|jlendid  art.      Owing  to  tho  early  miBgovenmicnt  of  Now 
Zealand,  leading  to  ten  years*  insecurity  of  lile  and  property, 
and  owing  to  certain  errors  of  judgment  and  faults  of  execution 
inunon  to  all  "  *prentice  works,"  our  first  modem  imitations 
Greek   colonisation   have    nut,  perhaps,  been    so   brilliantly 
111  as  8*imo  of  the  models  from  which  they  were  drawn, 
tut,  making  fair  allowance  for  those  exceptional  enk  and  dis- 
rbing  causes  to  wliich  our  Special  Settlements  in  New  Zealand 
rere  exposed,  1  venture  to  say  that  in  the  year  1861,  whether 
Lowed  with  respect  to  their  material  wealth  or  theii*  moral  po- 
Ltion,  they  sttuid  ft>rward  among  the  best  insttmccs  of  profitable 
Ligration  whicl»  the  world  Las  ever   seen,     Wellington  and 
Telson,   and   Ctuiterbury,   and   Otago,   were  **  layers "    of  the 
^nt   stem   imhedded   in  virgin  soil— not   twigs  and  leaves 
ducked  at  random  and  thrown  in  the  earth  to  take  their  chance ; 
id  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  oar  fiu^her  colonisation  of  tho 
wild  lauds  of  our  yoimg  Britain  of  the  South  we  shoidd 
lo  well  to  imbed  some  second  "  layers  *' — layers  which  cut  and 
idod  by  the  hand  of  experience  would  exhibit  few  ur  none  of 
LOfie  defects  which  crippled  the  early  growth  of  the  first,  and 
rhich  might  produce  us  almost  as  much  fniit  in  ten  years  as  our 
'ellingtons  and  Nelsons  have  produced  us  in  twenty. 
It  is  worthy   of  remark   that  Wellington  and  Nelson,  and 
Janterbury  and  Otago,   were  all   phmted  on  the  principle  of 
rhat  we    properly  call  **  Systematic    Colonisation  ; "    but,   to 
idow  themselves  with  greater   attractiveneaa,  and  with  moro 
Ulf  the  elements  of  cohesion  imd  combination,  tho  two   latter 
enlisted  into  their  service  the  rdigimtM  principle,  under  which 
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Ctotiffborj  beeaaie  the  model  Chnrcb  of  Englimd  Settlement, 


Oligo  lim 


Free  Kirk  Settlement.  In  our 


da^  ef  OBlis^taBiiiiiil  &tid  HbenOity  there  may,  at  first  ^1 
in  the  idea  of  promoting 


Tf» 


the  coli 


liott  of  m  foang  ecmodtrj  like  New  Zealand  by  dotting  it 
with    little    denominatiaital,    or  sectarian    oommnnitied,   ani 
hariikg  a  dbtholic  ProTince,  wiih  its  cftpital  Wiaeman,  in 
part,  a  BqvtiBi  Ptorince,  with  its  capital  Spnrgecn  in  anotl 
And  I  cimfym  that  if  we  could  lay  down  our  "  layers,"  plant 
*■  Spadal   Settlements,"'  as  weU  without  the  help  of 
WiK^man,  Mr,  Spurgetin,  Dr,  Cnmming,  or  Bishop  Wilherfc 
■B  wt  ctvold  with  their  help,  I  for  one  wonld  rather  dispense  wil 
Ibatr  help.*     Bnt  eiperience  diows  that  we  cannot  do 
MyfiHUfle  siiowB  that  the  itet^ions  principlo  can  be  made  a  mt 
pofviaMailyofSjrvleimatie.CoIoniflation.    We  see,  bcyth  in 
^tKjw  m  America^  and  in  modem  days  in  New  Zealand,  that  a 
Mmmmity  of  faith  has  formed  an  admirable  bond  of  oni< 
mmg  the  Ibsl  settlen,  and  been  a  most  powerful  attraction 
•11  wiio  follow  them ;  and  we  may  tbbI  aasored  thai  tf  we 
li^len  oarlabonn  in  getting  together  and  enlisting  a  good 
of  emigrants  of  the  Tarions  classes  and  of  the   ri^ht 
whcKwwtth  to  plant  a  fnrther  series  of  « Special  Settlements' 
in  Hew  Zealand,  we  must  make  such  Settlements  "  JTenomnMN 
and  display  orer  them  the  Tarions  croesBB 
of  Gha^iel  and  dRBcli. 
It  appea»  to  me   Uiat   the   time  has  come  when   half  a 


II  flhoald  he  eliaerved.  bowrer,  that  lb*  iMftiiaoB  whieh  bave 
''SMteiiaa"or  « DcnoaunalioMl  Setthnacata "  hare 
icnrntl;  exaga^eialed.    However  oairow  ^nd  gpeckl  a  Settlement  maj  ba 
«t  ttt^  it  eT«nr  y<mt  beeom^  moiv  lilx  ml  and  cocouopotitaLn,     DisiaitetS 
womid  acnr  taa  ^Icaly  of  ebapeb  in  GanterlraTT,  and  woald  thnTe  then 
jail  aa  waU  aft  H^  Cbarebmaa :  and  no  good  Gatbotic  would  now  bo 
roaatid  bjr  tba  dcwendaato  of  the  €X>Ttfiuk]iter$  r*  *  »^  •  --    •    ►    ven,  I  tbtok, 
bjr  Urn  Howw  tbe  Sgpenatandeiit.    Th«  8p<  sbuts  with 

a  iparial  arigjiaal  abataofeer:   tbia  girea  it  ex  retAUia  tida 

IcttgoiMMgh  to  gire  it  root  niidgzoirtK  aud  lu  outiiei  i^i^Atweial 
laabifial  adtantn^et  on  its  firat  MtUeEi.    Nut.  it  mi^v  retain  pl^^-AMot 
poAtabl#  tnon  of  Hi  onginal  cbaiactAi-r  'jht'  ^ 

Ibr  avar.    fiatk  m  pTpn*aliiy*  §mn  iato  ibe  j. 

Isanti  vOUgo  aiker  TmagOown  alUsr  town.  ; ..    ^^.  .....  .  v.m^,^ 

BBttik  of  the  Stttl^-nient  become*  eTery  year  faiafcer  aad 
■eb  aad  abapal  aoou  nae  aida  br  fldc 
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dooeti  "  Special  Settlements,"  say  Catholic,  Evangelical,  Scotch 
Glmrcli,  Weelejan,  Baptist,  and  iDflupemlont,  might  now 
be  successfully  plantefl  in  New  ZealamL  Twenty  years  ex- 
porienco  of  the  country  Iiuh  BhouTi  tJiat  in  great  natural  advan- 
tages of  Boil  and  climate  it  is  Buhsliintially  stipc^rior  to  any 
emigration  field  in  the  wtirld ;  while  many  years*  experience  of 
Wellington  and  Nelson,  and  Canterbury  and  Otago  ahow,  des- 
pite the  'prentice  faults  of  their  organization,  and  doflpito  the 
calamities  from  which  some  of  them  long  suttored  (calanxitiea 
which  could  never  occur  again),  tbat  SyBtematic  Coloniisation 
and  the  planting  of  "  Special  Settlements "  in  New  Zealand, 
haa  been  an  entorprieo  attended  with  a  vety  large  measure  of 
snooeas.  In  her  yi>enil  form  of  government,  too,  in  her  society 
and  social  institutions.  New  Zealand  is  as  tine  an  emigration  field, 
politically  and  socially,  as  she  is  physically  ;  while  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  in  respect  to  population,  civilisation,  and  in* 
dustrial  progress  she  is  just  in  that  ripe  state,  or  that  state 
of  happy  mean,  which  fiU  her  to  become  a  iiokl  for  the  further 
development  of  systematic  colonisation,  and  for  the  i)lttutiug 
of  now  Special  Settlements,  A  Special  Settlement  planted  in 
the  backwoods  of  British  Colmnbia,  or  in  the  deserts  of 
Wentem  Australia,  would  bo,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the  wilderness 
for  years  —  a  Special  Settlement  planted  in  an  old  or  j>opu- 
lons  emigration  held  like  Caiiiwla  ur  New  South  Walts  could 
scarcely  he  planted  in  a  goixl  location,  inasmuch  as,  thvref  the 
best  locations  and  the  best  lands  have  long  been  taken  up.  But 
in  New  Zealand,  a  comitry  as  largo  as  the  United  Kingdom,  there 
are  but  some  80,000  colonists — anew  to  have  planted  a  dozen 
thriving  Rettleraents — anew  to  have  cettiblishcd  society  and 
social  institutions — anew  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  three 
millions  of  head  of  live  stock,  to  have  raised  a  public  revenue  of 
£500,000,  and  to  have  partially  opened  up  and  subdued  the 
country  by  rofid,  bridge,  and  steamer— but  not  anew  to  have 
taken  the  cretuu  of  the  comitry  by  Monopoli*5ing  ports  and 
harbours^  town  and  'village  sites,  rivers  and  water  privilege 
plains  and  valleys,  and  all  the  finest  agricultural,  estate-creating 
lands. 

In   addition,   too,   to   those   various    natural   and  artificial 
which  mark  New  Zealand  as  the  fittest  field  for 
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the  farther  prosecution  of  that  eystematic  coloni^ilioii  whidi 
she  saw  infiiigiirated  at  WellingtoXL,  she  now  ofTers  ta  the 
promoters  and  fouuJers  of  any  Bp^icial  Settlemeiit,  a  ceztiili 
legishitive  advantage  wliich,  I  think,  would  prove  smgnUrif 
ttttractivo  to  them.  I  allude  to  the  ''  New  lYovinces  Art," 
an  act  of  the  General  Afisemhlj  nnder  which  any  district  in 
New  Zealand  posfiossmg  a  port  of  entry,  500,000  aoree  of  land, 
and  1000  inhabitants,  may  be  raised  into  a  separate  indepen- 
dent provineo,  to  be  governed,  locally,  by  its  own  «^<>*'^*^ 
Provincial  Council,  like  Auckland,  Wellington,  Tamiakt 
Hawke's  Bay,  Nelson,  Marlborough,  Oanterbuiy,  and  OtigOb^ 
Looking  at  the  growing  desire  now  manifested  by  ov 
middle  dassee  to  cany  their  email  capitals  and  ]«rgG  laiiiilj«i 
to  some  new,  and  more  roomy,  and  untaxed  Land,  I  camioi  iMI 
think  that  if  the  various  considerations  touched  on  her^  WB 
brought  home  to  the  eminent  ministers  and  laymen  of  oar 
^?arious  religious  bodies,  the  result  might  be  that  we  dundd 
soon  see  steps  taken  to  lay  the  foundation  in  New  Zealand  of 
various  little  '*8|H}cial  Settlements'* — Settletnents  tiie 
and  the  planting  of  which  would  be  a  high  and  good 
for  mimsters  or  laymen  to  eiigtge  i>  h/tre^  and  wlkkii 
oflbr  a  happy  home  and  a  sooccbbIiiI  earner  to  hondioda  of 
co-toligionists  who  might  be  the  SuHfa^asati^  inl  Fumecn 


Between  the  fbraial  planing  of  the  "layen,'*  (Ae  Speeiil 
SetlknMSili,)  aUoded  to  by  Ardibtaliop  Whatoly^  and  the  ioere 
thvowiag  down  of  his  "twigs  and  leavoa*  (the  iaolaAed,  1»p- 

vhiclil  wuold 
vlttehlahaUiMiBe 
9i  littfe  pcivaiv  bodies  of  three  or  Ibn,  or  half  a  dotsen,  or  a 
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dozen  or  more  families  who,  taking  witli  tlicm  two  or  three  or  half 
ft  ilozen  good  laboiirer'fi  familicSj  on  the  terms  recorametided  in 
my  Appendix  to  the  New  Zejiland  Hmidhook,  would  miike  the 
voyage  together,  purchase  tlieir  wild  land  in  a  block,  and  then 
settle  down  on  it,  each  on  tlieir  own  acres,  as  a  little  com- 
munity of  friends,  neighbours,  and  feUow-labonrcrg,  mutually 
aidiog  and  encouraging  each  other  in  tlio  work  of  subdueing 
the  wilderness,  speeding  tho  ploughj  stocking  the  fann^  im- 
proving the  homestead,  and  creating  the  little  estate.  "  Group 
emigration  "of  this  character  has  occasionally  been  practised 
with  the  liappieBt  results  in  many  colonies.  In  New  Zealand, 
in  tho  province  of  Auckland,  it  has  been  most  wisely  encou- 
raged by  a  certain  provision  in  tho  Land  Regulations;  and 
Auckland  already  exhibits  various  thriving  little  "group 
emigrant  "  connnunities — some,  consisting  thf  two  or  throe  con- 
siderable bodies  of  settlers  who  have  re-emigrated  from  Cimada 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  ore  now  located  in  the  beautiful 
district  of  Wangarei ;  others,  of  a  body  of  families  proceed- 
ing out  from  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  others,  again,  of  a  group  of 
Lincolnshire  families,  who  have  planted  themselves  down  near 
the  fine  harbour  of  Monganni,  in  the  country  around  Doubtless 
Bay. 

Indeed,  so  many  and  so  great  are  tho  advantages  of  this  gi'oup 
emigration  of  families  over  the  isolated  emigration  of  the  indi- 
vidual, tliat  nothing  in  my  es:perieiico  of  colonisation  has 
caused  me  greater  surprise  .and  regret  than  that  this  **  group 
emigration"  is  not  far  more  generally  practised  than  it  is. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  one  position  in  life  in  which  a  man 
m^ight  find  himself  placed  where  he  would  profit  so  much  by  the 
fact  of  '*  union  Itomg  Ktrongth"  as  he  would  were  he  about  to 
emigrate  to  somo  new  Land.  If  two  families,  A  and  B, 
were  to  proceed  to  New  Zealand  to-morrow^ A  going 
out  alone  in  the  usual  solitary,  haphazard  manner,  B  ally- 
ing themselves  to  three  or  four  fellow-families  on  the  group 
system — I  believe  that  at  tlie  expiratinn  of  the  fifth  year,  if  nt»te8 
were  compared,  mutual  experiences  rohited,  and  a  balance  Btriiek, 
it  would  be  found  that  family  B  hnd  obtained  a  return  for 
the  capital  and  labour  thoy  had  employed  better  by  twenty 
per  cent,  than  the  return  obtaintd  by  family  A  ;  and  tliat  they 
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had  soflbred  one  half  less  than  A  had  done  from  those  many 
doubts,  anxieties,  difficnlties,  and  disagreeableB  which  are  inee- 
parahle  from  the  work  of  first  settling  down  to  a  new  pursuit  in 
a  new  land.  Three  or  four,  or  half  a  dozen,  faTnilifw  emigrating 
to  New  Zealand  in  a  little  group,  begin  to  command  advantages 
over  the  solitary  emigrant  from  the  day  they  apply  for  passage ; 
and  they  retain  these  advantages  OTer  him  in  each  and  eveiy 
step  of  the  enterprise,  until,  and  long  after,  they  actually  find 
themselves  settled  down  on  their  own  acres  in  the  new  land.  Let 
us  glance  at  a  few  of  them.  Deputing  two  or  three  of  their 
body  to  act  as  managers,  and  going  into  the  shipping  market 
with  perhaps  2000Z.  or  3000Z.  to  spend  ^ere  they  like  in 
passage  money  and  freight,  they  make  [sure  of  securing  a  first- 
class  ship,  command  the  pidi  of  the  cabins,  and  pocket  the  hand- 
some sum  which,  as  wholesale  customers,  would  be  allowed  them 
by  any  ship-broker  in  a  reduction  of  passage  money.  In  the 
equally  important  matter  of  outfit  and  equipment,  not  only  do 
certain  similar  advantages  attend  them,  but  they  have  one  or 
two  great  additional  advantages  to  count  on,  which  are  these : 
when  a  single  fiamily  of  the  small-capitalist  class  goes  to  New 
Zealand  with  a  view  of  buying  land  and  creating  a  little  estate, 
there  are  certain  implements,  or  machines,  or  seeds,  or  live 
stock,  or  other  things,  which  they  would  like  to  take ;  but  which, 
as  the  article  or  articles  would  cost  a  considerable  sum,  and 
could  only  be  looked  on  as  articles  to  be  used  or  employed 
wholly  and  solely  by  themselves,  they  do  not  venture  to  take. 
Now,  in  a  "  group  of  funilies "  this  difficulty  either  does  not 
arise  at  all,  or  it  arises  in  a  less  degree :  a  little  counsel  is  called 
on  the  Outfit  Question,  and  it  is  decided  that  A  of  the  group 
shall  take,  say,  a  thrashing-machine,  B  a  saw-mill,  0  some  extra 
strong  ploughs,  D  half  a  score  of  choice  breeding  sheep^ 
E  a  hundred  pounds-worth  of  grass  seed,  F  a  good  fiunily  wag- 
gonette ;  and  when  the  group  gets  on  its  block  of  land,  A  sells 
or  lends  B  the  use  of  something  he  has  brought,  and  B  does  the 
same  by  G  and  D. 

The  Group  maintain  their  superiority  of  position  on  the 
voyage :  a  surly,  disagreeable,  domineering  captain  might  ill- 
treat  or  annoy  the  poor  Browns,  unprotected  and  alone — but  if 
poor  Browns  be  banded  with  stout  Smiths,  robust  Bobinsonfl^ 
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dozen  or  more  families  who,  taldiig  with  them  two  op  three  or  half 
Q  dozen  good  hibourtjr'fi  fainilios,  on  tbo  terms  rticonmiciidcd  id 
my  Appendix  to  tJio  New  Zealand  Htuidhook,  would  makij>  the 
-VDjagc  together,  purchase  their  wild  land  iii  a  block,  and  then 
Bettle  down  on  it,  each  on  theii'  own  acres,  as  a  little  ct>m- 
monitj  of  friendH,  noighbom-s,  and  fellow -labourers,  mutually 
aiding  and  encouraging  each  other  in  the  work  of  siibilueing 
the  wildemeHS,  speeding  the  plough,  stocking  the  farim,  im- 
proving the  homestead,  and  creating  the  little  estate,  *'  (Jroup 
emigration  '*  of  this  character  has  occasiunally  been  practised 
with  the  happiest  results  in  many  colonics.  In  New  Zealand, 
in  the  province  of  Auckland,  it  has  boen  most  wisely  encou- 
raged by  a  certain  provision  in  the  Lund  Kegulations ;  imd 
Auckland  already  exhibits  vuriuns  thriving  little  **  group 
emigrant"  communities — some,  consisting  of  two  or  three  con- 
flideJ^ble  bodies  of  settlers  who  have  re-emigrated  from  Caua<ia 
and  Nova  Scotia,  and  who  are  now  located  in  the  beautiful 
district  of  Wangarei ;  othere,  of  a  body  i«f  families  proeeed- 
ig  out  from  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  others,  again,  uf  a  group  of 
incolnshire  families,  vfho  have  planted  themselves  down  neai' 
ie  fine  harbour  of  Monganui,  in  the  country  around  Doubtless 

Indeed,  so  many  and  so  great  are  tho  advantages  of  tliis  group 
igtution  of  families  over  the  isolated  emigration  of  the  indi> 
loal,  that   nothing   in    my    experience    of   colonisation   has 
aaed,  me  greater  surprise  and  regret  than  that  this  ""  group 
ligration"  is  not  far  more  generally  practised  than  it  is. 
There  ia  not,  I  think,  any  one  iiosition  in  life  in  which  a  man 
ight  lind  himself  iduced  where  he  would  profit  so  much  by  the 
of ''  union  being  strength"  us  he  woidd  were  he  about  to 
kte   to    some  new*  Land.      If  two    families,   A   and    B, 
to     proceed     to    Now     Zealand     t^^-morrow — A    going 
it  alone  in   tho  usual   solitary,   haphazard   nmnner,    B   ally- 
thomselvoB  to   three  or  fmu'  fellow-families  on  tho  group 
-I  believe  that  at  tho  expinttinn  of  the  fifth  year,  if  notes 
Fore  compared,  mutual  exiwriences  related,  and  a  balance  struck, 
would   be   found  that  futiiily  B  Liid  obtained   a  retuni   for 
le   capital   and  labour  they  had  employed  better  by  twenty 
per  cent,  than  the  return  obtained  by  &mily  A  ;  and  that  they 
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forest,  the  gathering  in  of  some  crop,  and,  united,  can  accomplish 
a  dozen  improvements  in  the  rising  farms  where  the  single 
fiimily  can  accomplish  one.  Such  9,  Group,  too,  joined  as  it 
often  would  be  by  friends  and  relatives  from  the  mother  country, 
might  soon  grow  large  enough  to  form  a  little  "Special  Settle- 
ment"^ of  its  own,  to  possess  itself  of  certain  political  power,  and, 
sending  its  member  to  the  Provincial  Council,  take  care  that  in 
the  expenditure  of  public  money  on  roadmaking,  steam  commu- 
nication, postal  arrangements,  and  public  works,  the  Settlement 
received  its  fair  share  of  the  public  purse. 

The  only  reason  I  can  imagine  why  a  description  of  emigra- 
tion so  replete  with  advantages  as  "  Family  group  emgraUon  "  is 
not  more  generally  practised,  is  this — namely,  that  when  a 
&mily  of  the  small-capitalist  class  is  about  to  emigrate  they  are 
either  utterly  ignorant  of  the  vast  superiority  of  group  emi- 
gration, or,  if -they  have  ever  heard  of  it,  they  languidly  femcy 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  other  fSEmiilies  whom  they 
would  like  to  join,  or  who  would  like  to  join  them.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  would  observe  that  nothing  valuable  is  to  be  had 
without  we  take  some  trouble  to  have  it ;  and  there  would  often, 
I  dare  say,  be  some  difficulty  experienced  in  getting  together  three 
or  four  or  half  a  dozen  families  to  form  an  *'  emigrant  group  "  such 
as  I  have  sketched.  But,  in  saying  this,  I  would  also  say  that,  look- 
ing to  the  growing  desire  of  our  middle-class  families  to  emigrate, 
and  to  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  South  Island  of  New  Zea- 
land as  an  emigration  field,  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  any  energetic 
fSumily  now  looking  to  New  Zealand,  and  duly  impressed  with 
the  advantages  of  "  group  emigration,"  were  to  go  heartily  to  work 
to  beat  up  for  recruits  they  would  soon  find  some.  It  often 
happens  in  a  circle  of  friends,  when  emigration  is  discussed,  that 
one  fEunily  says,  "  IwiU  go  if  you'mll  go;"  and  if  where  there 
was  such  ground  to  start  on  these  two  fiEunilies  would  both  seek 
about  for  others  among  their  friends'  friends,  and  just  advertise 
once  or  twice  in  the  TimeSy  and  in  two  or  three  good  countiy 
papers,  stating,  in  half  a  dozen  lines,  their  views,  I  believe  that 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a  "  group  party  "  could  be  got 
together  in  three  months  after  the  attempt  was  conomenced. 

One  or  two  families  of  retired  officers,  joined  with  one  or  two 
active  agriculturists,  a  country  curate,  and  surgeon,  and  one  or  two 
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good  men  of  bofiiness,  ench  with  a  family  of  three,  or  four,  or 
lialf  a  doacn  growu-up  or  lioK-grown  children,  and  taking  witli 
tliem  three  or  four  good  labonrcrR'  faiailies ;  and  oiioh  having,  say, 
from  five  hundred  to  a  couple  of  thousand  pounds  or  eo  in  cash, 
would  form  an  admirable  group.  The  reader  Bliould  distinctly 
nnderstand  that  I  am  cont-eraplating  no  sort  of  company,  or  part- 
nership, or  joint-stock  arrjmgemeiit.  Buying  land  in  com  panics 
and  attempting  to  create  estates  in  now  coimtries,  under  paituer- 
ship  arrangements,  is  a  proceeding  which  Beldom  {)r  never 
answers  either  in  a  pecuniary  or  social  point  or  view ;  and  if 
anything  of  the  partnership  nature  were  sought  to  he  engrafted 
on  our  group  emigration  the  arrangements  for  the  movement 
would  bo  complicated  a  hundred-fold,  and  the  movement 
itself,  if  ever  made,  would  probably  bo  a  most  unhapjjy  one,* 
Let  any  group  emigration  party  go  out  hampered  with  "  partner- 
ship agreements,"  and  in  all  human  probability  the  paiiiuership 
agreements  would  be  torn  up  as  waste  paper  three  mouths  after 
arrival,  and  the  enterprise  would  prove  a  signal  fiiilure.  Let 
them,  on  the  other  hand^^  seek  to  do  no  more  than  to  associate 
together  in  a  &iendly  manner  for  the  purposes  of  securing 
mutual  encouragement,  succour,  and  support,  and  in  all  human 

•  I  pve  below  a  kttcr  latelj*  iiddri^eacd  to  me  by  a  pcntk-mnn  in  Indin. 
I  hnv«?  ttild  him  in  n-plv  tUut  any  nninl)t-r  of  old  luiliana  mi^lit  ui1vnnt«- 
^jcounly  settle  in  New  Zuiiland  in  large  or  little  (groups — each  ihmti,  lulpcd 
by,  and  h«Mpins^  his  neisrhboiirs,  nn  t,  thus,  creiitin^  for  liimr«?lf  hii*  own  little 
estate.  But  I  have  advisttl  Itiui  to  leavf?  all  joint-Htoek  as?s< icirttious  ta 
CJapel  Courtg,  to  Britiak  BaiLk?,  aial  to  Projectors  who  hitv]ii|f  iJispli^yed  thu 
grcsatest  iugrenuity  in  losini:;  their  own  iji»nt7y  am  evt;r  rettily  to  display 
eqnfll  ingenuity  in  losing  olb«r  people  s. 


"Dear  Sir,— On  the  Btren^h  of  the  kind  peraaisBion  given  in  thfl  intro- 
duction to  your  excellent  work  on  New  ZeiiLind  to  roiukr4  to  Bt>ply  to  you 
oil  any  sprcial  eraignjlkm  niattera  not  tonche*!  on  in  that  btiok,  I  am 
induced  to  Iroublo  you  with  the  following  rcniarka. 

"Thert^  are  in  India  u  number  of  profeBsiounl  men  wlio  pvirposc.  on 
rotiring  fr^jm  the  activi'  diitie&  of  their  profeadiona,  making  tbuir  boTOts  in 
tlie  siOuUiern  provinces  of  New  Zealand. 

"It  h  Hon^ht  to  eonntcl  the«e  j^enthnion  with  the  eonntry  of  their  pro- 
posed udoption  by  jnean^  of  ti  jf>int-8toek  agsociution,  to  be  formed  for  the 
purfMise  of  pnrchas«iijg  und  cultivating  land  by  bheep  and  al^jck  oa  the 
t'oUowiuif  haida  :— 

'■'  Thei  capihd  to  be  BUbserihed  in  ten  nnniwl  instiibnenta  of  pay  I'^t.^OO/. 
per  anntuui  to  be  invcHted  ia  biud  und  tttock,  and  farmed  by  ageuta 

2  F 
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Kinos. 


of  tbeir 
Off  opiiiioii  mi^ 
Ia^  «B  icadn^  Ike  pnouaed  Lud,  tint 
sal  ^eic^  «Bt  •i7  two  ^HdhcB  cf  ft  groiq»  partr  mi^it  elMt  to 
h.  sbi  vvali  Kcfl^^ijwm  IB  irikj  flolztade  in  dieir  oim  WIT. 
if  ft  fi-iTT  FiiiiirMt  pftitT  weve  Mit  iulJM.i  to  these  casoftlties, 
it  wis&i  KX  W  ft  laetx  ccaipoaed  of  Iraniftn  bein^  But 
•30«rE:v  <rr  ftS  i^i&.  I  wrrf ,  Aai  ia  Ae  ^Ht  imgantj  of  cues, 
ft  v«S  iitaKC^  teagp-Fir^gftftt  putr  wooldy  for  the  most  pst 
ace  hftissMixQalT  tctfrthcr:  aDl  vo«ld  find  tliai  their  phn 
«f  oueEftskK  had  wiikiid  to  ihem  mftiiT  wiwlmtiil  ftdvm- 
vaair  Ki^^bI  tb*  neftch  cf  Aose  vhc^  idlr  orpftflBTelT.iR 

the^  KV  vwU  VKftRil  for.  uwanciffd,  maa4fd,  and  ftlone. 


<^  ica:r>:^.uiicri  rtauiRii:: :::.  "SLk  ^kt-jzjX  :  sbe  prc£t»  lo  lie  cvmaUlif'^  t^ 

"^  If  imA  &  xhtODn  i»  vn:in^«2lb«f  vith.  the  livs.  iv^«faktioik&.  mxA  ns- 
txtst  zc^.'^k,'  r£  =r  tiir  rr.w-jt^u  ASti  cua  b*e  it»v^  ^  the  t^«tzmx.T  o^ 
iooiat  j-v-iKrf  :d  A:l-.ccrrr.  %:  r«r  rcccKnsrne,  ai>i  if  it*  inliyiii  is 
fWhrkzv^^  ^y  ?2jf  «sp:ct  clT  «aw  :i  it*  Leadfsf  iwWii  of  aMrirfy  a 
^  Tr.'vrsLnt.  i  SfOf^v  um  juii:tf3ft:^:c  vwcJii  be  jn|i<«lii  iiii  iil  the  ciril^Asi 
Aai'-rr  I-^iry  :i  litht^  ^si  m^bS  IXS^XL  a^^fet  ht  cuaed  for  eAJirioj  tie 

•>i»-*i.  =  t*  .-roi*  bmniMSxrt  ifialei  t>tLe  sc^wct  IbaTv  tosHlnis  to  tog. 
If  ir.'a,  iCkoJi.  je?  =r  :s  slRViiKiat  -.f  sax-vaa^  lai  faftut  tiaae  to  eire  me  toct 
tfctzd.-a  acii  jjTX't*.  I  9C«:cJi  <aft^fcCl ::  x  i&r:ar :  ftal  iLutiVl  too  be  izteUzK^ 
V-  ittr  Jk  frr=~  ir-rChsc  :i  :v  y-^cr  x^.^rka-is.  vodd  be  "tigSJy  Tallied. 

•  I  Aai.  "i-cir  sx, 

*  Yoon  ^itLfoIlT. 
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Inirodudary  RemarJu, 

The  Vtdue  cf  Emigration  Fields  and  Colonies^  and  their 
Importance  to  the  Mother  Couniry. 

Cohmiaaiion  and  Aboriginal  Races;  and  the  Treatment  of  the 
Maori  Race  in  New  Zealtmd. 

Causes  of  the  OuAredk  at  Taranaku 

History  of  the  Ngaiiawa  Tribe  and  William  King :  the  New 
Plymouth  Land  Question  and  King's  Pretensions  to  the 
Waitara. 

Our  future  Native  Policy, 

Emigration  as  affected  by  the  Native  Question, 

Appendix, 

Tke  wanbcred  passages  occurring  in  this  c^apUr  hate  reference  to  the  ex- 
planatory or  additional  remarks  in  the  Appendix,  which  can  be  read  after  ths 
perutal  of  the  chapter. 


Intboduotoby  Bemabkb. 


Had  it  been  reasonably  probable  that  the  Native  Outbreak 
at  Taranaki  would  bo  confined  to  that  province,  I  might,  serious 
as  it  is,  have  passed  it  over  in  this  work  as  a  mere 
passing  quarrel  in  a  comer  of  the  colony  between  a  few 
diflifEMsted  Natives  on  the  one  side  and  a  handful  of  Settlers 
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on  the  other — a  quarrel  affecting  only  the  locality  in  which  it 
had  occurred.  But  I  regret  to  say  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  these  Taranaki  troubles  will  end  where  they  began. 
I  am  no  alarmist.  I  have  lived  long  enough  among  our 
Natives  not  to  be  frightened  by  a  war  speech,  or  to  be  scared  by 
a  war  dance.  I  know  that  the  Maori  is  an  arrant  braggart— the 
Grascon  of  the  South.  But  I  also  know  that  he  has  the  pluck  to 
fight  hard,  the  power  to  fight  well ;  and,  despite  the  peaceful 
demeanour  of  the  chicfis  who  met  the  governor  in.  conference 
at  Eohimarama,  I  cannot  but  see  that  if  Major-Gen.  Pratt  does 
not  soon  follow  up  Ids  late  little  success  at  Mahoetahi 
by  striking  the  enemy  some  heavy  blow,  another  mail  or 
two  may  tell  us  that  tiie  rebel  bands  have  been  quadrupled, 
and  that  Auckland,  Napier,  and  Wanganui  are  menaced  or 
attacked.  In  the  following  remarks,  therefore,  I  have  thought 
it  prudent  to  look  beyond  New  Plymouth— prudent  to  view 
the  Outbreak  there  as  a  war  cloud  which  may  gather  and 
spread,  and  to  treat  of  it  as  the  possible  commencement  of  a 
struggle  into  which  the  other  Settlements  may  one  by  one  be 
drawn,  and  which  may  even  lead  to  an  exterminating  war  of 
races  from  north  to  south. 

I  should  perhaps  remark  that  I  and  many  members  of  my 
mmily  have  long  resided  in  New  Plymouth,  this  desolated 
Garden  of  the  Colony  ;  and,  though  some  of  my  dearest  friends 
there  may  have  lost  their  little  all  by  the  ravages  of  the  rebel 
bands,  I  trust  that  my  desire  not  to  damage  my  cause  by  any 
intemperance  of  statement,  if  no  better  motive,  will  show  that 
in  the  following  pages  I  can  speak  of  the  native  race  and  of 
William  King  and  his  proceedings  unbiassed  by  any  feeling  of 
personal  vindictiveness  or  revenge.  Indeed,  in  common  with 
the  great  majority  of  my  brother  colonists,  I  have  long  taken  a 
deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  Aborigines.  In  a  little  work 
of  mine  on  New  Plymouth,  commended  both  by  Sir  George 
Grey  and  Bishop  Selwyn — and  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
favourably  noticed  by  the  Times^  and  the  leading  London  journals, 
and  quoted  more  than  once  by  HieQuarierly  BevietOjOSid  otiier peri- 
odicals— I  suggested  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maori  race 
which  had  they  been  adopted  would,  I  think,  have  done  some- 
hing  to  prevent  that  Maori  King  Movement  which  has  mainly 
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caused  the  present  war ;  and  though  like  all  Colonists  who  have 
lived  much  among  our  Natives  I  have  had  the  conviction  forced 
on  me  that  their  missionary  conversion  is  but  a  mere  lacquer  of 
religion,  and  that  is  still  graiiez  le  Maori  et  trouvez  le  Sauvage,  I 
have  ever  given  them  credit  for  the  possession  of  many  useful  if 
not  amiable  qualities,  and  have  long  seen  that  if  they  could  only 
be  preserved  for  a  few  more  years  they  might  end  by  becoming 
orderly  and  useful  citizens  of  our  little  State. 

In  a  late  Times  leader,  it  was  well  remarked  that  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  justice  of  the  course  pursued  by  Governor 
Browne  in  dealing  with  William  King  were  so  conflicting  as  to 
render  it,  at  first  sight,  almost  impossible  to  pronounce  whether 
the  Gk»vemment  or  the  Natives  were  in  the  wrong.  If,  appa- 
rently, the  dispute  had  been  confined  to  the  Governor  and  his 
ministerial  advisers  on  the  one  side,  and  to  William  King  and 
his  missionary  apologists  on  the  other,  I  fancy  that  the  public, 
here,  would  soon  have  seen  that  the  former  were  in  the  right. 
But  a  late  letter  of  the  Melbourne  correspondent  of  the  Times  has 
strangely  complicated  the  question  by  actually  making  it  appear 
that  the  Colonists,  themselves,  are  denouncing  the  Governor  and 
sympathising  with  William  King. 

The  Times  correspondent  was  in  error.  In  New  Zealand,  even, 
we  know  how  to  make  political  capital ;  and  in  our  little  Parlia- 
ment at  Auckland,  as  at  St.  Stephen's,  there  is  the  Ministerial  side 
and  the  Opposition.  In  New  Zealand,  though,  as  before  observed, 
we  are  not  Whigs  and  Tories,  but  Centralists  and  Provincialists. 
The  former  are  the  party  in  power ;  the  latter,  led  by  Mr.  Fox 
(see  note,  page  358),  have  long  sought  their  downfeill ;  and  when 
our  in&nt  House  of  Commons  met  the  other  day  in  Auckland, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  associates  seized  on  the  Taranaki  war  as  the 
ladder  by  which  they  hoped  to  climb  again  to  place  and  power. 
Though,  however,  Mr.  Fox  and  the  half-dozen  Opposition  may 
make  a  party  cry  of  the  Taranaki  War,  and  try  to  ^rsuade 
themselves  that  it  is  an  unjust  war,  I  shall  venture  to  say  that 
of  the  30,000  male  adult  colonists  now  in  New  Zealand  fall 
29,000  of  us  would  pronounce  it  to  be  a  just  war — one  into 
which  the  (Governor  was  forced  by  the  Natives,  and  one  which 
for  the  good  of  both  races  must  not  be  put  a  stop  to  till  William 
King  and  his  allies  shall  sue  for  .peace  and  pardon.   The  parties. 
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in  fact,  who  support  ^the  war,  as  a  necessity,  are  the  representft- 
tive  of  the  Queen  and  his  responsible  advisers,  the  colonists,  and 
the  Wesleyan  missionary  body ;  backed,  ai  presenij  by  nearly 
half  the  Natives.  Those  who  condenu^  the  war  are  the  Maori 
King  and  Land  League  Natives,  allied  with  intemperate 
visionaries  like  Archdeacon  Hadfield  and  Biahop  Abraham, 
and  with  our  old  Church  Missionary  parfy  —  that  party 
which,  as .  we  have  seen  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  work, 
brought  such  scandal  on  the  Church  some  years  ago  in  New 
Zealand,  by  their  strange  dealings  with  the  Natives  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  huge  glebes  of  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land. 


Thb  Value  of  Ekigbation  Fields  and  Colonies,  and  theib 
Vital  Importance  to  the  Mother  Country. 

Taking  this  wider  view  of  the  Taranaki  war,  I  shall  beg  leave 
to  premise  the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  it  with  a  few 
remarks  on  one  or  two  points  which  are  generally  overlooked 
when  colonies  and  colonists  are  glanced  at  in  the  Mother 
Country,  but  which,  I  think,  are  worthy  of  our  attenti<m  if  we 
would  arrive  at  a  just  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject 
now  soliciting  our  consideration. 

Li  the  discussions  which  the  Taranaki  war  has  provoked  in 
Parliament  and  the  Press,  it  seems  not  unfrequently  to  have  been 
thought  that  "New  Zealand  and  her  troubles"  are  matters 
affecting  only  her  Settlers,  or  matters  in  which  the  Mother  Countiy 
had  little  no  real  interest  at  stake.  A  moment's  consideration, 
however,  will,  I  think,  show  us  that  those  who  take  this  narrow 
view  of  the  subject  take  a  wrong  view  of  it ;  and  will  convince  us 
that  England  has  as  much  to  gain  by  the  peaceful  progress  of  a 
young  colony  like  New  Zealand  as  New  Zealand  herself. 

Nothing,  I  take  it»  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  possession  of 
good  emigration  fields  is  one  of  the  great  vital  requirements  of  a 
country  like  the  United  £[ingdom,  where  the  area  is  so  small  and 
the  people  so  many  that  already  there  are  no  fewer  than  250 
human  beings  to  be  counted  for  every  square  mile ;  and  where 
there  is  a  struggling,  restless,  enterprising  population  increasing 
at  the  formidable  rate  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  souls 
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a  year.  In  tho  last  forty  years,  five  millions  of  people,  one-sixth 
of  our  present  population,  have  sailed  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  our  great  emigration  fields  in  America,  Africa,  and 
Australasia.  The  national  convulsions,  the  social  earthquakes, 
which  our  little  islands  have  escaped  by  the  safe  seaward  flow  of 
this  their  "  population-larva  "  defy  all  computation.  If  these  five 
millions  of  emigrants,  and  their  increase  some  millions  more,  had 
been  caged  up  in  our  narrow  streets  and  fields,  increasing  a 
thousandfold  the  numbers  of  our  destitute  and  our  desperate,  who 
will  assert  that  England  would  now  have  been  England,  that  the 
Gnelphs  would  have  been  at  St.  James's,  the  Bussells  at  Wobum, 
the  Stanleys  at  Enowsley,  the  Fundholder  anywhere  ? 

But  it  is  not  only  that  our  broad  emigration  fields,  our  great 
national  safety-valves,  may  have  spared  us  a  revolution — emigra- 
tion fields  and  emigrants  have  saved  us  millions  in  crime  taxes 
and  pauper  taxes,  while  they  have  doubled,  perhaps  quadrupled, 
both  our  home  and  our  foreign  trade.     Two-thirds  of  this  vast 
exodus  of  five  millions  of  people  have  been  poor  people,  people  of 
the  order  of  labour  ;  and  had  this  mass  of  half-fed  working-men, 
this  mass  of  possible  paupers,  remained  hero  festering,  increas- 
ing, accumulating,  England  might  have  exhibited  a  dozen  gaols, 
a  dosen  pauper  preserves,  where  she  now  exhibits  one.     As  to 
the  vast  extension  of  trade  and  commerce  created  by  emigrants  and 
colonists,  we  have  to  recollect  that  both  the  power  of  consumption 
and  the  power  of  production   iti  a  working  man  is  wonderfully 
increased  when  he  gets  to  a  colony.     Where  he  buys  1/.  worth 
of  our  industrial  productions,  and  produces  1/.  worth  of  our 
industrial  exports,  while  he  remains  a  pauper,  or  a  possible 
pauper,  in  England,  he  may  buy  lOL  worth  of  our  industrial 
productions,  and  produce  10/.  worth  of  the  raw  produce  for  our 
industrial  exports,  when  he  gets  to  the  richly-paid,  free-living, 
labour-fields  of  a  young  colony.    And  it  is  mainly  owing  to  this 
pregnant  fact  that  the  few  millions  of  people,  the  emigrants  and 
the  descendants  of  emigrants,  who  constitute  the  pioneer  colonist 
populations  of  our  American,  African,  Australian,  and  New  Zea- 
land emigration  fields,  now  buy  of  the  mother  country  British 
manufactures  to  the  amount  of  some  thirty  millions  sterling  per 
annum ;  and  already  send  us,  mere  infant  communities  as  many 
of  them  are,  bullion,  and  raw  materials  for  our  manufactures 
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(materialB,  wanting  which,  many  of  our  mami&ctanes  would 
close  to-moirow)  to  the  yaliie  of  full  twenty  millions  sterling' 
per  annum;  while,  outward  and  homewaid,  they  probably  employ 
and  sustain  nearly  one  third  of  the  whole  of  our  mercantile- 
marine.* 

It  may  bo  that  England  has  gained  her  greatest  glories  on  hi  r 
battlc-iiclds — but  she  has  gained  her  greatest  profits  by  kr 
emigration-fields ;  and  of  these  rich  homes  for  her  surplus  poor, 
of  these  colonial  mines  from  which  she  draws  so  regal  an  annual 
tribute,  of  these  thriying  but  sometimes  ailing  children  of  her 
body,  Now  Zealand  is  the  one  which  offers  best  promise  of  a 
brilliant  future,  and  the  one  which  most  demands  her  preecnt 
care. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  recapitulatory  glance  at  our  young 
**  Britain  of  the  South.'*  In  extent  of  area  she  is  the  equal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  in  climate  and  fertility,  the  superior.  Chi 
the  o|>ening  of  the  inevitable  Panama  route,  she  will  be  placevl 
within  nearly  a  month's  reach  of  London,  and  will  stand 
almi^t  OS  near  to  us  as  Scotland  *lid  to  Cornwall  a  century  agi^. 
After  l^ttling  her  way  through  an  iliad  of  disasters,  occasioned  by 
early  missionary  misgovemment,  and  by  the  sentimental  pettin|2 
of  her  missionary  natives,  we  find  her,  in  the  twelfthf  yeur 
of  her  oolonisation.  counting  a  population  of  80,000  of  the 
fiowor  of  British  emigrants,  who  already  have  a  public  revenue  if 
5iX\t\W.,  an  annuAl  export  and  import  trade  of  the  value  d 
nearly  ihroo  niill:c-ns  sterling,  and  flocks  and  herds  counting 
noArly  shTv^*  milli»  ns  of  hoads ;  while  in  population,  in  revenue, 
in  ti^do,  in  Aan^ordrniv,  the  vi  ung  colony  is  exhibiting  a  ratio  cf 
anr.:iAl  ri\\rri?ss  arid  increase  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
per  vvr.i.  S;:.  h  a  o.**ir-try,  K-th  in  rt-spect  to  her  intrinsic  natural 
•d^y.*.toJ^fcs.  Ar.i  t.^  bt  r  r-^^sftit.n  as  one  of  the  group  of  England's 
noV.:*>  oo^or.UTS.  is  r.v  x  to  be  n-g*rdtid  In  Downing  Strtjct  as  the 
ia.'>*  w^if  or  oh*tt<  1  either  of  the  haIl^lfal  of  semi-savages  wh<^ 
aav»si-U  rtk-.x>s  hapixutvl  :o  lirlft  on  heT  eoaste.  or  of  the  ftw 
th.^ns.v.^as  .vf  *  :r.-.,r:Tfcv.r:k  c  ».xi  as  :Lt  v  mav  be,  who  happen  to  have 
Kv :,  ?v.  f.r^;  TO  ;*-.!  or.  h,  r  shorvs. '  Xt  w  Zealand  is  the  pr.>pcilv 
.NJ  Jhi-^   l^.r.s>.  r^tior..  ilv  -.v.,  irVtrftaaoe  and  broad  landtd 

•  S,v  jO...  «..,;,  -  r..s:kx  r^s^.^  ;;;.  :.-  .-..-^     *  s,-^  ranarks,  page  1S2. 
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estate  of  the  thirty  millioiia  of  people  pent  up  within  the  limits 
of  these  narrow  ides :  the  aflii.irs  of  hor  pioneering  handful  of 
luwdy  Settlers  desei'vc  as  muL'h  attention  from  the  Motlier 
Coimtry  as  the  afliiirs  of  the  peoplo  of  Middlesex — nay,  perhaps 
more,  for  New  Zoalund  is  wejik,  while  Middlesex  is  starong — and 
rightly  regarded,  both  in  respect  to  what  she  is  and  to  what  she 
may  become.  New  Zeahmd  is  as  much  an  integral  part  of 
tho  British  einpiro  as  Cornwall,  or  DevonBhirOj  or  Wftles,  or 
Yorkshire,  or  Kent. 


Colonisation  and  Aboeiqinal  Racks,  Aim  thr  Trkatmknt  or 
THi  Nativu  Rack  in  New  Zealand, 

Again,  if  we  wonld  arrive  at  a  correct  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  tho  subject  befurti  ua,  thoro  in  another  point 
to  be  mentioned  ero  wo  proceed  to  tlio  immeflinto  ques- 
tion of  tho  Taranaki  war — a  point  on  which  some  miscon- 
>ception  oxista  in  England,  and  on  which  many  cicellent 
j>eoplo,  here,  require  to  bo  disabused.  Tho  rapid  decay,  or  total 
extinction  of  whole  tribes  of  the  Red  Indian  in  North  America, 
the  uttur  dieappeiirancc  of  every  hmtian  being  of  tho  black  raco 
in  Van  Diemen'8  Land,  tho  rapid  decrease  of  tho  aborigines  of 
Australia,  coupled  as  these  facts  are  with  the  knowledge  that 
they  ano  partly  attributahlo  to  the  aggressions  or  to  the  fatal 
•  gifts  of  tho  white  man,  have  naturally  made  every  aboriginal 
pace  on  object  of  interest  and  sympathy  in  tho  Mother  Comitry  ; 
and  when  this  race  happens  to  be  one  of  superior  intelligence, 
like  the  Maori,  popular  feeling  in  its  favour  is  apt  to  take  tho 
form  of  a  somewhat  maudlin  sentimentality,  and  to  regard  tho 
^ Native  as  tho  poor  oppresseil  savage,  poisoned  by  rimi,  and  robl>ed 
of  his  lands,  by  the  sordid  and  seltiKh  Settler.  It  is  true  that  tho 
[IndiMifl  of  America,  and,  to  some  small  extent,  tho  Aborigines  of 
Australia,  have  suflfered  injuries  at  tho  hands  of  the  white  man — 
but  it  is  equally  truo  that,  even  here,  the  Natives  have  not  been 
the  unoftendiug  innocents  their  advocates  would  have  us  boHevo. 
Even  here,  too,  the  Aborigines  have  received  from  the  Settler,  or 
liave  been  offered,  many  great  gifts  of  civilisation  ;  while  looking 
at  the  ferocious  tribal  wars  they  were  ever  waging  with  each  other. 
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and  whioh  coloniaatioii  aU  hxA  stopped,  it  may  well^be  ques- 
tioned wbeiher  the  extinction  or  degradation  of  the  Aborigines 
of  America  and  Australia  be  not  less  attributable  to  the  coming 
of  the  white  man,  than  to  the  ddojf  of  the  coming  of  the  white 


Whateyer,  howeyer,  may  haye  been  the  dealings  of  Enropcans 
with  sayage  races  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  New  Zealand, 
at  least,  they  haye  been  treated  with  ample  justice  and  consider- 
ation— nay,  too  often  with  hyper-refined  tenderness  and  atten- 
tion— and  most  assuredly  if  either  race  in  New  Zealand  had  to 
complain  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  mutual  rulers  it  would 
not  be  the  Maori  but  the  ColonUl.  Though  by  yirtue  of  our 
gTMt  Circumnayigator's  disooyery  and  suryeys ;  though  by  yirtue 
tif  that  great  unwritten  law  which  declares  that  the  earth  is 
God's  gift  to  man,  and  that  a  handful  of  sayages  shall  nowhere 
lock  up  millions  of  acres  of  a  wild  garden  wherein  they  pluck 
no  fruit,  a  body  of  hard-working,  half-staryed  Englishmen  had  a 
riyi/  U>  plant  their  little  Settlements  in  New  Zealand,  and  to 
taJbr  a  portion  of  the  inomense  unused  wilderness  for  the  plough, 
T>^t  they  did  not  do  this.  Guided,  guided  wrongly,  as  I  think, 
by  tho  mi£«ii>nary  councillors  of  both  races,  they  solemnly  agreed, 
almt^  ert^  they  set  foot  ashore,  to  recognise  that  eyery  inch  of 
a  i\>untrT  as  largo  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  belonged,  yir- 
tuaUy  and  legally  belonged,  to  a  handful  of  sayages,  not  more 
nuiuoAHis  than  our  gipsy  race,  who  happened  to  be  bom  there ; 
aii%l  by  the  **  Treaty  of  Waitangi  "  pledged  themselyes  to  use  no 
siliillo  acre  of  the  ya^t  untrodden  territory  before  them  except  such 
a»  the  Native  fnun  time  to  time  should  feel  disposed  to  part  with, 
mhI  :^\^uld  elect  to  sell.  This  agreement  has  been  scrupulously 
^ih^^rwd  fiV  twenty  years :  every  acre  which  the  British  Go- 
wmmeiu  and  the  British  settlers  own  or  cultiyate  in  New 
4U>alaiul  to  this  day  has  been  openly,  fully,  and  fairly  pur- 
eh*^>l  *^  the  nativt>s  by  the  Govemment ;  (1)  and  though  the 
diiS&^'ultT  of  thus  a«,H)uiriiig  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  unused 
iu\Uu^\$  (xf  aontii  i\f  the  North  Island  has  long  pressed  heavily 
\<4\  the  n\^ht^xn  eoloni^^ts,  and  sadly  retarded  the  progress  of  the 
vvmttry^  ik4  the  slightest  intention  or  even  wish  has  ever  been 
evixT>>^8*\l  either  by  the  Colonial  Government,  or  by  any  body  of 
iK'  <\\K>ui;aiJk  v^)  U>  dej^ait  either  from  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of 
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their  missionary-made  agreement  of  Waitangi — ^mijnBt  to  them  as 
that  agreement  was.  Now,  as  ever,  the  natives  are  told  "  yours 
is  the  land  to  sell,  ours  to  buy ;"  and  the  very  war  now  raging  at 
Taranoki  arises  partly  from  the  gross  attempt  of  one  chief  to 
prevent  another  from  selling  to  the  Grovemment  certain  lands 
of  his  own  which  he  wished  to  dispose  of  to  the  Government 
in  regular  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Waitangi. 

Thus,  in  the  great  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  wild  land,  the 
Maori  race  has  been  the  very  reverse  of  an  oppressed  race,  and 
a  &r  wider  and  more  liberal  construction  has  practically 
been  given  to  their  "  rights "  than  would  probably  have  been 
given  to  the  "  rights "  of  any  remnant  of  a  whUe  race  found 
dwelling  in  a  similar  position  in  an  unused  wilderness. 
But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  matter  of  the  Land  that  the 
European  has  dealt  fiEurly  and  kindly  with  the  Native. 
Hospitals  have  been  erected  for  his  bodily  ailments,  and 
a  large  and  costly  missionary  establishment  is  maintained 
for  his  special  spiritual  benefit  and  education.  Before  the 
coming  of  the  white  man  he  lived  in  continual  terror  of  the 
bloody  assaults  of  his  next  Pah  neighbours,  and  any  day  might 
see  his  women,  slaves,  and  children,  brained  before  his  face,  and 
cooked  and  eaten  at  his  door — now,  his  life  and  property  are  as 
secure  as  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  Southwark.  Found  covered  with 
mats,  and  feeding  on  dog-fish  and  wild  roots,  he  is  now,  com- 
paratively, a  well-clothed  man,  daily  eating  his  fill  from  a 
well-stored  larder,  and  possessed  of  property  acquired  from 
the  Colonist  which  has  made  him  the  richest  savage  in  the 
world.  Though  owing  so  much  to  the  security  afforded  him  by 
the  introduction  of  civilized  institutions,  he  has  never  been 
compelled  to  bow  to  them,  but  has  ever,  since  the  coming  of  the 
Colonist,  enjoyed  at  once  the  freedom  afforded  him  by  his  semi- 
savage  life,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  security  afforded  him  by 
British  law.  Despite  the  brutal  ferocities  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  Wairau  and  elsewhere ;  despite  the  knowledge  that  his  mis- 
nonary  conversion  is  a  mere  pharasaical  mask,  and  that 
there  is  no  word  in  his  language  approximating  even  to  the 
meaning  of  "gratitude,"  the  colonists,  as  a  body,  do  not 
wish  him  ill.  (8)   They  say,  as  I  have  said  for  myself^  that  they 
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fOQQgmBo  in  him  tnaiiy  iiseful  qualiticB,  and  beliei^e  tliat  i£  ka 
can  only  be  preserved  for  a  few  more  years  ho  may  end  hj 
becoming  a  useful  citizen  of  our  little  State. 

In  short,  every  man  who  knows  New  2SeaUiid  and  the  New 
Zealauders,  knows  that  the  Maori  has  always  boon  more  cared 
for  and  rt^goi-ded  than  th«  Settler,  and  that  ho  has  often  been 
fondled,  and  pattt^d,  and  potted,  and  spoiled.  The  crass  cry 
that  he  is  the  *^  poor,  prayerful  black  man,  cheated  out  of  hia 
lands,  and  hunted  to  death  by  the  white,*'  may  bo  ntteie^l  by 
Mr,  Ailderley,  and  echoed  by  the  senility  of  Eietej*  HaU — bnt, 
if  I  may  employ  a  low  but  apt  word,  I  shall  ask  the  reader  to 
brush  tliiif  little  bit  of  "  hmnbug  "  aside^  and  to  bolicve  nie  whm 
I  eay  that  the  Maori  is  no  abject  for  pity  or  compaaston ;  and  I 
shall  further  ask  the  reader  to  support  mo  in  my  assertion  that 
in  this  mimiomus  outbreak  at  New  Plymouth  the  sympathies  of 
the  people  of  England  tire  due  rather  to  the  handful  of  pioneer 
Colonists  who  are  risking,  and  who  are  losing,  life  and  fortmiein 
their  strti^le  to  mAint&in  possession  of  a  Laud  they  are  holding 
for  the  nation,  than  to  the  native  race^tho  native  race  who  pro- 
voked the  quarrel,  who  commenced  it  with  murders  worthy  of 
their  most  ferocious  days,  and  who  as  yet,  for  the  most 
have  returned  us  only  evil  for  good. 


Causks  of  thb  Odtbbeae. 


The  disturbances  at  Tanmaki  are  attributable  to  b  combination 
of  four  causes,  namely — 1st.  The  **  King  movement.**— 2nd.  Tho 
long-cherished  detenninatiou  of  William  King  to  keep  for  him- 
self the  whole  of  the  Waitara  district,  intact.— 3rd.  The  brnggait 
desire  of  the  younger  men  to  try  a  fall  with  the  whites,  and  to 
make  plunder. — ith.  The  strong,  innate,  wanton  lore  of  fightingi 
and  the  waaMl-like  appetite  for  blood,  peculiar  to  the  wbolo 
Maori  race. 

The  **  King  movement,*'  has  unquestionably  been  the  chief 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and,  directly  and  indirectly,  has  probably 
exercised  as  much  influcuce  in  bringing  about  the  present 
of  things  as  the  whole  of  the  other  caus/^  combined.  The 
Movemeai  is  a  popular  jUitase  used  to  desigBate  an  attempt 
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the  port  of  certain  disaffected  tribes  to  erect  in  New  Zealand 
in  opptifiition  to,  or  independent  of,  British  rule,  a  separate 
nntive  State  to  be  governetl  by  an  elected  mitive  king.  The  first 
indicationB  of  bouio  Buch  ii  detiign  on  the  port  of  the  Natives, 
were  YirtimLly  umnifefited  among  the  Cook's  Straits  and  Taranaki 
tribes  at  the  native  meeting,  rleseribcd  at  page  501,  in  1854,* 
Tliitt  was  followed  by  aniither  meeting  held  by  the  Taiipo 
natives  in  1856  ;  tliis  was  fullijwed  by  a  great  meeting  of  the 
WaikatoeB  in  1858,  when  old  Potatau  (-1)  was  proclaimed 
King;  and  at  the  prcBcnt  time,  counting  secret  sympa- 
tliiserB  and  open  and  avowed  BupporterR,  the  Land-League  and 
King  Movement  party  nimibers,  probably,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  Natives,  or  Bome  15,000  fighting  men. 

The  motives  wliieh  led  the  natives  to  originate  or  to  gupport  the 
£.ing  Movement,  and  the  objecta  they  expect  to  attain  by  it,  are 
rarioiiB.  A  fow  of  the  more  friendly  chiefs  may  possibly  have 
^{oined  it  in  the  hope  that  a  powerful  native  ruler  iTBiding  on  the 
[spot  and  promptly  administrttting  a  rude  form  of  government, 
partly  on  native  customs,  partly  on  Britinh  law8,  wi>uld  be 
jr  able  to  suppress  the  tribal  disfirders  of  their  own  [leople 
a  distant  Queen,  acting  tkrough  a  GovernoFj  influenced  or 
'directed  by  a  Legislative  Assemhly  composed  oiclusively  of 
^'hite  men.  Others,  needy  designing  men,  have  joined  tlio 
Jlovenjcnt  in  the  hope  that  in  its  jirogress  or  eonsnniiimtion  it 
would  olier  them  opjjortimities  of  obtaining  influence  or  repair- 
ing fortune,  and  have  snppurted  it  much  as  a  ragged  socialist 
or  a  stai'ving  democrat  would  support  a  scheme  for  the  partition 
of  property  or  a  plot  for  a  revolution.  Others,  restless  spirits, 
loving  war  rather  than  peace,  and  fondly  regarding  the  g(  fod  r*ld 
ticaes  of  blood  and  plumler,  have  joined  the  Movement  in  the 
•hope  that  some  day  it  might  gratify  them  with  a  campaign  or 
two ;  while  others,  and  indeed  the  greater  number  wh(»  would  set 
tUp  this  Maori  kingliitg  and  range  themselves  under  his  banners, 
have  been  prompted  to  take  the  side  they  have  done  jjortly  through 
contemptuous  dislike,  and  partly  through  fear  and  jealousy,  of  the 
vhito  man.  Aiter  half  a  century's  intercourse  between  the  races, 
After  twenty  years*  experience  of  the  white  man's  sacred  observ- 
imco  of  his  oath,  after  the  wealth  and  comfort  and  security  which 
he  has  brought  the  black,  it  might  have  been  hoped  that  the 
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latter  motive  I  have  mentioned  here  could  never  have  inflnenoed 
the  Maori  in  taking  any  conrse  which  he  might  ad<^,  and  that 
he  would  have  regarded  the  Colonist,  not  with  snspicion  as  b 
needy  interloper,  but  with  trust  and  affection  as  a  tried  frienA. 
But,  as  before  observed,  there  is  no  word  in  the  language  of 
these  people  approximating  even  to  the  meaning  of  gratitude: 
suspicious  and  designing  savages'  they  have  ever  been,  and  for 
the  most  part,  godly  as  they  may  be,  suspicious  and  designing 
savages  they  still  remain.     They  like  a  few  of  us  to  trade  with, 
and  to  sell  them  guns,  and  groceries,  and  blankets,  and  tobacco 
— ^but  they  want  only  a  few  of  us.     They  would  have  a  few 
thousands  of  us  to  live  with  them  on  sufferance  as  expert  traders 
and  tailors,  ministering  to  their  bodily  wants:    an    emigrant 
ship    a    year    is    quite    as    much  as  they  care  to  see ;    and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  large  arrival  of  people  in  Auck- 
land  during   the  last    year  or  two,  under  the  ''  free   grant " 
regulations  of  that  province,  has  much  alarmed  them,  and  led  to 
the  belief  that  if  something  were  not  soon  done  to  check  this 
influx  of  the  Whites  the  Maori  race  woidd  soon  be  so  outnum- 
bered as  to  be  trodden  underfoot  or  lost.     Intelligent  as  they 
are  in  many  tilings,  and  able  to  quote  Scripture  for  almost  every 
evil  deed  they  do,  they  have  no  idea  of  colonisation  and  its  neces- 
sities, no  idea  of  the  vast  development  and  expansion  given  to  a 
young  country  by  agriculture,  by  arts,  by  trade.     Were  their 
oldest    missionary  to    tell    them    that    New   Zealand,  under 
the  plough,  would  support  ten  millions  of  each  race,  or  twenty 
millions  of  a  partially  amalgamated  race  in  easy  plenty,  and 
that  such  race  might  become  masters  of  the  South  Pacific,  thej 
would  call  him  a  fool  and  a  liar  to  his  face  ;  and  would  remind 
him — ^yes,  even  the  most  intelligent  of  them — that  just  as  the 
White  man's  rat  had  destroyed  the  Native  rat,  so  would  the 
White  man,  when  he  was  strong  enough,  destroy  the  Native. 

In  the  various  views,  too,  which  they  have  taken  as  to  the 
desirability  of  setting  up  some  native  King,  and  as  to  the  olgects 
to  be  attained  thereby,  they  have  been  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported in  two  widely  different  quarters — I  allude  io  the  Church 
Missionary  Pftrty,  and  to  a  body  of  men  forming  a  somewhat 
low  and  obscure  portion  of  our  little  conmiunity  whom  we  call 
"  Pakeha  Maories"(5) — encouraged  indirectly,  perhaps,  and  mi- 
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wittingly,  by  the  former;  but,  directly,  and  of  design,  by  the  latter, 
I  trust  that  no  one  ib  more  sensible  than  I  ani  of  the  advEUit^geis 
which  the  large  missionjiry  estiiblisliiounts  iu  New  ZoaUnd  have 
conferred  on  both  races.  They  have  tended  to  popuiariKo  the 
country  as  an  emigration  field,  and  have  thus  brought  ue  capital 
and  kbour ;  they  have  bettered  our  markets,  extended  educa- 
tion, improved  trade,  and  midtiplied  exports  and  converts; 
and  though  our  missionaiy  estiihlishmentfl  cotmt  among  their 
members  pious  firebrands  like  Archdeacon  Hadfield^whoif  he 
pursued  his  psMnpMeteering  among  our  American  cousins, 
would  soon  be  ti'anslated  to  another  sphere — I  should  be 
sorry  to  see  one  of  them  suppressed  or  reduced,  and  would 
indeed  vote  an  annual  grant  of  public  money  to  every  mission 
station  from  north  to  south.  But,  though  I  say  this,  I  say  and 
assert  thiit  in  all  missionary  teachings  in  all  missionary  inter- 
course with  the  natives,  there  runs  a  vein  of  flattery  of  the  Black 
man,  a  vein  of  depreciation  of  the  White.  Charmed  by  his 
ready  conversion,  by  his  docility  in  chapel,  his  fervency  in 
prayer,  the  missionaries  have  so  l^praisod  the  Maori  that 
his  inherent  good  opiDion  of  himself  has  lieen  enhanced 
to  a  degree  tlmt  has  made  him  believe  his  own  to  be  the 
superior  race.  Not^  perhaps,  a  race  which  oould  make  a  coat, 
OT  phiy  the  fiddle,  or  build  a  ship,  so  well  as  the  Pakeha ;  but, 
a  race  which  could  praj  and  fight  better — a  race  which  might 
fairly  aspire  to  rule  the  Statc^  and  tti  give  the  Wliito  man  laws 
instead  of  taking  them  from  him  ;  and  I  think  no  one  who  has 
any  i>ractical  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  have  long  sub- 
sisted between  Missionaries  and  Natives  would  deny  that 
inifltioiUiSy  teaching  and  training  has  done  quite  as  much  to 
make  tho  Maori  aspire  to  place  on  earth  as  to  peace  in  heaven.(6) 
The  '*Pakeha  Maorios,"  if  they  have  not  exercised  a  more 
powerful  influence  over  the  Natives  in  bringing  about  the  King 
Movement  than  the  Missionaries,  have  exercised  a  far  more  direct 
influence,  and  have  been  actuated,  not  as  Missionaries  geuerally 
have,  by  an  erroneous  but  philanthropic  and  disinterested  view  of 
the  rights, privileges,  and  capabilities  of  tho  Maori  race,  hut  by  a 
base  and  sordid  desire  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  Natives,  and  to 
benefit  themselves.  Tho  class  of  Settlers  of  which  these  men  are 
eompoaed  has  been   described  at  page  14L     It  is  not  for  a 
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momeiit  meant  to  bo  assertcti  that  all  of  thom,  or  even  iho  majarity 
of  tLom,  are  rebellions  roprobattis  who  deserve  the  halter ;  for 
among  their  nmnbers  there  are  many,  some  of  whom,  imleod,  an 
personally  known  to  mo,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  edacation,  or 
resi>octablo  working  men,  who  by  the  eiamplo  they  have  set  the 
Native  and  the  ti-uths  they  have  endeavoured  to  instil  into  him 
deserve  at  once  to  rank  among  the  best  of  our  pioneer  Colonists, 
and  among  the  mo^t  practical  and  benevolent  of  our  Missioii!- 
ories.  Bnt  bore  and  there  in  the  Waikato,  and  Tanpo,  and  KmI 
coofit  country,  there  mil  bo  found  settled  down  among  the 
Natives  somo  escaped  con^dct,  or  deserter,  or  runaway  whaler 
or  other  low  adventurer,  who  haa  probably  takeji  one  or  tifo 
petty  eliief '0  daughters  for  concubines,  and  who  in  language^ 
habitfi,  thoaghts  and  feelingB,  in  all  save  the  colour  of  hia  skin, 
has  become  almost  a  Native,  and  who  is  a  PakebA  Maori  of 
the  worst  and  most  dangerous  type,  A  man  of  thi«  deflcripdon 
has  long  exercised  gi-cat  influence  in  the  village  whore  be  his 
dwelt  for  years.  Having  a  good  idiomatic  knowledge  of  the 
language,  ho  has  often  acted  as  interjiretor  between  his  tribe  and 
their  European  visitors  :  he  has  repaired  their  guns,  stored  their 
powder,  taught  them  cartridge-making,  imjiroved  their  huts,  sown 
their  wheat,  diK?tored  their  cattle,  strengthened  their  fortifica- 
tions, sat  in  tlieir  every  council,  and  next  to  the  leading  chief 
has  often  been  the  **  groat  man  '*  of  the  Settlement.  Such  a  man 
has  ever  beheld  the  ailvancc  of  colonisation  with  dismay.  He 
feels  imeasy  at  the  approach  (jf  law  and  order :  the  magifltnte 
was  never  a  friend  of  his  ;  early  remimscences  of  the  cat  and 
the  handcuff  disturb  his  sleep ;  and  even  if  the  approoichijig 
township  of  the  Colonist  should  not  lessen  his  personal  secnritj 
it  would  lessen  or  destroy  his  personal  influence — for  he  knows 
that  if  this  now  township  bo  once  phuited  near  him  he  will  no 
longer  be  the  one  ''  white  man  '"  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  th« 
one  white  man  among  a  thousiiud  ;  and  he  knows  that  among 
the  thousand  there  will  be  hundreds  who  would  mock  at  hii 
Ijretcnsions,  and  who  might  soon  wrest  from  his  rude  hands 
the  leadership  af  the  Natives  and  the  direction  of  their 
af^rs.  Men  of  this  stamp  have  been  secret  but  powerlid 
promoters  of  the  lung  Movement — for  the  King  Movement 
is    but    another    name    for    the    Anti -land-selling    League, 
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ami  if  no  land  wore  soH,  no  now  Settleraeiits  could  li©  planted 
and  no  danger  incurred  of  our  Pakelift-Miu^ri  luaiug  his  stiourity 
or  power.  Indeed,  under  a  nativts  king,  Pakeiift-MaoriB  might 
bocom©  rude  ministers  of  governmont,  and  aspire  to  tli©  liigLeet 
seatfl  in  Maori  feasts  and  coiujcils  lield  under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Men  of  tliis  Btanip  are  supposed  oven  to  have  dared  tlie  baiter 
by  joining  tlie  rebels  at  Taranaki :  a  wbite  man  wae  cei-tainly  seen 
directing  tlio  rebel  ranks  in  rme  of  tbe  figlita  at  Wataira,  and 
both  in  Heke's  war  and  in  this  present  revolt  at  Taranaki  many 
of  the  dispositions  of  our  troops,  maiiy  of  our  plans  of  attack, 
have  boen  met  by  the  Natives  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to 
tho  Buspiciou  either  that  treachery  Iiaa  been  at  work,  or  that  tho 
rebels  have  been  soeretlj  directed  in  their  operations  by  »ome 
higher  intelligence  than  their  own. 

As  before  observed,  tho  motives  which  havo  induced  the 
Natives  to  originate  or  to  join  tho  King  Movement,  and  the 
objects  they  h«>ive  to  gain  by  it,  are  many  and  various ;  and  the 
course  they  may  have  intended  to  pureuoj  tho  succession  of  steps 
they  may  have  intended  to  take,  to  bring  about  the  ctinBumraa- 
tion  of  tlieir  wishes  are  matters  on  which  we  are  very  iniper- 
foctly  informed,  and  on  which,  probably,  there  has  been  a  wide 
flifference  of  opinion  among  themselves  (7).  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  differences  among  them  in  regard  to  their  motives 
fftr  joining  tho  Movement,  or  in  regard  to  tho  results 
they  looked  to,  or  in  regard  to  the  course  of  action  to  be  pur- 
BUed  to  attain  such  rt^sults,  there  has  been  one  thing  on  which 
they  have  been  laianimous,  and  that  has  been  a  determinaium  to 
S4'U  no  more  land  thfimaelpes^  and  to  dimuade^  or  to  j/rert'w/,  any 
ufher  tmtives  from  drntuj  the  name.  The  refusal  to  sell  land  they 
have  regardtHi  as  the  alpha  and  omega  of  their  new  i>olitical 
creed  ;  and  the  "  King  "  is  so  small  a  point  compared  with  the 
*•  Land,"  that  I  shonld  have  described  the  new  Movement  not  as 
the  King  Movement,  aiming  among  other  things  at  retaining 
tho  land,  but  as  the  Anti  Land-selling-loague  Movement, 
aiming,  among  other  things,  at  securing  a  leader  in  the  person 
of  a  King,  Ilonco,  we  see  tho  connexion  between  the  King 
Movement  and  the  Taranaki  Revolt— both  are  Movements  taken 
to  prevent  the  alienation  of  land— and  evory  one  who  has  read 
the  Hev.  Mr.  Buddie's  admirable  paniphlot  on  the  King  Move- 
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*aiid  who  knows  Williain  King  and  the  A  B  C  of 
tactics,  Imows  tbat  neitlier  Williara  King  nor  hie  xnoidtfO'ns 
allies  from  the  south  (8)  would  ever  have  venturod  to  brave  sachi 
force  as  has  been  aBBemblcd  agninst  them,  hod  they  not  the  w- 
snmnce,  despite  the  farce  at  Kohiinanimtt  (9),  that  they  po^ 
sessed  the  warm  sjrapathy  of  nine-tenths  of  the  King  Moyement 
party,  and  tlmt,  if  tJit>y  came  to  be  hard  prejased,  and  if  tk 
selfish  readincfls  to  shout  with  what  seemed  the  gtrougest  partr 
did  not  outweigh  even  the  King  Movement  feeling,  there  we» 
sii  or  seven  thousand  natives  within  three  or  fonr  d*y»* 
nifu-eh  of  their  frontiers  who  would  gladly  come  if  beckoned 
to,  and  help  them  to  siick  New  Plymouth,  and  drive  the  red- 
coats into  the  sea. 

The  other  and  minor  c^fcuses  of  the  Taranaki  war,  cnnnie- 
rated  at  page  444,  require  but  brief  mention.  William  King  hit 
long  boasted  that  he  would  suffer  no  white  man  to  plough 
np  ft  singk'  acre  of  tlie  magnificent  wildemesB  of  the  Waitara, 
where,  dog  in  the  manger,  ho  snarls  over  what  he  cannot  use. 
He,  and  lug  rights  and  titles  to  another  man*8  land,  and  the 
groas  injustice  of  his  quarrel,  will  be  described  hereafter  :  he  i* 
one  of  those  stolid  savages  of  the  old  school  who  compare  the 
white  man  to  the  wliite  man's  rat,  and  the  King  MoTomoat 
of  his  powerful  Waikato  and  Taupo  neighbours  has  now 
fmtboldeiied  him  to  try  conclusions  with  the  bayonet,  and  to 
defy  the  Queen. 

A  deairo  on  the  port  of  the  young  men^  the  hot  blood,  of  tfaa 
Maori  raoo,  to  tiy  a  fall  with  the  European,  and  see  who  is 
the  beet  man,  has  long  been  evident  to  all  who  have  Hstoncd 
to  him  in  his  War^,  or  heard  him  bragging  round  the  fii^  of  the 
bi\i>uAC.  He  has  heard  the  old  men  boast  of  their  great  deedi 
fif  war,  of  the  plunder  they  made,  of  tho  elaves  and  alave  girii 
^nj  led  h<Mne— the  booty  and  the  beauty.  He  ia  aick  of  driving 
1^  and  catching  eeU,  and  he,  too,  would  become  a  warrior  anil 
Aow  Kb  womtm  that  these  palo-facod  Pakehaa,  these  be-ringcd 
Ittkn  and  traders  who  daaale  her  so  much,  have  no  stuff  of 
niiaho«Ml  in  thwu  that  he,  the  Maori,  can  kill  and  eat  them, 
and  leach  tht>  gUttoring  tme^  tho  ofl-read  but  little  heeded 
le«.tn  thai  he  wlio  has  the  beet  iron,  and  the  soul  to  use  i% 
cwftalnv*  iMTa  llho  moirl  gold. 
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Til©  wanton  love  of  figbtiag,  and  the  weasel-liko  appetite  for 
blood,  which  I  have  ineutioned  as  being  another  of  the  minor 
causes  of  the  outbreak  ut  Tia'amiki^  have  long  beuiij  and  still  are^ 
marked  cluiritctoribticti  of  the  wliule  Maori  race*  If  I  had  eared 
to  have  filled  my  pages  with  the  record  of  a  tithe  of  tho 
ferocious  massacres  luid  bloody  dwuds  perpetrated  by  tho  natives 
dui'iug  the  last  thirty  i>r  forty  years  my  readers  would  have 
sickeuod  at  tho  tale.  I  do  not  say  the  Maori  is  so  bad  now 
as  ho  was  once — but,  looking  at  the  parfc  he  played  in  Heke'e 
rebellion,  lookiug  at  the  Wairau  and  Wangauui  massacres,  looking 
at  the  bnital  murJera  of  our  buys  and  uiioffeiidiDg  settlei-s  with 
which  ho  inangimitod  his  revolt  at  Tiu'anaki,  I  say,  that  despite 
his  baptism,  ho  is  still,  even  yet,  the  turbulont  and  blood-thirsty 
flaTAge ;  and  I  would  stake  my  existence  on  the  truth  of  the 
assertion  that  among  William  King's  rebel  bands  at  Waitora, 
there  ar©  numbers  who  care  nothing  for  King  Movement  or 
Land-Mo vcnient,  but  who  are  there  wholly  and  solely  through 
lust  of  plunder  and  thorough  wanton  love  of  blood. 


HiSTOKY   OF   THE    NoATIAWA     TkIBE   AND    WlLLIAM     KiNO  :     THB 

New  pLYMoiTTa   Land   Question,  and    King^s    pbktenbions 

TO  THX  Wait  AHA. 

The  Taranaki  war,  as  before  observed,  has  boen  caused, 
mainly,  by  tlie  native  King  movement  ;  and  tlio  real  qutHtiou 
to  bo  fought  out  at  Waitara  is  nut  "whether  tho  Queen  or 
William  King  eliall  pt>sses8  a  miserable  patch  of  land  there,  but 
whether  Victc>ria  tho  First  or  Potatau  the  Second  shall  bo  the 
sovereign  of  Now  Zealand ;  and  whether  our  yt'ung  Britain  of 
tho  8<JUth  shall  bo  retained  as  a  British  colony  for  tens  of 
tbotisandfl  of  British  emigrants,  or  be  abandoned  to  Exeter 
Hall  and  locked  up  ts  a  misKionary  preserve. 

Nevertheless,  as  William  King's  apologists,  Archdeacon  Had- 
field  and  Mr.  Fox  (10),  passing  over  their  client's  secret  coimeo- 
tion  with  tho  King  Movement  party,  have  chosen,  in  those  intem- 
perate pamphlets  of  theirs  sent  home  and  circtdated  so  hurriedly 
in  England  with  a  view  of  prejudging  the  aise,  to  represent  tho 
Taranaki  war  as  one  provoked  by  more  Men/ causes,  and  to  picture 
tlieir  convert  as  tho  poor,  prayerful  chief,  nuiious  only  to  pre- 
Borve  tho  little  fields  of  his  people  from  the  aggressions  of  the 
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Settler,  I  will,  here,  nftrt^w  the  qncetion  so  a«  to  etiit  the  His- 
gionory^s  and  the  Lawyer's  convenience ;  and,  sketching  the  hutotj 
of  William  King  and  his  trilie,  will  ask  such  of  my  reeders  a< 
may  have  seen  the^e  itamphlets,  to  eay  whether  the  writers  have 
given  ns  a  portrait  or  a  curicattire  of  their  client ;  and  to  pro- 
nounce  whether  the  Taranaki  war,  regarded  even  &a  a  war 
sprin^mgfrom  a  mere  k»cal  quarrel,  is  not  a  war  which  William 
King  hajs  deliberately  and  wantonly  provoked. 

Bongitake,  alias  Whiti,  alias  Wiremo  Kingi,  alias  William 
Eing^  is  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Kgatiawa  trihe.  These 
people  originally  dwelt  in  tho  district  watered  hy  the  riven 
Waitara  and  Waiongona,  and  their  two  chief  strongholds  wens 
Pakoraugiora  on  tho  former  stream,  Ngapuketnru  on  the 
latter.  Some  time  previous  to  the  year  1833,  a  fishing 
canoe  of  the  Waikatocs,  a  tribe  dwelling  a  little  to  the 
north  of  them,  was  driven  ashore  near  Waitara,  when  tho 
wrecked  crew  were  cruelly  killed  and  eaten.  In  reronge  for 
this,  tlie  Waikatoes,  led  by  their  great  chief,  Tc  Whero  Where, 
soon  afterwards  made  a  fell  swoop  on  tho  Ngatiawa ;  stormed 
their  fortress  at  Pukcrangiora,  pitched  over  the  cliff,  toma- 
hawked, and  slow  some  eleven  hundred  men,  women,  and 
chihlrcu,  picked  out  some  two  or  three  hundred  of  the  most  likely 
prisont^rs  for  slaves,  devoured  tho  rest,  and  then  followeni  up  the 
fugitives  to  Muturoa,  a  stronghold  lying  about  ten  miles  to  the 
south,  to  which  they  had  fled.  Here,  the  remnant  of  the 
Ngatiawa,  under  tho  generalship  of  an  old  whaler  (11),  who  had 
married  a  Ngatiawa  beauty,  made  a  better  light  of  it— but  at 
last,  partly  in  despair  of  being  able  to  hold  out,  paitly  in 
despair  of  ever  finding  the  country  a  safe  residence  again  now 
that  they  hod  received  such  a  tcn-iblc  but  provoked  first  chas- 
tisement from  their  Waikato  neighboura,  they  determined  to 
abandon  the  district  and  seek  a  new  location  to  the  south. 
Aceardingly,  they  made  a  clever  night  escape,  when  the  Wai- 
kat<H*s,  satisfied  with  tlic  bhiud  thoy  had  got,  and  the  new  terri- 
tory they  had  conquered,  drew  off  their  forces  and  returned  home 
in  triiuiiph  with  their  Ngatiawa  plunder  and  their  Ngatiawa  slaves. 
Boforo  this  Waikato  storm  actually  hurst  on  them,  hoiH 
ever,  a  few  of  the  more  timid  or  far-sighted  of  the  Ngatiawa  Mie» 
to  have  fancied  that  there  was  danger  brewing  ia  the  Waikato 
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and  08  they  had  learnt  tliat  tho  country  around  Waikanae,  in 

>k*8  Straits,  was  not  occupied  by  any  powerful  tribe,  and  aa 

loe,  and  Kapitc,  and  Otaki,  were  becoming  considerable 

ig  and  trading  stations,  they  resolved  to  steal  off  to  that 

ibourbood,  and   put  three  hundred  miles  of  goo<l  groimd 

^tween  themselves   and   their   incensed  Waikato  neighbours, 

rhile  there  was  time.     William  King  was  one  of  this  wary 

[section  of  the  tribe ;  and  he  had  led  a  party  of  his  followers 

lotm   the   coast,  and  established   himself  at  Waikani«>,  some 

tiirae  htrfore  that  tcrriblo   Waikato   blow,  which  h©   had  pro- 

ibly  foreseen,  fell    on  his  people  at   Pwkerangiora,     When, 

lerefore,    tiie   fugitives    fi"om    the  siege    of    Mutnroa   made 

leir  night   escape,  the  majority  of  thtim  naturally  (12)  turned 

leir  feet  to  Waikanae,  where,  aa  we  have  seen,  a  few  of  tbo 

lore  prudent  of  theii*  tribe  had  already  found  a  home.  Attacked 

>y  sevei-al  tribes  on  their  way,  but  istill  led  by  Barrett,  and  two  or 

[three  old  whalers  mid  men-of-'.var*a  men,  they  fought  their  way 

the  coast,  and  eventually  reached  Waikanae,  and  there 

a  while  after  the  lahonrs  of  their  flight. 

Some  of  them  settled  at  Waikanae  with  William  King  ;  others, 

Li gl iking  the  coimtry,  moved  across  the  Strait  to  Queen  Charlotte's 

mild  ;  while  others,  again,  under  other  chiefs,  hired  a  vcbbcI  to 

carry  them  to  tlio  Chatham  Isles,  famous  for  ©els,  where  they  at 

once  gave   battle  to  the  weak  iftlandcrs,  killed   and  cooked  a 

portion  of  their  victims  on  the  japot,  reduced  the  rest  to  slavery  in 

ft  week,  and  took  pnsrtesHiyn  of  the  country  by  right  of  might  (13). 

Though,  however,  the  remnant  of  the  Ngatiawa  tribe  tlniB  found 

Ar  seized  new  homcB,  they  were  nmch  tlispersed  :  some  were  at  the 

Bugar  LoavcB^  some  at  Waikantw.;,   some  in  the  Sound,  aomo 

I  at   the  Chatbama,  some  alaves    in   Waikato;    and    when   the 

^colonisation  of  the  country  commenced,  and  Colonel  Wakefield 

and  the  pioneer  Settlers  appeared  in  Cook's  Straits,  in  IMIO,  the 

Kgatiawa  were  found  to  be  a  poor,  reduced^  broken  pcojdc,  Bhun- 

itiing  all  mention  of  '*  rukerangiora '*  and  **  Mutm"oa,'*  and  still 

trembling  at  the  name  of  Te  Whero  Whero,  To  Kati,  and  Waikato. 

Colonel  Wakefield  wae  the  representative  of  the  New  Zealand 

Conipany,  whoso  colonising  operations  have  been  described  in 

Chapter    II.      His    arrival  in     the    Tory,  with    his  staff    of 

officers,  and  his   native  interpreter,  created  a  profound  son- 
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sation  among  the  the  Cook*B  Strait  tribes.  They  were  natmllj 
delighted  at  the  idea  that  English  Settlements  and  English  trade, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  enrich  their  fellows  in  the  north, 
were  at  last  to  start  up  in  their  own  neighbomhood ;  and  when  it 
became  known  that  Colonel  Wakefield  was  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing land  on  which  to  plant  his  little  Settlements,  and  that 
under  the  beneficent  provision  in  the  scheme  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  colonisation  one-tenthpart  of  all  land  purchased  would 
be  set  aside  as  the  unalienable  estate  of  the  natives  (14),  Tarious 
chie&t  of  the  Cook's  Strait  tribes,  prominent  among  whom  we 
find  William  King,  eagerlr  opened  negotiations  with  him  for  the 
sale  of  portions  of  their  re^pectiTe  tribal  lands  Ijing  at  Welling- 
ton, Nels«»x.  Wairau,  Manawatu,  Wanganui.  and  Taranaki. 
Barrett,  who  has  been  mendiHied  as  the  fighting  leader  of  the 
Ngatiawa^  had  taken  service  with  C<Jonel  Wakefield  as  a  sort  of 
assistant  interpreter,  and  he  spoke  so  highlv  d  the  ^endid 
T^uanaki  countrr  frvun  which  the  Xgatiaw«  had  be«i  dirv^i 
a  fi>w  vear$  be:fi>nf,  and  which  wss  now  all  but  a  perfect  solitude, 
that  Colv^K^l  Wakefield,  venting  a  district  cm  which  he  might 
plant  the  New  Plvmouth  Settlement,  was  induced  to  receive 
piv^(K«ad$  ^^m  WUIiam  King  1 15 1,  and  the  Waikan^e  natives^ 
and  l^>m  the  Ke^ddent  natzrv^  at  Mntcroa » deseribed  in  U'^te  l^K 
fv>r  the  purvhdLS^  of  $uich  pc«^v>n  of  this  their  old  unoccTzpted 
cvHmtrx.  :^>me  TOj.W  acrei^  i^chdimij  Ae  ITnitani.  as  lav 
Wc^vvxzi  a  o^^xtain  stzeazsL  called  cbe  Taniwa  and  the  iskts  called 
the  S«j3ur  LofcTvrs, 

S«n»£j^'rs  a$  tc^\v  wvre,  aad  tct  sligittlT  inflamed  ss  to  latiTe 
castv'*Ui#^  OoI'.ckI  WaiKC.'tfld  and  bis*ivjstrr5w  ev«i  when  this  land 
w»:j  dr^  ci5:rvd  ihtcj;^  stt^ni  to  baTv  d:cfc«ed  whether  tie 
Ns{5*3Li>ara  fLSr  'Ciid  2»:c  k-^  lieLr  ri^s  aal  tide  to  sell  anv 
p*.Wv'tt  Of  ih.*^  N^sabwa  ^vielct  tar.^iKti  T?:rve  of  titapxr  coG»iT2e5« 
aai  tf>x5i-,tt  >T  ibe  Waija^t*.  Fan  a^  Will^at  ^^^  and  tfce 
Het$^Wa;  Natives  vvn^cxka  lirm  tae  lanti  wt^s  stE  N^atza-ara  !ac»i 
NxTfcUft?*.-  liSf  Wa:i3j:,v*i  bml  ^*;Tvr  jc-nm^i  iz.  OoI*?aiel  Wak^f^Li 
ra:rviifc*\i  ot  dvnx  lii:;*  ':I.xi:  .t  7_:«>.  aL*r>*f< — or.  nsc'rr.  w 
:s2K'tiu«i  :«y.  7itrvOifc#*^i  .5  st-  iir  iei  W-'S^-w  K^.c  aani  the  Ees- 
ifcfus  NJyR>fv«^  N.vitl»i  -iifu*  :4 ,   ?:r  ::«.'  >i.'i:iDfr   iSi  thie  aew*  of  Tbsi 

Ifcrsc  ^.'  >»vij,vinv'  Vh:»vp5x»c  H;c*!i:a.  joii  tai*   9D:mi«£r  SecsLers  at 
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^^kicklandf  than  he  indignantly  declared  Ihat  be  would  not  sanction 
it ;  that  Waitara  and  Waiongona,  and  Sugar  Loaveg,  and  Muturoa, 
belonged,  both  by  the  sacred  aud  immenjorial  right  of  conquest, 
and  by  the  Waitangi  Treaty  (1*]),  just  ma*lo  with  tlio  Britiah 
Cxovemment,  to  the  Waikatoes,  and  tJmfc  the  quibble  that  the 
land  was  not  Waikato  land  because  Wailoito  had  never  cared  to 
occupy  it  wa8  one  worthy  of  the  jMjitti fogging  cravens  who 
had  dared  to  make  it.  The  missionary  officials  attached  to 
Captain  Hobsou's  goveminent,  uho  were  the  rcspunHiblc  ex- 
ponents of  Maori  law,  declared  tliat  the  Waikato  right  was 
good;  and  To  Whero  Whero'e  thunder  was  so  loud,  his 
bands  so  numerous,  that  poor  Colonel  Wakefield  instantly 
saw  that  no  European  Settlement  would  bo  safe  if  planted  at  Now 
Plymouth  without  Te  Whero  Wicro's  consent,  William  King 
and  the  Ngatiawa,  wilfully  or  not,  had  deceived  him,  and  obtained 
his  money  imder  what  had  proved  te  he  false  pretences— but  hia 
desire  in  coming  to  New  Zealand  to  purchase  land  was  not,  nig- 
gardly, to  save  a  few  hundreds  or  a  few  thousands  of  the  Company's 
money ^it  was  to  procure  the  fnllcBt  and  most  perfect  '*  right  and 
title  '*  to  the  lands  he  bought  that  ho  could  procure ;  and  as  Te 
Whero  Whero  had  asserted  his  title  to  New  Plymouth  rather  to 
defend  the  rights  of  his  people  than  to  extort  ninney  for  thera, 
and  as  the  misaiouary  officials  coimselled  Colonel  Wakefield  to 
extinguish  the  Waikato  claim  by  purchase,  an  arrangeraent  was 
eventually  effected,  and  a  formal  deod  was  dra^vn  up  by  the  Crown 
officers,  and  signed  by  the  two  great  Waikato  chiefs  To  Kati  and 
To  Whero  Whero,  by  which  tJiey  made  over  to  the  Queen  the 
whole  of  the  New  Plymouth  country,  extending  even  firom 
Tongapoumtu  to  Waitotara  (IT), 

Thus,  the  New  Plyjuouth  land  was  at  last  acquired,  and  the 
little  Settlement,  planted  in  the  beautiful  Bolitadc  hy  the  handful 
of  Devonshire  and  Cornish  Settlers  who  formed  its  earHest 
pioneers,  took  root,  and  looked  for  a  time  as  if  it  would  grow 
and  flourish  ;  but  there  was  a  worm  at  tlio  heart  of  this  young 
plant  of  coloniRalion^ft  worm  ever  sapping  its  vigour,  ever 
dwarfing  its  Ki'owth— a  worm,  let  us  ht>po,  which,  after  battening 

Pon  the  plant  for  twenty  years,  will  now  soon  be  cut  out  and  crushed . 
[  "When  Col.  Wakefield's  explormg  ship  visited  New  Plymouth, 
in  order  to  sec  what  the  country  was  like,  there  were  found 
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the  wbole  of  the  TDognifioont  wilderneee  otdy  the  few  IleadcisL 
NatiTOS,  Home  50  odd,  described  in  note  (12).  A  native  popuUtiou,^ 
however^  soon  appeared  on  the  spot  when  once  New  Pljmiouth 
fairly  founded.  This  old  country  of  the  Ng&tiawa  was  no  loi 
a  desolate  wildenieRs  where,  shoold  Ngntiawa  viUagOB 
arise,  thej  might  any  dny  ho  swept  down  by  tlie  tomaliawlci 
the  Waikato.  New  Plymouth  Lad  become  a  British  8ettl< 
whore  Ngatiawa  might  dwell  in  peace,  and  where,  moreovtff 
they  might  drive  a  thriving  trade.  These  considerations  soon 
began  to  ojjerato :  various  parties  of  the  fugitives  who  had  fled 
from  the  WaikatoGs  to  Cook's  Straits  now  rotumed  to  New 
Plymouth  ;  and  tho  Waikatoee^  now  that  they  had  sucoc'ssfullf 
asserted  their  right  to  the  conquered  country,  and  token  Colonel 
Waketield's  pajnuent  for  it,  seem  to  have  looked  more  kindly  on 
the  captives  they  had  made  at  Pnkerangiora,  and  now  liberated 
many  of  their  slaves.  These  naturally  flocked  hack  to  the  good 
quarters  the  White  man  ha*l  made  for  them  at  New  Plymonth : 
and  the  slaves  from  Waikato,  and  the  returned  fugitives  from 
Cook's  Straitsi,  were  joined,  from  time  to  time,  by  so  many  kins- 
men from  the  Taranaki  people,  and  by  so  many  outcasts  and 
desperadoeB  from  othor  tribes,  that  in  1843 — the  year  when  the 
whole  of  the  Cook's  Strait  natives,  as  described  in  Chapter  II., 
were  incited  to  repudiate  Colonel  WakcJieUVs  purchases,  and  the 
Land  Court  was  approaching — the  New  Plymouth  natives  were 
found  to  have  inereased  from  about  50  to  500, 

This  increase  of  population  would  have  been  most  welcome 
to  the  Colonists,  if  the  new  ctttners,  who  had  sought  citizenslup 
with  them,  ha<l  been  content  to  settle  downu  into  orderly  indus- 
trial members  of  the  mixed  community*  Indeed,  the  Natives 
ha<l  proved  so  usw^fnl  for  a  time  to  the  pioneer  Colonists  of 
Wellington,  that  when  the  Pioneers  of  New  Plymouth  firat  saw 
their  new  home  there  were  two,  and  only  two,  8u)>ject8  of  com- 
plaint among  tliom^the  one  that  Now  Plymouth  had  no  Harbotir, 
tho  other  that  it  had  no  Natives.  For  some  time,  indeed^  tbd 
Now  Plvraoufch  natives  eeemcd  as  if  they  would  justify  tho  good 
opinif.m  the  Settlers  had  formed  of  thera  :  they  took  contracts  for 
clearing  land,  brou<;ht  their  pign  and  potatoes  to  the  stores,  anti 
presented  every  indication  of  becoming  friendly  fellow-labourers 
in  the   work  of  planting  and  extending  the  little  Settlement 
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jk'hicL  had  been  formed,  and  where,  thaaka  to  the  Wliite  man, 
they  might  wow  dwell  in  peace  and  security,  iindifiturlxjd  by  fear 
or  thought  of  To  Wliero  Whero,  Te  Kiiti,  or  Waikato. 

But,  ignoniut  of  tho  meaning  of  gratitude,  prompted  by  the 
short'-sightcd  greoJ  of  gain  coniinon  to  Hnvagcfi,  awaro  of  tho 
focling  entertained  for  tho  Coujpany  and  tho  Company'R  Settlors 
by  tho  Missionary  govcmiuent  at  Auckland,  the  Nt*w  Plnnouth 
natives  soon  throw  off  tho  mask ;  and  by  degrees,  as  they  found 
themselves  becoming  the  stronger  party,  commenced  annoying 
the  Settlers  by  petty  trespasses,  insults,  and  threats;  refustid 
to  accept  the  ample  native  reserves  which  had  lic^ju  Ret  asido 
for  them,  took  foreibl©  poBaession  of  tho  whole  of  tho  Waitara 
and  threatened  that  on  the  arrival  of  the  coming  Missionary 
Land  Court*  they  would  wrest  from  tho  ScttlerH  every  acre  of 
the  little  fiehls  the  Settlers  had  planted  at  Waiongona,  Waiwai- 
tiho,  and  Mongemika. 

In  184-1  the  Limd  Court  oame,  and  the  farce  of  trying  whether 

le  Ti\Tiite  man  ur  tho  Black  man  was  the  legal  owner  of  ccHain 

Tew  Zealand  wild  land  was   again  ]ierformed  as  it  had  been  at 

'^ellingtou  and  elsewhere.     HeitJ,  however,  despite  a  great  deal 

equivocation,    subterfuge,   and  convenient  forgotfulnoss  on 

le  p<ui  of  our  Maori  friends,  the  Judge,  Mi',    Comniissioner 

Jpain,  ventured   to    proiiuunce  judgment    against   tlicm,   and 

[tlie  next  day  the  Settlement  was  in  an  uproar.     Knowing  that 

ley  would  go  into  this  Coiu"t  with  the  wannest  syinpathiea  of 

10  missionary  officials  who  had  established  the   Court,    they 

were  furious  at  the  verdict,  and  instantly  declared  their  inten- 

lion    of   treating    it   with    contempt.      Tho    Coiurt,    in    pro- 

louncing  its  "  award  "  against  tho  Now  Plymouth  natives,  had 

I  only  agreed  with  tho  ndssionary  officials,  consulted  by  Colonol 

*Wakctield  four  years  before,  that  by  tho  Treaty  of  Waitangi 

land  by  the  native  laws  which  that  Treaty  recognised,  the   New 

Plymouth   District    belonged   to   To   Whero    Whcro  and   his 

Waikatoos,  who,  by   fonnal   deed  of   sale,    had  sold  it  to  tho 

Europeans,  and  that  tho  Ngatiawa  had  lost  their  right  by  and 

through  their  defeat,  slavery,  and  flight,     Tho  Court,  bound,  afi 

jit  expressed  itself,  to  pronounce  such  judgment  by  the  Maori 


•  See  page  35. 
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Charta,  the  TreMtj  id  Waitugi,  the  Utt^r  hy  wkkh  Oa 
Ooniitnlf  cskted»wani  on  to  my,  tlial  if  an j  anAkn  c/  ^ 
a  zi^ii,  it  «aa  tiw  Bflmiimt  Ni^* 
kd  not  the  Beteaed  6kfM^  i^ 
Gook'a  Stnil  FigHiTea.  That  these  Besidflal  Katms  -^  ^ 
taaee^  the  Cook's  Strait  NatiT««  had  sold  any  ri^ 
thi7  night  have  xetaiafid  to  Galflnal  Wakeiald;  and  tM» 
mdaaoe  of  ina  kvd  in  the 
mioocapied  districts  for 
for  Betnmed  alaTes,  lor  Fn^tiveB,  far  sll — land 
fo  a^htmdrod  times  their  wnnbefs  (18)— the  NaliTeB  had 
bettor  settle  down  qmetlf  to  their  ovm  ciiltivmtioiia,  ai>d  lea««  ths 
Whito  nan  free  to  do  the  same.  But  the  Court's 
and  adTioe  were  no  jodgment  or  adrice  for  them.  The  Wi 
mamirri  had  just  occurred.*  Thej  had  eeen  that  Baopenha 
might  repudiate  the  sale  of  a  district^  and  that  after  murdering 
a  Britiah  magistrato  and  a  Britifih  officer  in  cold  hlood,  and 
shooting  down  rnxm  thirty  white  men  in  the  oomse  of  snch 
repudiation,  the  missioiiary  authorities  had  only  begged  an 
interriew  with  the  murderer  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would 
not  be  so  violent  again. 

This  was  sufficient.  Besident  Nattyes,  Betumed  SUtgs^ 
Cook's  Straits  HmiawBys^  Taranaki  KiuHmen,  Outcasts  and  De»> 
peradoes  from  other  Tnbes,  the  whole  of  our  heterogenooui 
mob  of  NatiwQS,  not  a  fourth  of  whom  would  ever  have  dared  to 
set  foot  in  New  Plymouth  had  not  the  Whito  man's  gold  appeased 
the  Waikato  lioit,  made  mock  of  Judge,  and  Court,  and  Judgment. 
They  would  have  all  the  land  back  agoin^  or  know  the  reason 
why ;  and  trespasses^  war-speeches^  insults  to  the  Settlers,  were 
so  redoubled,  that  it  became  evident  that  at  any  moment  a  spark 
might  be  lit  which  would  wrap  the  whole  Settlement  in  flame^ 
The  Court's  inconvenient  award,  and  the  critical  state  of  thi 
resulting  from  it,  were  soon  made  knovi^  to  the  Grov< 
Oapt.  Fitzroy,  and  his  missionary  counsellors  at  Auckland  ; 
now  we  were  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  ii^ustioe  or  the  pUMilla- 
nimity  of  mi»^ionary  policy  in  New  Zealand  worthy  to  rank 
with  the  Absolution  of  the  Murderer  of  Wairau. 


tbin^^ 
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We  hare  seen  that  Governor  Hobson  and  his  miBsionary 
coimsellorB  had  judicially  declared  that  the  Waikatoea,  and  not 
the  Ngatiawaa^  were  the  owners  of  New  Plymouth  and,  as  such, 
Governor  Hobson  had  bought  New  PljTnoiitb  of  them  ;  and  every 
person,  familiar  with  the  A  6  C  of  Maori  law,  knows  now  that 
Governor  Hobson  was  right.  But  Governor  HobsDn,  enough 
imbued  as  he  was  with  the  spirit  of  the  then  Colonial  Missionary 
Office,  described  in  Chapter  II.,  was  but  a  feeble  representative 
of  missionary  policy  as  compared  with  his  sneoessor.  Governor 
FitJEToy.  Governor  Fitzroy  had  been  despatched  to  New 
Zeahmd  by  the  Miesionary  Society,  aud  Exeter  Hall,  to  st?e  that 
that  poor,  converted  lamb,  the  Maori,  was  not  robbed  of  his  lands 
and  driven  from  his  bible  by  the  rapacious  Settler,  He  bad  ti-i* 
phantly  upheld  the  policy  of  his  patrons  in  winking  at  the 

urder  of  a  Queen*s  magistrate  and  a  Queen's  olHcer  at  Wairau, 

d  he  was  not  going  to  deport  from  it  at  New  Plyroouth.  Like 
men   in  power,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  finding  tools  where- 

ith  to  work  his  will,  and  certain  special  pleaders  were 
found  among  his  officials  who  declared  that  Governor 
Hobson's  Maori  law  expounders  were  wrong,  and  that  New 
Plymouth  belonged  to  tho  Ngatiawa,  and  not  to  the  Waikato, 
because  Waikato  had  never  occupied  it,*  On  this,  His  Eicel- 
lency  Governor  Fitzroy  come  to  New  Plymouth— called  a  puljlic 
meeting  of  the  Settlers ;  denounced  them  as  all  but  treejjassera 
on  the  little  farms  they  hatl  cleared ;  boai*ted  that  he  hiwl  not 
oven  read  the  Court's  judgment,  but  that  from  its  inanifest  in- 
justice he  had  at  once  determined  to  set  it  aeide ;  asserted  that 
Governor  Hobson's  purchuso  of  tho  district  from  the  Waikato 
was  worth  nothing,  inasmuch  bm  tho  Waikato  had  no  power  to 
sell ;  that  Colonel  Wakefield's  purchase  from  tho  resident 
Ngatiawa  was  worth  nothing,  inasmuch  as  the  resident  Ngatiawa 
had  no  power  to  sell ;  affirmed  that  every  acre  of  the  dis- 
trict had  always  belonged,  and  did  then  actually  belong,  to  tho 
Ngatiawa  ;  and  told  the  Settlers  that  if  he  ct>uld  not  Ruccoed 
in  purchasing  a  email  block  of  land  from  the  true  representatives 
©f  the  tribe  (tho  returned  slaves  and  Cook's  Straits  fugitives,  who 
«a  he  alleged  were  now,  and  now  for  the  first  time,  on  tho  spot) 

•  See  note  16. 
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^H  ho  should  break  up   the  Settlomont,  and  mo  to  the  people  \o 

^H  AuckliLDd. 

^H  St^cnug  that  Gkivemor  Hobaon,  amd  hig  miaBionary  orpounden 

^H  of  Maori   k«^,  had  decided  that  by   virtue  of   tho   Treaty  of 

^H  Waitangi  tho  Watkatoc^  wcro  Ibo  rightful   owners  of  New  Plj- 

^V  niouth — sofiiug  thnt  the  Land  Court  had  judicially  proiiomioed 

^^  tb©    same    judgniont—  seeing    that    the    Waikatres    had    mtde 

oTer  New  Plymouth  to  tlio  Queen— seeing  that  at  least  a  portion 

[  of  the  Ngatiftvvii  hiwl  sold  the  land,  and  that  there  was  an  aboii- 

I  dance  of  land  left  for  those  fidne  eJaimants  of  the  district  wbo  weft 

no  parties  to  such  sale-  seeing  these  things,  Captain  Fitzrqy% 

course  should  have  been  this : — He  should  have  requested  Tl 

Wbero  Whero,  tind  two  or  three  other  Waikato  ehiefs,  to  accdnH 

pany  him  to  New  Plymouth,  called  a  meeting  of  the  nativoB, 

placed  Te  Whero  Whero   on  his  right-hand  side,  and  told  than 

this — '•  that  Now  Plymouth  belongeil  to  Te  Wbero  Wbero,  who 

had  sold  it  to  tho  Queen,  and  that  Te  Wbero  Whero  wafl  tliew 

to  bear  what  man  of  Ngatiawa  would  dare  to  question  either 

his  ownership  of  the  district  or  his  right  to  sell  it — that  he, 

I  Captain  Fitzroy,  thtiir  second  governor,  agreed  with   Te  Whero 

I  Whero  and  their  first  governor,  that  the  Ngatiawa  owned  no  acre 

of  New  Plymouth — yet  still,  as  the  Govemnient  wished  to  deal 

kindly  and  liberally  with  them,  the  Govcnmient  bad   set  aside 

.  some  thousands  of  acres  of   land  for  them,  besides    all    their 

I  gardens,     villages,    and    burial-places— that    surromiding    the 

Settlement,  there  were  thonaands  of  acres  of   magnilicent  land 

also  lying  ready  for  their  use— and  that  if  they  behaved  well, 

and  would  settle  down  into  induKtrial  members  of  the  cotmuu- 

mty^  the   Government  would  make  them  an  annual  present  of 

live  stoek,  implements,  and  Btxni,  and  build  them  a  model  Tillage, 

a  hospital,  and  an  industrial  school." 

I  apprehend  that  at  the  present  day  no  one  would  qnestiaili 
that  such  a  course  would  have  been  the  beiit  one,  or  that 
such  a  course  would  have  been  crowned  with  success^  or  at 
least  that  such  a  eoiuse  might  have  been  tried.  Bat 
such  a  eoiu-Bo  was  not  Captain  Fitzroy's  course — be  was  not 
equal  to  the  occB«ion.  Dealing  with  a  Company  opposed  by  th« 
Colonial  Office,  blinded  by  maudlin  sympathy  for  "  oppressed 
slaves,"  sj>urred  on  by  the  missionary  clique,  he  came  to  judg- 
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ment  in  a  spirit  whicli  soon  Btripped  tho  unfeji-tiinate  Settlers  of 
thoir  land,  anrl  dispossRosttcd  the  ctjlonisore  of  New  Zealand  of 
the  finest  territory  tiiey  had  ever  acquired. 

The  exultation  of  tho  natives  at  tho  Governor's  decision  was 
unboimdcd:  thoy  hud  got  a  ruler  w!it>  liad  made  light  of  tho 
murder  ui'  the  white  mati  iit  Wairuu,  who  hud  carried  thorn  ahjng 
trinniplmnt  in  their  dng-in-the-mangcr  policy  at  New  Plymuiith  ; 
and  unquostionahly  if  Captain  Fitzroy'e  missionary  friends  had 
bethought  them  of  getting  up  a  testimonial  in  his  favour  from 
the  New  Plymouth  Natives  every  one  of  them  would  have  put 
Ixis  mark  to  the  paper  with  both  hands . 

Grovemor  Fitzroy'a  announeemcnt,  however,  that  without 
ho  could  buy  of  them  a  pmall  block  of  land  into  which  he 
might  move  tho  Settlers,  he  Bhould  break  up  the  Sottlemeut, 
and  move  the  people  to  Auckland,  rather  alarmed  them.  To  loee 
the  White  man  aud  the  White  mau'H  Hho]>B  and  st<jres  was  the  last 
thing  they  wttuted ;  if  he  went,  who  was  to  buy  their  produce, 
and  sell  them  blankctH  and  tobacco  in  retui'u  ?  Again,  if  the 
White  man  went,  might  not  Waikato  come  back^  and  teach  them 
the  fable  of  King  Log  and  King  Stork  ?  They  were  nut  going 
to  lose  the  SettlerB,  tbey  valued  them  too  much  as  tame  traders, 
and  they  instantly  agreed  to  sell  Captain  Fitzroy  a  patch  of  some 
3UO0  acres  round  the  village.  Captain  Fitzroy  boui^ht  this  patch 
— compelled  all  tho  Settlers  to  abandon  their  cultivations,  and 
move  into  it— gave  them  his  parting  benediction,  and  loft 
them  to  make  tho  best  of  their  position,  and  to  ponder  on  tho 
merits  of  the  miesiontLry  government  which  ruled  them,  Tho 
Natives  were  now  on  their  best  behavinur  :  tbey  had  reduced 
New  Plymouth  to  what  tliey  wuuld  call  a  model  colony,  that 
is  a  little  Settlement  where  a  handful  of  Em*opeanR,  liemraed 
in  by  tho  Maori,  shall  possess  a  few  hundred  acres  of  limd, 
and  give  the  Maori  sugar,  and  hardware,  and  blankets,  and 
t*>bacco,  in  etcliange  for  pigi*,  and  potattioB,  and  firew«iud,  an«l  flax 
kita.  Some  of  the  SuttlerB  now  left  New  Pljmoutli,  while  others,  in 
tho  hope  that  Bome  day  or  other  their  narrow  boundaries  might 
extended,  set  themselves  down  to  cultivate    the  few  acres 

ley  had  obtained— and,  thus,  New  Pl>Tuouth,  for  two  or  three 
remained  tho  riuiet  httlo  ciibhage  garden  to  which  it  hid 

3en  reduced.    . 
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At  last,  aB  described  in  Chapter  II.,  Governor  Fitzroy,  happilj 
relieTed  from  the  cares  of  government,  was  superseded  by  Sir 
George  Groy,  who  was  unable  to  visit  New  Plymouth   befo; 
the  year  1H47,     Instructed    by  Mr,  Gladstone  (19),  he   hd, 
howeverj   duly   informed   himself  of  the   merits   of  the   New 
Plymouth  Land  Question,  and  had    come   prepared   to  do  hk 
best   in   it    to   promote    the    iiitei'eHts   of    both    races.      The 
views   he   hod   furmod   were   in   harmony   with   those   of   thi 
Settlers.     Both  saw   that  though  Governor   Hobson   and    Iha 
Land  Court  were  right  in  declaring  that  New  Fl jmouth  belcmgei 
to  the  Waikato,  yet   that  as  Governor  Fitzroy  had  declared 
that  it  belonged    to   the   Ngatiawa,  and  had    recogmaed  tk 
Ngatiawa   tight  by   the   prui'tical   measures  he   had   adopted, 
it   would   be   unwise   to  reopen   the  vexed  questioD,  and   that 
the   best   policy   was  to   assume   that   Grovemor   Fitzroy   was 
right,    and   that   the    Ngatiawa   icere   the   true   owners    of  the 
district.     But  both  saw  that  as  some  more  land  than  the  little 
Town  Block  which    Governor    Fitzroy    had    procured    was 
absolutely    necessary    if   the    Settlement    were    to    be   mai 
tained,    it    was    desirable    to     open    negociations    with 
Natives  for  the  purchase  of  a  few  thousand  additional  acrce 
the   nnused    country   lying  around  such  Town  Block, 
course    was    adopted :     the  Governor  held  sevoral  meeliiigs 
with    the    Natives,    at    which    he  represented    to   them   that 
if    they  refused    to   eeU  more  land  New  Plymoath   mu«t  be 
abandoDed,   inasmuch    as    it  was  impcflsible    that  a   British 
BOtQement  could  be  maintained  on  a  piece  of  land  not 
than  two  good  fiums. 

The  Natives  were  shrewd  enough  to  see  the  force  of 
Excellency's  arguments— they  had  obeored  Uiot  some  of  the 
Sottien  hod  already  left,  that  some  of  the  Btores  hod  already 
beea  doaed,  that  markets  weze  beeomiiig  woree,  and  money 
MIMft.  They  had  leoml^  tooy  thai  miaBaonaiy  policy  w»s  no 
longer  to  pat  them  on  the  bock  and   wink  at   murder,   and 


Thim 
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that  Sir  George  Grey  s 
military  force.     They 
agireed  to  weSl  the   Gorenor 


bo  Burrajnad  «■«  Ibund  to  he 


iras  to  be  supported  by  a 

oondncl  oocofdingly,  and 

25,000    oerca    ^   land, 

of  which  whcB  it  came  to 

land  of  the  beamiest  dceeiip- 
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tion,  ntterly  unfit  for  tlie  plough.  Tliis,  however,  was  the  only 
land  they  would  sell — a  little  of  it  could  bo  nned,  a  little  was 
better  than  nono,  and  the  Stttlcra  went  to  work  on  it  in  tbo 
hope  that  some  day  the  Natives  would  see  their  own  inteit-ste 
more  clearly,  and  consent  to  part  with  a  portion  of  the  magnifi- 
cent vdldcmesB  lying  between  the  riYers  Wtuwaikoiho  and 
Waitara. 

The  little  Settlement  still,  thus  compreBsed,  could  make  no  pro- 
gress :  the  handful  of  Sottlers  who  had  remained  could  tJU 
their  little  fields  and  raise  produce  enough  to  subsist  on ;  but 
there  was  no  land  for  new  comers,  emigmtion  was  never 
renewed,  and  while  every  other  Settlement  in  Nim  Zealand 
was  exhibiting  a  large  annual  increase  of  populatiou  New  Ply- 
month  remained  statioiiory,  and  coimted  but  few  more  people  in 
1848  than  she  had  done  in  18i2. 

At  last,  in  1853,  it  seemed  as  if  better  days  were  dawning. 
Bawiri^  an  intelligent  chief  of  the  Ngatiawa,  owning  some  fijie  land 
near  the  Monganika,  seeing  that  this  dearth  of  luud  among  the 
Settlers  was  injurious  alike  to  both  races,  and  piqued  by  a  private 
quarrel,  opened  negotiations  with  the  Guvermuent  for  the  sale 
of  a  portion  of  his  territory.  The  Government  eventually 
bought  it^  and  in  just  compliment  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  completing  the  sale,  Francis 
DiOon  Bell,  named  it  |he  *'  Bell  Block."  As  Ilawirr,  however, 
and  a  party  of  his  men  were  proceeding  one  morning  to  cut 
the  boundaries,  they  were  shot  down  by  Kakator<5  and  a 
party  of  his  followers,  who  wore  lying  in  ambush  for  them. 
Katator^  was  a  petty  chief  of  the  same  tribe  who,  like 
William  King  {*20),  was  opposed  to  the  sale  of  land,  and  who  had 
threatentKl  Rawiri  thitt  he  would  take  his  life  if  he  ventured 
to  complete  the  sale.  In  rcvoiigo  of  this  foul  murder,  liawiri's 
party  besieged  Katatore's  Pah,  and  for  nearly  a  year  there  was 
exhibited  in  a  British  settleiuent  the  spectacle  of  two  parties  of 
natives  of  the  same  tril>o  carrying  on  a  murderous  war  against 
CAch  other  within  sight  of  the  Queen's  C<iurt  and  Custom 
House  (21).  At  last,  Katatore  was  slain,  when  the  quarrel  was 
considered  at  an  end,  and  no  further  opposition  was  ofiurod  to 
the  occupation  of  the  Bell  Block. 

Governor  Gore  Browne  arrived  in  Now  Zealand  in  1855,  and 
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in  the  oonrse  of  Tarions  **  progreBses**  whiek-lie  made  throng^ 
the  colony  to  see  the  different  Settlements  and  infoim  himself 
as  to  the  local  affairs  of  each,  he  visited  New  Plymouth.  He 
found  the  proyince  of  New  Plymouth,  or  Taranaki,  as  it  is  now 
called,  possessing  an  area  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  acres  of 
land,  a  territory  ahout  the  twelfth  of  the  sijM  of  England.  In  the 
whole  of  this  wide  country,  counting  both  the  Ngatiawa  tribe 
and  their  allies  the  Taranaki  tribe,  there  were,  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  only  some  3000  natives;  and  of  such  two  millions 
of  acres  which  these  3000  natives  professed  to  own,  they  hid 
not,  in  twenty  years,  CTiltivated  mo^  than  a  few  patches  lying 
along  the  coast.  The  Settlers  also  numbered  about  3000; 
and  in  the  twentieth  year  after  their  arrival  the  Government  had 
only  been  able  or  willing  to  purchase  for  them  some  40,000 
acres,  one-fourth  only  of  which  was  found  to  be  available  for 
profitable  cultivation. 

Thus,  there  were  nearly  two  millions  of  acres  of  waste  land 
in  the  province  which  the  Natives  neither  used  nor  made  any 
pretence  of  using,  and  which,  looking  at  their  small  num- 
bers and  their  decreasing  numbers,  it  was  humanly  certain 
that  they  never  would  use.  Grovemor  Browne,  however, 
though,  like  Governors  Hobson,  and  Grey,  and  Wynyard, 
ho  believed  that  by  the  treaty  of  Waitangi,  New  Plymouth 
belonged  to  the  crown  by  virtue  of  the  Waikato  deed  of  sale, 
and  that  Captain  Fitzroy  had  erred  in  admitting  the  Ngatiawa 
claim,  did  not  seek  to  disturb  Captain  Fitzroy's  decision.  At 
various  meetings  held  from  time  to  time  with  the  Natives 
and  Settlers  on  the  land  question,  aud  on  the  murderous  feud 
which  had  occurred  between  the  two  rival  chiefs  Rawiri  and 
Eatatore,  he  declared  that  he  would  pursue  Sir  GJeorge  drey's 
policy — that  where  any  Natives,  proved  owners  of  land,  delibe- 
i-ately  elected  to  sell  it,  he  would  buy  it — but  that  he  would  not 
permit  any  Natives  opposed  to  such  sale,  and  who  had  no  owner- 
ship in  the  land,  to  interfere — and  that  if  any  anti-land  si-lling 
chief  like  Eatatore  should  do  as  Katatore  did,  take  up  anus  to 
prevent  the  sale,  spill  blood  in  doing  so,  and  disturb  the  |)eace 
of  the  Settlement  by  violence  and  murder,  he  would  apprehend 
Buch  chief  and  try  him  by  British  law  (22). 

For  some   time   previous  to  Governor  Browne's  arrival  in 
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New  Zealand  there  had  been  growing  up  in  New  Plymouth, 
among  the  more  intelligent  Natives,  a  party  favourable  to 
the  sale  of  land.  These  men  had  seen  that  daring  a  period 
of  many  years  both  the  Government  and  the  Settlers  had 
kept  good  faith  with  them  —  they  had  remarked  that  at 
Anckland,  Wanganui,  Wellington,  and  Nelson,  where  the 
Natives  had  been  wise  enough  to  dispose  of  larger  por- 
tions of  their  useless  waste  lands,  European  Settlements 
and  Native  Settlements  had  alike  spread  and  flourished — • 
that,  there,  both  races,  dwelling  in  amity  and  peace,  had 
mutually  strengthened  and  enriched  each  other — and  they  had 
compared  this  state  of  things  with  that  which  prevailed  at  New 
Plymouth,  where  they  were  ever  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  ownership  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  waste 
acres  which  surrounded  them,  and  where  both  races  were 
kept  poor  and  contentious  because,  and  only  because,  the 
Native  would  not  sell  to  the  European  a  portion  of  that 
worthless  property  which  he,  the  Native,  would  neither  suflfer 
to  be  used,  nor  could  use  himself. 

Rawiri  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  this  small  but  en- 
lightened body.  In  defiance  of  the  threats  of  the  Anti-land  selling 
party  of  the  tribe,  swayed  by  such  men  as  Eatator4  and  William 
King,  he  had  ventured  to  sell  his  land  to  the  Government — he 
had  met  his  death  in  consequence,  and  the  dastardly  policy, 
for  I  can  give  it  no  other  name,  of  Colonel  Wynyard's  Govern- 
ment, in  purchasing  this  chief's  land,  and  then  in  allowing 
him  to  be  murdered  with  impunity,  was  the  only  reason  why  his 
example  in  defying  the  King  and  Eatatore  party,  by  selling 
land  which  belonged  to  him,  was  not  more  generally  followed  by 
those  who,  like  him,  thought  that  to  a  certain  extent  they  had  a 
right  to  do  what  they  pleased  with  their  own.  When,  however, 
Governor  Gore  Browne  had  the  manliness  to  declare  that  he 
would  suffer  no  clique  or  party  in  the  tribe  to  interfere  between 
the  Queen  and  the  owners  of  any  land  who  might  elect  to 
sell  it,  the  Rawiri  party  were  re-encouraged,  and  eventually  Te 
Teira,  a  chief  residing  at  Waitara,  with  about  sixty  followers, 
decided  on  offering  to  the  Government  a  piece  of  land  which  he 
and  his  ancestors  had  long  possessed  there. 

William  King,  who,  as  we  have  seen  in  note  20,  had   noiv 
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returned  to  Waitara,  William  King,  who  waa  one  of  th© 
first  to  abftudoii  the  posaessious  of  his  tribe,  and  on©  of  the 
List  to  vonture  htick  when  the  White  man  had  made  the  place 
a  safe  residence  fur  him,  had  long  been  covertly  promoting  that 
Anti-land  selling  conspiracy  which  had  been  formed  in  the 
Now  Plymouth  country.  It  was  he  who  had  welcomed 
Tamati  Beina  at  the  Waitara,  (29)  when  this  man 
made  his  tour  from  Wellington  to  New  Plymouth,  in  order 
to  organize  a  Land-leaguo  party ;  he  who  had  incited  or 
Bupportcd  Katatore  in  the  deed  of  murdering  E^wiri ;  he  who 
had  intrigued  against  Ihiah ;  he  who  had  insulted  Governor 
after  Governor ;  and  who  had  over  bragged  from  the  day  he  had 
taken  heart  and  ventured  to  show  his  face  again  at  Waitara  that 
no  Pakeha  fihould  ever  own  a  rood  or  till  an  acre  there. 

Much  angry  diacuHfiion  had  ensued  between  To  Teira  and 
Willi  am  King  respecting  the  determination  of  the  former  to  sell 
his  land.  Te  Teira  declared  that  he  woxild  do  as  Rawiri  had 
done— soil  what  was  hie  own.  King  pointed  to  Rawiri  and  hifl 
fate,  and  warned  him  that  he  had  better  not.  And  if  Governor 
Browne  had  Biiffiercd  King  and  Toira  to  fight  their  q^narrel  out 
at  Watiara,  ae  Governor  Wyuyard  had  suffered  Katator^  and 
Rawiri  to  fight  their  quarrel  out  at  Mougaraka,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  both  leaders  and  a  few  of  their  followers 
would  soon  have  been  knocked  on  the  head,  and  that  thi« 
Waitara  land  would  have  passed  to  the  Crown  much  as  the  Bell 
Block  at  Mongaraka  had  passed  to  the  Crown. 

If  the  miserable  tjucRtion  of  the  mere  acqmBitron  of  a  few 
hundred  acres  of  land  Ijy  tlie  British  Government  had  been  the 
real  question  at  issue  on  the  banks  of  the  Waitara,  this  "  laisses 
fiiiro  "  course  of  Governor  Wynyard's  might  have  been  tho  most 
politic  course.  But  this  was  n/>i  tho  question  at  Waitara — 
the  intrinsic  value  of  tho  few  acres  of  land  there  was  nothing 
greater  than  tho  intrinsic  value  of  the  few  shillings  levied 
on  Hampden  for  ship  money — there  was  a  great  principle  al 
stake.  Were  two  bands  of  Natives  again  to  bo  allowed  to  munler 
each  other  in  a  British  Settlement  in  utter  contempt  and  defi- 
ance of  British  law  ?  Was  the  Maori  King  Movement,  only 
another  nam©  for  tho  Waitai'a  Quarrel— a  Movement  organised 
and  proBOcnted  in  utter  defiance  of  that  Treaty  of  Waitangi 
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wMo^  for  twenty  years  had  dictated  the  relations  of  tlie  two 
mces ;  a  Movement  whicli  had  torn  down  tho  Queon*8  iag  aiad 
hoisted  a  rebel  banDer  in  its  place  ;  a  Movement  wliicli  might 
provoko  an  exterminating  war  of  roceB,  and  desolate  the 
fineat  colony  the  Crown  had  ever  possessed — to  be  ivinked  at 
and  suffered  to  gro-w  and  fester  to  its  full  proportions  ? — or  was  an. 
attempt  to  be  made,  while  an  attempt  cotdd  be  made,  to  stop  it, 
and  tuach  our  misguided  savages  that  in  1 860  it  was  high  time 
that  British  rule  should  make  itself  felt  in  a  British  colony 
planted  in  1840,  and  that  their  hmd  prayers  in  the  market  place 
should  no  longer  excuse  their  murderous  violence  in  the  bnih, 
nor  their  lacquer  of  religion  any  longer  mask  their  defiance  of 
the  law  f 

These  were  the  questionfl  which  Governor  Browne  and  hia 
ministerial  advisers  had  to  ask  them bg Ives  when  they  met  in 
Council  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  would  purchase  Teira's 
land.  They  decided  on  doing  so.  Despite  tho  knowledge  they 
pOBfleseod  that  a  largo  and  in^ucntial  section  of  the  Missionary 
party,  composed  of  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  wonld 
leave  nothing  undone  to  obstruct  theii-  policy  and  to  misrepreaent 
and  villily  their  motives  both  among  the  Natives  and  in  certain 
influential  quarters  in  England— despite  their  kuuwledge  that 
if  any  qmirrel  at  Taranaki  should  provoke  a  war  it  miglit  prove  a 
war  of  a  very  serious  and  costly  character,  they  decided  on  pur- 
chasing Te  Teira's  land.  They  decided  that  if  some  semblance  of 
law  and  order  could  not  bo  enforced  and  preserved  in  the  Colony 
without  an  appeal  to  the  sword  they  would  mercifully  appeal  to 
tho  sword — and  I  assert^  and  I  fool  that  the  vast  miijurity 
of  my  readers  must  support  me  in  the  assertion,  that  the  deci- 
sion which  Governor  Browne  and  his  ministerial  advisers 
arrived  at  was  a  most  manly  and  a  most  righteous  decision — one 
which  their  regard  for  both  races,  their  duty  to  tho  colony  and 
the  Queen,  imperatively  commanded  them  to  adopt.  (24.) 

Aware  of  tho  gravity  of  tho  issue,  the  Government  proceeded 
in  their  course  with  all  possible  care  and  dolibenvtion.  Months 
were  spent  in  investigating  Te  Teira*s  title— it  was  foimd  tu  bo 
unimpeachable— numerous  meetings  were  held  with  the  Natives 
—William  King  was  present— at  two  of  these  he  formally  ad- 
mitted that  tho  kud  was  Toixa'a  (25) — but  swore,  again,  that  he 
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would  not  suffer  him  to  bgU  it— the  purcbase-mouey  was 
down— again  and  ftgain  was  William  King    cautioned  not 
interference  turned  tlio   addcsr's  ear— the  survey  was  sloi 
commenced  ^ — it  was  stopped  by  this  misguided  man — troops  w< 
marched  to  the  spot,  and  the  Taranaki  war  cinnmenced.  (26.) 

Of  troops,  naval  brigade,  'militia  and  rifle  Yolunteers, 
effective  force  of  Kome  200U  men  has  gradually  been  organised 
Kew  Plymouth,  The  force  of  reW  Natives,  made  up,  at  present, 
of  William  King  and  his  Waifcara  bond,  of  the  mnrderona  Tara- 
naki  tril:M3,  descril)cd  in  note  8,  and  of  various  Land-league  and 
Mauri  King  Natives  from  Waikato,  banded  mth  turbulent  young 
Natives  anxious  for  a  light,  and  desperadoes,  and  others,  doscribed 
at  page  451^  win*  have  joined  the  fray  through  love  of  blood  and 
Lopes  i>f  plimder,  may  also  number  2000  men  (27).  Four  or  five 
smart  KkiiTaishea  have  been  fought ;  and  tho  loss  on  our  side  haa 
been  about  100.  The  Natives  have  probably  lost  aa  nnmy 
more  ;  but,  owing  to  the  bad  handling  of  the  troops,  and  our  new 
commander's  excusable  ignorance  of  Maori  t«.ctics  and  bush 
fighting,  the  rel>elH  have  hitherto  had  the  best  of  it.  With 
the  exception  of  two  or  three  stockades  at  Waitara  and  else- 
where, it  may  be  said  that  the  whole  of  the  nu-al  district  has 
been  abandoned  to  them — five-sixths  of  tho  farm-houses  and 
homesteads  have  been  bm-nt  down  or  sackeA^- twenty 'two  were 
counted  bhizimj  in  one  datf ;  and  tho  value  of  the  properly 
destroyed  and  stolen,  and  of  tho  stock  driven  off  or  wantonly 
slaughtered,  probably  amounts  to  fuU  200,000/.  The  long- 
suffering  Settlers,  at  whoee  cost  this  great  question  of  tho  fiirtber 
colonisation  of  New  Zealand  is  being  fought  out,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  troops  are  fortified  in  tho  town — the  women  ^1M^ 
children  have  been  sent  away  to  tho  caixs  of  the  noble  Colonisti 
of  Nelson— and  tho  hardy  and  much-enduring  little  Settlement 
of  New  Plymouth,  long  the  garden  of  New  Zealand,  has,  for 
the  day,  been  all  but  annihilated  by  storm  of  rebel  war. 


This  I  believe,  is,  a  true  account  of  William  Eong  and  hi* 
tribe,  and  a  correct  sketch  of  what  is  familiar  to  all  of  ns  in 
Nqw  Zoaknd,  as  the  "  Now  Plymouth  Land  Question." 

'VVTiat  can  be  said  for  William  King  and  the  Waitara  rebels? 
If  it  be  afisoit^d  timt  the  Taranaki  War  is  a  war  springing,  not 
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from  local  cAnees,  but  from  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
certain  disafffictecl  NatiTCB  to  emancipate  tbomsclTeB  from 
Britisli  rule,  aud  to  set  up  a  Native  king,  what  can  he  urged  in 
{►alliation  of  it '?  For  nearly  &  quarter  of  a  century,  Guvem- 
tnent,  MisfiionarieR,  Natives,  have  agreed  to  take  and  jDterprct 
the  Treaty  of  Waitaugi  as  tbo  "  Charta "  which  should  pre- 
Bcribe  and  regulate  the  relationu  of  the  two  races— the  great 
**  Charta  "  under  which  the  cnloniBation  of  the  coimtry  should 
commence  and  proceed,  and^  by  this  Treaty,  the  Natives,  in  con- 
sideration of  being  guaranteed  theii-  "  posfiessions/'  made 
over  the  sovereignty  of  New  Zealand  to  the  Queen.  We  have 
seen,  by  the  remarks  made  at  page  33,  that  a  most  liberal,  a 
moat  ludicrously  liberal,  interpretation  was  given  to  the  word 
"  poMeHeions  ;**  and  that  the  British  Gr>vemnieEt  of  the  day 
solemnly  declared  that  every  acre  of  a  country  as  large  as  tho 
United  Kingdom  belonged,  equitably  and  legally  belonged,  to  a 
deerMdng  handful  of  savages  who  did  not  use,  who  never  had 
used,  who  could  never  hope  to  use,  one  acre  in  a  thousand 
of  it ;  and  whose  chief  title  to  tho  immense  wilderness  they 
had  been  incited  to  claim,  arose  from  the  accidental  ciremu- 
fltoiioe  of  their  happening  to  be  bom  in  it.  We  have  seen 
by  the  reniarks  at  page  442,  that  the  obligations  iinpofted  on 
ns  by  this  Treaty,  farcifid  as  the  Treaty  was,  have  been 
sacredly  fulfilled;  and  wliilo  observing  tho  letter  of  it  in 
paying  tho  Natives  for  every  acre  of  land  we  till^  we  ha%'0 
acted  in  the  spirit  of  it  by  providing  them  with  missionary 
establishments,  with  hospitals,  with  training  schools;  and 
by  endowing  them  with  agricultural  and  mechanical  know- 
lodge,  and  a  hundred  gifts  of  civilisation  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  oiu*  boud.  Natives  who  plot  "  King  Leagues" 
and  "  Land  Leagues"  in  New  Zealand,  and  take  up  arms  to 
execute  their  designs,  can  offer  no  shadow  of  excuse  for 
their  conduct.  If  in  the  Mother  Country  bands  of  infatuated 
Welahmen  were  now  to  take  arms,  proclaim  a  Welsh  king,  and 
murderously  prevent  the  people  of  Monmouthshire  or  Salop 
from  selling  lands  for  the  purpiises  of  an  approaching  English 
railway,  the  natives  of  tho  Principality  would,  substantially, 
have  just  as  much,  and  just  as  little,  cause  for  their  revolt  and 
ions  as  have   the  natives  of  Tarauaki^  VV^aikato^  «s«d. 
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Tntipo.     And  if  tHe  Tarftnald  War  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
Hpriiigiiig  from    general    King-Movement  and    Land^Xfeagoo 
causes  it  muet  evcrywliere   be  admitted  to  be  a  war  wbi 
William  King  and  hifl  confederates  have  wickedly  and  deli 
rately  provoked. 

Ifj  on  tbe  otbor  hand,  we  consent  to  take  Mn  HadfieLrs  view 
of  the  war,  and  to  view  it  as  a  war  springing  from  purely 
causes,  what,  even  then,  can  he  said  for  William  King  ?  Of 
five  Governors  in  New  Zealand — coimselleJ  and  instructed  as 
they  have  been  by  itiissionary  advisers  —  no  fewer  than  four 
have  pronoimccd  that  New  Plymouth  belonged  to  the 
Waikato  tribe,  and  that  the  Ngatiawa  had  lost  all  right 
or  title  thereto ;  while  we  see  that  the  Land  Court  (a 
Comi  specially  constituk'd  by  the  Home  Government  and  the 
missionary  party)  judicially  pronounced  the  same  decision,  B' 
no  Governor,  no  Minister,  no  Court,  no  Colonist,  ever  wish 
prat'tically  to  enforce  against  the  Ngatiawa  their  own  law, 
which  declares  that  a  conquered  tribe  driven  from  a  district 
haex  that  district.  To  every  man  of  common  humanity  and 
common  sense,  there  was  8f)mething  repulsive  in  the  idea  that 
though  the  Ngatiawa  might  have  provoked  the  Waikato  attack, 
yet  that  the  bloody  success  of  the  Waikatoes,  their  cannibal 
feasts,  their  strings  of  slaves^  was  to  be  taken  by  Englishmen 
as  a  pretext  for  depriving  the  Ngatiawa  of  their  lands — 
we  purchased  a  small  portion  of  them  and  entreated  them  to 
make  beneficial  use  of  the  rest.  By  the  Waikato  deed  of 
purchase,  the  Queen  was  the  rightful  owner  of  New  Plymouth 
—but  the  Queen  never  exercised,  nor  ever  attempted  to 
exercise,  any  rights  of  ownership  deprived  from  such  purchaae. 
The  Queen  and  the  Settlers  virtually  gave  back  to  the 
Ngatiawa  the  whole  of  the  district  of  which  they  had  bee© 
deprived ;  and,  as  w©  have  Rcon  in  the  coitrHe  of  tin's  narrative, 
every  acre  which  the  Settlers  tilled  in  Tiu-annki  had  been 
acquired  of  the  Ngatiawa  by  way  of  friendly  purchase.  Nei 
can  it  be  alleged  that  the  Settlers  were  greedy  of  land,  or 
manifested  any  disposition  to  leave  the  Natives  without  a  s 
ciency.  As  before  observed,  the  Province  of  Taranaki  con 
over  two  milbous  of  acres,  and,  till  quite  lately,  counted  _ 
native  population  of  about  3000,  and  a  European  populatioa 
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of  about  3000.  THo  3Q00  Nfttives  poseesu  tli©  two  millions  of 
acres— the  3000  Settlers,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  their  eettle- 
ment,  possess  less  than  forty  tlioaeimd  acres — and  it  is  not 
the  eliglitest  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Natives  have  no  more 
chanco  of  ever  requiring  a  tenth  part  of  their  two  millions  of 
acres  tham  the  people  of  Cornwall  or  Kent  have  of  ever  re- 
quiring Kamschatka  or  Cathay. 

It  was  long  provoking  enough  to  the  New  Plymouth 
Settlors  to  find  that  such  a  handful  of  Natives,  having  such  an 
immense  territory,  should  so  play  the  part  of  the  dog  in  tho 
manger ;  especially  when  they  recollected  that  they  had  virtually 
given  back  this  territory  to  such  handful  of  Natives,  and  that 
scarce  one  of  them  would  have  dared  to  dwell  m  it  had  not 
Settlers,  civilisation,  and  the  British  flag,  made  it  a  safe  dwell- 
ing-placo  for  them.  But  provocation  in  tho  matter  of  the  land 
was  made  no  ground  for  treating  tho  Natives  with  hostility  or 
harshnesa.  I  challenge  Mr.  Had  field  to  point  to  imy  Settlement 
in  New  Zealand  whoro  tho  White  men  have  sho^vn  greater  con- 
sideration for  the  Natives  than  at  New  Plymouth.  Two  or  three 
active  missionary  establishments  have  been  maintained  for 
them  ;  several  schools  and  a  native  hospital  (the  finest  building  in 
the  Province)  have  been  provided  for  them  ;  and  for  twenty  years 
the  Settlement  has  offered  them  a  liierative  market  for  their 
prodnce ;  while  it  is  notorious  that  there  is  no  part  of  New 
Zeahmd  where  the  Natives  have  been  so  utterly  exempt  from  any 
galling  restraint  of  British  law.  In  fact,  in  New  Plymouth,  as  in 
every  other  part  of  Now  Zealand,  the  Natives^  well  and  kindly 
treated  by  the  ColonistSj  bavo  been  patted,  and  petted,  and 
coaxed,  and  remonstrated  with,  and  mildly  entreated^  and  prayed 
over  by  Governor  after  Governor  and  missionary  after  missionary 
till,  like  tho  pampered  homid,  they  have  turned  and  bitten ;  and 
if  anything  can  now  arrest  their  headlong  downward  conrse, 
it  will  be  the  bitter  tonic  of  a  most  merited  and  a  most  thorough 
thrashing. 

But,  provoking  as  was  tho  dogged  refusal  of  the  Natives  to 
sell  land  ;  strange  as  might  be  the  spectacle  of  Natives,  who 
for  twenty  years  had  inflieti'd  such  injuries  on  tho  Settlement, 
being  w^ell  treated  by  tho  Bettlemeiit  ;  anomalous  as  was  tho 
whole  state  of  things  at  New  Plymouth^  it  was  a  state  of 
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,tliiiigg  wliicli  might  have  contmned  for  years  hod  not  n 
element  been  imported  into  it.  The  Ngatiawa  might 
gone  on  selliiig,  and  the  Settlers  might  havo  gone  on  bnyi; 
little  pleats  and  patches  of  knd  between  1860  and  1870, 
they  had  dune  between  1840  and  1850, — but  when  the  tri 
qiiai-folled  among  theniBelvos,  and  divdod  into  two  camps,  the  one 
aniions  to  soil  a  portion  of  their  waste  lands,  the  other  doolaring 
they  would  allow  no  Buch  portion  to  bo  sold,  tlie  torpid  New 
Plymouth  laud  cpiostion  instantly  bi*ought  forth  a  new  fea 
which  at  once  bin^t  out  in  an  eruption  of  war.  If  Willi 
King  had  been  still  content  to  advance  no  farther  in  1860 
lie  had  done  in  the  ten  years  previous^that  ia,  if  he  had 
content  to  decline  selling  a  rood  of  his  own  thoiuiandri  of 
acres  of  unused  barren  land — his  detractors  might  have  caUcd 
him  a  iBuddle-headed  focd,  who  was  losing  the  snbgitaiicc  in 
grasping  the  shadow,  and  who  in  rc8i>cct  to  his  poflscssioxi 
of  any  civilised  knowledge  did  little  crodit  to  hie  uu»- 
Bionaiy  tutors — but  thoy  could  not  have  qwxrrcUed  with  him : 
he  was  merely  doing  what  he  liked  with  his  own.  But,  in  1860, 
backed,  as  we  have  seen,  by  thousands  of  Land-League  and 
Maori-King  plotters,  and  incited  to  regietance  by  bigoted  and 
meddlesome  miBsionaries  of  the  Exeter  Hall  imd  Hadiield  stamp, 
he  ventured  a  vast  «tride  farbhcr,  and  declared  thai  not  onfy  ux>M 
he  not  ieH  kU  oum  land^  btH  thai  he  would  suffer  no  oiker  owner  af 
land  to  Bdl  an  acre.  All  doubts  which,  dctipite  the  care  taken 
by  tho  Government  to  ascertain  that  Teira's  title  was  good, 
might  have  arisen  in  certain  quarters  as  to  Toira's  real  owner- 
ship of  the  land  he  stild,  are  swept  away  by  King's  bragging 
declaration  Ihnt  the  land  U  Te  Teira»,  hut  that  ke^  William  Kin^^ 
Manffikikr,  iviK  not  permit  Tcira  find  A?**  part  if  to  sell  it ! 

What  is  this — is  it  not  something  revolting  to  common  jngti 
and  to  common  sense  ?  Secretly  suspecting  that  no  sul>stan 
excuse  con  bo  made  for  him  on  the  plea  of  part  ownersliip  of 
hind,  Mr.  Hadtield  and  the  missionary  clique  who  defend  Willi 
King,  and  Mr.  Fox,  and  his  patriotic  "  tail  of  three  "  who  wo 
make  this  Taranki  war  a  niero  atepping-stoDe  to  power,  have 
endeavoured  to  show  that  William  King  as  a  chief  of  the  tribe, 
poflseiBed  the  right  of  ^'  Mana,"  that  is,  tho  power  to  forbid  tho 
alienation  of  any  of  the  tribal  lands.    The  highest  authorittea  in 
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Rand  on  Maori  laws  Bud  customs — Mr.  MacLean,  and 
ive  commiBsiuuci'8,  Mr.  Fiiuicis  Dillon  Bell,  and  other 
momDors  of  the  House  of  Eeprc;eeiitativee,  the  Itev.  Mr.  Biiddlo, 
the  Rev.  Mr,  Whiteley,  and  niuiiy  of  the  oldest  Wesleytm  mis- 
sionaries^deeliiro  that  such  a  thing  as  ttiB  "Mana,"  set  up 
as  it  now  is  for  a  case  liko  William  KJug'Bj  is  a  thing  utterly  un- 
knmtm  in  Maori  Law  ;  and  it  may  very  reasonahly  be  said, 
that  if  Mr.  Fox  or  Mi\  ForHaitii  now  claimed  to  pi-actifie  Zh'uit 
de  ettisifiufe  among  their  New  Zealand  tenantry  bticause  tho 
twins,  tlieir  aucostors,  might  once  have  enjoyed  the  Gallows 
ight  in  England,  they  would  claim  no  more,  and  no  lees,  for 
lemselvoB  than  they  now  claim  for  WiHiain  King  in  seek- 
to  cover  him  with  their  rag  of  **  Mana."  Fearing  to  be 
riven  from  "  part  ownerehip  "  plea,  fearing  to  bo  driven  from 
Mana^"  Mr.  Hadfield  and  Mr.  Fox  pleiul  for  their  olient  ad 
mericonliamj  and  point  to  hie  loyalty  in  Cook's  Straits,  and 
hi«  custom  o-f  bell-ringiug  and  matutinal  ceremony  of  prayer. 
But  it  is  asserted  that  in  Cook's  Straits  William  King  did  little 
loro  tlian  preserve  an  armt^d  neutrality,  or  that  he  did  no  more 
than  shout  with  what  he  believed  uiight  soon  grow  into  the 
biggest  mob — while  as  to  Lis  c^mversioHy  truth  and  indignation 
reply  that  his  conversion  is  but  a  mask ;  and  that  though, 
parrot  like,  he  can  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer,  he  is  the  sanctified 
savage  whoso  fit  allies  innrdered  our  boys  at  Omata,  and  who,  at 
Wataira,  sent  out  the  yoimg  weasels  of  his  brood  to  brain  our 
wounded  soldiers  on  tho  field. 

Glancing  back,  then,  at  the  New  Plymouth  Land  Ques- 
tion, and  at  King's  history  and  proceedings,  I  assert  that, 
whether  the  Taramiki  War  be  viewed  as  a  war  springing  &om 
LoC4d  CtniscSj  or  from  Muori-Kimj  and  Land-League  causes, 
or  from  a  combination  of  bo^th,  it  is,  in  either,  or  in 
any  case,  a  war  wliich  William  King  has  wickedly  pro- 
voked— a  WOT  which  he  has  commenced  with  atrocities 
worthy  of  the  Maori's  most  barbarous  days,  and  a  war  which, 
if  the  Queen  is  to  reign  in  New  Zealand  and  the  North 
Island  in  to  bo  preserved  as  a  British  colony,  must  not  bo  stopped 
by  any  ^''prece^  armiim"  of  the  Natives,  or  by  any  maudliu 
sontimoiitality  of  Missionary  bigots  of  tho  Hodfiold  school — but 
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one  which  must  be  profiecuted  till  WiUiam  King  and  luB  mur- 
derous alliea  &om  the  South  shall  &ne  for  peace  and  pardon  (28), 
and  otfcr  im  ample  indomnilication  in  laud  for  the  property  they 
have  de8troyed,  and  for  the  losses  thoy  haTe  80  wantonly  inflicted 
on  tho  long-forbearing  Settlers  of  Taranaki, 


Oim  FuTUttK  Nativb  Polict* 

Antorior  to  our  taking  any  effectnal  measures  for  civilising 
and  preserving  the  Maori  race,  there  are  now  two  things 
absolutely  neeeKsary  to  be  accomplifihed ;  the  war  with  WUliam 
King  must  be  prosecuted  imtil  he  sues  for  peaee — and  there 
muHfc  he  statioued  in  New  Zeahind  such  a  military  and  naval 
forcOj  backed  by  Colonial  Militia  and  Rifle  Rangers,  as  shall 
prove  to  the  Maori  that  we  tire  tho  stronger  Power, 

If  we  are  sincere  in  our  decltirntion  that  we  wieh  to  preserve 
the  Maori  race,  and  gradually  raise  it  to  an  equality  with  onr 
own,  the  absolute  necessity  of  proving  to  them  that  W6  Eire  the 
fltrongtjr  power  will  instantly  bo  apparent  to  every  nnprcjndicod 
person  who  has  watched  the  course  of  events  in  New  Zealand 
during  the  last  few  years.  And  this  necessity  may,  I  think,  he 
made  equally  apparent  to  the  English  reader  by  supposing  for 
him  a  case,  the  like  of  which,  virtoally,  has  ocouirod  in  Now 
Zealand  a  dozen  times,  imd  which,  if  we  again  attempt  to 
legislate  for  tho  Natives  without  an  armed  force  at  our  backs, 
will  oc€ur  a  dozen  times  more  and  fnifitrate  tho  wisest  and  most 
benevolent  meaenrea  we  could  poBsihly  take  for  their  good. 
In  a  tribe  of  Now  Zealanders,  as  in  every  other  conununity 
of  human  beings,  tliero  are  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  intelligent 
and  the  stupid,  Tho  former  may  sometimea  predominate  ;  the 
respectable  members  of  the  commimity  may  sometimes  out- 
number tho  vagabond  and  the  desperate ;  but,  vagabond  and 
desperate  there  ^ill  ever  be,  and  in  many  a  New  Zealand  tribe 
the  vagabond  and  tho  desperate  still  fonn  the  majority.  Now 
a  tribe  composed  of  these  mixed  elements,  tired,  say,  of  the 
inseeurity  of  life  and  property,  or  of  the  tribal  trouir 
of  the  poverty,  or  of  the  want  of  progress,  it  suifora  irvn 
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its  oM  Native  regime  of  Maori  customs,  petitions  tlie  Native 
Council,  presided  over,  say  by  Bishop  Selwyn^  to  bring  it  within 
the  pale  of  EngHsh  civiliBation  and  to  extend  to  it  British  laws. 
This  is  done,  and  done  in  the  most  complete  and  politic  manner. 
To  explain  and  administer  the  criminal  law,  Native  magistratt^s  sit 
on  the  bench  with  Colonista,  the  native  policeman  is  2>re8tint  to 
exocnte  the  wftirants  of  the  Court,  and  every  possible  precaution 
is  humanely  taken  to  prevent  the  wholesome  restraints  of  British 
law  from  galling  the  new  subject  whom  it  is  to  save.  Some  case 
of  violence  occurs :  a  robbery,  an  a«8tiultj  areon,  adultery,  leading 
to  murder,  and  the  Bench  issues  its  warrant  for  the  appreheusion 
of  the  offender.  Does  not  Bishop  Solwjn  know  that  withoiit  this 
wamitit  of  the  Court  wore  rendered  good  and  valid  by  the  of- 
fender's knowledge  that  there  were  British  bayonets  in  the  dig- 
tance  which,  if  necessary,  would  enforce  it,  he  and  his  fellows, 
the  vagabond  and  the  desperate  of  the  tribe,  might  tear  tho 
warrant  up  and  tomahawk  the  bearer?  And  does  not  the 
Bishop  know  that  the  more  enlightened  and  respectable  portion 
of  tho  tribe,  those  who  had  prayed  the  white  man  to  give  them 
British  laws,  dare  not  help  the  white  man  to  enforce  them, 
because,  and  only  because,  they  stivv  that  he  had  no  sufficient 
force  at  his  back  to  make  it  clear  to  all  that  if  the  (jimn-cl  led 
to  blows,  tho  White  man  would  bo  able  to  put  down  the 
desijeradoes  who  had  thus  laughed  him  and  his  laws  to  scorn  ? 

II'  Bishop  Selw^,  and  Bishop  Abraham,  and  Archdeacon 
Hadfield,  and  the  Church  Missionary  clique,  do  not  know  this, 
they  have  lived  in  New  Zealand  for  years  with  their  e&n 
stopped  and  their  eyes  shut.  But  they  do  know  it ;  and  further, 
they  know,  or  ought  to  know,  that  after  one  or  two  instances  of 
the  wholesome  enforcement  of  British  laws  had  occiured  in 
cases  such  as  1  have  supposed,  there  would  be  no  need  to 
employ  force,  inasmuch  as  the  mere  presence  of  the  force  in 
the  Colony  would  be  sufficient  to  give  ua  the  the  active  support 
of  half  the  Natives  in  bringing  the  whole  colony  under  British 
law,  and  would  prevent  the  other  half  from  ol>fitructing  us 
in  the  process.  The  sick  or  dying  child  needs  medieino,  he 
tastes  it,  and  turns  from  the  cup— but  the  goml  physician 
USUI}  kind  force,  he  makes  him  take  it,  and  the  child  is  saved ; 
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and  kind  fense  mart  be  laed  towfvtiie 

Tlieremiirtbe  no  misteke  in  this 

if  iheydome  tlielion0iirfoxaMLm7pa0Bi^«iII,Itrart,  htSaen 

me,  wben  I  nj  tint  we  em  now  do  noddng  etfcfiwil  in  Sew 

gSflelmd  for  the  good  of  boUi  zneea^  mrt  end  eicepi  we  htm 

a  strong  «zmed  foiee  in  the  eoimtiy  en  whkk  to  beae  ear 

opentiaiifl. 

Bedonbled  nuniontty  eflbrte-^ongoee  of  pirtoml  biUci. 
mnltiplicetion  of  ehapele,  tnmshlioiis  of  RoihmMi  Cnaoej  and 
JackandtheBeanStalk—iedofiliMlpgialatitecflorti  admimoa 
to  local  pariiament,  admiarion  to  geneial  pailMwwt,  Naiire 
ooonei],  NatiiFe  magiakiate,  Naii^  policcaMa,  Kaliw  achool, 
Kaftii^hoqHtal — ^wQleachandallptafewdflaBif  wedonol  fint 
prore  to  the  Maori  that  wkQe  we  aie  a  jvl  and  »eiuful  race 
we  are  a  atrong  and  a  wailike  laee — ftiaee  as  well  able  to  fi^ 
aa  to  woric,  cr  trade,  or  talk,  or  wifte.  Here  lad  &ere  among 
the  NatiTea,  aome  man  of  aiqierior  inteHeet  mmj  be  foond  who, 
owing  to  a  long  intimacy  widi  funiliee  of  fmbmirti  who  wonU 
convene  with  him  on  aome  other  anfajecta  dan  his  own 
merits,  or  aalfation,  or  adnh  b^m,  and  fte  like, 
haa  formed  a  leasonable  idea  of  the  rtrengdi  of  tibe  ^White 
man;  and  here  and  there  a  Natire  baa  peraonaDr  Tinted 
England  and  aeen  and  measored  for  bimai  If  Portsmooth, 
Woolwich,  and  the  Gnazds — ret  onlr  to  be  eaDed  a  liar  on  hit 
retnm.  Bat.  except  in  a  barieaqQe  snattoring  of  acriptmal 
knowledge,  the  New  Zealand  Xatiiva.  intdfigeaiy  artnto  as  they 
are.  aie  raallT.  ei«n  now,  little  other  in  mmy  impoiiant 
osKntialt  tfian  they  ireve  in  tlie  days  cf  Tamma  and  Cook^ 
emn  now,  in  many  letperta,  mentally  and  monllty,  tficT  are  little 
other  than  de^^er,  oieigitmn,  tmbnlent.  liemn  childrai — 
diildrea  who  ha««  ne  more  idea  of  the  power  and  resonroea 
of  the  iir-off  OMmtiy  which  wonld  nle  ^keai  Aan  tlie  saiivgei 
ofCVntnlAfiic^ 

The  Oimrh  Miiaaoiariea.  who.  in  eotndentioB  of  the  giert 
fORW  kTVih^a  on  them  by  the  paUi«.  might  have  been  e^Kcted 
t)o  atstnapt  k>  do  Awne  pnKUe  good  in  Xew  y^^i-*^  hy  uaiwii- 
ing  tti^  thtftr  c^«^Tt»  Mme  knowledge  of  tha^  ptnetkal  and  aril, 
bat«  bMA  loo  mneh  cngixsMd  ^  eiMiiaiiiM  to  the  Natiia 
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on  tlie  mysteries  of  the  Trinity,  the  errors  of  Eome,  the  hercsiog 
of  Wesley,  to  have  had  much  time  or  mclinaticm  to  teach  the 
Native  (mythiag  that  would  be  terrestrially  useful  to  him  ;  and 
whereyer  mififiionary  teaching  has  stooped  to  things  mtindano,  it 
has,  as  before  obstsrved,  sought  chiefly  to  exalt  the  Bkck  man 
and  to  debase  the  White. 

One  marked  charaeteriBtic  of  the  Maori  race  is  tlielr  Btupid, 
Chinese-liko  contempt  for  any  other  race.  They  sneer  at  French- 
men as  Weo-WeeSj  moke  mock  of  Englishmen  as  a  people  who 
work,  like  beaTer-rats,  but  who  can  run  away  like  rats,  and 

teem  dark-skiimed  races  bo  littlo  that  I  have  heard  tliem  fign- 
jatiTely  boast  that  they  could  eat  an  AuKtrolian  aboriginal  for 
hrenkfastj  and  dispose  of  &  negro  for  supper.  They  know  that  we 
have  soldiers,  and  goaeonade  as  they  may,  they  would  gladly 
never  see  a  soldier  again.  But,  they  believe  that  we  have  but  few 
BoMiers.  They  have  Ijcen  told  too,  that  our  soldiers  are  wanted 
elsewhere,  and  that  the  Queen  woidd  not  again  ubo  soldiers  in 
New  Zealand.  The  58th  Regiment  was  sent  away ;  the  (loth,  it 
was  mmourcd,  would  follow,  and  this  gave  strength  to  their 
belief,  itnd  confirmation  to  the  reports  they  had  hetird.  Physi- 
cal force,  the  might  of  the  strong  arm,  they  resimct— thiH,  they 
think,  come«  and  goes  with  the  Soldier,  Moral  force,  industry, 
the  wealth  of  the  working  arm,  they  covertly  despise — ^this,  they 
tliink,  and  this  alone,  is  the  (>oor  possession  of  the  Colonist. 
We  are  the  busy  beavers— they,  the  warlike  wolves — and  they 
will  be  ruled  by  none  of  our  Beaver  laws  till  we  show  that  w© 
con  enforce  them  with  the  Lion's  teeth  and  claws. 

Their  whole  history,  in  common  with  the  history  of  all 
aboriginal  races,  the  whole  of  our  twenty  yeare*  intercourse  with 
them,  shows  that  they  reverence  physical  power  and  esteem  it 
the  only  qualification  for  command.  For  ten  years  wo  attempted 
to  live  with  them  without  the  presence  of  a  Soldier :  we  trusted 
to  prayers,  to  mild  persuasion,  to  missionaries,  to  missionary 
govornoi-s.  The  dirt  they  made  us  eat  during  this  humiliating 
period  is  revolting  to  think  of — they  committed  twenty  murders, 
Toee  in  two  rebellions^  and  sacked  a  Settlement.  Trnops 
apiieared,  and  for  the  next  ten  years  the  Native  hid  his  omie 
and  tiimod  to  the  plough,  and  the  Colony  twice  quadrupled  her 
Wealth  and  population.  Half  the  troops  are  withdravra — Colonial 
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Office  economy  tkreiitens  to  withtlraw  the  other  half — and 
onoG  the  Colony  ih  in  a  blaze  again,  and  thousauds  are  broQ 
to  the  verge  of  rain. 

Calling  in  Archdeacon  Hadfield  as  mediator,  we  mi^t  pal 
np  a  peace  with  William  King,  and  express  onr  sorrow  for  wl 
had  happened  at  Waitara.  Despatching  Bishop  Abraham 
WaikatOj  we  might  get  eld  apology  from  the  Waikatos  for  their 
wantun  raid  on  New  Plymouth,  and  possibly  a  hundrtHi  pigs, 
compensation  for  our  slain  Soldiers  and  onr  slain  and  wound 
Volunteers  ;  and  by  carefully  avoiding  all  causo  of  quarrel— 
sending  every  Soldier  out  of  the  Colony,  and  disarming  ev 
Yolunteer — by  declaring  that  we  would  seek  to  buy  no  acre  mo; 
of  land — by  proclaiming  that  throe-foiulhs  of  the  North  Is 
should  bo  Native  territory  wherein  the  Native  should  do  as  ho 
pleased — by  salarying  some  of  the  most  turbulent  chiefk,  and 
distributing  annual  presents  among  others— I  have  no  doubt 
that,  foratime^  we  might  stop  the  King  Movement  and  bribe  the 
Natives  to  suffer  us  to  reap  our  little  harvests  in  security  and  jieace. 
I  say  for  a  ^tme,  for  I  have  as  little  doubt  that  if  we  adopted  this 
missionary  policy  our  temple  of  Janus  would  eoon  be  open 
again : — contempt  would  lead  to  insult,  concession  to  demand, 
unpunished  aggression  to  fresh  aggression,  until  the  day  wo 
surely  come  when  war  would  burst  out  again  and  lead  to  resnl' 
under  which  the  Maori  race,  as  a  distinct  race  of  people,  would 
be  utterly  rooted  up  and  destroyed. 

Ou  the  other  hand,  if  w©  will  only  resolve  to  adopt  a  sotmder, 
a  more  manly,  policy  ;  if  now  that  we  are  in  arms  we  will  deter- 
mine not  to  lay  them  down  until  WiUiam  King  be  reduced  to 
unconditional  submi£sion  ;  and  if  the  Home  Qovemment  will 
grant  us  such  miEtary  and  naval  assistance  as,  with  our  l^Iilitia 
and  Yolunteers,  will  enable  us  to  maintain  a  respectable 
fighting  force  in  the  Colony,  I  have  no  doubt  that»  from 
this  vantage  ground,  our  Native  Council  could  frame  a 
scries  of  Native  Measures  which  owing  to  their  intrinsic 
excellence,  and  to  the  circiunstance  of  there  being  a  power  in 
the  country  to  insure  them  a  fair  trial,  would  soon  place  tho 
relations  of  the  two  races  on  the  most  harmonious  footing, 
secure  to  tho  Colony  a  long  term  of  iminterrupted  peace, 
gress,  and  prosperity. 
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Conviiicet!,  then,  that  if  tLo  North  Isknd  of  New  Zealand 
IB  to  be  preserved  as  a  British  Colony,  it  can  now  only  bo  pre- 
eeryed  by  maldiig  it  the  station  of  a  strong  Annecl  Fi>r€e,  it 
heCKjmm  important  to  consider  what  amfmnf  of  Force  would  lie 
neoeflBory  to  give  us  that  secnre  baKO  of  operations  which  we 
want ;  and  to  do  this,  it  will  bo  rtocessary  to  ghinco  first  at  the 
numbers  and  tho  fighting  strength  of  the  Natives* 

By  the  Native  census,  taken  in  1858,  the  total  Maori  popu- 
lation of  New  Zealand  was  56,000—63,000  in  the  North  Island, 
3000  in  the  8outh — and  of  this  number,  25,000  were  males  over 
fourtoQii  years  of  age.  Setting  aside  aged  men  and  boys,  but 
recollecting  that  owing  to  tho  greater  precocity  of  the  race,  a 
Maori  boy  of  sixteen  is  often  as  much  of  a  man  as  a  European 
youth  of  twenty,  we  may  safely  say  that  there  are  now  in  tho 
North  Island  20,000  males  fit  to  fight.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that,  besides  their  tomahawks,  this  body  of  savages  possesses 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  20,000  stand  of  arms,  many  of  them  being 
good  double-barrelled  guns. 

This,  as  to  weapons,  may  seem  a  high  estimate.  But  we  have 
topocollect  that  owing  to  their  inherent  love  of  evcrj-thmg 
connected  with  the  art  of  war  they  have  ever  b<:*en  Holicitous, 
from  Hongi's  days  downwards,  to  provide  themselves  with 
Enri>pean  weapons.  By  the  Bale  of  their  pigs  and  potatoes, 
fljiT,  fniits,  and  slave  girls,  by  their  traffic  with  the  fleeta 
of  whakrH  which  have  long  visitcid  their  shores,  they  bad 
acquired  many  stands  of  amiH  even  l»cforo  tho  regular  coloniza- 
tion of  tho  country  was  commenced,  Tho  feuds,  active  or 
fllmnbering,  existing  between  their  various  tribes,  served  as  a 
constant  stimulus  to  them  to  procure  single-barrels  and  double- 
liarrels  from  the  traders  and  storekeepers  who  flocked  to  the 
North  Island  when  Auckland  and  New  Plymouth,  and  Wel- 
lington, and  Warignnni  were  proclainiod  British  Settlements, 
Their  skirniitshcs  with  tho  troops  at  Korororika,  Ruapekapeka, 
WeUingttin,  and  Wanganal,  only  nerved  to  imprees  on  them  more 
atrongly  than  over  the  superiority  of  musket  and  bayor 
war-club  and  tomahawk ;  and  Gi:>vemor  Broi^Tie's 
relaxation  of  Governor  Grey's  "Arms  Ordinance' 
thera  further  to  gratify  their  passion  for 
weapons  to   a   calamitous  extent.     Indeed,  8 
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and  TWiHiimiMriee  m  ikej  lure,  there  has  been  bo  period  in 
iheir  liisiory  whsia  they  would  not  gladly  ha^  givini  a  caae  of 
bibles,  and  sometimee  Uie  chapel  to  boot,  for  a  case  of  gnna,  and 
if  any  general  **  Disarmament  Act "  could  now  be  enforced  aaioog 
them,  I  fitnoy  that  even  the  best  inf onned  of  our  ofBcials  would 
be  astenished  at  the  spectacle  of  the  quantity  of  arms  which 
the  Natives  bad  gradually  and  quietly  collected  and  pat  away. 

They  are  not  proportionately  provided  with  ammonition  ;  but 
Mr.  Fox  asserts,  and  bere  I  see  no  reason  to  question  his 
accuracy,  that  in  the  '*  msb  for  arms"  which  took  place  the 
moment  Sir  George  Grey's  wise  restrictions  were  departed  from, 
they  expended,  in  three  years,  nearly  £50,000  in  guns,  powder, 
lead,  and  caps ;  so  that,  looking  at  their  previous  stores,  and 
remembering  that  they  scarce  fire  away  an  ounoe  a  month  in 
sporting,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  within  tiie  mark  if  we  say  that 
they  are  now  in  possession  of  quite  100,000  lbs.  cf  powder. 

Formidable  in  their  weapons,  they  are  not  weak  in  their 
commissariat.  It  is  true  that  the  potato  has  become  almoet  a 
necessary  luxury  to  them,  and  the  potato  has  to  be  planted,  dug, 
and  stored.  But  a  potato  patch  once  planted  will  bear  two 
or  three  fair  crops  in  succession.  The  Maori,  too,  has 
thousands  of  pigs,  while  we  have  to  recollect  that,  on  a  pinch, 
he  can  live  on  tiie  products  of  the  Bush,  and  get  his  two  meals 
a  day  from  his  wild  larder  just  as  he  did  a  hundred  years  ago. 
Fern-root  and  the  fem>tree  pith,  tawa>beny,  kiekie  and  karaka, 
parrot,  pigeon,  tui,  eel,  lamprey,  kawai,  snapper,  dog-fish,  are 
as  plentiful  as  ever ;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  if  any  Maori 
force  ever  capitulates  through  starvation  it  will  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  surrenders  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  war. 

It  is  a  circumstance,  too,  always  to  be  recoDecfeed  in  esti- 
mating the  fighting  strength  of  these  people,  that  they  have  an 
army  works  corps,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  their  women.  In 
peace,  a  Maori  woman  docs  as  much  work  as  the  man  ;.  she  helps 
to  plant  and  dig  the  potato,  to  tend  the  kumera  and  the  melon. 
Her  arms  are  strong,  her  will  to  work  right  good.  Strapping  the 
flax  kit  on  her  shoulders,  this  amorous  Amazon  wiD  cany  a  fourth 
of  the  load  of  a  mule  through  forests  that  no  mule  could  move 
in,  and  in  war,  save  only  in  meeting  the  foe  in  the  field,  she  is  to 
the  full  as  efEective  as  the  man.    The  man,  bom  and  bred  in  the 
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Bmeb,  familiar  from  cliiMIiood  Yvitb  oil  woodcraft^  strong  and 
supple  in  limb,  seeing  like  a  hawk,  going  into  Hction,  not  pliistered 
with  piptj-uky  or  rtwaddlodin  clothes,  but  aim nst  naked  as  he  was 
bom,  1  hold  to  bo  the  bean  ideal  of  a  Btish  soklicr  ;  and  recolleet- 
ing  tliftt  in  iwldilion  to  these  warlike  merits  he  is  almost  a  Totlebon 
in  earthworks,  and  has  a  country  to  fall  back  on,  studded  with 
hundreds  of  natiu*al  fftstuessc^s,  I  think  it  no  exagguiiitlun  to 
say  that,  fighting  in  the  Bttsh,  we  must  count  him  as  fully  eriuol 
to  one  man-of-war*fi  man,  or  colonial  rifleman,  to  nearly  two 
soldiers,  or  Red  Indians,  and  to  almost  half-a-dozen  Kafirs, 
Sepoys,  or  Malays.  I  say,  fighting  in  the  Buftk^  for  as  yet 
we  know  know  nothing  of  tlie  prowess  of  the  Natives  as  com- 
batants in  the  open  country.  In  all  our  tikirmishes  with  fchem 
they  have  hiiherto  been  permitted  to  choose  their  uvm  ground, 
Ukd  have  ever  received  onr  attacks  well  protucted  by  fortifi- 
cations, and  filing  on  na  from  rifle  pits,  thick  cover,  en- 
trenchmentSj  or  stockades.  I  apprehend,  ho^vever,  that  in 
any  further  fighting  we  may  have  with  them,  a  good  leader 
would  succeed  in  changing  our  tacticSj  and  would  contrive,  here 
and  there,  to  draw  them  into  the  Oi>en,  where,  I  believe  a  single 
regiment  like  the  gallant  r>5th  wouhl  rout  double  its  force. 

This  estimate,  then,  would  give  the  Natives  on  eflbctive  fight- 
ing force  of  some  30,000  men  ;  and  assuming  that  for  the  future 
a  portion  of  tbe  fighting  be  in  the  Open,  we  may  consider  this 
force  as  a  mutch  for  about  an  equal  nmnber  of  troops,  blue 
jackets,  militia,  jind  rifle  volunteers. 

The  present  Maori-king  and  Land-loagn©  quarrel  is,  I  think, 
the  most  serious,  the  most  national  quarrel,  which  vvill  ever 
occur  between  the  races,  and  the  on©  which  would  band  together 
the  greatest  number  of  the  existing  eigbtoen  tribes.  But  oven 
here,  if  the  Government  uiO  only  declare  that  though  they  will 
chastise  William  King  and  those  who  have  taken  up  anuK,  they 
have,  aa  yet,  no  quaiTcl  with  the  Natives  at  large ;  that  the 
Waitangi  Treaty  shall  still  be  respected,  and  that  thoy  will 
still  Keek  to  ac^juire  hmd  only  by  way  of  friendly  purchase, 
I  do  not  imagine  that  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  of  the 
tribes  could  be  roused  to  take  the  field.  Satisfaction  with  the 
prBsent  state  of  things,  indiflereuce  to  a  Hiuiri  King,  tribal  jea- 
lousies (20),  and  other  causes,  will  prevent  many  from  rising  eve 
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if  the  vwbeeoraMincnB  geneiaL  Seme  wodd  olwrm  ft  iiikl 
•entnlitj,  odicfs  vooU  oftr  lo  join  va^  mad.  a  few,  fipri»fB>  ol 
die  KgifHoAi,  ths  Buem,  ttnd  tlw  KgitivlMtaB  people  Migkl 
be  trailed  ab  mUiesw  BcAriii^  Aictb  ciiMidmiiimn  id  nad, 
I  tkiiik  we  nj  Rift  aitiifiBd  Oaft  MiHier  ob  te 

«a  »  m  the  field  m  nbel  Keftt^  foroe  of  wn 
fiom  10,000  to  12,000  wBlI-eDMdwKiilK  Ben.  Bitl  moil 
we  nej  poeeablj  have  lo  fi^  each  a  ioeee ;  and  the 
qiietlioiie  which  it  hdMfvea  as  aft  onee  fto  ask,  and  l» 
— **whaft  power  <m  our  ada  wooU  he  likdij  fto  pia««Dl  Iba 
oC8adiafaR»?-^lHft,ir  it  dtf  liaes,  wvdd  cnfafe  aa  fto  bcal 
it— end  where  ere  w«  to  get  oarmea? 

Let  tin  tnm  fii^  to  OQrfelrem—f(w  Heaven  aad  tiie  Ifefther 
Country  will  help  thofe  who  he^  thenaehae.  The 
pofrahoioD  oC  Oe  Kortk  Umd  i%  ea  yeft,  haft  KlOe 
40,000:  end  ahont  ene-tefA  ef  it  aie^  eonnft  oC 
hetween  18  and  40  f^tn  of  iffiu  Thia  wwdd  gHa  a  bodj  d 
10,000  men  cepahle,  es  re^uda  ege,  d  heaiiag  anie ;  and  theii 
10,000  would  I  Onnk  finish  a  pttkd  tana  di  2,000  MiH^ 
aad  Biie  Beagien  who  woold  p»  aayaheia  and  da  aaythii^: 
m  ever  foreBoaft  ia  fthe  i^  fihe  tl»  sOknfc  ^^Mog 
wi,  Tmaald— ^Mng  aien,  te  a  la^ge  pazt,  cilkr  has 
fthe  fsohaij',  or  keg  laaidnft  ia  ^e  colanj,  who  hava  eaft- 
the  Native  ia  die  Bask  ciaftiaatd  him  in  the 
chase,  thrown   him   in  ^tetj  wreetle,   nhaBird  htm  in 

te  Bull  aa^eMaoBia^aadwhohaf^kaig 
aft  hxs  law  head  Mrf-hlaody-beaaa  war-daaca,  aft 
liBrocitT  of  aipecft,  mid  aft    ~ 

devieee  of  his  with  which  he  seeks  fto  scare  his  eaeniT 

^e  field,  and  which  mi^  wall  fatter  the  asn»  of 

Bdhaatl  or  PHvafte  Flae^  when  beheld  fi»  the  fiiaft  tone 

pialade  lo  teal  wir.    The  Koifth  U 

faotor-I  thiBk8heeo<ddeQQtrifaalaBOBMta(30>;  aad  tni 

the  $ot^  which  wv  reqaira,  botili  to  Wag  tike 

aaeee  to  a  ^eed^  aiid  eeoaoaucal  end,  imd  to 

fwtanaijf  near  to  eaaMe  aa  to  etriliae 
Ihuld,tkit,rffih 
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shottM  he  assembied  in  New  Zealand  a  fierce  of  Jive  or  six  regi" 
nidUs^  a  ctniplp  of  our  smaffest  gun-boafs^  and  three  or  four 
$team-sltmps  of  war^     (31.) 

I  fear  this  will  eieem  a  teavy  demand  on  tho  Mother  Country — 
but  I  fear  no  smaller  force  will  do.  A  smaller  force  might  be 
sent  in  driblets,  and  the  rcBult  might  well  be  that  the  preftent 
diBturbances  would  be  prolonged  a  year,  and  thut  in  Januiiry, 
1862  we  might  find  ourselves  despiitching  half  nn  army  to  New 
Zealand  to  avenge  a  thousand  miu'ders,  the  desti-uctiou  of  mil- 
lions of  property,  and  the  sack  of  every  second  Settlement 
from  north  to  south »  It  is  reported  that  the  Governor  has 
asked  the  Colonial  Office  for  an  incroase  of  force  ;  hut  with  tho 
reticence  common  to  responsible  ofiScials  in  such  matterSj  I  fear 
our  exceUent  Governor  haa  been  almost  afniid  plainly  to  tell 
the  Colonial  Of&ce  how  bad  the  case  really  ir^  and  how  alarm- 
ingly  worse  it  may  soon  become.  The  Colonial  Oflfice  ttw*  has 
probably  been  favoured  with  confidential  commmii cations  from 
Bishop  Abraham,  Archdeacon  Hadfield,  and  other  bigots  of  the 
Church  MiBsionary  party,  m-ging  the  Home  Government  to 
withdraw  the  troi,>ps,  rccal  tho  Governor,  ftacriiicc  tho  Coh"iiist8j 
and  entrust  the  management  of  New  Zealand  to  tliem.  But  aft 
we  have  seen  in  Chap.  II.,  the  Church  Missionary  party  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  mauageraont  of  New  Zealand  once  before ; 
and  the  chief  feats  of  their  government  were  these — first,  the 
provocation  of  a  war — Bcconrl,  the  ruin  of  thouHands  of  Settlers 
— third,  the  debasement  of  thousands  of  Natives  —  fourth, 
the  acquisition  of  large  landed  estates  for  themsolvea;  and 
our  old  Church  Missionaries  arc  now  as  powerless  to  put  things 
in  order  in  New  Zealand  as  was  Mrs.  Partington  to  stop  tho 
Atlantic  wit!i  her  mop.  In  this  matter  of  despatching  troops 
to  Now  Zealand,  then,  let  the  Colonial  Office,  for  once,  heed 
Colonists  rather  than  Governors  or  Missionaries,  send  out  the 
aseifitaJice  necessary  t4>  make  up  the  Fonjc  I  have  named,  and 
iend  it  at  once,  I  apprehend  that  such  Force  could  bo  spared : 
China,  India,  and  tho  Cape  are  quiet ;  England  has  now  her 
Eiflo  Volunteers. 

But,  in  atlvocatlng  the  expediency  of  making  New  Zealand 
tho  head-quarters  of  a  strong  military  and  naval  furco,  other 
arguments,  if  necessary,  might  be  urged  beyond  any  founded  on 
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the  existence  of  our  turbulent  and  rebeUiouB  Native  populaiioiL 
Dr.   Thompaon'B  military  statistics  prove,   that  in  Tv^gard  to 
health  of   troops.  New  Zealand  actually   gtands   some  75  per 
cent,    kigber   1Jian  even  the  Cape.     Regiments   leaving  India 
for  Engjland  a  year  before  their  time  would  find  N«w  ZfmUmi 
an  ftiluiirable  half-way  resting  house  for  the  year — a  cocmtTy 
which,    with    a    climate    cooler  than   Africa's,    wanner   thtt 
Britain's,  would  brace  them  up  and  prepare  them  for  the  coldiff 
latitudes  of  Chatham  and  Fermoy.     In  no  part  of  the  world*  too, 
Liould  troopK  be  subsisted  clieaper  than  Now  Zealand ;  and  no 
where  would  vessels  of  war  find  more  Bocure  harbours,  or  finer 
timber,  stores,  and  spars.     Every  regiment  in  Now  Zealand,  like 
tiur  old  5Kth,  when  not  want^  in  the  field  oould   find  profit- 
able umployment   and  hit^h  colonial  pay  on  pubUc  works,  aa^ 
wouhi   thus   be   spai-ed  that  enforced  idleness  of  monotonoiiB 
barrack  life  which  an  eminent  Judge  has  latc^ly  denounced  as  the 
great  evil  of  a  soldier's  life.   A  navul  and  military  force  stationed 
in  New  Zealand,  would  also  stand  midway  between  the  Fi^idi 
Colonies  in  Oceana  (32)  and  our  gold  fields  in  Ausfz^ia,     It 
wotiUl  be  in  the  very  heart  of  sea8  swarming  with    Ameneai 
wbab'ng  vessels  ;    near  to  Mexico  and  the  Spani&h  republic^ 
on  the  one  aide,  hard  by  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  coloniea,  India, 
China,  and   Japan,    on   the   other;   and  I  believe   I  shall  di> 
no  more  than  echo   the   opinion  of  many  naval  and  militaiy 
men  who  have  #eeii  tlie  country  if  I  say  that,  looking  at  btf 
eombination  of  natural  advantages.  New  Zealand  might  now  weQ 
be  maile  the  groat  Military  and  Naval  Station  of  the  Pacific,  ibe 
Amonal  and  Sanatorium  of  the  South. 

If  the  Home  and  the  Colonial  Gk>venunent,  always  and  for 
over  maintaining  the  Treaty  of  Waitangi  (3J)»  will,  between 
them,  station  and  create  in  New  Zealand  such  a  force  as  I  bate 
iminod,  alm«K<it  any  mMiiiirec  which  oar  **  Nalivo  Oooncil  *^$i) 
covlXkI  suggt^fit  for  the  preflerration  and  civiliBatioQ  of  tbo  NatifQ 
HM  woiUd  prove  sncoecsftd.  If  not,  if  missionarj  qoackeiy  is 
*o  prevail,  if  the  cry  is  still  be  peace  when  there  is  no 

if  a  strong  force^  f(ir  kind  use,  is  not  to  be  niaintain<^ 
for  a  tune  in  New  ZeaUnd.  no  measorea  that  the  Native  OomieO 
may  axigg^  will  prove  other  than  very  partially  and  rerj  dowfy 

~  '  er  utteriy  futile  and  abortive. 
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While,  tlierefore,  it  is  micertam  whether  Buoh  n  Force  will  bo 
gifea  nr  withheld  it  would  be  as  idlo  a  thing  to  discnfiB,  now,  whfti 
Meaanres  we  ought  to  takc^  to  build  up  a  somid  Niitive  policy,  as 
if,  in  |>hiimiiig  the  erection  of  a  mEuision,  wo  wer©  to  diejmte 
libout   the   breadth   of    door   and  window   while    it    remained 
utterly  uncertain  wlicthcr  wo  should  ever  posscas  tho  moans  of 
rocuring  even    the  brick  and  mortar  neccBsjuy  for  owr  very 
'Undations.     Wliat  pniccduje  to  adopt  for  the  settlement  of 
file    ttll-importaut    Land    Question — who   we   shall  recognise 
the    owners     of    tribal    and     harpa     territory — how    far 
eralty    and    individuality    of     ownership    shall    ho    over- 
wed   by    Mana — ^whether  wo    shall   waive    the    Crown's 
ptive  right,  and  piu-tially  admit  '*  Direct  Fm-ehase  " — how 
we  shall  bent  ally  onrsolves  witli  the  Natives  in  the  work  of 
blessing  them  with  British  laws — whether  or  no  the  period  be 
reached  when  they  might  bo   invited  to  enter  the  General 
biy  (35) — how  they  may  tie  best  imbued  with  that  **  know- 
of  common   things,"   and  with  those  tLrnt  principloB  of 
ry   science   for   want   of    which    they   arc    a   deporting 
pie  (30) — how  some  physical  amalgamation  of  tho  two  races 
be  brought  about  (37) — how  best  to  curb  the  Missionary 
action,  and  abolish  their  Impermm  hi  inqM^rio — how  the  Ctdony, 
e  Colonists^  and  the  Natives  shall  Jind  a  fitting  Representative 
Home  (38) — these,  and  fifty  vital  questions  could  easily  bo 
Ived  by  the  Native  Council,  and  the  General  Assembly,  (/,  and 
only,  in  their  efforts  to  civilize  and  save  the  Native  i"ac€, 
fttive  Council  and  General  Assembly  be  biicked  by  the  display 
Buch  a  Force  in  the  Colony  as,  proving  to   the  Maori  that 
e  are  the  stronger  power,  shall  encourage  and  increase  the  good 
rtion   of  his   Homi -savage   community,    and    intimidate    uid 
Qce  tho  desperate  and  the  bad. 


Emioratiow  as  affected  by  thjc  Wab. 

I  cannot  but  regret  that  so  large  a  portion  of  ray  limited 
in  this  volume   has    l>een  claimed   by  this  Chapter  on 

Ifew  Zealand  war.  In  commoncing  this  second  edition  in 
e  Highlands,    some  months  ago,  I    shared    the    impression 

iziany  of  my  fellow-colonists,  that  this  Maori  King  Move* 
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niGnt  would  produoG  no  mischief;  and^  if  let  alone,  wo 
taper  off  in  ckp-trap  oratioD£,  iii  war-danoen,  in  pig-f< 
I  hoped  that  the  500  pages  to  which  my  publisher  Umii 
me  in  order  to  enahle  him  to  put  sBch  a  price  on  the 
as  would  bring  it  within  reach  of  intending  emigrants 
modurato  means  would  bo  devoted  entirely  to  pmctical  emi 
turn  miittbre,  and  that  I  Bhould  have  ample  space  in  which  to  treat 
of  my  more  fuvourite  eubjects  of  exports,  and  markets,  the 
plough,  and  the  fleece.  But  each  month's  mail  brought  gmvo 
newEi,  and  it  Boon  bceame  evident  that  if  I  wished  to  produce  an 
honest  hook  I  must  curtail  whiit  I  had  hoped  to  Bay  on  Arming 
and  grazing,  and  devote  even  a  chapter  to  the  fresh  and  imhap 
subject  of  a  New  Zealand  Native  War.  This  enforced  alteitkti 
of  design  willj  I  fear,  prove  diBtasteful  to  many  of  my  readers 
who,  like  me,  care  little  in  the  abstract  for  Native  (questions 
and  formfi  of  Government  in  New  Zealand  as  compcirod  with 
rural  inattore  of  garden,  and  grass  field,  Merino,  Short-horst, 
and  Thortmghbred. 

Bnt  1  must  ask  gnch  practical  emigrants  to  remember  that 
this  New  Zealand  war  is  a  thing  which  strikes  at  the  very  roota 
<»f  emigration^  and  that  it  has  been  my  duty  to  attempt  to  show 
them  that,  in  the  North  Island  of  New  Zealand,  the  6word| 
for  a  time  at  least,  may  well  stop  the  plough.  I  say  this  witb 
sincere  regret,  but  I  say  it  openly  and  advisedly.  My  own 
individual  interests,  the  interests  af  three-fourths  of  my  fiumlj 
and  ^ends,  would  lead  me  to  encourage  emigratiun  to  ths 
North  Island  to  the  very  utmost  of  my  power.  But,  deservedly 
or  not^  I  am,  I  think,  in  some  quarters,  regarded  as  an  honest 
authority  on  New  Zealand,  and  I  shall  not  forfeit  any 
position  I  may  have  attained  by  concealing,  now,  what 
1  truly  think.  The  great  South  Island  of  New  Zealand^ 
embracing  the  provinces  of  Nelson,  Marlboron^  Canterbury^* 
Otago,   a    country   larger    than    Knghind,  posaeflsing  a    finer 


•  Carrf'-^^"^ '  '^^..^jo.—A  little  injurious  tittle-Uttl^'    '  '  -  '  p- 

tion  rt'l  1 1fineu ts  nmy  h ere  demand  a  wo  r 

Umnn-.  \  \   iiiil— way,  even  Auokbuid  and  ^^ 

Jli^t^ctc'*Lt  \u  lutiik  iiini  Cauterburv,  toit  fine  a  j^oileiDati  to  &•' 

woulii  fiim  clip   lii^  sUixrt^  in   kid  gluves.     Now*  doQbUe«L,  a 

VDttstmlly  large  proporCioQ  of  goatlemDu  in  the  Oaatcrbory  cuUiuiuaity, 
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late    und  perhaps  a  moro  fertile  soil,  containa,  as  jGt,   a 
itisli  population  of  only  some  40,000  rouIs.     Iji  regard  to 
^rsoDul   8oi:ui'ity  of  lifts  and  j^ropcrty,  oven  a  general  Native 
war   im  the  North  Island  would  no   more   allbct   the  South 


many  «f  whora.  1  daresaj,  do  actually  wear  gloves^  and  there  may  bo 
cert;iiii  fair  ladien  tLure,  who,  when  they  eoiigTuted,  dreamt  they  were 
going— 

"  To  biiiip}'  Cftfiventa^  bc<»r>ni'(]  deep  In  v-Lnea, 

Tu  in  Ira  al  Iragmnw.  lily-stUvured  viklra, 

T>i  Liiuls  uf  aitigitiK  uaJ  of  diiniin^;  tilnls, 
LiiVc.wLJsp*rliig  wcHjds,  dud  yu»  alive  with  herdi." 

But  10  tM  ia  it  from  beinp  true  that  CanttThtiry  in  "  too  fine  "  to  work, 
thttt  t  fancy  her  uuuiuJ  uxport-s  of  wcml  ami  wheat,  and  of  ttll  wlikh  briugs 
|j^!4t  to  the  toil!  utui  iiuHiLy  to  the  chi-st^  will,  ere  long,  provt*  that  aliu 
works  ovtsri  liank^r  than  souto  of  her  rufhir  rivula. 

Indeed,  it  v,v  liav«  itoy  lirrkirig  notion  tJnit  nn  nccDtHplialicd  nikid  and 
inttUectuul  feliniiUHL-utdi  urti  mcn.^  cumbLTDonie  fiiitiry  in  the  *"  Unsh,"  the 
aoTHR-r  we  disuhiidt^  ourKclvea  vf  sucli  iKjtioti  the  botttr.  In  fnot,  thoao 
tHmporwy  privaliony,  tliOiie  (X'cndoiuil  atupjNiges  of  *' creaturoeomfurtH," 
tlml  ••  rout^'hinL;  "  which  goiiienilly  uttcndi*  the  craigmtit  y  first  campui^n  or 
two,  are  not  ^o  wi  U  home  by  the  iiidt?Lterud  peiiajuit.  vr  my  la«ly  Vimiul,  ua 
by  the  ticholur,  the  gtintleiniin,  or  by  tbu  liuly  htrskdi".  Ay  to  mere 
•♦creatorO'Ctiiufiirta,"  I  rceolleta  that  in  uarly  days,  in  New  Plyinouth, 
there  mum  ii  frcqiRiit  acurcity  of  trusb  bnttur.  Thia  privation  jjluKik  many 
u  lalKJurer'B  I'Minily  Ui  tlic  cL-ntrt-: :  dm!  when  it  bappL^ncid  to  ha  followed 
up  by  ft  cruel  ridliii]uj-olf  of  "  Devonshire  crtMim,"  tlio  Uornitih  minn-B  tdl 
but  rt«»r  t*3  uTOis,  N^ow  in  thcae  **  dairy -dear  t  ha  "  tho  iiion-  intelhi'tual 
porlioQ  of  tliK  litth'  community  uonld  ci^ricetil  the  poverty  of  the  butterlusa 
biuird  irith  the  ntible  '*  iMus^^tje  of  Oonini*,"  or  go  witlJ  Addison  to  tho 
*!onntry  mid  milk  "8ir  Ru^cr  «  "  cowh,  Miiid  triumphs  over  mutter,  even 
iu  NtJwZeifcliiiiti ;  und  gentle  blowl  ijs  good,  even  in  the  '*  Buah." 

I  ceiteJuly  thinh  that  the  hi;;;h  piie*^*  of  2L  i)er  acre  di^mandcd  for  wild 
land  cotiatitutt-'H  a  j*eriou4*  objection  to  Canteroury.  But  this  is  tho  only 
objection  ;  and  now  that  (be  Canteihury  people  must  begin  to  acf,  ua  I 
have  obstTVi**!  nt  \h\gv  240,  tJiat  Sipiuttiijj^,  |joro  an<l  tiimpic,  will  hiivo  to 
grive  plttce  to  Gm/ingt  und  tliat,  for  tho  future,  if  their  Settlement  is  to 
mairiUiin  itfli  prot^rews,  it  will  be  by  sidliiig  lamit  to  Oraziersi,  and  not  by 
Inir-ing  it  to  Squatters,  1  inmtjiuc  thiit  the  price  of  knd  in  Canterbury 
wiU,  ere  loii}^,  uml  ex  ueceMtUate,  be  redneed. 

A»  to  Ot*i^o,  the  renmrks  nt  pnge  154  may  tend  to  dispel  the  f^rroneouB 
idea  roi^v«tjn^tbc  severity  of  the  elinjiittt ;  whil«  aa  to  the  objection  wliich 
btu$  l>een  urged  agaiuat  thin  Settlement  that  ah«  is  too  Scotch^  I  would 
ri'mark  that  she  is  every  thiy  becoming  more  liberal  and  cuHinopolit^m. 
Miueover,  tht^Crictofu  large  portion  of  bcr  peopk*  being  from  over  the 
boffler  iii,  I  think,  an  argument  in  favour  of  Otiijtro  mllHrr  than  a,ginii»t 
her  — for  uo  country  in  the  world  Beudi*  forth  tiner  Coloiiiata  tbim  Scutliuad, 
and  none  can  show  bontiier  lodac^  or  bravur  mexi. 
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than  an  Irish  faction  fight,  or  eyen  rebellion^  in  Tipperary 
might  affoot  Cornwall  or  Kent ;  and  the  Soath  Island  has  ever 
been,  and  still  is,  an  emigration  field  ^hich,  in  combinatioii  of 
natural,  social,  and  political  advantages,  is  imsorpasaed  hj  toy 
in  the  world.  But  as  regards  the  North  Island,  whether  it  be 
the  province  of  Auckland,  or  TaranaM,  or  Hawke's  Baj,  or 
Wellington,  lot  the  emigrant  be  warned.  Troubles  seem 
brewing  there,  a  latent  volcano  may  soon  burst  out.  In  a  few 
montliB  the  sky  may  be  clear  again,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  years  of  serene  weather  may  set  in.  But,  at  present, 
all  is  gloomy,  doubtful,  confused  ;  and  the  North  Island,  in  its 
present  state,  is  no  fit  field  for  an  English  fiunily  emigrating  to 
create  a  quiet,  happy  home  in  some  new  and  more  roomy  Land. 

Let  no  one  suffer  himself  to  be  deluded  by  listening  to  a  con- 
trary opinion.  Agents,  and  employes  of  the  various  little  local 
governments  of  the  North  Island  are  to  be  met  with  in  thJB 
country  who,  I  daresay,  would  still  encourage,  and  honestly  en- 
courage, emigration  to  the  particular  comers  of  the  colony  they 
represent.  If  so,  I  tell  the  reader  not  to  listen  to  them — they 
are  not  competent  to  judge  of  the  gravity  of  the  case.  A  man 
had  better  go  to  the  Workhouse  at  once  than  go  to  a  Colony 
where,  after  years  of  toil,  he  might  some  day  see  his  home  bunt 
down  and  half  his  family  murdered  by  Natives — missionaiy 
converts  though  they  might  be ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  reason- 
ably certain,  as  yet,  that  such  a  calamity  as  this  might  not  some 
day  overtake  any  man  who  now  ventured  to  emigrate  to  the 
Nortli  Island  of  New  Zealand. 

About  the  tenth  of  every  month  we  get  fresh  news,  and  things 
may  take  so  favourable  and  rapid  a  turn  that  in  another  month 
or  two  emigration  to  the  Provinces  even  of  Auckland  and 
Taranaki  may  be  safely  renewed.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
things  may  grow  worse,  and  even  if  they  remain  as  they  are, 
they  are  so  bad  as  to  lead  me  to  entreat  all  families  who  may 
now  be  preparing  to  emigrate  to  any  of  the  provinces  of  the 
North  Island,  either  to  delay  their  departure  a  while,  or  to 
change  their  path  a  little  and  settle  in  the  safe  South. 

Bamsgate,  Fd),  1,  1861. 
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BUYING   LAND  OF  NATIVES   DEAR  AND  SELLING  CHEAP. 

(1,  page  442.) 

Great  nonsense  is  ooeasioually  talked  on  this  sabject  by  persons  who 
■peak  without  thinking.  It  is  true  that  in  the  North  Island  the  Grovem- 
mcnt  have  often  bought  land  of  the  Natives  for  a  few  pence  per  acre,  and 
■old  it  to  the  Settlers  for  a  few  shillings  per  acre.  But  before  the  Govern- 
ment can  ask  this  enhanced  price  they  have  to  survey  tiie  land,  to  lay 
out  roads  and  bridges,  villages  and  townsdiips,  to  establiish  law  and 
order,  and  make  the  wilderness  habitable  for  the  Settler.  In  tiic  vu>;t 
migority  of  cases,  100  acres  of  land  bought  for  cultivation  at  ten  tHiilUntjs 
yen  acre  of  the  Government,  would  bo  cheaper  to  the  Settler  than  100  acres 
bought  of  the  Natives  at  ten  pence  per  acre. 

OBSERVANCE  OF  THE  WAITANGI   TREATY. 

(2,  page  442.) 

It  is  true  that  Governor  Browne,  in  one  of  his  despatches,  incidentally 
alludes  to  some  expressions  of  a  certain  Provincial  Councillor  at  Auckland, 
indieutive  of  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  such  person,  that  if  more  land  could 
not  be  obtained  of  the  Natives  by  purchase,  it  had  better  be  obtained  by 
force.  It  may  be  true,  that,  here  and  there,  members  of  our  Provincial 
Councils,  ezuspeiated  by  the  Natives*  dog-in-the>manger  monopoly  of 
land,  and  by  their  evasions  of  such  conditions  of  the  Treaty  as  they  dis- 
liked, have  thought,  to  use  their  own  style  of  language,  that  what  was 
sauce  for  the  goose  was  sauce  for  the  gander,  and  m^  have  asserted 
that  if  the  Natives  were  to  be  permitted  to  break  the  Treaty  by  their 
refusals  to  obey  British  law,  we  were  permitted  to  break  it  by  departing 
from  our  agreement  to  acquire  land  in  no  other  way  than  b^  the  way  of 
friendly  purchase.  But,  as  shown  at  page  172,  our  Provincial  Coun- 
cillors no  more  represent  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  than  the  Town 
Councillors  of  Little  Pcdlington  represent  the  people  of  England ;  and 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  before  the  present  outbreidc  at  New  Plymouth, 
nine-tenths  of  the  Colonists  of  New  Zealand  would  have  voted  for  our 
continued  faithful  observance  of  the  Waitangi  Treaty,  ui\ju8t  to  them  as 
they  felt  that  Treaty  to  be. 

GOOD  WILL  OF  THE  COLONISTS  TOWARDS  THE  NATIVES- 

(3,  page  443.) 

As  an  answer  io  the  old  Missionary  ofBcial  cry  that  the  Colonists  and 
their  modem  representative  Govenmieiii  are  indinennt  to  the  weUaie  of 
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Mto^hii  _ 

amfy  SiOjnOL  tnm  tfc*  wvsamm  ^^ 
Iqr  the  Oqw.  Id  tofci 


THE  FIRST  IMORI  KMGu 

TeV^a»Vh«k^Py3tetoii.aAOU  Vsfcato  <4rit<  ^w  dbiai 

KuKt  rater  m> iwWj  ckcted  to  the  EnphipL  _  I  «cv  U^'ia  •a»aA> 

to.  cU  b&ufcie^  and  n  mmA  ^Omciwia,  hit  ftie  anaKBiK  jolfl^faei 
wxt.    a*  bed.  hiinww«,  ^<a  >  pet  woMr  a«t  <nMtnrTieL  ttml  m  *» 
kauilT  Bii  BHfe  «ii  the  Tws^  Mtnw  a  l^3X  by 
^kfcrf  bu  iiiii—imK  hmbI  to  bwe  killed  aaiif  twi  anoifaHi  ■■ 
h»  o«%  hand.    Bate,  niMd»  at  PttkemuEunk  the  rf;wTfnr>*r  wf  m 
ih^  tile  air  ix  nixLea  ar,/vad  vaa  ^nvif  viih.  paBsfisr :  a««f  ']f^ 

Aakl  a3ii  DfiL  m.  <utma.  la  iia  bkxso-  ^jv  be  vaa  a  sdiul  jiT  ptnaee  ai  • 
£nfiiii  %i  tje  vozfie  men.  K^  «a*  abimit'is.  bj»  iu-ctfi  viiim.  olkinett  £k 
aai  l;  3s  ^boiacaLt  v*:aU  zWLy  3Ave  outstEii  cie  *  r-^'ni  ^  atwc 
spoa  h.Tn."  He  iititi  x  dbv  imnaia  j^^  aad  oi:*  jcil  one  b«%jx  iiimmar^" 
bA»  jUftXttiazc:. 


tA  ^mgt  US.) 

*  P&fe&a  *  a»  de  ^atswn  wspI  Sx  «ru2«r  .3 
tnm  nwc  br  ae  Xas«%»  ft>  'in^^nnaa*  s^  CcIcaiiiSk  -"  IT.Mrc. "  a»  tiw 
bucLtm  3iuBf  JNT  file  .Aburarniftl  =u»r  aoii  tae  pcrwe  "^  Put-iiiib-^Luic  "^  avf 
btf  ttnntJttaftf.  i^  a  «aEuii£«*r  nrae«£  foa:  a  aus:*^.  a  g«nua  -vio 

brf  aut-»  X.-V  3a£?j«^  A  Tai«w.  a*;a»  rf  saeoL  *»  •.iiniauBzxir  JIU7  jf  ;ui 
aAi  3»?Tt  •Slat  JL  1>KS  Oer*  w»»»  'joiT  aen.  rf  Bern,  jsft  ni  ^^  •^mnrpr  lit 
vuiufn  ibiwrTv  aII  tie  pnsH*  ae  c^ica  cuaa^I  Ja*^  ciu^tl  siuo^  flrf 
a  loi.'r.  3«caH<^ieiu%t£  'raLts  oiT  riaicL.  rai^  auaL  3ev<:r  Irr-^i .  a^  jai 
v^a^*.-Er»  iirsL  vHux  a  jBiall  ami  kum:c  puc&Ht  'HT  'iixr  P'iiL-tiiar-Xiaaik 
aiai  I  ai&T«  lu  vbiooc  aofi  tf  sie  pc~ai«c  mumeac  ihaaK  muriz  )«;  itmaL  ia 
bvrj   :buiai^  je  lauaj  «»  a  Ajopie   <f  baaxEoi  foaune  ~vuii,    ■  i  iMffr 

FREMCH  jcsurrs^ 

I^  'lu*  Swix  a»;cnr<£  ~ia;  ue  F^focii  C&airo.-  PriM;^  ir5i,'it..t  s  oas 

ill  v.*  iviLttow.  itt^f^i  jtMi  jtetstt  -jucomisaflL.  :a.  ^«-«tsii,|-  tii*  V*owi  » 
M&vajMt  ^  9M.-ttca(p  ai  :&«&  oe  EuKiua  j»  a~3»cua  uf  A*- 
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keepers  and  cottoa-epiDnpis,  who,  bat  for  a  eeries  of  little  Aocidfliil^ 
>uld  long  n^  Imre  beeti  enslaved  b^  Hotigis  gr»t  Hero,  Napoleon  tbo 
^f^t.  and  who  will  yet  pfobably  be  inntded  and  enfilaTed  bj  the  gta^i 
Itro'a  nephew,  Nafjoleou  tho  Third. 

THE  MAORI    KING    LEVYING   CUSTOMS. 

(7,  page  449.) 

The  moat  OTcrt  and  impndcnt  "King  movement"  act  which  they 
lave  yet  Tentur«d  tu  cuDimit  hiu  been  tlteir  attempt,  at  tlie  littie  ]K>rt 
of  Ksiwhia.  described  at  fmr^e  139,  to  levy  cnatoms  in  the  King's  name. 
The  Giivenifir  in  Iiia  deHputoh  to  the  Duke  of  Newcaatle,  dated  Ancklaod* 
Af>ril  27th,  lK(}0,  siM.akiijg  ut'  the  King  movement,  nys:—**  The  aptation 
has  been  {»med  on  with  ^cut  energy  tiud  some  aecreoy.  EnitB^mried 
have  been  sent  in  every  direction  to  make  proselytes ;  deputatioiiii  have 
been  received  in  some  state ;  two  tribes  unconnected  with  tliu  Waikatos 
have  tendered  theii  ali^t^^anee  and  presented  their  lauda  hj  the  league, 
of  wiiich  the  Kin^  is  the  nominal  head  :  great  ejtertions  have  been  nukde 
to  obtain  similar  adh<f«iniib  from  other  tribett :  and  the  King's  oouncil  openly 
assume  tiie  rt^ht  to  deciik^  uii  the  JiUitiee  of  my  procceding«.  and  eoimider 
whether  or  not  they  will  aid  ii  cliief  iti  rt'beflion  a^uiiist  Htr  Majtssty's 
^CkkVerumunt.  A  largt*  number  have  snbscribed  and  given  moiiuy  to  a  ilit- 
~  '  European  fur  a  printing  prt^sa  to  be  coodooted  by  him.  A  flag 
designed,  and  liuigtcd  ut  the  King's  reaidenoo;  ami  un  abtwtiw 
was  nuKh  ut  Kiurhia  tu  l-nf  ctuAoim  in  the  Sing'*  nnme.  Under 
circum^tancea,  the  ilJHpnte  at  Toranaki  sinks  into  iiiitii^uillcaiicu ; 
leed  it  is  evident  that  uule^  W.  King  had  calculutt-d  on  Htippurt  t'rum  this 
powt  rful  cunffdt-mtiou,  ht"  wu^uhl  hjive  nt^ViT  prvaumed  to  otfer  rcsistauo<»i 
or  ett  np  a  claim  ho  entirely  without  luuntlatiou." 

I  KING'S    MURDEROUS    ALLIES    FROM    TARANAKl. 

(8,  page  450.) 

Tln'  fjvct  of  these  southern  trilwtg  having  instantly  joini"<l  Willmm  King 
aflbrtLx  further  proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  it  is  the  King  uiovonunt, 
thti  Anti-land  Solling-leftgue,  combtuLMl  with  h<vt'  of  bhxHi  mid  plunder, 
nnd  not  the  petty  Wwitiim  dispviie,  whicii  led  King  and  hits  ulliea  to 
take  up  artai*.  These  ».iuth>-rn  tnbea  iiuvti  no  arrtt  of  land  at  Wailam— no 
more  pr4ipcirty  there  tliun  \livy  hiivi?  in  Wfstmorelaiid.  For  years  past 
Ihey  hav«  Imd  the  Imrren  monopoly  of  the  magnitiecnt  contitry  ex- 
tending from  Tattirtimakii  to  the  South,  a  country  lying  nianv  niih^a  (bom 
the  Waitaru,  and  having  no  nmuner  of  eimnexion  with  it— neountry,  to<j, 
wJiit'h  hus  hHM«n  Left  w  eiitirt-ly  tothemsrlvi^a  that  beyond  the  MiiiteiunHriea 
thcrt?  is  fjcnrce  a  whit<.'  man  to  K-  fniind  in  the  wh'olo  of  it.  Ftir  nearly 
twenty  y»mra  these  neojile  have  dniwn  their  supplier  fri;>m  New  riynumth : 
ever)*  wtM'k  or  mnnth  parties  of  them  have  visited  the  Setth/nitut  Ui  wll 
tnt'ir  corn  and  pigs  arid  potfttt»ea,  and  t.t  MUpply  them»M.'lve<i  with  groceries, 
ironwiiri',  clotlnug  and  tolMiceo  in  relurn.  During  the  whole  of  tliis 
fKiriud  no  aingle  quarrel  or  catiHu  of  (piarrel  ever  arose  iH-tweta  them  and 
ttic  Settlers.  On  their  visits  to  New  Plvinouth — I  spenk  from  netunl  per- 
i^onul  ejcperience — they  were  regiirdeil  na  pleiisant  trailing  frienda ;  they 
were  ever  treutc'd  as  sueh,  yet,  when  William  King  hoiMt.d  the  rcbtd 
flayr  at  Wnttam.  these  sjinetified  aconndrt'la.  for  they  are  among  the  moat 
devout  tif  our  mtasiuaary  cuuverts,  were  the  tir»t  to  take  up  arms.    It 
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thej  who  murdered  otir  boya  and  our  poor  labourers  at  OoiAte ;  anl  Ibty 
h*Te  dotM5  more  in  boruing  and  plundering  the  niral  boi&e«tc«iK  nvtf^is 
ttwding  stock,  sod  more  in  h&iii£8iD.g  ttie  settk-ment  Uumx  enrol  WiOiia 
King  MtDselt  ft  is  a  ctrcunu>f>tmr,  fuo,  iMT^rr,  /  tArriAf  to  bf  foq/ottm  m  «r 
ftdmne  dfioimffa  with  the  JVoirces  iAoi,  /m  ymra  <i>jo,  in  a  #nn<*  ofpro/d'md  f»^ 
icAm  tA«y  Mw/v  #wrf  ta^ak  ritilmg  tht  SHtUtmtnt  under  tAe  magk  «/  f^ 
iradm%t  tkt$$ peopU  wtrt  actHoUy  phttimj  a  nij/ht  aWtcA  im  X*^  ttfm^ 
la&h  a  PHW  offdmdtHmg  IA#  ttorti  'tnd  murd&ri^j  amy  SetiUrs  «dh»  mu^kt  fWt- 
JlUw  Nm«  SoMbt  midt  mcr€i  and  urtfent  ntt^otttU  ^f  tkia  m<M  ^ 
KaMori,  th$  eM^  «IMW  to  at  j»^468.  jttOaior^  refmtmi  inj^  0m^ 
and  befotw  hit  dtaih  rmtoM  th*  ptci  to  the  Qiwmmmt  mud  tkm  iMpB 
Missi(manf&,  Yet  thase  are  the  Azmbi  whoge  feelings  w^te  A«arf  (aeor^iip  t^ 
Mr,  Fos)  by  the  ptoclam-itiam.  of  martial  law  1 1 

THE    NATIVE    CONFERENCE   AT    KOHIMARAfVIA. 

(9,  page  450.) 

The  holdiuo^  of  this  conference  at  Rohi  mamma  was  an  cxoelloiilaMloS* 
on  the  ptkrt  of  the  Governor  find  bis  MiniMtry,  and  it  may  have  bMp^HlM 
to  state  that  the  tenour  of  it  was  peacefal.  But  Maori  aotMitw* 
well  know  ihnU  as  a  guaruitee  of  peaoe*  as  a  ptedgo  of  the  XttiTm' 
inkntion  Ut  abandon  the  '*  Maori  King  and  LaDd-league  movitmeot '  tbe 
leauli  of  tlie  oonferesioe  is  no  more  to  be  ralaed  than  Uie  paper  Hs 
nrooeediiigiB  are  recorded  un.  The  King  Movt-ment  party  rei^i  ^« 
^urattakt  afSurs  as  a  **  fi?rh>r,"  and  just  as  the  Tamnaki  afiair  u  Mlkd* 
so  they  will  turn  for  or  a^inst  us.  Their  words  are  fair  enou^H^-— ^^^ 
"  Tcnei  ano  a  routu,  kei  roto  t  tona  ware  pungawerewene/'  '"The  fpi<i*r 
is  not  sct^n  wheu  kid  to  his  wub ;  and  a  man's  real  m^uiiiig  Ma*  |aii  is 
the  recesdcs  of  his  heart/* 
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(10,  page  451.) 

Archdeacon  HodfieM,  a  big:oted  and  ffmiitinelyjcaloiis  member  of  car 
old  Ghurch  Mi^iiiioiiary  party,  hits  long:  resided  at  Wtakanae,  WilUiuBSia^ 
old  riEJiiJtlt'Uce  in  Cook  s  Stmits,  and,  in  connection  with  blatikela  AodkibMXM^ 
haa  bt'eii  the  cliief  ituttrument  in  what  ho  calls  the  **  oonrpraiosi*' 
muiu  LtMjkini;  on  New  Zealund  as  the  appanage  of  Exeter  HalL 
where  the  Colonist  is  a  truapossur,  and  lovini^  his  convctt^ 
love  that  pii-sseUi  huniHO  tindtTstaudiut;^,  Mr.  Ilndfirld  has  takoBV|^ 
cudgeU  fur  William  Kin^,  umi  in  a  ktU'r  to  thij  Duke  of  NewesstT 
letkjr  whicli  if  it  procee<lvd  from  any  one  but  a  clerrrynian  would  be 
matized  tis  one  rc'plutc'  with  the  stipprssfic  wrl,  tlio  suff^cstio  Jtdti- 
eadeaVDiired  k>  show  that  his.  cliefit  is  in  the  ri«jht,  and  thutGovetmorSi) 
Ministt-rs,  mid  Wt-skyiin  niiiwitjnftrif«,  iind  Land  CotnmiBsioiMC^ 
Oidotai^Ls  are  each  and  all  «eiinilalously  in  tlie  wrong.  Mr.  Foat, 
gentleman  alluded  to  in  Ww  introdnt*tion  to  tlds  chapter,  and  in 
DA>te  at  page  35H,  has,  for  ocrtmn  *^ood  roasous  best  known  to 
self,  tliou^«;^lit  well  to  ally  him.4elf,  ftir  the  hour,  to  tiie  Arohdfacon 
Willium  Kiiit^,  and  has  oXmi  fiiltniiiatfd  a  |ininphlei  on  the  v*  ronLr;*  and 
of  hid  client,  wJiich,  in  spirit  of  conoeptitui,  accurucy  of  stjjtement, 
of  fjxwutiou,  is*  a  fitpcndant  tti  the  Arulidt'acon  8.  I  iuteuded 
prHii$  of  tlie  leailing  allegtitiona  in  these  twin  prtKluctious,  arr 
oud  side  of  a  shoet»  auul  then  place  the  answers  on  the  other.     But 
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tljf<  official  impers  from  the  colony,  wlieti  we  had  bt'fore  us  the  Rw. 
r.  Builtlio'fe  adiuimlOe  f«imphl*>t  on  the  war,  fuul  thru  Profwfssor  Browno'a 
!<•  t>x|»oHitii!iii  of  the  (?ov<^ru<tr*is  [Milit-y,  1  waw  Umt  tlic  work  of  dineotiiw 
r  Hinltii'M  and  Mr  Fox  wu*  work  ne<.Mlii«s  to  hv  done.  As  ti  ^pecimmi, 
ever,  of  that  iiooumcy  of  stuteiucint,  tliut  bcnevoUnt  spirit  of  d((«i|Liri»  tor 
Idch  the«e  pamphlctH  will,  I  hopi',  lutig  bo  recollrcied  by  tlif  \rw  Zm,* 
id  Oolotiiett^  I  will  ju^t  point  to  uiw  or  two  uf  their  puLgefi,  and  Mtnue 
e  rt-ftdfir  that  such  arti  only  8uni]>lo8  of  tin,'  whole. 

In  bis  fMitiipblet  udilrtsaL-d  to  thu  Duke  of  Nfweastle.  Secretiiry  of  Slate 
for  the  Culimk-s,  Mr.  lludli<  Id,  in  nrjiinp  hi»  Gnwti  to  bcliuve  tlitit  Ih*- 
Chit'f  who  Ktdd  the  iiovrmoT  th«'  Waittm  land  had  no  right  to  stll  it,  imd 
thut  'the  Goveranr  had  iidiunmnty  provi>kiHl  the  witr,  nseu  tbiKe  words  : — 
"  With  rei]jard  to  Teim's  right  to  m^ll,  whiuh  \a  m  po!ii*iv<  ly  it^f^rtt d.  nini 
ou  tlit-i  tiupjMist'tl  validity  of  wbieh  a  wur  Ims  been  caintnenei'd  ut  Tiimuiikj, 
cun  I  expect  to  U>  iH-litved  in  Enfrhuid,  when  I  tumeti,  n*  I  du  uin quivo- 
cally.  thftt  T«*ira*8  futher,  Tiimati  Itnni,  through  wliora  alone  tlie  sion  I'oidd 
ky  eldtm  to  any  knd,  an  Mwrlicd  by  bini  from  hib  unci-Ettora,  is  Htill  jilivr 
and  opposed  to  its  ulienution  ?  .  «  .  .  lie  refiiaLd  to  «tdh  tunl  co-oiicTut^l 
witii  Wtii.  Kiuc?  up  to  thtf  VL-ry  eoniintucoinent  of  hostiJitiea.  I  tevl  tlmt 
notbiiiK  I  eouhl  add  to  tbi»  fact  wonkl  tiiiul  tu  atreu^theu  t1it<  misetiiun  I 
muk< ,,  that  the  chdiu  »t-i  up  un  btbiilf  of  Tejra  to  idiLUah:  the  whole 
bhx-k  of  land  la  ultrtgethtr  uiit<-niihh\"  AW,  hire,  Uiv  tn*ih  tnig  (hut 
Tf'ini' A  father  had  a^miU^  m'gned  /o'.t  scrn*»  htttira^  Ittggiuij  Ihat  tUt>  GovfruoT 
teou lit  tunnjileti  ihs  jmt^OM^  while  the  /titlmcing  ej-trorl  from  the  n/x-w/i  ttf 
Hit  Vrffiuft  (tf  New  ZealawJ^  mutle  in  hit  phtr^  in  Ihe  Uoiutt!  of  Jirpremnia' 
ive^^  nhrneM  that  Tetra'it  father  im«  aetuatl^  atkina  the  Goorrumwtt  far 
poiut  t'h'ir^frWi  he  viighi  Jitjht  f*>r  the  pntttdion  of  hit  aon't  riffhL. 
•*  Thero  bnd  been  rMmniir«  tbat  Toiru'a  futhf  r,  Tiimuti  iluru,  wttJi 
Hj^litinj^  on  King'KJty^e  ;  the  fiict  beiii»;  thBi  Tittuuti  liurn  hud  o^Blod  to 
cmt  tlie  Ixjuiidury  lines  for  thii  e*urvi.Tor  of  the  very  block  in  dispute. 
Taindti  Ilttru'» only  objection  to  tlie  proconlings  of  tlie  ttoviTnimnt  wii*, 
thnt  tlicy  hitd  not  ut  ouee  ^iven  him  ti  {;^un  to  enulie  him  U>  ii;^dit  tm  the 
Government  aide.  They  hud  rroeived  letters  from  him.  not  deeluring 
tliat  the  bind  i^bould  not  Ix'  Bold.  not.  desiriii)]:  tliut  the  iuivey  abould  be 
p|K<d,  or  the  militnry  iH'enjxition  of  the  hind  be  abillKloned«  but  Aflkilig 
r  a  gun  to  fight  tlienj.  " — iipetch  of  Mr,  i<ta^itrd^  Aug.  7,  New  S^laiuUf, 
l¥lmt  doeftthp  reader  tliiiik  of  t Ids  ^peeirmii  ot  the  aocmmcTpOrthe  veracity  of 
uiirt-xtTeme  Cburch  MiHsionurir'  party  t  Ifit  l>i<  pbaded  that  this  is  au  el* 
treiiie  euse,  here  ijitanotlier  to  rnuteb  it,  ami.  it  ueeiln  wi-ro,  1  Nsoidd  enji^^ago  to 
prtHhiee  fifty  niniiliir  iTnitxnieia,  wliereiii  tin-  discussion  of  lhi«  Tarniiaki  wur, 
the  /A-al  of  the  Ohureh  MiiHsionftrieH^to  iK^e  a  niihl  word,  has  been  far  more 
pn»iiiinent  than  their  Ik  Mevoleuee  itr  their  tnith.  Close  to  Atchdeaeon 
Haullield,  at  Waikauiw.s  Uvlb  Birfbrn*  Ahnihom,.  at  Weliin^torif  nrid 
allmliug  to  a  meinorial  which  thesw  Diji^kitaries  adilrt^Heil  to  tlie  Duke 
Neweastle,  ProfeHsor  Browne  mildly  mji  :— "It  hiu*  U.iu  stated  by  the 
l^hop  of  Wellingtini.  that  the  Nutiveg  have  beeu  indis{ioi4Lil  to  tsell  (heir 
laml  in  conaequencc  of  the  CJovcrnor  ^viug  (tstient  to  a  bill  in  lh68t  for- 
bidding; the  Natives  to  endow  Native  ininisterB  of  relij.^on  witli  their  own 
Iw.  Thia.  tho  Jhxiivp  htt*  '  no  he«itati(m  in  »ujfing,'  hiu  tnukd  ai  much 
ttnythhi^  to  fdutud^  the  oJtcctionM  of  the  ^atitrif,  and  tt*  driw  them 
»  the  Maon'-King  muvinumt.  The  answer  by  the  Governor  and 
milllftcra  to  thit)  a^rioua  charge  ift,  thut  no  eucb  act  ever  (HUticd 
AMcmbly,  and  ho  DOtie  Bucb  could  have  received  the  Governor  0 
t.    The   only  obimge  during  tliin  Guvcmoc's  term  of  office  Jnfl 
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hf  the  New  Zealand  Reierrca  Act,  lg56.  which   ^ 
for  tho  endowment,  by  NatiTeiiy  of    achoola  and     other    eleemvpni^ 
intiti  tut  ions,  and  for  empowering  them  to  in^nt   sites   for  chofdiatfi 
buriftl-p^nunda.     Every  one  who   knows  Bialjop   Abm'  --      —'-*' 
him    of   intentional    migrepresontation,   but  thege   ui. 
sent  home  a^iinst  a  Govem<tT,  oa^ht  not  to  be  math*  wn  ! 

ligation  of  tbeir  truth.    Tbu   higher  the  sbitiou  and  oluumcter  d  i^ 
Accuser,  the  more  cautious  shuuld  ha  be  in  bis  statements. 

Mr.  F'liy,  who  profesaoa  to  write  for  tU©  Colonista,   but  \i 
tailors /)r  Tooley  Street,  lias  onoe  or  twice  before  spoken  uii  i 
people  of  New  Zealttnd,  does  not,  as  mig:ht  b**  e^j-    t    '   '• 
«o  commit  liimsetf  by  direct  st^itemeiitti  iia   his    t 
— he  acta  more  by  innuendo  und  im«itiuttLion.   Thus, 
that  one  of  the  causea  cf  the  Tumimki  war  is  tlii^-  , ,    i-     m,.  j,  ,        ui 
the  miniijter  who  bae  taken  ao  prominent  a  part  in  u^ -  n ii^.;    ( '  •    [  << 

the  war,  baa  done  so  because  he  is  an  owner  of  land  in  'J^iirtiMn  [• 
that  a  sueccssful  termination  of  the  war  will  enable  him  to  ^'  i 

there.  This,  aubstantially,  in  much  the  same  thing  as  if  Mr.  G\  i , ,      ,      ;  - 
MWUae  some  Derby  Admintstration  of  g:oin2r  to  war  with   Fni;'.  -    f.     ;-' 
tho  Empun>r  had  refnsfHl  Mr.  Dismeli  pennisaion  to  rentacli.;. 
Christopher  William  RioJmiond  is  ii  mnii  of  ancient  virtue  and  • 
every  one  who  knows  him,  knows^  that  if  any  private  eoiisidi  i 
turo  him  a  hair's  breadth  frtuu  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
pnblie  duty,  the  considemtion  that  he  mirrht  be  able  to  buy  u 
at  Waitam,  if  Willisim  Kin^  were  once  knocked  on  the  head,  ;\ 
have  let!  liim  io  protect  that  Niilive  as  if  he  Imd  W-u  a  rar»*  t  \ 
As  to  the  letters  in  the  Hndfleld  tmd  Fox  pamphlets,  from  \\  1 1 
and  Itiwiii  Te  Ahu,  and  H«*Ih'S.s«  Ni^iipaki,  and  Weporuhama  Putilu,  a.u»i 
Epihu  Pnekan  Tupniki,  and  <jthi'r  worthies  wlio,  in  missionary  jargsoi  uf 
in  dietnted  words,  prot<?st  that  the  Waitam  land  belonged  to  the  **Vi.lov 
and  t]ie  orithun,"  and  that  Governor  Uruwne  is  a  Uul  man.  a  v»**lI  t-f 
WTfltb,  and  won't  ;^o  *^  he[lven^  let  the  reader  he  iXtsy.   It  would  be  emj  to 
procure  a  luifidred  lelUra  from  the  thieves  of  London  denouneiu^  the 
pnliee  as  an  obstructive  force — it  woultl  be  ea^sy  for  the  MijssiouariJ-  lul 
Mr.  Po]t  to  procare  a  hundred  lettiTs  from  the  Natives  of  N< 
denouncing  Governor  Browne  and  begginir  for  his  rectill.     Tit 
our  quarrel  with  William  King  is  not  to  l»e  judj^ed  by  the  Nutaves    j\ta -lu 
like  all  Kiivaj*e  raees,  are,  for  the  most  part,  unbounded  liura,  tknd  wi 
almost  ever  shout  with  the  btp^gt'st  mob.     Natives,  however.  ^  i-    •-• 
Bfiked  to  express  a  voice  an  Uy  tlie  troubles  at  the  "WsdUira^  nii 
been  their  voice?    At  the  preat  meeting:  of  chiefs  held  at  Ki 
(after  they  had  sent  a  native  agent  to  Waitant  to  obtain  evid<jncr    i 
debate  the  quefltion  of  whether  the  Governor  or  Williani  King  b^d  im 
and  jiiftiee  on  his  side,  a  mnjority  of  no  hsjs  thiin  107  to  3  adopt.   '         ' 
lowiag;  resolutions  :^-*' That  this  (Jouferctice  luivitig  IieanI  eNj 
circumstaneea  which  led  to  the  war  at  Turanaki,  ie  o{  opinio,, 
GoTonior  was  justifietl  in  the  course  tidfcn  by  him  ;  that  Wirem 
provoked  the  quarrel,  and  that  the  preeeeilin^;^  of  the  latter  ore 
indefensible." — '*  That  tlds  coufi-n'nce  depreeateg  in  tlie  strongest 
the  munlera  of  unarmed  Europt^mifieommitlcd  by  the  Natives  now 
at  Tanmuki." — *'  That  tUo  Conference  desirL*  to  thank  hi*  Excxdb 
Governor  for  bis  gnodncps  to  the  Maori  pco]>k%  thitt  is,  for  his  etJ 
kiudneas  and  love  to  them;  and  ulsa  for  grantiupr  them  this  greu 
the  Buntnga  cPi^i^bumeut  or  OonXerence;,  whi?rebj  they  are  cuabW 
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expreas  their  views,  and  to  propoeo  tneAsraTOa  for  tb«  aftttl^^-mfint  nf  the  dif- 
ficulties ^hieii  arise  ftmonEr  the  native  people." — "  That  this  Crmfer^nee 
desires  to  thank  their  frierni  Mr.  M'-Lenn  for  bis  great  exertions  on  their 
bebaJJ»  liud  Tor  bis  kindness  tii  the  Xiitives  of  this  Island  of  N«w  Zealand/' 


THE    OLD    NEW    ZEALAND    WHALER. 

(Il,piige452.) 

Manr  of  mT  hrotber  colonists  in  Turaniiki  and  the  Cmk's  Btmiia  Settle- 
ments wJli  at  once  Bee  tliat  I  allude  lier*.i  to  the  Ifite  Rjcliard  Bsirrr  ft.  ona 
of  the  best  speciraeni  of  the  mjipoetablc  Piibho-JLiori  I  ever  met  with. 
Wlieii  I  flnt  iirriv^d  in  Xew  Zt^ibnd.  Barrett,  nearly  iiirty.  an  ohJ  man, 
cottld  no  Irttifrer  ptrike  the  wlmle  with  that  i-tiro  hnrpoon  which  hud  mridr-  hi« 
name  a  housHiold  word  over  half  New  Zitibnd.  But  ho  wrh  still  harrlv 
eoonj^b  to  enli«t  in  the  first  esrpedition  whieh  ever  drove  sheep  and  ctiltlo 
overland  fr*>m  Wellirifi^on  to  Taranaki^  I  nnd  my  Imither  K]>ent  sonv  w«*k8 
on  the  coasts  with  thia  expedition,  partly  «ho<ijtinp,  partly  exftminiTitc  tlio 
cowntrVt  and  partly  helping  to  aasist  our  fiitrire  fallow  settler,  Mr,  Cooke, 
to  restrain  his  perverse  beasia  firomdisuppearin-cr,  firiaUv  ftind  forever,  in  the 
Bnah  ;  and  at  night,  ronnd  a  miijhty  Are  of  a  dozen  trees,  Barrett  wotdd 
tlaie  to  na  his  early  history  ami  the  orin;in  «if  hiH  connection  with  the 
rgatiaWR.  H©  was  a  most  hospitable  man  and  a  moat  entertaining  com- 
pardon.  "Wlien  we  scuttled  at  New  Plymouth  T  soimht  Jiia  acquaintance, 
arnl  waft  so  much  struck  with  hta  pniphic  account  of  tlie  early  days  of 
New  Zealand,  that  I  at  one  time  thouijht  of  amudnp:  my  evfiiinjfH  Vty 
ftttemptinf»  to  write  bis  life  He  died  a  few  Vf^ani  since  at  New  Plymouth, 
leaving  Iwo  balf-caBte  daughtere  by  hie  N^atiawa  wife  :  they  hud  a 
nice  little  landed  property,  and  both  of  theno  manied  respectablo 
Settlerij, 


I 


THE    RESIDENT    NQATIAWA. 

(12,  page  453.) 

A  small  party  of  the  more  hoppfwl  members  of  the  tribe,  however,  rBfiwed 
io  nbandon  their  country  and  fly  to  Waiknnae.  They  appear  to  have  arpuod, 
and,  if  so.  tliey  arerued  juatly,  tliat  theWaikafocH  had  mch  a  larpe  and  fln© 
country  of  their  own,  that  they  would  never  care  tn  occany  moch  of  the  new 
*>ue  they hn*l  fxmqnrred,  und  that  satl^ixl  with  the  terrible "  utu " f payments 
they  bad  taken  fur  tiie  munler  of  llie  '*cantx?  party,"  they  would  not  be  likely 
to  molest  the  Np;atiawft  iipiin  without  Ngatiawa  gave  them  iMjme  fresh 
pruvoeation.  This  party,  therefore,  who  hereafter  will  be  designsittMl  as 
the  *'Htisident  Ntitivea,"  retired  to  the  woods  for  a  time,  and  when  the 
Waikuto  camp  was  broken  up,  they  pmdually  stole  Imck,  formi*d  tboin- 
pelveft  inhi  a  little  community  dwell inf*  chiefly  round  the  8ue:ar  lioave*  at 
Mntorifa,  und  with  fear  and  tremhlitig  once  moru  ventured  to  dig  their 
fem-rotjt,  and  light  their  fires  in  the  open  country. 

SAMPLE  OF  THE  SYSTEM  Of  COLONIZATtON  PURSUED  BY  NEW 

ZEALAND  NATIVES. 

(13,  page  453.) 

This  colonizing  parlv  never  left  the  new  territory  thns  smmmafily 

.acquired  :  they  still   reside   there   to    the    number   of  about  oOO,   and 

utd  export  eome  flu©  potatoes.    Tho  ori^fiual  inbabitanta  aa  a 
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distinct  race  ftre  exUnct.  I  hmve  oonvened  with  a  Terr  intcUi^eat  oU 
Native  who  wus  oii4»  of  these  emigrants  to  the  Chatham^  He  deicribed  Ihc 
Natives  ai^  bt'lag  rathtir  srauller  and  darker  ttiau  the  Ntw  Zeaianden,  hut 
stiU  deli<^t«»  eatioK;  wlule  c«cb  were  found  in  js^at  prx>fuiioiiu  Itappvtflt 
to  me  that  when  Mr.  Hadfidd  i:»  ililatinj^  to  Willmm  King  on  the  mpncitj 
exhibited  by  the  wUit«  man  in  aoauiring  new  huids  aod  ensUTiog  ttw 
Nuttveii,  be  might  advantageously  call  bis  convert^s  attcntioti  to  the  want 
ner  in  whi«^h  his  own  tribe,  raodeni  Miasdonaiy  New  Zealandcrs,  aoqnist  • 
ttile  to  new  lands.  At  the  GhatbaniB  they  hare  given  hb  an  in^tttnoe  ^ifft 
md  the  procew  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  pndaefpt  b«sing  one  wliiid 
thovou^ldy  tv.^cxjmpliAheaitb  object — takii^f  th^land  and  eaUmg  t4«  mbmsp, 
la  oertainly  a  imvle  of  aGquiriiiji:  a  right  to  the  toU  lar  Asm  ooin{iM»  Utfft 
any  ptuctiijied  in  WeatmiuBter  HoU. 

TH£,NEW  ZEALAND  COMPANY'S  CARE  OF  THE  NATIVES. 
(14,  page  454.) 

In  all  the  New  Zealand  Company  a  Settlnmenta,  after  tbc  Inn^  htA 
been  purchased  of  the  natives,  one-tenth  of  it  waa  aet  np  m 

W  their  unalientiMe  landefl  estate,  which   they  might  <>(  ,  t 

hot  which  they  could  not  hcIL    These  "  reaerred  tenths  "  wer-  ; i^^ 

real  and  magni  fieri  it  paynunt  which  the  Company  made  Ui<  I 

Bay  magnificent,  advistdly  — for  if  tiic  New  Zeahmd  Compam  c     ... iig: 

opemtions  hml  not  been  put  uu  oiid  to  by  the  hostility  of  tlie  then  Mis* 
flionaij  Govommont,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  "  rcaerrt^^  Xatin 
lands'  would  have  formed  a  landed  property  for  the  KattYe^  worth«  proUdil; 
even  by  this  time,  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

WILLIAM    KINGS    FIRST    SALE    OF    WAITARA. 
(15,  page  454.) 

Ill  thcae  negotiations  with  Colonel  Wakefield,  William  Kin^^  waa  paHiev* 
larly  prominent,  and  in  a  deed  of  sale,  known  us  the  Queeii  CliirioUcV 
Bound  df<-d,  wliicli  made  oVier  to  the  Eujrv>pcans  a  truot  of  ooailtjy 
inciudin^j  the  Waihira,  he  Ki^^ned  finrt  for  hirnsclf  and  father.  Thtsacil» 
so  fatal  to  his  present  pretcn.-iic>T)s  to  th«?  Wuitiira,  that  hia  apologiaibl  hftw 
been  greatly  inconvenienced  by  it;  and  they  would  escape  the  dileunalt 
baa  put  them  in  bj  boMly  a«;Hertin^  that  when  King  sig^nixi  this  dc^  hi 
did  not  know  wlmt  he  wasj  duiuj;.  But  I  must  protest  tt|»uiiis.t  tliisdoflMi 
reading  of  Willimn  Kins; ;  he  rauist  Im  either  fijjh,  flo«lj,  or  fowl— lit 
cannot  be  nil  three.  When  it  would  answer  tlie  purpi«€>  of  \m  iJO' 
logists  to  ennoblf  him,  they  depict  Inm  us  one  ot  nature  a  nubloiuen,  cnbaM 
alike  for  piety  and  intellij^ence.  When  they  liave  to  dehuae  him.  ha  b  lh« 
muddle-hetided,  rum-drinking  ravage,  stupidly  signing  hia  nHtneto  ad«d 
in  ntter  iti;noranee  of  ita  mtaniiig.  Now  1  have  no  very  exaltecl  opiittMof 
the  intelleet  of  Willium  King;  hut  if  Mr.  Uudtleld  ever  anccaada  b 
getting  William  King  to  mKkc  a  clean  breast  of  it,  be  will  find  tl»at  wfaM 
he  fligned  his  name  to  thi±t  Quern  CI uirlatt^i's  Sound  ducd  Lc  knaw  tia 
natttro  of  it  as  well  as  Colonel  Wake6eld  did. 

THE  RIGHT  Of  THE  WAIKATO  TRIBE  TO  SELL  THE  TARANAW 
DISTRICT    TO    THE    QUEEN. 

(16,  page  455.) 
As  before  observed,  this  tn^uty  {described  ut  pasce  28  i,  "wlii.-h  T  refsrf 
1  a  very   wortldesa  document,  but  which  the  Home    Govtiuincut  ^ 
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the  Xev  Zealand  GoTezmnent  and  the  MuBKHimnes  hare  looff  agi-eed 
to  acknowlud^e  aa  tlie  bMU  of  ftU  our  rektkuw  with  th«  Nat)Tt», 
and  which  tiie  NutiTefl  hare  be«ii  taagiit  to  Kgud  aa  tbetr  MMgna 
Charta,  gnaraut^rtd  to  tiie  Kativea  all  their  **  poAttoasioiia,*'  Te  Wheio 
When)  »nd  the  Waikatoea  claizned  the  Ngatiawa  oountiy  aa  a  **  poeaeasioo" 
by  right  uf  conquest,  and  moat  asstunedly  by  tuitive  law  and  custom 
they  were  juatified  in  doing  oo.  The  fact  of  their  not  liuTing  con^l 
to  nae  or  occupy  kh«  new  country,  to  hold  any  beneficial  potseseion, 
of  it,  waa  not  tha  dighteat  valid  ai^umeiit  againat  tLcir  claim.  With 
a  bandAil  of  itay-at^bome,  Tillage-dweUing  garden^ultiTutiiig  people, 
numbering  only  autne  80,000,  iu  a  country  aa  laige  aa  tho  Uuiti^  Khi^- 
docn,  there  wu«  scurcely  such  a  thing  known  as  ''beneficial  pc»ioai>on* 
of  wild  land:  and  if  the  "poaBeafflons"  uf  the  New  Zefthmdcrs  had  been 
interproted  ua  meaning  omy  landa  which  they  cultivated,  or  occupied. 
Of  dwelt  on.  or  uatd,  their  "poneasiona  "  would  have  been  put  down  as  co«i- 
utitig  of  a  few  teUH  uf  thoujianda  of  aoiea  of  land,  inatead  of  nearly  eighty 
miUiona. 

Practically,  it  ia  not  now  of  the  slifrhteat  conB^|Ucuco  to  aacrrtaiQ 
whethiT,  in  llHl^  the  Walkitto  or  the  NgHtiuwii  were  the  reid  owners  of  the 
New  Plymoatli  territory^  but,  an  Mr.  Hii'Ifield  haa  chosen  to  deny  tho 
Wnikato  ri^ht,  I  oftvt  the  reader  the  following  evidenet/  oa  Uie  ttuhject, 
gjveu  liv  the  iiighcHt  authority  in  New  Zeulnnd,  od  all  Native  raultera : — • 
"The  Wiiiknto  title  to  Turauaki  was  universtilly  udinitttMi  by  the  Ntttivea 
at  tlie  time  of  Iheeonmiest :  many  ucts  of  o\«nKT8hip  over  the  »nl  hud  hveo 
exercided  by  them.  The  hmd  was  divided  among  the  conquering  clilefa : 
the  Uiuiil  eutftom  of  putting  up  liugts.  und  posUi  to  mark  the  bouiidnrieii  of 
the  portions  cLiimed  by  each  chief  had  been  gone  through.  Auy  oceupn- 
tion  of  the  laud  hy  the  Ngntiitwu  at  that  period  wud  entirely  out  of  tko 
^nestion  ;  bat  those  Natives  who  were  reletised  from  Blnvery  fnnii  time  to 
tune  were  pertuittcd  by  Waikiito  to  oeeupy,  hut  those  who  I  ad  fled  to  tho 
South  were  not  allowed  to  return,  iind  tdey  were  distinctly  warned  that  if 
a  return  were  Htt^-nipted  it  wouhl  be  the  cause  for  freiah  war  agninst 
Kgutiuwn.  The  Waikuto  right  vrm  thua  eatnbliahed  as  a  right  of  con^ 
que^t,  iitid  -wns  fnlly  admitted  by  the  Ngniawa  themaclve^  ;  who,  on  each 
occuaioii  when  they  »old  u  pctrtion  of  land  nt  Turunnki,  sent  a  part  of  tho 
payment  U)  Waikuto  as  nn  ueJcnowledgment  of  eonqinat  or  of  the  rij;ht  of 
mana  possessed  by  the  Wnjkuto  chiefs  as  their  conqui  rors.  In  this  view 
of  the  question  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  Ngiitiawa  title  hrul  been  au- 

Esraedt-d  by  the  right  of  tho  conquerors."— -/iVic/ertce  of  Mr.  McLvun,  tjirm 
\fi>rt  a  Committee  of  the  JJoute  &/ Kept'c^entativts,  at  Aueklafuit  Augmt  U, 
1860. 

THE  WAIKATO  DEED  OF  SALE 
(17.  imgti  455.) 

**  Know  aJI  men  by  thia  book.  We,  cliiLfs  of  Wniknto,  do  lot  go  and  acll 
thcue  lunula  of  ours  to  Ueorge  Clarke,  the  Prv»tecl4»r  «f  Nntivew  for  H.M. 
Victoritw  Quetn  of  England,  and  hir  heirs  and  i»uecee»ors,  whtther  nialo 
or  feniute»  the  land  and  all  tliingpi  that  are  mi  and  under  tljis  land,  we  sell 
to  Greorj^e  Clarke,  the  Protector  of  Natives  for  iktt  v»UiU>  for  the  Ijiieen, 
hor  Heir»  and  Sncee3*8or8,  whether  male  or  feirjale,  for  ever. 
,  "  The  beginning  of  the  Northern  bouuihiry  in  ut  To?ignpounitu,  the  Wfst- 
eni  iwundary  lis  along  the  aca  alion*  hctwi-i-u  Tonguporutu  uiid  Wnitotora, 
and  on  the  South  beginning  from  Wuitutum  and  guiug  inland  to 
Piiaantu. 
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MR,  GLADSTONE. 


"  We  receive  these  pAyinents  on  IwjUalf  of  the  tribes  nf  W«!k»to  fbrtb* 
fbteri'dt  ill  the  saul  land,  one  ImtKlrwl  and  fifty  poniids  money,  liro  yttA, 
two  SMidlet},  fliiid  two  bruik'a,  ono  hundred  red  blankets. 

"Witness  our  names  ttJid  nignB,  writtto  in  Aucklund^  on  th\»  tir 
dny  of  JttQuary,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thouaand  eight  huii 
forty- two. 

"  (Signed,)  Tk  Kati. 

*•  Wltiie£Be8'  Te  Wh£B1)  WhiA 

"•^Signed)         J.  OoATW, 

Gboroe  CLARKRt  Sub-Protector. 
••Trae  TmiiskHun-iSij^ned)    Thomas  S.  FottaAniL" 

It  will  be  obaerved  thmt  thia  **  Wftikiito  Deed  "  conrcys  to  the  QomdI 
fiir  larger  district  than  the  one  lyiwp  between  tJie  Taniwa  and  tht  ^npt 
Loaves.  And  by  Native  T^w  the  Waikatoes  hnrl  the  right  todJipw^^f 
■noli  birj^  dMrict— for  thutigh  tlie  Ngntiawa  villages  and  sfcrn^M^ 
wera  BuunlT  on  the  Wuitrira  imd  Wuidngona  rivers,  yet  the  Npliim 
were  regarded  as  the  originnl  «wncre  of  aome  miles  of  coantary  to  li» 
north  ;  while  through  (ht  ir  iiiioniwnTia^t'»  with  the  Taranuki  triH  vA 
their  (riqaent  emigmtiona  into  that  country',  they  werv  looked  <«  \lf 
the  Wtiiktiboefl  a^  part  or  chief  owners  of  the  districttii  lying  aa  &r  flootlkii 
Woitotara. 


AN   INSTANCE  OF  HOW  LITTLE  THE  NATIVES  WANT  THE 

LANDS    THEY    CLAIM. 

(18,  page  458.) 

At  the  time  of  Mr  Bpain'a  award,  and  Governor  Pit2roy*«  reverral  ti>erMi(, 
the  whole  of  the  five  hundred  Nutivea  in  Now  Plymouth  had  nwt  nwi* 
than  a  couple  of  hundred  of  ncrea  in  cultivution ;  wliieli,  howiTtr.  wilK 
their  teeming  aea  fistieriesi,  Beeras  to  have  been  sufiieient  to  Hu^ply  lliea, 
in  tht-ir  lazy  modeof  lifet  with  an  ample  gti^'k  of  fu^xl.  Some  Uautifld 
furniH  at  the  Monga»ka  wire  alwimloiied  to  tliem  by  Governor  Rtarof; 
but  m  httk"  did  theitf'  people  ri-quim  tlie  land  tliey  cliiimed  and  wejv  evef 
qiiarri  UitiK  about,  tluit  even  thc»e  ctiltivtited  fartuti  where  tJionsHDili  hai 
birn  expended  inchuiriiip  the surtuccjund  preparing  forcrop^  were  DOt  u«d 
by  them.  Most  ijf  the  hmd,  indeed  soon  became  a  wildcirness  of  wertK< 
tlie  **  ThiMtle  Ordinance,"  paswed  snme  y«f-ar8  after  by  tin,'  I^roviociil  Couii^ 
cil  of  New  Plyniouth,  orippiialed  mainly  tlimngh  the  damajjo  done 
thistle  seed  blowiujr  over  the  whule  Settlement  from  the  gnwt 
bcdji  which  800Q  covered  tlit&e  deserted  farms. 
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MR.  GUVDSTONE  ON  THE  SCENE 

(19,  page  4G2.) 

A  ebane^o  of  Ministry  oecurr<'ii  in  England  soon  after  the 
poitkt  of  MiBHionury  J^Kjlicy  hud  l>een  reaebod  in  the  pardon  of  the  Wi 
innrderers,  nnd  in  Goveraur  FifctToye?  arbitrary  reverwil  of  the  Lnnd  Ct 
dei-irsitm :    Mr.  Giadalooe   hud    Buececdwt   the   then   Lonl   Stanley 
Mr.  DanderH«>a  Contesi  at  the  Cfukaiial  Ut!ice,  and  Mr.  Glail^tone's 
of  Governor  Fitzroy  and  the  Missionary  polity  may  bo  gutljcrod 
fftjlowiag  desptiteh,  which  he  addressed  to  6aptuin  Fitzroy's 
Governor  Grey  [ — 
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"  Downing-itreot,  2rifl  July,  1S4«. 

**  Sir,— I  Jiftve  received  CJaptftin  Fitsiroy  a  de.«iputcl!i,  rniiilkiMi  Me]xirate,  of 
the  2'iHh  at  October  Inst,  enolosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  ftdflreaaeil  to  the 
Colonial  Secretary  by  the  prinoipiil  ag;rnt  of  the  New  Zenknd  Coropaiiy. 
Cuptuiii  Filxroy  states  tlmt  letter  to  Jiave  been  forwarded  by  1dm,  na  it 
miglil  h(t  rtqitired  for  reference  iu  connectjon  witli  the  urniugement:]  made 
«t  New  PJyniouth. 

"  From  Vluil  Ivtttt  it  appears  tlmt  Colonel  Wakefield,  adverting  to  tlie 
•rmiifjemonts  l.'rlt«rc^d  iuto  hy  tlie  Company  witii  the  Uovcrnnient  in  the 
yeftr  1840,  for  tho  purchiise  of  land  at  New  Plymouth,  and  to  tlit  liii^ard  of 
Mr.  CiiramiBri^ioQiT  Spuia,  which  had  betjii  ovrmdt  d  hy  Captain  Fitzroy^ 
had  rLifuHinl  to  accept  on  thn  part  of  the  ComjHiny  the  Title  Deeds  to 
adOO  acres  of  land  at  that  Bcttlement 

**  I  t'Annot  hut  expreaa  my  gr«at  anrprise  and  reprret  at  not  having  been 
plitctii  liy  Ouptuin  Fitzroy  in  poBseBBcni  of  a  fmll  report  of  the  course 
wliieh  be  puraued  iu  tbia  oaue,  And  of  his  rotsons  for  tlukt  course.  /,  fumy 
«wr,  indnlje  thg  hope  tfuit  you  ma^  have  found  yowMlf  m  a  condition  to  {lite  effect 
to  the  award  o/  Mr.  Spain  in  the  CifSe  of  the  CWpuny'a  ctnims  at  AVw  Ply- 
mo%Uh  ;  anti,  in  any  cam^  I  refy  on  yonr  fTulrnrours  to  gain  that  ctmI,  so  far  at 
you  may  have  found  U  praciicabiej  vniess  indeed ^  which  I  can  harditf  thimJi  pro' 
heJbie^  ymi  may  ham  seen  reason  to  beiiew  Ptat  t/te  retersai  of  the  Commuaioner^s 
jitdgment  waa  a  wiae  andjivtt  measure. 

"I  havettbo,,  W.  E.  Glaimtonx, 

'Gm&moT  Grey,  Ac.  Ac." 

WILLIAM  KINGS  RETURN  TO  WAITARA. 

(20,  page  463.) 

*"  Thi*  OTenl  took  place  in  1848  ;  and  tbert'  ia  a  circnmatanco  arising  from 
it  which  afforrln  an  anmaing^  instuncu  of  a  Native  a  attompt  to  ro-ojttaliliah 
what,  to  use  an  exprt^sision,  he  calla  hiii  "*  titk* ""  to  hiinh  Wti  have  wvn 
that  Kitif?  himself  sold  the  Wiiitara  to  Cf>Umel  Witki-fli-kl  in  IMii.  and 
tluit  To  Wher<i  Whtro  jsf*ld  it  to  tho  Quern  tn  1842.  Bttforo  King 
si^iiially  rt'-cmi  prated  from  Wuikimae  to  New  Fly  mouth,  h©  had 
visiitt'd  tlie  Bettit  rneut,  ami  waa  prcaent  at  a  great  nircting  of  the 
tribt-,  convened  by  Sir  Georgti  tirey,  at  New  Plymouth  in  1847.  At  this 
moetini;  Bir  George  told  Kinif^  who  had  thrown  ont  hints  that  he  would 
oome  IwR'k  to  New  Plymouth  and  recccnpy  Waitura,  that  he  ehould  not 
do  HO :  that  Wiiitura  belonged  to  the  Queen,  IlKjth  hy  the  Waikiito 
sale  of  It,  and  by  the  N;:utiuw^a  sale  of  it;  that  he.  King,  bad  found 
a  fioe  now  country  at  Wiiikunae,  ami  that  he  should  stay  at  Waikanae. 
King  replie«l  tliat  he  ayindti  retura  lo  Waitara — the  Governor  replied  that 
Idcob  flhuuld  be  used  U)  stop  him.  la  tiie  gmvo  di^rtmrtions  which 
aooD  followed^  however,  Hir  George  BeemB  to  have  forgPltf-n  hia 
threat.  William  King  elipptid  up,  and  e«l^hli»l)ed  him^-lf  at  Wnilani 
almoMt  nri(K:rceived  by  the  autbiorities,  and  he  iuhb  OMeri*  that  Wnitara 
if  his  atjntH,  Itecaitser  so  to  speak,  he  "  conqruererf  "  t(  back  hy  reinmin^  ihrre  i% 
dejiancl  of  Sir  Oeorgti's  Oirtais.  Mr.  Hiwlliehl  asfk^rts  tlmt  Nutiv*"  titles  to 
land  are  exei-eciingly  eUur  ami  aiiuple,  but  surely  this  caw"  of  King  mrsus 
Gray,  m  rtf  Waihtra,  togetht-r  with  tJie  remarks  rnafle  nt  page  H4.  and  the 
wing  tebtimotiy  of  Mr.  MacL».tiin,  must  show  thut  Mr.  Hadfidd  ifl 
loeediiig  dimple  to  believe  bo.  "*  The  pnueipal  illillicuUie*  which  have  to 
contended  with  in  acquiring  land  from  the  Native*  oriae  out  of  the 
lity  of  ituiutiDg  ou  proof  of  luob  in«rely  oaBUrted  cluima,  and  of 
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oxGlnding  tboso  who  fail  to  Bttbetwiti&te  them  firom  pariioi|wtioD  ra  tb 
money  iwiitl  for  the  luiul  I  know  of  iiist4\nc(:^  iu  whicb  the  ino«t  ftii  "  ~ 
protcnct^  biive  beni  u»*A  to  ^mitify  sueli  drmauda,  I  lia&ve  foood  ?J 
ftfter  attecii]>liiig  to  jsubetiiutiate  iiii  iwdtrUnl  i-laim  to  lAn^^,  atitl 
do  so  for  wuiil  of  tt  goori  title,  t^vinet*  great  cliijiippotiituieut  ot  tbdr 
Cht  one  <x"tta5t'./n  ii  JSnttvc  aatttaHy  ojine  tu  me  attjf  urtY/i  the  armUii  c 
iiikfd  whether  (sitice  he  hud  failed  in  hin  Jirst  attempt)  ht  ooukt  nol  brmgfv^ 
a  ciaim  to  an  isiund  in  the  Svuth  Sens  from  tchicA  his  artcegtors  had  ctmu  A 
tfeara  ago.  The  idea  wa*  abswd.  I  aaktsi  him  wAtt/urr  he  rraUy  mentii  «Wti 
said.  He  replied  that  he  did.  I  told  him  he  might  as  weU  hat*  trvfvrn^l 
claim  tu  a  partitm  of  the  m*xm.  His  replij  vn^c  thtit  ha  ttsos  ffminn^/r' 
Htifroi  o  te  Mamnui^  Finding,  however,  that  it  Wiia  aaetlesd  to  piwri 
fictitious  claim,  lie  gavf  ttiu  qiit.'^^tion  up.  I  lUludc  to  this  ciicumntiiM  1^ 
allow  that  too  mueli  utturitiun  to  merely  asserted  claims  maj  ^nM  toai- 
derable  iuconvenieuct*,  djiing*.'r»  aiid  expciJifie  to  the  couutiy.  I  do  tM<wA 
to  tlirow  doubtH  upon  miy  ju^t  eluiniJi  of  tbeira,  and  am  ftdlr  «wiirttei 


every  acre  of  land  In  thia  ialnnd,  not  uoquire<l  by  tlie  Crovm^'  \&  ilmr  (W* 
perty." — Mr,  MticZean'9  Etidenc<i  hcfmc  CfmaniU^  of  the  House  0/  jLipi^rt* 
tivvs.  ^ 

RAWIRIS  MURDER. 

(21,  page  403.) 

During  tho  proj^esa  of  tlii»  blood-fctitl,  the  SettlefB  frequent 
rialized  tbe  Govtrritjijrnt  ti»  inUrft-re  and  put  an  end  to  ^o  »caii<__-_ 
fltate  of  tbiuKB  ;  Ijut  Sir  (ioorge  Grey  IumI  Ii/ft  the  colony  to  r**ct»tc  luv 
preaont  apixjiiidDeut  at  the  Uupe;  Ctilonel  Wynyard,  commandi-r  of  tli* 
troops^  hud  be*?n  appointed  liis  8uecea«or  itro  tein.^  u»d  Colonel  WruTafl 
appears  to  have  doubted  his  power  t^^i  interferu  with  6Ucce«i^  aad  U>  Uve 
l>eeu  unwilliii«j^,  dnring  Lis  temptmiry  udiuiiiistr.it ion  of  tiflairs,  to  t»fcetlie 
re»pt>uaibiljty  of  eieciitiu^  miy  lucjifiurua  wliicli  luight  }>Oij»ibly  hart  ctanni 
the  troops  aad  »uttlerij  inly  tbe  ijuarreL 


GOVERNOR  BROWNrS  OECU^RATION  THAT   HE  WOULD  MAIN- 
TAIN BRITISH  LAW  IN  A  BRITISH  SETTLEMENT. 
(22,  page  404.) 

•*  I  have  the  bonoor  to  report  for  your  iit)forQiation»  that  I  have  itcenlly 
Tiflited  the  Proviuce  of  Tamuuki    *'    »     ♦ 

•*3.  I  hiuiidso  Hu  interviLM  with  the  Chief,  William  King,  and  •  l«ig» 
port  of  his  tribe,  who  caiutj  Ut  set?  me. 

"  1  bxtk  iwlvuntiige  uf  Uic  opportunity  to  declare  thut,  •  for  tho  ftii 
hud  deteniiiued  tliiil  every  iniui,  whrtlier  he  he  !Hiiori  or  Pakeha,  who 
cwuiniit  any  violeueo  or  nutmge  within  the  Ettro-pean  boondaries,  ihaU 
arrebt^Hl  and  taken  beforw  the  Jud^'e,  and  the  aealenee  of  the  J 

wliutever  it  may  be,  ahidl  be  eitirkd  into  effect;  that  1  Wius  detorminwi 

peace  of  the  Settlers  Biioidd  no  hiugL-r  be  disturbed  by  evildoers  ;  and  tliii 
tlie  >bu>rieH  who  are  not  couit»ut  to  live  in  peace  among  thy  Pakehit  )md 
In^tter  go  elBcwhere,' 

♦•  Tliia  doclumtion  waa  received  with  aatiefactioii  by  both  nusci  wbtf 
dwelt  witliiu  the  European  boundary,  and  will,  I  tniBt,  hnvo  o  boncficvl 
effect.  William  King  and  hii  tiieii,  who  lived  outside  the  faowidiilT, 
remained  mlent. 

"i.  After  Uuat  a  Ohlef^  named  Teini,  offered  some  laad  fcr  sale, 
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he  and  hi«  relativet  defired  to  diapose  of  to  the  Oovenunent,  and  which,  as 
being  aituak-f I  at  tho  moutlj  of  th»."  Waitaia  river,  oo  the  South  Uiuk,  will 
be  a  vuJualtkf  aci^uiaitiuu  to  ih*i  Province*  He  preined  for  an  immetiirtte 
»DSW«»r,  and  I  ixplied  that  if  he  coald  give  a  satisfactory  title  I  would 
accept  Ida  offer.  Another  Chief  nue  to  object,  but  when  asked  if  he  had 
any  claini  to  the  land,  admitted  tliat  he  hadf  not. 

"  Wtlliatu  Kin^  then  Ti>in%  and  while  aoBerting  no  claim  to  it,  said  he 
would  never  permit  tlmt  laud  to  be  Kdd;  then,  waving  his  hatid  to  his 
people,  he  and  they  left  the  meotiing  with  aome  want  of  court^iy  to 
tuyself. 

"  5.  Since  then  jiro^reaa  had  been  made  in  ascertaininjf  Teira's  rig:l»t  to 
dijipotse  of  tho  land  (of  which  there  geeinii  to  be  little  doubt  ,  and,  if  proved, 
the  piirehiute  will  Ix^  c>unipU*ted.  Should  tliis  Ik-  the  ease»  it  will  prohably 
lead  to  the  acquii!>itioa  of  all  the  land  Boutli  of  the  Waitara  river,  which  is 
essentially  necesaary  for  the  con^lidatjim  of  th<L^  Proviiiee,  as  well  as  for 
the  iia«^  of  the  SettU-na,  It  ia  alrto  most  important  to  vin.licatti  our  right 
to  purcbaae  from  those  who  have  both  tlie  right  and  the  desire  to  sell. 

"  The  right  to  sell  land  belongiog  to  thtmjjelve*  without  interferener' on 
the  part  of  the  Chiefs  (not  bu\iug  a  claim  to  share  in  it  i  ia  fully  admitted 
by  Maori  custom  ;  any  rocoguition  of  such  a  p-tiwer  an  that  assumed  by 
William  King  would  therefore  be  unjust  to  both  racesj,  heeauso  It  would  he 
the  nieauji  ot'^  keepinj^  millions  o#-itcrea  waste  and  out  of  cultivatioiu  I 
have,  however,  little  fear  that  Wlliam  King  will  Tentiire  to  maintain  his 
aasumed  right ;  but  have  made  every  prepamtioQ  to  enforce  obedience 
ahoald  he  preHume  to  do  so.  O^piea  of  the  iiuatrueliona  I  have  given  to 
both  the  Civil  and  Milihiry  autUorities  are  herewith  enclosed." — F-om  a 
despnir.h, dated  Aackhivl^  Aftrch2^,  ISSSJ./'Wti  Gowmor  Undone  to  Sir  £dtctird 
Lytton  B^wer,  Secretary  of  State  for  th$  Coiomt*. 

THE  TARANAKl    LAND  LEAGUE  AND   ITS  EMISSARIES  AT  THE 

WAITARA. 

(23,  page  466.) 

The  Taraoak!  Lftiid  League  which  hm  ^own  Into  the  Maori  King 
Moveraeat,  and  the  Waitara  rebels'  connection  with  it,  aa*  well  de- 
acriUd  in  the  fiillowinj^  extracta  from  the  Hev.  Tboraas  Buddle'u  able 
pomptilet  on  the  Mat>ri  King  Movement,  Speaking  of  the  desire  mani- 
fetted  by  some  of  Ihe  Cook'n  Straits  Natives  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Ngfttiapa  tribe  who  in  184H  had  sold  the  Government  a  hUx-k  of  4fW,tH>0 
•ciea  lying  along  the  aliores  of  the  Straits  from  Waiigalhu  to  Kangittd^S, 
be  layH  :— **  Houn^  of  Waitotara,  and  Kfiripa,  of  Tnnmaha,  propowni  to  sell 
a  fine  bloek  Ijnng  between  Piilaa  and  Manawaf»ou»but  many  who  possej»cd 
no  claim  in  the  bloek  miaed  xm  onkry  againat  the  propoaal.  In  May, 
1849,  the  entire  trilH?  met  at  Turangarere,  on  the  occaaion  of  the  ojienlng 
if  a  ntw  chureh.  The  subjecl  of  load  aalea  was  introduced  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  wannly  diaooaaed.  It  waa  proposed  that  no  permn  or  famity  iAwi/d 
ttti  land  Ufithin  M*  boumlartf  of  the  Nijatintanui  territory  vitAvut  the  general 
tfMiml  of  ihe  trifjf.  ThiHpnjjvosal  waa  approved  by  many,  but  the  meotins 
waa  not  unanimoua.  Many  aj*Berkd  their  right  to  do  an  they  pleased  with 
their  own  ;  and  Hona  and*Kuri|m  perBiskHl  in  their  determimition  to  wdt 
The  opponents  to  selling  puahed  tlieir  views,  and  gought  to  mak*^  U,  *'  Te 
TtTsajtga  o  le  Itei  "  (the  hw  of  the  tribe)  Umt  no  imlividual  or  f amity  ehmtld 
(UienaU  land  without  the  conmU  of  the  whole  tribe.    To  tuake  tb«  kw 
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bBdiiig;  they  defeemiinod  on  a  aicKre  genetal  meethif .  uri  lo 
*  ill  t|M  Mbw  along  the  const  to  join  them  in  this  m«asisi».  l^vni 
jpSBenl  of  land  Kuiea,  made  «  Uxor  ttlfm^  tike  flOiiflftvH 
l»  wclUngtoti,  soliciting  tho  co-opemtk»it  of  tb«  pfiMJpil 
'Tbo  nrapotal  was  tlitti  n  Lf^a^ue  be  fonnrd  that  ah<i«ild  l»  M 
MM]  offonflivo  in  its  uperutjooa^  not  mereij  biudiiig  ite  mMihai 
not  to  tell,  but  nleu  prohibititig  otbtira  from  wiling^  %ad  wlueh  AmM 
cruf^loy  any  amount  uf  fDrcf  tJiejr  might  be  able  to  conuiiaMd  m 
out  their  luciiAUros.  Tamati  met  wm^  A  faweumbU  moept46m  M. 
nt  OLdii,  atid  ttom  some  of  tlie  Wellington  chiefik  After  tbe  maui 
oi  AgiUlion,  A  greal  laoetiag  WM  mtmiDoned  to  be  held  ai  MaimvokiMt,  fct 
vbiuh  eiteniive  preparstiooe  were  made.  A  lurge  hotiso  w&a  built  m  to 
be  the  lureeeteTer  erected  In  ttie  oountry,  menauriiig  12a  feet  in  Itnftfi  bf 
35  in  breadth.  MHtini  Te  Win whi.  who  ottendc>d  iLiis  meetini^.  Dsmcd  tfat 
bitihlin]^  "  Taiporuliunui, "  u  word  that  is  used  as  u  iijnjibol  of  union.  The 
met  iiiiK  ^"u  ht^ild  in  IH54,  about  lOOCI  penons  attended,  nod  tb«  foOoviafj 
meotiurt-H  were  resolved  upon  : — 

**  Ut.    Thaijram  thu  timeforwitrd  no  store  /oW  »hall  he  aiimmated  t« 
^eoiM  wUkoHi  (he  ^meral  atnttai  *^'thit  ccn/tderatiam, 

**2ud.  That  in  refemnce  to  the  NgattruADui  aud  TarunAki  ttiba^ 
houndari«eof  the  pikktilta  ahall  be  Kai  Iwi  on  tlie  south   aide,  wad  A 
within  a  ihort  diHtMruii  of  Svw  Plyiuouiil  on  the  north. 

**Sxd.  Thai  no  Eurofunn  maaisUate  thnll  have  jumificium  widUB 
loaadonei,  fral  aH  dt$putcB  shall b*  Mttled  b;^  the  mmun^a. 

**To  give  sok'iumty  tu  ttie  proceedinp^  iuid  continu  the  bond  inlo^ 
tbev  ent4Ted  with  eucti  other,  thej  bon«rl  a  New  Testaaittut  in  the 
ma  tuiA.Hl  tt  cnirn  of  stuntw  uii  the  tipot ;  tmd  to  re-asaert  and  prn 
tibtetr  dt  tt  rmitmtioti,  piiftiea  hax^  been  appointed  to  beat  the  ' 
certain  [K'Ttmls. 

**  This  wiLS  tbe  origin  of  tbe  notorioua  Tamnaki  Land  Xiea^new 
eridently  contoins  th«^  elements  of  the  prceont  King  morcnient»  and 
baa  proved  so  tVuttful  a  source  of  diaeengittQ  ittnong  the  tribea  of  thai 
triott  oanmni  m  much  bhxNl^icd.  and  brought  abuut  the  preaeat 
batWMD  W.  King  and  His  £xcellf  ncy  the  Govenior. 

**  Its  fjruit«t  :ioou  up[H<tLrud.     But  a  few  moDllia  aflar  its 
Wtttf  offi^fd  fViT  iude  to  the  Govenimeut  by  a  tribe  not  cona^Kited 
League,  nnd  Huwiri  Wuiaun,  a  Native  Aj>aeasoT.  went  with  hia  p<e«plat 
out  Uie  bouuiiury,    Katittonf.  one  of  tbe  moat  active  chiefs  in  tbe  ~ 
with  sixty  armtnl  uten,  uit;t  tiieai  ou  the  bund,  and  fitcd  at  liawin's 
killing  Heven  and  wuuuding  ten,  Huwiri  being  among  tbedt«d.  Thn* 
miiiired  the  ntitive  war  at  Taianaki.  which  has  continued  from  that  daf  \ 
tlii.<i,  and  has  at  length  involved  tlie  Governor  in  a  coniliot  with 
uhntructive  party  thtit  thn:^li.'Uh  t<i  be  more  aetioiiftin  its  ret»uJt£  than 
of  the  eollisiona  of  former  years. 

**  Thi'txj  is  reason  to  hope  thatMatinI  has  seen  the  folly  of  aucb  ]^ 
ings,  as  he  an^tean  tu  have  been  one  of  the  speakenv  who  attended 
nH<-'titig  of  chiefM  lit  Wetlitigton  in  April  lasi — a  meeting  convened  ly  His" 
Hotioitr  thu  SutxTiiiteiidont  ot*  that  rroviuco  fur  the  purpose  of  bearing 
the  views  of  tJie  native  chiefs  in  refen^noe  to  the  TaratuJhi  War,  aiuli 
which  Matini  joined  others  in  expreaaionfl  of  good-wiU  to  tbo  Ki 
and  of  dfiaiie  to  Livu  in  pei«M»  and  unity,*' 
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KtTRACT  FROM  MINUTES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL,  HELD 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  35TH  JANUARY,  imo. 
(24,  page  iG7.) 
Preaeot :    ilia  ExcolJency  the  Governor,  tho  Hon.  the    OfflcoT  Cam- 
inding  the  Trtxjps,   thr^  Hon.    the  Colonial   8i'en?tftn%  tho   Hon.  the 
Attwruey-Genoml,    the    Hon.    thej  Culonud    TreaAUTer',    the    Hon.    Mr 
Tan  (■  red. 

"  The  Governor  aubmiis  to  the  Council  the  question  of  the  completion 
of  the  nurcliuat.'  fmm  tlie  Nfttire  Oliief  Te  Teiru  of  a  certain  bloek  of  Lintl, 
sHuated  ia  the  Province  of  Turaiiaki,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wiiitara,  on  \ta 
BOUtU  and  left  hauk,  ufi  a  preilniLnary  tu  whieh,  u  Hurvey  of  the  Und  ia 
ueoeesary. 

**  The  Council,  after  a  fall  consideration  of  the  ciroomstanoc  of  the  case, 
ftdviiie: 

*•  l^t.  Tliat  Mr.  Purris  be  instructed  to  ha?e  the  &aid  land  surveyed  im 
the  oiJinar^'  inimiier,  and  to  tiike  cure  Uiat  the  Native  CUji«f»  William 
Kin^p  he  in/lireclly,  l.ut  not  oflkiully,  made  aware  of  the  day  on  which  the 
lurvey  wiM  be  eommenced. 

"  'hul  Should  William  King  or  any  otlicr  Native  endeavour  to  prevent 
tlie  Mirvt  y,  or  in  uny  way  iutorfere  witli  the  proat'eution  of  the  work,  in 
that  ijtwii  tliat  the  feiurveying  purty  be  jirotected  during  the  wholu  per- 
fomiftuce  of  tlicir  work  by  an  ade<[utite  militiiry  forco,  unt!er  ttie  command 
of  the  senior  military  oRicer ;  with  which  view  power  to  call  out  tho 
Tamniiki  militia  and  vidunteen*,  imd  toproehiim  laartialkw,  be  tran«- 
mitt^HJ  t<f  the  etpnimnndiiig  oflieer  at  New  Plymotith. 

"  ;JrcL  That  when  the  survey  alwdl  have  heeri  eompfeteil,  the  ofHcet 
Comraiiadin|  at  New  Tlymouth  shall,  until  further  injtructed*  keep 
pofi*k.'iiwi<in,  by  force  if  necei*aary^  of  the  tsuid  laiitK  t*o  a;i  to  preveut  th© 
occu^xition  of,  or  any  aet  of  trespass  upon  it.  by  »niy  Nittivea. 

"  4 til.  That  the  eivil  autheritiejn  ut  New  Plyniuuth  be  inslmcted  to 
asebt  and  co-operati',  l>y  every  means  in  their  power,  with  the  military 
authnritii'H  in  carrying  out  theae  instructions. 

"  And  Lkilouel  Gold  and  the  Hon.  C*  W.  Ilicttmood,  are  to  give  the 
necessary  direclions  accordingly. 

t^Sigucd)  "  F.  a  Btewaru, 

*•  Clerk  of  Executive  Council." 

NEW  ZEALAND  BLUE  BOOKS -KING'S  ADMISSION  THAT  THE 

LAND  TEIRA  SOLD  BELONGED  TO  TEIRA. 

(25,  page  467.) 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  any  tome  mueh  smaller  tlian  tho  London 

Directory,  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  iiiaasof  letters,  despatchea,  miniit^a. 

prott'stit,  jonrjwla,  aiid  memomiuki,  from  (Governor!*,    Muiiatera,   Miaaipn- 

ariea.   Land  Commiaaiuiierd,    Native  Becretariea.  Niitivea  and  Coloiuatdy 

whicii  have  been  priiittd  in  New  Zi^alaud  Blue  Booka,  on  the  subjeet 

of  the  New  S^limd  War  and  ltd  origin.     Indeed,  ho  mauy  and  an  long 

these  puperd,  that  in    tuiliiiij:  thryiigh  tliem.  a  painful  wonderraeiil 

iiisea  on  tho  mind  m    to  what  may  beeome  the  oppresaive  weight  of 

few  Zejiland  Blue  Ikniks  in  a  few  yeara'  tjuae,  if  in  our  infant  thiyi  wc 

Irciidy  bid  fair  to  prothice  thero  by  the  hu!idre<  I  weight  and  the  Ion.    And 

iou^i^h  in  turning  from  page  to  page  we  may  be  proud  to  tliink  that  out 

coMmuuity  prudiiccfl  men  who  cau  write  m  lengthily,  yetao  w«U,  a  fouling 


m 
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of  di^uxt  will  oceasioriiilly  iLriiio  in  tliG  nsBder^d  brc^oM  thot  lit*  ^^f 
pHiitiiig  rthotiltl  cviT  Imvu  Ijt'eii  invtoted,  and  he  will  l>o  led  to  "»i>h  lb»t 
iH>tli  llitjiie  who  wouUl  upliold  the  British  flap?  in  N'ew  Zi-ahiMJ.  »Dd 
tho«e  who  would  tair  it  ilowii*  would  <itriku  hiirder,  talk  les^.  and  swkte 
brinj;  tliLt  issue;  to  mme  spiWy  and  pruclicul  cgucluaion, 

Thou^li,  however,  it  would  be  impoeeible  to  preeeiit  the  midi  r  »ith  » 
titho  of  thepa|»en  which  Imvo  bt^n  priuti?*!  on  the  Native  Wur,  ibc  ua- 
porianc«)  of  M«liig  tliat  Teira.  Wfl»  the  owner  of  the  Wuitam  \u\n\,  und  tbt 
KinjC  Wtt»  not,  is  so  great  that  1  deem  it  right  to  present  tiie  r«idf  r  with  » 
portion  of  the  corrcspondeiioc  which  j^rngscnl  between  Toinei  and  Hit-  Govti^- 
ijM'Ut  ri'epecting  thi^  land,  and  with  Ihe  Land  OommiBtiioner'd  eTidcuoii  u 
to  W'illiiim  Kiug'i  formiii  admitMion  that  it  bt'longed  to  Ttrifn  : — 

Te  Teira  to  fhe  finvernor, 

"  Hurimpa,  Waitara,  April  20*  IS59. 

"  Go,  this  letter  of  love,  to  the  Governor. 

••  Yniir  letttT  to  invB+lf  and  Richmond  we  bavo  received.  The  IftJid  thai 
1  and  Rieltniund  eonsentotl  fur  yon  to  havo  heluiif^s  to  niy8»jlf,  Richnxiod, 
lleiai  Wutuking^i,  Pumnihi,  Riiwiri,  my  father  Thoraas,  ami  NofwflL  I* 
bfdongii  to  all  of  us,  the  land  that  \tt-  two  consDnted  ti),  the  »eveii  epaiSBl 
to  our  offeriufT  H  to  you,  it  is  our  land  from  our  anoestora,  and  then>fb(t  *« 
consent  rightly  fur  you  to  have  il.  I  am  not  rashly  interfering  witlj  othff 
people  B  laTnl,  tbe  hitid  ih  ourrt,  untl  IhtTefore  we  weru  right  in  wiviof  itlo 
you  on  the  8th  of  Mureh  ncuir  Mr.  Piirn9*!S  hirtwe,  in   the   jm  f  i 

Council  of  158,  who  heard  me  eon&ent  for  you  Uj  huve  it.      Dm  to 

tlie  wonlw  of  otliers,  but  look  to  us  at'Ven.  The  thought  wa«  u^^^,  _ad 
KiehntLiud'H  to  sell  to  you. 

"  Mr.  i'arriH  i»  holdint;  U8  Ijaclt  for  the  movement  for  peace*  with  IhaBi 
and  hi«  pectple,  I  till  him  not  to  do  ih>,  but  that  he  and  the  GoTcmar 
should  settle  it  at  oiiee.  Mr.  Furris  savH,  wait  until  Ihaia  and  ViUumt 
King  liave  made  friends.  If  (leaee  should  not  be  agretxl  upon,  what  wiU 
you  do?  Pay  us,  l^rause  tlieix*  ih  a  letter  fleiit  to  the  King  aixtut  the  piece 
of  land  I  and  Uichmoiid  hare  oU'ered  you  and  Mr.  MoLoan,  and  therdbn 
I  aa  J  pay  us. 

*'  From  your  loring  child, 

*'  Hemi,  and 

*•  PARAJCUL 

"  To  OUT  loving  Father  the  Governor  and  Mr.  Smitk" 
Te  Teira  arid  other*  to  iho  Gotvmor. 

"  Wftitoki,  Jon.  19^  1160. 

"  Go  this  loving  letter  to  Governor  Browne  and  to  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Friends,  Htdntulion^  to  yoiL 

"  Tliia  isH  our  won!  to  you,     Itenrken.    Why  do  you  delay  ?     Too  »T 

that  Mr.  Purris  has  the  arrangement  of  the  matter.     Mr.  Parris  aayi  that 

it  lira  with  tlje  Governor  to  eoiwummate  our  luarriago  with  the  licatttiftil 

woman  Waitara — with  the  land  whieh  we  have  given  up  to  you.    GiTo 


your  conjient  at  my  reqnest.  Yan  suid  that  it  waa  dect-it  on  my  part 
Agree  tlmt  Mr,  Purris  sludl  eomplele  it  \  do  not  delay  the  niatter.  If  voo 
are  willinj^  to  do  so,  write  to  toe  ;  and  if  you  are  not,  write  to  me.     Write 


Bp<fedily,  tnut  it  may  come  straight  to  your  children,  who  nre  rt- siding  with 
Mr,  PaVria.  We  are  wid,  because  of  our  maixiago  with  tliis  woman  btiinf 
de^BRsd  tio  long.    TIjIs  womjin  thai  we  gave  to  you  in  the  face  of  dnj  li 
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lying  €olfl.     You  Imd  better  turn  her  towards  you  and  warm  her.  that 
le  may  slftep  comfortiibjy  m  the  midiJle  of  tUn  bed.     Come  aim  yt»urbt4f, 
jftt  I  may  know  your  iiitt^ntiimaw  and  thut  you  may  hear  my  word  to  you^ 
>me,  my  Fittber  the  (iovenior.    Tiiia  Is  our  letter  to  you. 
"  Youra, 


Te  Teira. 

PAnANlHT. 

Hemi, 

Te  Hkhimana, 

T  ASIATIC 

IlAWHim, 

\VETKRl>a, 

Matia, 

Eklihea, 

uoHi:' 

PisMct  Cammissianerf  Taratvaki,  to   Chief  Lund  Purchase  Commim'*mer, 

♦•New  rjytnonth.  Dec.  4,  1859. 

"  SrR,— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  thitt  oli  Tuewky,  'I9tU  ultimo, 
I  paid  till  iiL^talnient  of  one  hotidrod  puaiida  to  Tcim  and  others,  for  their 
land  at  Wailam. 

*'  On  Friday,  25th  ultimo^  I  went  to  Waitura,  and  informed  "William 
King  that  I  pnr|x»«.Ml  duiiig  so.  On  Tuesday,  2*Jth  ultimo,  lie  eanie  to 
town  with  a  party  of  about  tliirty  to  opjiose  it,  I  pn.vaiJed  on  them  to  meet 
Teim  and  party  aud  diacu!«8  the  question,  whieh  was*  done  iu  a  very  onlerly 
manner,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of  Europeana. 

"  Willium  Kinj^  avowed  hb  deterniiuntiou  to  opfKiae  the  Bide,  without 
advancing^  any  reason  for  dning  so;  upon  wliich  1  put  n  series  of  questionJ 
la  him,  which  I  caJle<l  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wliiteky  to  witness. 

*'  Q.  D'M.'s  the  hnd  M>mf  to  Teira  and  party  f — A.  Y<?*,  th«  land  is  theirt^ 
btU  I  ttiii  not  frt  them  seil  it 

•*  Q.  Why  will  you  oppose  their  aelling  that  which  is  their  own?— 
A,  Because  I  do  not  wish  ft>r  the  land  to  be  disturbed ;  and  although  they 
hnve  floQtud  it.  I  will  not  let  it  go  to  iea, 

^  "  Q.  Show  me  t lie  justice  or  corn 'ctness  of  your  opposition. — A,  It  b 
enough,  Purri*.  their  bellies  are  full  with  the  sight  of  the  money  you  liaTo 
promised  thrni,  bnt don't  give  it  to  them:  it'  you  di>,  1  won't  let  you  liftVtt 
tlie  land,  bnt  will  take  it  and  cultivate  it  mystdf. 

**  Teira  »tops  iu  town  s.inee  he  received  the  instalment,  oooiidering  it 
not  eafo  for  hun  to  atop  at  Wait^ira, 

**  I  have,  &c., 
(Signed)  "Robert  Parrts, 

"  Diirtrict  Conimiasionor. 

"  I  hereby  certify  that  the  sJfyove  queatious  were  put,  and  the  uiiswon 
givGU,  act  reported  by  Mr.  Gommijisiouer  Parris. 

(Siifued)  '^Joim  WHrrEi.EY, 

"  The  Chief  Oommisslouer,  &o,,  Stc^ 
"  Auckland.'* 

Mr,  Hadfleld  and  Mr.  Fox  assert  that  when  William  King'  signed  the 
deed  described  In  note  15,  he  did  not  know  wliat  he  was  dainij  ;  tljey  aaaert 
tlmt  when  he  decland  l^j  Mr.  Comiuisiiloner  Panis  that  tlie  land  did  not 
lieloijg  to  To  Teira»  ho  did  not  know  what  ho  waa  mytng.  Pour  man ! 
Mr.  Hadfield  ajsaerhi  llutt  King  did  not  mean  tr>  say  so,  thut  the  words  ho 
■Qued  wouM  not  e3Eftt^tly  Itear  the  interpretutioo  put  on  them,  that  hi  the  Maori 
tongue  aflirroativea  earry  n'sen'utiouhs,  &e.,  &e,  But  Mr,  Parria— whom 
^flJir.  Fox  KtifiinatizeH  iiA  a  petty  tmdtir,  but  who  is  a  immi  immune  and 
^™^^fipectablt>  miiij^  a  ino^t  etHejent  oflftcir,  and  a  man  who  was  almost  truiued 
"  up  for  his  work  by  Biahop  Selwyn,  himself— probuhly  kuowj*  the  Maori 
langnaReaa  well  oa  MrHatlfield;  while  the  iiev.  Mr.  Wliiteh-y.  one  of 
Jhe  oldoet  and  most  Influential  of  tho  Wesleyaa  Mi^iotiarieei,  probabtj 


^>e< 


knom  it  betk^ ;  and.  with  ths  exception  of  &Ir.  HadA^Id  Mid  lit.  Fux> 
cveiy  one,  I  believe,  U  now  Mtiflfied  that  King  made  the  dccUntuavtUE^ 
oiei  left^  know  tlyii  he  nwde  it,  and  aaeont  to  obserre  it 


MARTIAL     LAW. 
(26,  page  468.) 

Mr.  Fes  nrgof,  with  much  patlioi),   that  the  GoTctnor  had  int 
LieoL-GoL   Monay,   the   oomiuander  of  the  fbwee  at  Tiu-anaki*  vHk' 
proclamAtion  of  zB&rtial  Uw.  to  be  published  and  used  in  cam  of 
8it>\  mmB  io«eJb  before  iudk  fieoeantjr  becamd  uppormlL     TboBgb  I  CM 
t(;idoui   hftve  the  pleasure    of   ogrmug  with   Mr,  Fox,    I    qui 
always  QudcniUiDd  him  ;  berc^  however^  I  mUHt  confees  he  ia  an 
Surd  J  the  Govcruor^  knowing    that    a    eoUision    mi^lit    occiv 
momentfe  thai  Iroope  bad  been  stutiootHl  at  New  Pl^^mouth  ii 
be  naed  if  necessary,  would  have  beOD  an  idiot  if  he  had   h 
Murruy  withoat  thut  bit  of  pap^r  in  hia  pockiet  which  it  might  be 
for  liim  to  huld  befure  he  couJd  use  bis  tn>ops.     Uoappruachable 
Nt?w    Plymouth    roadstead   U  for  diiya    together,    it    coiild     well 
baopeno^  tb^t  Willium  King  might  Lave  murdt-red  a    humlntl  &t 
and  devattt44te<l  the  district,  before  {Jolouol  Mumiy  could  havu  cumi 
with  Aui-kland  and  got  from  the  GoTcmor  tlmt  written  authoritY 
might  have  hdd  it  uecesHaiy  to  poBKiu  ere  he  could  lawfully  fin 

As  to  the  tiillT  allegation  tlut  the  proclaroatiou  of  inartiaj  law^.^ 
drawn  up  im  to  bu  takt^n  by  the  SouthtTH  NatiTea  as  a  declaxation  of  ^ 
the  $<iutlK'm  NiittveH  knew  oa  w^ll  a«)  I  know,  that  so  long  as  they  I 
tlio  pt;ftix%  tlie  peace  would  be  kept  witJi  tht  m  ;  and  it  appears  to 
littk^  tihort  of  moiistroua  to  talk  i>f  thti  pQsetibility  of  fmrtitij  t/tt^ 
aanetitii-d  rscoundrtla  who.  as  we  have  ecctt  by  note  8,  h^d  long 
au  attack  on  tht;  Settlement. 

Mr.  St^ijiffd  to  Lieut'Colond  Murray, 

"  Colonial  iSticrLlary'ii  Omce,  AuckJaad, 
•'  25tli  JaniuLry.  IM. 
**  Sir,— Beferring  to  instructionfl  which   yon   will  receive    tram  ths 
ofBoej  commajiding  the  trt>opa  in  New  Zi«knd,  rvbkive  to  the 
niont  of  a  militury   foree^  if  neoewary.   in  raaiiituiiiing    oeeupntiait 
behalf  of  the  Citiwn  of  a  block  of  limd  at  Uie  moulii  of  the  Wwte 
purcbii«ed  by  the  Crown  from  T«  Teira  and  ordered  to  be  uurTeytd,] 
have  the   honour  to  forward   bervwith  to  you  a  pmcluiautiou  by  ' 
Excelletiey  tht;  Govt*mDr»  procUdining  tiiut  martial  law  will  ]>.'  est 
tliroughout  Uie  Pruvint'o  of  Tiirttimki  frt»m  the  date  of  the  publicatioa 
thut  Frovitiee  itf  the  said  procLamiitiua. 

"  I  also  tnuisinit  au  iuatrunieiit  appointing  you  to  be  the  C?oi 
Deputy,  for  the  purpoae  uf  dirwtiug  the  officer  cummautling  the 
in  tht?  district  of  Taniiiaki  lu  draw  out  for  actual  aervice  the  Ti 
militia,  or  such  numbtr  thtrtxjf  as  you  may  Judge  necc«atiry, 

"  ft  will  !w  obvious  to  you  that  the  pruchiuitttion  jdioidd  only  bo  ^ 
lidied  by  you,  and  operative  iffeet  given  to  the  other  instrument,  un 
such  circum^tautes  in*  iu  your  opinion  render  it  impoiieible  to  eirry  oat 
wishes  of  the  Governmcot  without  reuordug  to  the  powers  confeired 
thcbu  documcuta. 

'*  I  have,  &e., 
(Signodj  •»».  W.  fiT^rrOKa 

•*  Lieut -Colonel  Murray, 

♦•  Cominandiuf^  r>*^*o(f»Kniftnt, 

"th,- 
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UNDERRATED  FORCE  OF  THE  WAITARA  REBELS. 

(27,  page  468.) 

^trury,  perhapB,  to  the  uauol  error  in  moh  docmnente,  tlie  numbers  of 
rebel  bandii  at  Turaaokki  Uuvu  gt»ut'mlly  be«u  uuilerratiMl,  buLU  ia  Ujo 
tuilitary  iletipiib.-hf8  wUicIi  liavt;  appeurud,  uiid  in  tlie  bttera  uf  curreapon* 
douU,  Kiug  hiua  comiuiind  of  tliu  whulu  of  the  iriterior  :  tliia  far  tlin  niost 
part  la  a  deuse  ftirunt,  with  hero  und  tliert^  u  uarrovr  luitive  path  wiuding 
tltn»u;4li  itd  gullied  aiid  mviiietii,  Tiiu  turbidoiit  Mukuu  people  uru  only  a 
dity's  luurcb  t-i  tltix  uortli  of  kim«  biei  soutliera  ulbua  ouly  u  'lay  h  murcli  to 
tile  f^uutli.  BaiJilri  of  ihet^a  ptxtple  might  piijjd  to  and  fr^  to  Turuuaki 
witlunit  a  soul  bojiig  iscen.  TUe  cUftmcttT  of  tlie  oQUntry  evwi  about  tlio 
Settlement  ia  auoh  (lint  a  l>ody  of  itK)  Nutivua,  like  Roili-rick  Dlm't*  men, 
might  Ho  for  daya  witliin  Imlf  a  mile  of  a  stockade,  i4ud  not  he  aoetx  frqm 
it;  uud  I  hnvenodoybt  tbat  m  most  of  tlie  skirmijshi'i  wu  have  yet  luul 
with  Ojo  Kativca.  thuir  Hudduii  reiaforcL-medt*,  their  Liohbio&»  of  resistano© 
Ml(t  tiitituk,  and  Choir  purtiul  HUCcerid4;;!a  in  oach,  nrv  attributable  paxTtly  to 
th«  preac-nco  of  baudji  of  concealed  mvu  Jyiug  clodti  liiddcu  iii  tiUu  roar^ 
ready  in  maUU 

DEPORTATIOM  OF  WILLU^M   KING  TO  THE  CHATHAM  ISLANDS. 

(28,  page  474.) 

If  this  Niitive  ia  not  killt?fl  iu  buttli^— and  \m  tokea  such  oofe  of  his  pcreon, 
that  he  will,  it  ia  thou^^ht,  ui^icape  with  a  wlKtlts  akin — bo  will  probably  bo 
tukcn  priHuiier  ;  ur,  when  he  tliidti  lumtH!lf  vtefeated,  will  Hurruiider  himiielf, 
A  Native  who  in  known  to'  have  sworn  that  lnj  would  ilestroy  every  imiti, 
woman,  and  child  in  a  puh  that  ho  vrua  beideging,  and  who  at  night  sent 
out  hit,  boy»  to  murder  our  wuuntiefl  men  Id't  on  the  &ild  in  the  sad 
■iiair  under  Colonel  CJuuld  ut  the  Wuitara,  deserveB  but  Little  pity,  aod 
CMigUt,  p»  rbapH,  to  he  buiig.  If  bu  Wi  taken,  Luw^wcr,  I  truHt  the  CloFem* 
meut  will  make  better  u^^  of  liim,  and  dtport  hitn,  au  an  emigrant,  k>  thu 
Ohatiuuii  LilamR  Tbis  would  be  a  very  i^triking  puniftiimuut  without 
being  a  cruel  one  ;  for  itonie  bundrvdii  of  bid  tribo  havi.'  long  retiided  ihero, 
aiifl  would  bci  ghid  to  rt-eeive  bim  ;  and  if  Mr.  Hiidti«'ld  were  to  bo  seat 
with  him  na  a  «urt  of  domui^tic  cbuplain,  mout  people,  1  think,  would  iay 
thut  they  were  a  couple  of  tho  right  men  in  thv  right  pluce.  We  iiiuat  eaten 
our  bares  befoza  we  cook  them  ;  but  when  woeutcb  King  »  South trn  allien 
tho  iuiiictitied  Nana  Sahibs  (kaeribed  in  note  8,  who  plotted  to  destroy  th» 
Settlement  in  tune  of  profound  poaue,  and  who  murdtirod  our  hoyn  Rt 
Umala,  I  trust  there  will  be  no  i^pariug  of  the  halter  :  Ibey  are  intinitely 
murv  culpable  than  King,  and  such  an  example  Hhould  he  mutlo  of  ihem. 
Ixsth  by  confijMaition  of  a  portion  of .  th&ir  land  and  by  other  puniiibment«,iri 
would  road  tue  whole  of  the  rnoe  a  leaaon  never  to  bu  forgotten. 

^H  TRIBAL  JEALOUSIES.-THE  FIGHT  AT  MAHOETAHL 

V  (29,  page  481.) 

^H^It  in  thought  by  some  that  a  marked  iu^tauee  of  the  feazi  Mid  jcalonuitii 
^^biating  betweeii  varioun  of  tbe  tribes,  was  manifested  at  the  late  tight 
^|H  Mahocrtahi.  where  William  King  aiul  bia  rebel  NgatiawA  «tood  alooC 
^•nd  «uffert«l  the  Waikato***  to  be  routed  without  firing  a  »bot  in  Uieir 
IbvouT.     WiUijuu  King  may  well  have  recollected  that   the   laitt  time  » 
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Waikato  forrt'  appearetl  in  Taranaki,  waa  when  it  almost  •nnilii- 
IaUmI  bis  triW  at  Pulcerani^iorH :  Timeo  damaot  el  dona  /trmia,  be 
tnay  liavc  tliou<;ht  tliut  Iw  should  h»v©  n  more  peacefol  life  of  it  »t  line 
Wuitam  under  the  Kiuii;  Log  of  the  Settlers,  than  under  tlie  Kiiig  Stoft  rf 
the  WaikAk>ea.  Agnin,  thoiiij^h  Kitiv;  Movement  and  Laud  League  Mot«- 
ment  are  Milwtantially  the  sniuo  tiling:,  iuiu^mueh  as  both  vlrtttally  aus  »l 
the  auhvension  of  British  autliority,  luid  the  eucecstf  of  the  one  vouldbt 
the  iuceeeis  of  the  other,  yet  thero  arc  funne  of  tht.^  disaflocted  Natives  vbo 
9mou  to  think  that  if  tliey  could  carry  out  the  ijkud  hentpitt  Uiej  ci>uW 
dupnue  yritii  He  King,  whose  conh'stod  election  mi^ht  well  rvon)- 
duce  the  Tery  troubles  which  the  creation  of  a  K'mg  wu»  ejipt>rti'd  io 
exting^uii^h.  To  expect  tliat  Williiim  King,  a  Xgatuiwa,  would  pbc^  hint' 
iclf  under  the  thumb  of  a  aoTereigu  ruler  who  wast  a  WaiJeulo,  woold  be 
much  ua  if  the  Vox  were  to  pray  the  Wolf  to  be  hiis  sovereign  lord;  uod 
King's  neutrality  at  Mahoctalii  miiy  poaaibly  have  ansen  from  old  feu*  «od 
jealousies  of  the  allies  who  had  marched  to  his  aid.  It  may  well,  bow- 
ever,  have  ttriaeu  frum  another  motive,  or  from  a  nombiuatioQ  of  two 
i&otivea.  King  may  have  lieen  tired  of  the  itrugglet  and  aoziofw  tattftka 
pieaoe;  and  while  he  would  ur^ue  tliat  if  theae  old  blood  fooe  of  falithMt 
ofllcions  Waikato  uUieH,  were  destroyed  he  could  well  spare  Uien>.  h«  voold 
also  argue  that  if  he  eanie  to  treat  for  peace,  the  fact  of  hia  haviu;^  st^iod 
aloof  from  thie  Moohetahi  fl^ht  would  be  pretty  certain  to  enable  im  to 
make  better  tennei. 


COLONIAL   MIUTIA  AND   RIFLE  VOLUNTEERS. 

(30,  page  482.) 

I  hare  not  forgotten  that  while  there  are  virtually  no  Natirca  is  the 
Bouth  Ittland,  there  ia  there  a  Colonisit  population  of  sotoo  iO.OOO  peiipk  wbok 
of  course,  ufi  reganla  their  ijimieritul  sireiiifth,  could  also  aapp^  a  pirk^d 
force  of  3,U<J0  men.  But  it  id  \o  be  rce<>lKa  ted  tliat  a  large  portion <i/lhti 
population  \»  fieveral  iiuiidred  mileH  dit<1uui  from  tlie  scene  of  action:  and 
alao  that  in  New  Zealand  we  have  no  idlers,  no  young  men  of  ariatocniM 
or  rich  middle-cla^  families  who,  having  Dothing  to  do.  would  turn  OQt  im 
a  campaign  agaiuii^t  the  Nativt^a,  much  uh  they  would  for  a  sporting  lo4E< 
In  New  Zealand  we  are  all  workerH,  an<l  alznout  every  man  in  tbc  fi«ld 
uf  our  3,000  Ctiloniikl  railitia  anil  volunteers  would  be  a  man  whm  if  be 
were  at  hunie,  would  be  at  work  in  }ii!i  nhirt  aleevei^  labouring  t^bi-tkr 
biacouihiion  or  that  of  hi«  faniDy.  RtieoUectiiig  this,  Uien,  I  think  that  if 
out  of  a  population  of  20,000  malea  between  tlie  soldier's  agt»  of  18  and  40, 
the  young  Colony  furniahed  a  crack  %hting  force  of  from  3.000  to  i.t»00 
mro— abfmt  one  in  tive— the  young  Colony  could  uot  be  accused  of  abovfflf 
tbo  wliiti'  feather. 


THE  RIGHT  OF  COLONIES  TO  ASK  THE  MOTHER-COUNTRY 

FOR  PROTECTIVE  MILITARY  AND  NAVAL  AiD. 

(31,  page  483.) 

Some  wlUle  ago,  and  at  tlie  instance,  I  think,  of  Geneml  Peel,  a  Com- 
miisiiun,  consisting  of  Mr.  Elliot^  of  tlie  Colonial  OflSce,  Mr.  Godl^y,  of  tl« 
War  Department,  but  formerly  a  Canterbury  Culoniet*  and  anothej-  gentlo- 
niiin,  wiu*  iipjHjiuttxl  to  rej>t»rt  on  this  interesting  and  important  *ubj?wt 
The  Conimi^ibiun  waai  unuiiituoiw  in  a<M.'epting  the  proix>ailion,  that  tliA 
defence  and  protectiuu  of  Colouiea  waa  a  mutuat  work,  one  devolving  botk 
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tlic  ptciplo  rf  the  Mother- Com  I  try  and  the  peopji?  of  the  Oolotiy — but 
le  C'JUiiuisaicmdfffermJ  widely  oa  to  th«  atmMfUof  work  whirli  each  petipk% 
tlieii  coimuoii  g^oti,  hIiouW  bo  culled  on  to  do.  Mr,  Godlcy.  iui'c  lus  at 
rbury.  deliglitiii^  tu  lay  down  bro«ul  principlL'S,  und  Atihtinitlj  in. 
Tereat  as  U)  their  practicability,  ptused  over  thu  thouittiind  ntid  one 
Fereuc^e,  in  the  ftge,  itriSD^h,  and  stature  of  our  Coloniea,  tretikd  nach 
them  a*  nxftutiy  six  feet  high.  imd^tnlieWn^  "  timt  c^acii  £iiir  Ikiruu^h, 
imonotllly  firee>  iboiiltl  chotjso  its  nu  mU'r»  by  the  rule  of  tUrw  ' — rrjit^rted 
iliut  when  any  Culoijy  rtrjiiirt'd  a  jjrotuetivi-  force  tniuui  to  4,  th«  Moiher- 
»',CJouutr)%  in  men  or  iiioiu-y,  Klmuld  coutribut^i?  2,  aud  tbat  the  Colony 
■bflulii  tw  nmde  to  cuntrilmto  thti  other  If.  Mr.  Elliot,  as  inigtit  bo 
cxp»cU«d  of  a  plain  man  whohiMi  not  heljK'd  to  phint  Ciuitcrbiiry,  iiaturiiUy 
advtNL-uttMl  aometliuig  less  Utopian,  tuid  dei'lnred  thut  the  amount  of 
the  I'Oiitribtition  to  h&  furnblied  by  the  Colony  t(houl<i:  be  rugulat<.<l  by  the 
Colouy'8  httite  of  strength  slikL  resonroaB. 

Mr.  l-^ltiot  wftH  right,  A  well-grown  youth  of  sixteen,  earning  gootl 
Wiigen,  may  well  bt;  n^uire d  to  Uiisti^t  iHMir  piireiits  with  a  fww  ahtUingi  a 
wetk  f«jr  the  support  of  tbo  fumily — Mr  (liMiltiy  would  demand  the  same 
contribution  from  every  llimubH»ucking  baby,  and  signify  to  him  tliat 
Ihero  WLiuId  be  no  more  fmo  till  he,  Buhy,  bestirTed  himself  to  earn  it. 
No  uhtttnict  principle  can  be  laid  down  iu  a  mutter  uf  this  kind  :  each  lui»«> 
mu:5t  b«  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  The  remarks  at  juigu  4-lt)  will,  I 
think,  ahow  tlmt  a  Colony  in  a  Itmb  of  the  Mather- Ci»nu try  whioh  the 
liitt^T.  for  her  own  sake,  shouUl  keep  in  beultliy  urdtvr ;  uud  I  am  t'ri?e  to 
conft  Hh,  tliut  of'latc  years  the  Mother-Country  law  done  hor  best  to  keep 
her  tlfly  Colonial  liiabs  in  oriter  To  kiu  p  the  New  Zeidaud  limb  in  order, 
to  tiitve  ampuhition  perhaps,  wo  wnnt,  for  a  time,  nay  10,000  buyonets  i 
the  Mother-Couotrj^  numbers  thirty  milliuiiH  of  people,  we  uak  herto  lend 
tu  aorue  ti.OiiO  of  their  bayoiieti^ — New  Zeadaud  numbere  SO.UOU  pe<»ple,  w© 
offi'r  to  sn|>i>Jy  the  other  H,(H)0  or  4,0lMJ  LniyoUL'la  ourtudveB. 

Itritdleetiii^  that  the  Northen  portioa  of  New  Zealand  might  poBtijbly 
mippl y  yon  with  some  of  the  tineat  Sea  Island  cotton,  do  we  here  aisk  too 
mueh^  Mr.  Cobden,  Mr.  Bright?  Surely  not.  Ret'olleet,  mr  dear  ftirs^  tlmt 
the  tioublos  in  Xew  Zealand,  in  whieh  tlie  property  of  the  OAomtitB  is  being 
given  to  the  flftniea,  in  which  tlieir  ehildron  are  being  murdered,  their  Yf4un- 
teers  slain,  arc  troubled  which  have  arisen  imder  tlie  Gkiveriimont  of  the 
Mother-Uoaiitry,  not  under  the  Goveramont  of  the  Culoniuta.  Crown  norai- 
neii",  the  »t*pvenu>r  and  hij  Miusionary  OllieioH  attempted  to  rale  the  New 
Zealaiui  Native*  twenty  years  «;^o ;  Crown  nomineea,  the  Goveraor,  und 
hia  Native  CVmnctl  are  attempting  in>  rule  ihem  now.  Recolleet,  too,  that 
tile  ytamg  Ctjlaiiy  of  New  Zealaial  ha^  not  been  niggardly  with  her  own 
■lender  re*^^iurcefl  ;  she  haa  riot  nipped  at  the  door  of  your  Exehequer 
every  year  and  tueaiily  nskl'd  yuu  t*i  pay  her  every  bill.  Some  years  aiuce 
your  Culoiiial  Olliee,  under  the  manitgemeut  of  yoiir  friend  Lord  Derby, 
baek»'<i  by  KxeU^r  Hall,  fought  a  aeriea  of  hrillijint  uetioutt  with  the  great 
Oommereial  and  Colonizing  Company  of  your  duy,  the  New  Zeiihmd 
Oompnny,  Offlce«,  No.  1,  Hrrmd  Street,  City.  The  iM'Cuniiu7^  reuult  of  Ihia 
Intcmeeme  struggle,  between  yunr  Downing  Street,  yonr  Exet<*r  Hull* 
your  Bruml  Street,  was  the  diiappeamnoe  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  el 
mom  y.  The  actual  Coloniata  of  New  Zettland,  the  men  who  grow  wool 
and  eoni,  and  buy  your  cottons  and  your  hardware,  had  no  more  hantl  in 
IcWAg  this  mom^y  than  the  Colonii^td  of  the  Cupe.  The  muney  waa 
dropped  in  the  great  flght  between  Lord  Derby  and  the  Chairman  of  th« 
New  Zealand  Company —tlie  ring  was  in  Middleaei,  and  no  Ooloiuit  picked 
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«p  •  •hilling- wo  wew  10,000  miles  airay.  Bot  when  the  lilMe 
trHDMBW,  unkinged  g«teA,  bmken  fences;  and  the  like,  o«me  Ua  be  mid.  vol 
luuiM  it  over  to  m,  and  we  jMid  it  withont  a  wonl  Ycm  sidd  if  w«  «9^ 
mj  H  Jira  would  giv«  Ui  «  Conatitution.  aatl  we  did  paj  it^  and  (pol  <« 
Oomttitatioa ;  md  now  manT  of  us  tliink  we  had  tw^ttt-r  li^vr  kccitonri^Hf 
•ad  boon  wHbnnt tmt  OooAtitutton.  But  tbut  meiliiliiuujs  Fux  fdoamtrnm 
rt  {Mgw  1 68  and  .H5$,  flattered  lu  weoonld  siii^.  ^  wa  oponedovMi^ 
dropped  our  money,  and  eoBBjed  to  croak  fur  him  tbut  amUikiow  «oi^6l^ 
mm  bramru  which  be  Towed  would  enchant  Im  &m.  R««wlk«t  ihm 
ttd^g^  my  d«er  sin,  and  when,  ftwt  day  of  St^ssioiK  Mr.  Chichc»ter  F* 
teicile  alttll  be  oomforting  Mr.  WLUiiLins  with  the  ibform*tioa  ttuik  od|p 
ax  regimentB  end  two  batt^Mies  of  artillecy  are  oa  the  mmj  Id 
Britun,  dao'ft  indulge  in  tronical  cbeerg. 

THE  FRENCH  ARMAMENTS  IN  THE  SOUTH   PACIFIC 
(32,  page  484.) 


•*  Gome  war  when  it  may.  who  ran  for  a  moment  doubt  that  hen^  ii 
South  Pacific,  will  he  tlie  »n-eat  coloQitil  battle-field  b«tweeii  ~ 

Snglaiid  ?    In  the  last  great  war,  EDgland  distracted  the  «t 

cnppted  the  reeourcesof  Fnuice  by  her  inceeiatit  attacks  lapon  hart 

poiaciMiiona.    Should  war  ensue  will  not  France  be  apt  to  improte ' 
levona  of  our  own  teiicbing?  and  with  a  fine  new  naYv,  sueh  m  »tn  i 
belbte  c<mld  booat,  will  she  not  be  in  a  fmeition  to'  eofonje  her  viem! 
Heie  we  both  are— a  '  Young  England  *  growing  up  in  Australia, ' 
and  l^ew  Zealand — and  a  'Yoong  Fnmoe'  spriugiug   iato  i 
energetic  existence  in  New  Caledonia,  the  Marqueaaa,  Tahiti, 
islands  of  the  South.     France,  though  aha  does  not  colonize  as  the 
<to,  knowa  wull  how  to  protect,  and  ia  ungrudging  in  furnishing  tli0 1 
and  munitions  for  the  defence  of  her  Coluiiiul  po!»eesioai».     Cuntiwl 
Freneli  with  the  Britiah  naval  squadrons  detaitca  for  service  in 
and  we  ^lall  find  that  in  ships,  toos^  gnna*  steam-power,  and  men, 
Freneh  have  an  almost  overwhelming  preponderance.    Witli 

land  defencMi's  no  contraBt  can  possibly  be  drawn.     Forts  and  foi 

are,  with  the  Frencli.  one  of  tlie  first  and  most  indigpengable  olemaali 
eolouisition.     Taliiti  bristlci)  with  guns.  New  Caledonia,  uu  acquisitioa 
yeeterday,  is  being  rapidly  and  strongly  imnetl ;  while  Sydney,  Mell 
HobartTown,  and  Adi'laido  nvv  virtuftfly  tlelencek^s ;  and  New  Zea 
without  a  single  eftc^ctive  bttttiry  or  forC  and  witiiout  a  gun  of  anv 
or  range  to  mount  within  one  if  slie  had  it.    No  one  can  shut  his  eyes 
a  hanudoos  state  of  affiurs,  or  to  tlto  inevitoble  consequences  of  a 
rush.    To  New  Zealand,  the  outlying  pickot,'aB  it  were,  of  Au« 
— situate  midway  betwieii  Tahiti  tind  New  Caledonia— the  danger,  in 
event  of  a  war,  would  Im»  mu«t  imoiiiient  .■ — ^and  we  cannot  but  think,  ti 
for  her  owti  houoar,  and  the  security  of  her  Colonial  supremacy,  nwt 
hour  fihouM  be  lost  by  England  in  putting  tlic^e  Settlements  in  o  puiihou 
to   protect  themselves  and  the  great  British  int+reats  dependc 
them.     Give  the  Colonies  th»i  guns  and  the  works ;  and  an  wt?  pi._ 
the  Motlicr-Oountry  in  the  •  Rifle  Moveraunt,"  eo  she  mny  rest  nsHur^^j 
wo  should  not  he  Itehind  her  in  iminning  the  tnnehea,  htul  wu  but  trtJieh* 
to  man,  guns  to  serve,  and  munitioiu  wherewith  to  charge  thein."—JkM  | 
"    *  Marches. 


:maori  peers  and  M.p;a 
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NECESSITY   OF    OBSERVING    THE    TREATY    OF   WAITANGL 
(33,  page  484.) 

Smarting  as  the  British  Auatrala»rian  puhlic  are  under  tlie  unjn^tt'ful 
jlunce  o(  the  Maori  mctn,  revoltcrl   hj  the   munlers  of  the  wwiiulid 

Idiere  and  the  Tiirnnuki  Ixtys,  indi^tiiiiit  nt  the  hm^^j^rurt  thrtmta  of  tho 
Jjftnd  Leaguers  and  Maori  Kin^jite^,  it  Iijih  here  and  there  been  orged  thiit 
ma  the  Natives  have  now  eoiitetnptuoualf  turu  up  oiiw  portion  of  the 
Waitan^i  Treaty,  we  shouhl  now  teur  uj>  the  rest,  hejciri  d«  nwo  in  out 
ColoEiiKution  of  New  Zeuluud,  proclaim  the  whole  country  British  territory, 
And  enforce  oar  rule  at  the  p?>int  of  the  bayonet.  No  imo  can  have  a, 
lower  opinion  of  thia  Treaty  than  I  have— Btill  it  is  i%  Treaty,  it  haa  beneii 
•oted  on  for  twenty  years,  pruetice  Iwig  obliterated  it*  ba»e.  bastiird  oricrin  ; 
■ocne  of  U»e  trihea  at  ItMiat  have  aiibataatially  oJ>8(  rvt^il  it,  and  it  would  Ins 
fcn  ftct  ©f  bo*i  faith  to  the  Miiori  nicc^  and  one  wliieh  would  bring  ltd  own 
puniahmeut,  if  we  were  now  to  Buffer  ttie  proTmmlionB  we  have  received 
to  incite  ua  Ut  depart  from  ii  The  Waitang^i  Treaty  miiat  atitl  he  acru- 
puloualy  obwLTved,  tiiid  remain,  what  it»  admirers  like  ^a  to  coll  it,  tlio 
lliignft  Cburter  of  the  Maori. 


i  c 


THE  NEW  "NATIVE  COUNCIL" 

(34,  page  484.) 

Tbe  General  Assembly,  in  IIh  last  sdaaion  jnat  clo3«5d  at  Auekknd.  paaifld 
an  Act  creating  &  "  Native  Council ; "  hot  the  det^ila  of  the  Act,  tho 
constitution  of  tnjch  Council,  the  mo<le  of  creating  its  tiienibera,  their 

flow  era  and  duties,  ore  not  known  to  mo  at  the  tinu?  I  write.  If,  m 
wi8  been  rumourcil,  the  Council  ie  to  consist  mainly  of  menjlM-ra 
of  the  Old  Church  Misaioruiry  party,  and  is  to  \w  intfuflted  witli  the 
framitig  and  eitt'eution  of  iitl  Native  raea-siirea,  it  will  prove  tho  greatoat 
carso  to  the  Culouy  which  onr  worst  enemies  could  have  deviacNil.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  while  admitting-  membern  like  Arehdeaeon  Hadrteld, 
it  provides  itself  with  such  antidotes  as  it  weuld  have  in  the  pcrsonsi  of 
iomc  of  the  jmietical  Wealeyan  MiHaionarieg,  ami  of  men  like  exChief 
Jur^tico  Mjirtin,  Mr.  MacU-au,  Mr.  Dillon  lidl,  Mr.  Dart  Fenlon,  Dr. 
jmp»on  ( if  t!ie  Government  could  get  such  a  man  Ui  return  to  New 
land),  and  other  eminent  laymen,  dlistingnLihed  by  their  thorough 
uaiotance  with  the  Natives,  and  by  their  popvilurity  with  botk  raaeii 
may  prove  our  gn^ateat  bleaatng. 


NATIVES  IN   THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY. 

(35,  page  485.) 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  Qneen  mfgbt  well 
■elect  half-a-dozen  of  tlie  most  loyal  chiefa,  created  them  life  Peers,  and  give 
them  a  robe  nf  dignity  and  seata  in  the  Legislative  C<nmcil ;  and  I  alao 
think  thut,  niider  Home  aimplo  form  of  eletjtion,  a  dozi-n  or  more  ehiefa 
might  now  well  take  seats  in  our  HoutM?  of  Ik'pre^entativew.  Cerfcua 
lingiial  ilitHeulties  which  Imve  been  urgo«i  against  such  >*tepa  have  been 
mw^h  overratcfl.  Both  iu  our  Upper  iir*d  Lower  Uouao  there  are 
inoniinrsi  quite  competent  to  underHtand  every  speecb  which  might  bo 
mmie  to  the  native  tongue;  an  oflieial  Liiterpreter,  too — say  one  of  tho 
bectt  up  in  Maon^^might  alwajci  Uo  preatiut  ha  a  refuriw, 
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and  the  debater  of  the  Hotioe  miglit  be  printed  in  Uie  two  lftn|raiis;a^ 

long  the  custom  at  the  C«pe.  Encli  Native  membc^r  vroult)  of 
require'  to  bt»  mtiiutame*!  durtu^  hifl  month's  or  two  monUi*'  uUtntUocf  it 
the  annutU  sc^asioti  of  the  Ansembly — hut  th«  1,1)00/.  the  C<»lonvartbe 
Mutl»tr-Comitryniii<rht  devutt'  tolhisptirpHoae  woulil,  I  think.  bf>  moacrt^ 
exi>eiJdi  ti  The  "  Nutivo  Gowncil,  '  if  it  bo  prtjperly  constitnici  mi 
prove  the  tno«t  pmcticul  power  in  the  work  of  eivili2in!»^  the  MiK»ri  Pice:  W 
we  hare  to  recollect  thut  the  Nntive  Council,  wlmtever  nmr  prove  ila  aerU^ 
will  ttlwuys  hf  lixikfd  on  by  a  large  body  of  tlie  Colonjat*  at)  an  anooaluv 
eJieredivitctf  in  our  coiistitutiou  ;  iiml,  thut  if  the  gr^at  oTiject  be  to  Qukc 
tlie  two  nux-d  one,  this  ohji  et  will  goarcely  be  aeoutnpliiihed  by  Itli^ 
one  ruce  by  one  power,  i\w  otlu-r  by  another.  I  do  not  snppow  tbll^ 
tirel.  our  Native  nit-nibera  would  take  uny  very  active  part  either  on  Op* 
positioa  or  Htnisterial  or  Native  beneltes.  They  wouhl  prove 
picture€Kiiie  thun  useful.  But  if  at  firat  tbey  did  no  g^«»od  thev  wcold  ««t^ 
tainly  do  no  harm.  The  race,  too,  would,  I  thinks  be  migTitily  nrood 
hftving  )t»  repreacntiitives  '*  wugping  their  pows  '  in  tbt*  eti  at  R 
of  tho  Qui-ea  There  most  bo  a  beginning  to  everything, 
shadow  might  soon  become  the  fiubstuioe,. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  TEACHING  THE  MAORI  COMMON  THINGS 
(36,  page  485,) 
It  ra*y  seera  a  coar»e  thing  to  say*  but  it  is  a  true  thing  to  say,  tkt  it 
onr  Mis«iouarics  would  direct  tlie  attention  of  the  Maori   mtLer  mart  1« 
bui  present  state  and  rutlier  less  to  hii»  future^  give  him  n  little  mor^  unlmfl 
food  mid  a  little  lesss  sspirituivl  food,  they  would  reiiUy  do   him  far 
gtHHl.  Scrofula  and  coneumption,  eprinpug  nmiuly  from  their  pi^^iahawii 
of  life  and  certain  life-ahorteniu^  scxuid  evils  ulludi-d  to  at  pa^  Hi,      '' 
birnniAlly  decimating  the  race  ;  and  to  du  uotkiug  but  pr^rach  an 
a  i}iH)ple  who  ara  paadug  away  ia  to  exhibit  aa  much  practical  p 
as  we  aliuuld  diapbiy  in  seekiti^  to  restore  a  half-drowned  man  by 
ovrr  him  the  twenty^socond  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job.     The 
Wikuts  a  model  villago  here  and  there ;  and  in  e?ery  aetxiod  Pah  m 
^.....  ..t.k.t.    -  trried«  iaek-of-alI-txade«'  carpenter,  who.* in  coondermtMa 

the  trtbei,  aay,  100  acre*  of  land,  would  reside  with 
I*,  how  to  pull  down  tbcdr  pig-aty  wares  and  pot  up 
huta,  4kad  whuae  matron  wife  would  show  the  women  how  to  cook  a  leg 
pork  and  doctor  the  Uack  baby  with  fivah  air,  aoap  and  water,  and  imIIoq 
MDlfa.  And  in  ereiy  aecond  Tillage^  planted  down  by  the  &ide  of  Hm  BV- 
penlert  the  tfaoti  wmnti  a  good,  named,  agricultural  Lib«^urer,  who  ^sld 
ttbo  hmr9  bta  100  acres  of  ^ind,  and  who  would  sh*  iw  the  Tillage  how  maJly 
gnfli and  sheep  may  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  dot^-k  and  thistle.  CWpcttlcx 
and  labourer.  Doth  offiocra  of  the  Native  Council,  and  both  subj 
periodical  viaitatioiis  fktm  Dart  Fcnton.  DiUco  Bell,  or  otlH-r  : 
^txlile  of  the  Boaid.  This  i»  the  sort  of  thing  the  Native  wants,  and 
of  thing  nugbl  be  provided  for  him  at  a  very  snail  csspcm 
GoTemment  pmpoandai  by  daaaioal  JOsMgnark^  Kiadsaliiir  b«lll  al 
t.)xfotd  and  ITtopia.  diatertations  on  tfa«  Trinity,  moral  esMys  allar 
Tnpper.  moving  pictima  of  the  Prodigal  Son  in  ramd  faree^ 
cocJted  hat,  have  aU  be«a  ginen  to  the  Kaori,  and  hare  done  katn^ 
lees  harm  than  good  ;  but  if  we  want  to  ebange  the  we«iel*8  natm^  if  «« 
««&l  lo  ssTo  the  Mauri  from  himselC  we  mnsi  not  oiily  see  tliat  ho  h 
beUer  goremsda  bnt  thftt  lie  la  better  clothed,  and  better 
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AMALGAMATION. 
(37,  page  485,) 

1iaT6  offotcd  &  few  rciiinrki  on  tliie  subject  at  pago  122  ;  and  I  would 
repoat  tb&t,  ia  my  opinion,  do  great  or  general  niatriruonial  amalgu 

on  of  the  two  mrca  ia  at  prey^ot  possible.  But  some  pfiyeiijiul  uuioa 
of  tlie  Tacts  wouH,  I  tJiink,  be  prodQctl re  of  excellent  resaltd;,  and  certain 
existing  leipslativti  prohibiHone  im(|ue&tioiiably  tend  Ui  prevent  such imioii- 
Any  young  Colonial,  partly  cntiraonrcd  of  Tenuyaon's  picture  placed 
below,*  and  happy  in  bin  lUiAh  life,  miglit  well  be  wllHa^  to  ejpouae  aome 
dusky  nrnid  of  the  niomitains,^  and  ally  himself  to  a  chief  of  Ingh  Moko ; 
but  though  Buch  chief  might  poaietw  fifty  tbouiiand  acres  of  fertile  wo^io 
Lund,  the  law,  aa  it  etandii,  would  forbid  him  to  Hcttlo  an  acr^  of  it  on  }w 
would-be  90EL  Thus  tho  wooer,  who,  though  not  meret'iuury,  would  atiU 
with  that  hii  '*duflky  nice  "  Bhould  have  l^etter  work  to  do  tluin  '*  catching 
goats  "  and  ** mocking  parrob,"  nlmmkmi.  th«  mntiimomal  idea,  and  return* 
fo  town,  or  nifty  take  the  maid  for  a  raistresa,  ami  deaert  hia  broken  toy  when 
puBioQ  i»  ^peucd  The  half-caste  race  is  a  very  fine  race.  A  few  hun- 
cbdd  respectable  young  Colouish*  nutrried  tj  Native  girls,  ouo  living  in  this 
TUlaget  three  or  fotir  in  the  next,  would  Iw  lulriiinible  pioneers  of  aetlle- 
meat  and  civilizoti on,  and  would  Boon  neutralize  the  hostile  infiuenci^ 
exercised  over  the  Nativea  by  tlmt  brwi  jK>rtkiu  of  the  '*  Pakeha-Moori " 
men  described  at  page  448.  And  I  cannot  hot  think  that  the  attenlioo  of 
ihti  Kjittvo  Council  might  well  bo  direeted  to  the  framing  of  some  measure 
nuder  which  the  few  linimm  of  young  Settlers  viith  Native  girls  should 
become  still  fewer,  and  the  marriages  more  frequent. 


^ 


THE  NECESSITY  OF   NEW  ZEALAND  HAVING   SOME  EFFICIENT 

OFFICIAL  REPRESENTATION  IN  THE  MOTHER-COUNTRY. 

(38,  page  485.) 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  I  miwle  «>mo  oliservationa  on  Uie  •'  legia- 
lativo  cohesion  of  our  Home  and  Oolonial  P^mpire,  and  on  the  adviaiiilnlity 
of  SL  Stephen's  giving  a  few  acata  on  ita  benchea  to  ColoniiU  Membern,  or 
of  Downing  8treei  receiving  a  few  Colonial  RepriyH-Mitiitivea  as  Ambaa- 
sadont.  In  a  oompUmentary  letter  on  tho  wttrk,  which  I  had  the  plea- 
«uro  of  receiving  from  8ir  l-itlward  Bulwer  Lytton,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Coloniea/he  olwerTed,  to  the  beat  of  my  recollection,  that  though  he  thiuight 
there  were  gmve  objections  Ui  the  preuence  of  Colonial  M^mbera  in  the 
British  Houje  of  CommouH,  yet  tliat  be  thought  my  suggestion  an  to 
(Jtihuiiea  having  fmne  periiwnent  otfieial  repreaeDtativcs  in  tho  motber- 
coniilry  of  higher  gnule  and  ijitatii»  than  mere  Emtgrntion  Agonta,  waa  » 
Bug^fstim*  worthy  of  eon.^iidenition. 

I  fitill  entertain  the  opLuion  thut  our  principal  Coloniefl  ought  to  aoml 
Members  to  Wc«tminater.    I  hold  that  each  great  Colony  ia  aa  much  a 


*  **  Tbnv,  mclbliiki,  woald  lie  eojojioent  more  tlum  In  Uii*  mkirfa  «f  mind, 
In  tbe  itQainjIiip,  in  Ute  mllmtty,  la  the  thouffbl*  tluit  tbake  tnaoldnd. 
Tbeie  the  ptutiona,  crktdp'd  oo  loncgcr,  wi»ail  have  scope  «nil  bn»tliiiig  •p4c«  ; 
I  will  lftk«  KiiM  uvkge  woman,  ghe  «hfl!l  rp«r  niv  *lii«ky  riurc. 
Iron->>b»t*d,  nuppU-sinewM,  tiny  »li«tl     ^  '       v  utiiUI  nw, 

OtUli  tl»e  VriItt  ^oitt  by  flit  ludi ,  atui  \:<  in  fl»>  tun  ; 

Wblftle  UmlJc  tliti  iNLirtii'»  i-»ll.  aud  k'^i  of  tUt-  lurtxtkn, 

Ifol  with  bUnlFd  eyvwghl  poriD^  over  jiuMiain.  ihuR,ka  t  "^Tmmytvn, 
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liab  oT  ttie  Unted  Kli«doai  m  Toricvhife  or  Kent  m&T  be.  VBtt^ 
theOabniMMnrfllMBda^iMw  to  w  as  l%.rL.].,..  .):  >  '  'ifcslwHkra 
SUaibedi'ft  dma  Ob  all  greal  pttniDotmt  911  u^,i««teaiite- 

lo  a  paitici|Mtioti  in  impc  rkl  UgiAkitiuu  wuold  he  tf^rxt- 
taiation.  I  woajd  meet  by  llirtje  oountcT^rgTit^w^^  b^tV 
bS  lij  flwiriwHWHii  rwniiiiiiptioa  of  tlie  m^^i^i^farf^iya  of  tbeaoHo* 
>«nd  bytJJMramiMii  m|i1r  of  raw  producta  neccMMy  fer  ftgMi» 
of  the  malbfr«Q«Btiy,  <k  TiztaaUy.  pay  a  Tery  lam  potte 
file  iiiDUiat^xniitiy.iiiaamiM^aa  the  ptx^fiUdenve^ 
orthe  ttoOfflp-oooiiliT  srani  tins  immcDse  trade  and  tnUBe  vith cdoni^ 
lanii^  a  km  number  of  aacb  i^adi^nts  with  the  Terr  me»m  of  mjii^ 
nmt  teset.  Sad.  That  CokaiiiitSk  or  which  is  the  ttme  thing.  &i£uk 
(for  if  aaoh  iodiTidnal  Ooknirt  is  not  «a  Emigiaat,  he  10  the  liMiiArr 
of  an  Rnipant.)  in  eipatriaHng  themaalTcg  to  the  niimba-  of  VXNUM  bi 
gomg  forth  to  cxeate  aew  w^dS^  In  doing,  n  to  «peak,  the  roll 
«r  tha  freat  firiliafa  Xatioiv  hare  dgnally  benefited  the  Britidi 
~  ~  il  for  b«joDd  those  profits  of  trade  and  that  politiai  1 
»alpag^»12aDdi38.  Thi»eiodiit  has  given  aocme  and  1 
andeppottimitjazidoocaHnntoyso  **  hMB&etajin^  pepntc.  nthovl 
they  might  have  been  atiilcd  or  trodden  down  in  the  opW;  ad 
iloBMliin  vniioDa  vayi^  dineotfy  and  andirectlv,  ac>e  signal  hcHliclff* 
eCaeliaiioa.wbohaM  eontribated  andwbodoslilloon^SaiaBfaiehto 
111  real  wealUi  and  ■tz«ai|^  as  any  other  portion  of  tho  people  lA*  lBi| 
dntvtly  pay  imperial  ta&aa.    Szd.  That  if  war  were  to  be  pfoddBid  ia 


Downing  Street  i^gainat  a  naval  power,  it  is  the  Coloniee  whidi  VPsM  bt 
attacked ;  and  that  as  the  power  of  dechinii^  or  continning  war  ^ftaaDf 
rain  with  the  Bntbh  Fteliamen^  where  Coloniea  are  net  nprewwlid.  &*• 
idttBM  oftheBritidiBatioB  ve  eipond  to  aealamiiy  whioh  iheyte«9Mt 
'^    dIMliat  leguhiiTe  er  eoattitalkaiai  pom  of  seeking  to  mat  or 


Wbatorer.  hoverer.  may  be  the  aignments^  pro  and  con,  aa  to  Ooknim 
bifaur  direetiy  npnsenled  in  the  British  Parliament,  it  i^jpoua  lome  HisI 
theme  bsseoaio  when  soch  a  Oolony  as  New  Zealand, at  least, icqairei 
Bone  man  eflksenl  rrpieseiitatkn  in  the  mother-country  than  ibo  hn 
grcf  yet  pia— e  J;  mxAv^  idea  of  what  she  wants  is  thia.  Tothspresnl 
MtnssterJal  Kxeenlivo  of  New  Zealand  there  should  be  added  a  "Hsnt 
Mkistet."  Such  Ml&Mler  to  be  appoint^  by  the  same  powen  is  wot 
appoint  the  other  ICnisten^  bat  to  hold  office  for  a  year  and  a  lalf  ortee 
T«an^  e«ttain.  Boch  Home  BUnister  to  be  a  leading  practical  and  pefitial 
GolonbW  ^>^  daring  his  tenn  of  oiBce  Aoold  be  ft^skdent  in  LondoiL 
Soch  Home  MtnistfT  to  pnaide  over  an  office  to  be  estahUsbed  is 
Lo^Du,  lo  be  called  tlie  New  Xeakml  Offloe.  his  dntiee  bein^  these  Isi 
Ckmununicating  with  the  Colonial  Ofltce  on  any  Ix^giahitiT^  Aeii  el  Us 
General  Aflecmbly,  or  sxny  public  matters  relating  to  the  Colony  os 
which  the  Colonial  Office*  niigbt  desire  to  consalt  him.  2.  Presidi^f 
over  and  directing  the  Immigmtionary  busbeas  of  the  Tarions  proTinces  « 
the  Colony,  and  making  his  office  the  great  po^polar  hoad-qiiiazten  for 
New  Zeaian<l,  wheie  tntstwoiiby  oflScial  information  on  «Tay  Ne« 
Z^nland  subject  might  be  fretly  obtained  by  the  firitiflh  and  OoolbAlIll 
public  Thf  -1  "  ''  '  "'■  Home  Minister  \o  l»e  ItJOW,  a  year,  wUh  SMI 
for  OTerlanii  'i*s:   mul  hi*  cstftblitihment  to  eoiuistof  s 

Beerelary  at  i  i  a  chief  CUrk  at  IIKH. 

Buch  an  eslabhaiuucnt— eidaries.  rent  of  office,  printing  andi 
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— ^might  be  maintained  by  the  Colony  in  London  for  2,000/.  a-yoar,  and 
I  boLievo  it  would  soon  prove  an  etitiiblishment  wortli  to  the  ColouV  50,0:10/. 
a  year.  Sucli  a  Colonist  as  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  or  Jlilr.  Richmond,  or  Sir 
Charles  Clifford,  or  Mr.  Sewell,  or  Mr.  Stafford,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  a  dozen 
otliers  of  this  calibre,  filling  the  office  of  New  Zealand  Home  Minister, 
and  speaking  from  this  substantial  elevation,  would  be  the  means  of  doing  in- 
calculable  •ervice  to  the  Colony.  He  would  save  half  the  tedious  reference, 
made  by  the  Colonial  Office  to  the  Colony  on  the  subject  of  Colonial  Bills, 
and  prevent  any  hasty  or  ill-judged  exercise  of  the  power  of  veto.  He  would 
be  the  confidential  adviser  of  Downing  Street  in  all  matters  affecting  New 
Zealand ;  and  had  he  been  in  existence  during  the  present  eoniucture 
would  have  had  three  or  four  regiments  on  tlieir  way  out  montlis  ago. 
If  the  Provinces  would  intrust  their  immigration  interests  to  him — and 
with  the  exception  of  Otago,  who  recruits  in  Scotland,  they  safely  might, 
I  believe  he  would  send  Ujem  more  capital  and  labour  in  one  year  than 
they  have  hitherto  obtained  in  two— from  the  position  he  would  command 
in  society,  he  would  have,  and  would  use,  a  thousand  opportunities  of  in- 
creasing the  popularity  of  New  Zealand,  in  quarters  utterly  inacoessible  to 
a  mere  local  emigration  agent  or  employe— And  such  Home  Minister, 
renewed  every  eighteen  months,  and  going  back  to  his  Collenguee,  fresli 
from  Europe  and  the  great  world  of  London,  might  well  be  expected  to 
rub  up  the  intellects  of  the  governing  authorities  in  the  Colony,  slightly 
impaired,  perhaps,  as  these  might  be  by  long  confinement  in  a  small 
official  ring  and  by  long  exclusive  familiarity  witli  the  Bush. 


Note. — Any  of  my  readers  wishing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  offer  made  at  page  6,  had  better  address  me,  care  of  my 
Publisher,  Mr.  E.  Stanford,  6,  Charing  Cross,  London. 
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ON  SOME  MTNOB  WORKS  AND   liECTDBEa 


TIMES. 

-  In  'New  ZMJaad,  the  Britain  of  the  Soaih.'  Mr.  Charles  Hnnthoiue  ftallj  diacoas  tbe 
daimaof  another  of  ovr  moat  important  possessions,  touching  <m  the  various  poists 
Interesting  to  emigrants,  in  many  cases  with  originality  and  scoteness." 

DAILY   NEWS. 

"  This  is  a  woric  for  wUdi  we  predict  a  deserved  popularity ;  it  is  Just  what  such  a  book 
should  he — amuaing  to  the  general  reader,  instructive  to  the  student,  and  ahounding  vlth 
most  valuable  information  for  Uiose  who  may  contemplate  emigration  to  one  of  the  iDo«t 
thriving  and  beantifU  of  the  British  Ocdaoies,  destined  to  be,  at  no  distant  day,  the  m- 
rivaUed  Queen  of  the  Padflc" 

ECONOMIST. 

"  Prettily  Olustnted,  and  contafaiing  much  useful  and  amusing  information ;  together 
with  some  sensible  criticism  on  the  « Wakefield  Theory  of  Colonisation.'  and  its  abort- 
oomfaigs  in  New  2Sealand.  Mr.  Hursthouse  gives  no  exaggerated  description  of  an  emigrant's 
life,  hut  states  the  csas  impartially." 

SPECTATOR. 

•*  The  merit  of  this  book  consists  in  the  ftiU  and  impartial  account  it  gives  of  the  colony, 
and  the  sound  advice  width  aooompanies  iL  Tiiere  is  no  attempt  to  paint  anything  in  ruse 
colour." 

MORNING    POST. 

"  Unquestiooably  the  most  satisfKtory  snd  reliable  woric  that  has  come  under  our  notice 
In  connection  with  the  emigration  movement,  and  we  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  all  who 
seek  to  better  their^oondition,  by  founding  a  new  home  in  a  new  land." 

AUSTRAUAN   AND    NEW   ZEALAND   GAZETTE. 

"  As  a  complete  history,  political  and  general,  of  New  Zealand,  and  as  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  opportunities  which  the  colony  affords  at  the  present  time  to  emigrants, 
these  volumes  sre  entitled  to  tske  the  highest  position." 

GLOBE. 

**  Mr.  Hursthouse  lays  down  the  minutest  details  on  every  imsginable  point,  and  with  a 
sound  Mnse  and  absence  of  pretendons  quite  refireshing.  lie  shows  how  eveiy  thing  may  be 
done  to  the  utaKWt  advantage,  and  the  greatest  ultimate  benefit.    Tlie  difficulties  are  not 
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concealed,  but  there  are  doda  inroperable  to  a  stoat  ann  and  a  stout  will.  In  the  heart- 
BickeniDg  strife  of  home  competition,  it  would  be  more  than  well  if  families  would  carry 
their  small  capitals  out  to  a  land  like  this,  where  the  children  are  a  mine  of  wealth,  instead 
of  a  millstoae  round  the  neck  of  the  anxious  parent." 

LITERARY   GAZETTE. 

"  If  a  dear,  well-deftned  purpose  and  unwearied  animation  of  style  can  help  a  book 
throuffh  the  world,  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  soccess  of  Mr.  Hursthouae's  Tolumes.  His 
introductory  duster  puts  before  the  reader  his  intentions  and  qualifications  in  a  few 
sentences,  that  do  him  much  credit." 

OBSERVER. 

*'  Perfectly  master  of  his  suttlMt,  Mr.  Horsthouse  has  managed  to  combine  sound  prac- 
tical knowledge  for  the  emigrant  with  an  amount  of  iuformation  on  the  history  and  physical 
features  of  the  country,  which  renders  his  work  in  the  hif^est  d^^ree  interesting  to  the 
general  reader.  Without  much  presumption  he  mi^^t  have  entitled  fiia  book  a  *  Cydopsedia' 
of  all  that  an  intending  emigrant  to  New  Zealand  requires  to  know  of  his  adopted  country." 

DESPATCH. 

"  Written  in  a  vigorous  and  attractive  style,  and  blends  humour  with  earnestness,  wUdi 
latter  quality  it  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree.  The  extent  and  variety  of  information 
imparted,  renders  the  work  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  importance  to  all  who 
think  of  seeking  their  fortunes  beyond  seas;  whilst  the  general  reader  will  derive  from  it 
both  instruction  and  entertainment." 

LEADER. 

"  Its  ptam  is  good,  and  it  seems  to  be  carefttlly  ooastmcted  by  a  writer  thorou^ily  fkmOlar 
with  his  suttJect.  The  substance  is  carefnlly  paicked  together,  and  the  dassiflcaaon  of  topic 
is  admirable." 

WESTMINSTER   AND    FOREIGN    QUARTERLY   REVIEW. 

"  The  advice  to  emigrants  and  settlers  is  peculiarly  valuaUe,  flrom  its  sound,  practical 
character." 

COLONIAL   MAGAZINE. 

'*  The  work  contains  an  Immftnae  amount  of  valuable  matter." 

CRITIC. 

"  We  cannot  too  warmly  recommend  Mr.  Hursthonse's  book  to  the  inteoding  emigrant 
and  the  general  reader." 

WEEKLY   NEWS. 

"  Mr.  Hursthouse  is  a  jmicftcol  man ;  and  to  all  about  to  endgrate,  we  heartily  recom- 
mend these  very  full  and  satis&ctoiy  volumes.    A  frank,  cordial  spirit  pervades  the  book." 

NEWS  OF   THE  WORLD. 

"  There  are  so  few  able  and  elaborate  works  on  New  Zealand,  that  Mr.  Hursthouae's  book 
supplies  a  void  which  has  long  been  felt." 

WEEKLY   TIMES. 

**  This  book  is  written  with  a  bold  and  intrepid  pen.  We  have  read  It  with  Interast 
and  pleasUTB,  not  leaa  for  the  Ailness  of  Ita  knowledge  tiian  for  ita  man^  uncompromising 
style." 
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BOSTON  HERALD. 

"On  Fridftjr  en^ning  •  mj  inberettdift  lectin*  wm  d€llrfT«d  htro  by  Mr.  HttrarboM*, 
Tbe  leittutcr  wan  wrariuly  dbMtred  duriog  hi5  aUdrcu,  wyoL  iku  duu,  elt^piaL,  oitd,  Abovs 
ifcU,  pructicaJL" 

PENZANCE  GAZETTE 

'^  A.  kctOTe.  which  exdtcfl  veiy  conaiilcrBbt(>  AtU^Ddan.  wu  dpUwred  at  the  Utmrj 
Imtitatioa  bcn»,  da  FtUajt  eveiiii]^^,  by  Mr.  C.  JjurwUiuus^.  Vhv  prctklent,  A . OolUver,  Kmi., 
occupied  tb«  chair  i  and,  mlUiougli  Oii*  evuibii;  woA  iinraTuur«ble,  tho  luU  wa«  rrmwilA, 
ituny  pMraoDE*  tivltifi  ruiAblo  Lo  obi»ia  MoUi  •  •  «  Iklr.  UarsUtomie  coodvded  1U«  JacUuc 
uaJdtil.  miidi  applaoio." 

LErCESTER  MERCURY. 

••  Ob  Thondar  emdajt  a  tocttirr-,  m  tbe  wlvaaUBcs  f.JTcred  by  N«w  Zoalami  an  a  flcld  Tor 
anlgratSon,  was  delivcfod  in  lii«  Tmwd  IMl.  hy  Mr.  C.  ) luraibutue.  Autbur  of  Lbe  cjicelleDi 
ifrurtt  on  New  Zealand,  wlili<  h  we  biU'ly  rf^'ii'wed;  uud  altLuugb  Um;  owtice  waa  vviy  dMrt* 
llie  andliwine  irai  moai  niuuuruujt  iuhI  blglily  rc«poctabk." 


GUERNSEY  STAR, 

**  Wa  imvt  defend  till  tmr  pT^sent  namber  oar  i>pon  on  thn  wty  loftroellv-e  and  iotis- 
reatlng  I(^ct1l^e  im  vmlgratlvn,  wbkh  was  isiTeQ  by  Mr.  Uuralbouse  un  Tuesday  (>v<»ilDg  last, 
bwauae  we  cottM  not  afffinl  the  lline  Of  spaiw  which  wc  de»(ml  to  derole  lo  (!»*  jiQbjett.— 
alike  for  tbe  purpose  of  diuing  »«na«  nx^aaon  of  JnatlcQ  to  the  lecturiT,  and  uf  cvuveyUjg  u, 
COT  roadeiB  a  oaeftil  iunmiaiy  uf  tint  vHluabli'  mfaruialiiaii,  be  conHuunicaied." 

BATH  HERALD. 

"Od  Tboredaj  evening,  a  Incture  on  'Em^i^tioD.  Emifixaiioii  Fielda,  and  who  aboold 
J^tprnte/  was  dellTeml  at  tli*^  iiutltntf-m,  by  Afr.  (Turatbooao,  to  a  ouiiieroiu  aadlencc, 
Tlir  lecHinp  wag  fraiinlii  wttb  uim-h  valuable  infonnaU-jii,  conveyed  Ln,  a  clear  aivl  ftnmaioK 
•tylo.  Biid  kept  ilic  Ktt«.nLiNTi  of  tti«  <Ludit;»c«t  fL\u4  oa  tix  Icctorer  to  tbacloM,  wlieu  be  woa 
greeted  with  tnucfa  appUoBc" 

BANBURY  GUARDIAN. 

"On  Friday  ovening  laat,  Mt,  Charlc*  HiiT»Lhfitu»  d**ltvttTed  a  vMy  interifitlDg  leetvnr Oft 
ihtf  (ibovr-  AiihJHect  tn  the  Hrltiali  Sch<K<lri>jni.  Tbia  i^tuitletDeui  ia  the  author  of  aeveiil  worka 
un  eml^ifraUon,  and  hu  ▼ijiu.Ml  the  United  SLatt^s  of  America,  Canada.  South  AfHca, 
AiisLtnlia,  and  New  Z*niliuid,  whidi laAter  cuttntry  he  haa  selected  u  bis  tuvan  bom«.  Ilia 
lecture  wui  drltvcrpd  tn  a  very  pleailag  BMoncr,  and  U  caotained  a  great  deal  of  useful  and 
Insiractive  matter." 

SHEFFIELD    FREE    PRESS. 

"TTw  aothorlaalecturtrcf  aiknowledgodabilityH  Ifig  alyle  {«  t^nphli?  and  Uwly.  hie 
advlct*'  lo  emiunwta  fthrewd  ajad  frjufliblr,  and  hk  gi'aeial  facta  and  ol«crraiiuni  axe  ocixupt«te 
and  reliable." 

CAMBRIDGE  INDEPENDENT. 

"  T<j  a  perfect  arqiuilntaiM*  with  hie  fuhjwt,  ihe  lecturer  added  a  cl«w  anniij(emrat  and 
fnunriution  I  whilil  tlic  abmnce  of  every  tLuig  likp  claptrap  giiiofd  for  bim  the  contklciiM 
or  bia  aadieoce,  wliich  was  both  BOiiMflint  and  tilglily  rva{Mxt«hJ*." 
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(WITH  MAPS), 
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South  Australia. 
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Canada. 
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British  Oolumria. 


By  CHARLES  HURSTHOUSE. 


*  In  case  the  Author  does  not  rotiirn  to  the  Colonies  sooner  than  he  at 
present  expects  to  do,  this  Work,  it  is  hoped,  will  he  ready  for  press  in 
May.  He  would  here  ohserve,  too,  that  if  any  readers  wish  to  arail  them- 
selves of  the  offer  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Introduction  to  the 
present  Volume  on  New  Zealand,  they  had  hetter  address  him,  under 
cover,  to  Mr.  Stanford,  Publisher,  -  6,  Charing  Cross,  London,  who  will 
Jdndly  forward  on  any  letters  so  received. 


London:  Printed  hj  W. Clowes  avd  Son,  SUunford-gtreet  and  Chiitec-crMf. 
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